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YE tuſtre of your virtues hath rendered a de- 

£4 dication: in the uſual ſtrain of perſonal pane- 
gyric, as unneceſſary to the information of the world, 
as it would be unacceptable te your Majeſty. 


If the work which I have now the honour of pre- 
fenting to the public, under the patronage of your 
Majeſty, fhall contribute, in any degree, to -impreſs 
the minds of your ſubjects, with a juſt ſenſe of the 
excellency of the conſtitution, and lenity of the go- 


vernment under which they live, J ſhall eſteem the 


labour beſtowed on the compilation of it to have been 
| well 
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* HE luſtre of your virtues hath rendered a de- 

dication in the uſual ſtrain of perſonal pane- 

gyric, as unneceſſary to the information of the world, 
zs it would be unacceptable to your Majefty. 


If the work which I have now the honour of pre- 
fenting to the public, under the patronage of your 
Majeſty, fhall contribute, in any degree, to - impreſs 
the minds of your ſubjects, with a juſt ſenſe of the 
excellency of the conſtitution, and lenity of the go- 
vernment under which they live, J ſhall eſteem the 
labour beſtowed on the compilation of it to have been 
well 
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D E DICAT ION. 


well employed. That it hath this tendency, I hope, 


is obvious. For thoſe of your ſubjects who are beſt 
acquainted with the hiſtory of their country, particu- 


larly with the real ſtate of its conſtitution, govern- 


ment, and laws, in every former period, will, I am 
_ perſuaded, be moſt grateful for that freedom, ſecu- 
rity, and happineſs, which they enjoy under your 


mild and legal adminiſtration, 


As your Majeſty hath made the laws the rule, and 


the good of your people the end, of your govern- 


ment, the rebellion of ſo many of your colonies in 


North America, hath excited furpriſe and forrow in 
the boſom of every loyal ſubject and real patriot. 
But when they behold piety and virtue ſeated on 
the throne, wiſdom and ſteadineſs preſiding in the 


councils, valour and military Kill conducting the ar- 
mies of Great Britain, they entertain the moſt ſan- 
guine hopes, that, by the favour of Divine Provi- 
dence, the preſent ſtorm will ſoon be ſucceeded by 
a laſting calm, to the increaſe of your Majefty's ho- 
nour, and of the proſperity of all the provinces of 
the Britiſh empire. 


That 


DEDICATION. 


That theſe hopes may be fully realized, and that 
it may pleaſe the Supreme Ruler of the world to be- 
ſtow his richeſt bleſſings upon your Majeſty, on 
our Moſt Gracious Queen, and on your Royal 
Offspring, is the conſtant, ſincere, and fervent 


prayer of, 
Your MajesTy's 
moſt dutiful, 
moſt humble, 
and 
moſt | obedient 


ſubject and ſervant, 


EDINBURGH, ating 


ROBERT HE NR T. 
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The civil and military hiſtory of Great Britain, from 
the landing of William Duke of Normandy, A. D. 
1066, to the death of King John, A. D. 1216. 


s EC TI 


From A. D. 1066, to A. U 1700 


ILLIAM Duke of Normandy, having ſpent about eight A. D. 1066, 


months in the moſt vigorous preparations for inva- Willm 
ding England, and dethroning King Harold, ſailed © — 
from the harbour of St Vallori, at the mouth of the river Somme, lands in Eng- 
with a great fleet, and gallant army, on September 28. A. D. 1066, _ 
and the day after arrived at Pevenley 1 in Suſſex, At that place he 


Vor. III. | A landed 


Tarold 


ma ches 
from the 
north to 


Haſtings. 


Rattle of 


Haſtings. 


THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Bock III. 


landed his troops, horſes, arms, and baggage of all kinds, with- 


out any oppoſition; and immediately erected a fort, into which he 


put a garriſon, for the protection of his fleet . From Pevenſey he 
marched to Haſtings ; where he remained about fifteen days, for- 
tifying his camp, collecting proviſions, refreſhing his men and 
horſes, and putting every thing in order for the proſecution of his 


deſign . 
Harold was at York with his army, celebrating the victory 


| which he had obtained over his brother Toſti, and the King of 


Norway, when he received the news of this formidable invaſion. 


Rouſed, but not intimidated by this intelligence, he put an end 


to his rejoicings, and began his march towards London k. When 
he arrived in that capital, he found his forces much diminiſhed, 
by the loſs which he had ſuſtained in the battle of Stamford 
bridge, and by a great deſertion which had taken place among 
his troops, through diſcontent at being deprived of their ſhare 
of the booty gained in that battle. In theſe circumſtances, he was 
adviſed by his wiſeſt counſellors, and particularly by his brother 
Gurth, to remain at London till he had refreſhed and recruited 
his army, or at leaſt not to venture his own perſon with unequal 
forces ||. But being fluſhed with his late victory, he reject- 
ed theſe wiſe and friendly admonitions with diſdain, and hurried 
towards Haſtings ; where he arrived October 13. and pitched his 
camp near to that of the Normans **, | 

The two armies did not continue long in that poſition before 
they came to action. For early on the morning. of the 14th of 
October, A. D. 1066, William Duke of Normandy, and Harold 
King of England, led their. forces into the field, and drew them, 
up in order of battle, to determine their important quarrel by 


* W. Pigavin. p. 193. 199. Orderie. Vital. p. co. + 14; ibid. 
4 Hen. Hunt. I. 7. p. 211. Hovedin. Annal. p. 257. Oderic. Vital. p. 500, 
#* W. Malmſ. I. 3. p. 57. Orderic. Vital. p. co. | 
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Chap. I. 91. Civil and MILIITXI A 


the ſword. The Engliſh, who were all on foot, armed with 


ſwords, ſpears, and battle-axes, were formed into one deep and 


compact body ; in the centre of which, on a riſing ground, the 
King, with his two brothers Gurth and Leofwin, placed them- 
ſelves, near to the royal ſtandard. The Norman infantry were 
drawn up in two lines, the firſt compoſed of archers and flingers, 
and the ſecond of the heavy-armed troops; the cavalry, com- 
manded by the Duke in perſon, Being ſtationed in the rear, and 
on the two wings *. No ſooner was the ſignal of battle given by 
the ſound of all the inſtruments of martial muſic, than the Nor- 
mans advanced, finging the famous ſong of Rolland, and began 
the action by diſcharging a prodigious flight of arrows upon the 


Engliſh f. By degrees the two armies approached nearer and 


nearer, and the battle raged with uncommon fury on both ſ des, 
from morning till towards evening. The Duke of Normandy, 
who had fought bravely, and had three horſes killed under him, 

obſerving that his troops began to relax in their efforts, and to de- 
ſpair of breaking the ranks of their enemies, had recourſe to a 
ſtratagem, which was crowned with ſucceſs. He gave orders to 
his forces to retire a little, as if they had been on the point of fly- 
ing; which the Englith miſtaking for a real flight, broke their 
ranks, in order to purſue them, and complete their ruin. The 
Normans, at a certain ſignal, faced about, and made a furious aſſault 
on their purſuers, who were now ſcattered in many ſmall parties. 


From this time the battle was changed into many fkirmifhes in 


different parts, with various fucceſs, till about ſunſet; when King 
Harold was killed by an arrow, which entering his eye, penetra- 
ted his brain; his two brothers were alſo ſlain, and the royal 
ſtandard ans: upon which the Engliſh fled on all fides, and 
were purſued i great laughter, till the da nne of the : night 


W. Pictavin. p. 201. Math. paris, IF YE | 
t W. Malmſ. 1. 3. p. 57. Giſta Willielmi ens p. 202. Hen. Hunt, p. 211. 
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William af- 
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tory. 


Remaias of 
the Engliſh 
army retire 
to London. 
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marches to 
London, 
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put an 14 to the purſuit *, In this battle, the moſt important in 


its conſequences of any that ever was fought in this iſland, no 


fewer than fifteen thouſand Normans fell on one fide : and on the 
other much greater numbers were ſlain ; amongſt whom were the 
King, his two brothers, and the flower of the Engliſh nobility f. 


As the Duke of Normandy had diſplayed much conduct and 


valour in the battle of Haſtings, he diſcovered great prudence 
and humanity after the vitory,— by returning ſolemn thanks to 
God'on the field for the ſucceſs of his arms,— by permitting the 
Engliſh to bury their dead in perfect tranquillity, — by diſmiſ- 
fing with ignominy one of his ſoldiers for mangling the body of 
Harold, and — by ſending the corpſe of that prince to his mother 
Githa, without accepting the offered ranſom . 

t is eaſier to imagine than deſcribe the conſternation of the 
Engliſh after the battle of Haſtings. Many of the fugitives, and 
amongſt others the two powerful Earls Edwin and Morcar, with 


their remaining followers, made haſte to London, which became 


a ſcene of inexpreſſible terror and confuſion. Here frequent 
councils were held by Aldred, Archbiſhop of York, the two Earls 


above mentioned, and. the other nobility; who at length reſolved 


to raiſe Edgar Atheling, the undoubted heir of the Saxon royal 


family, to the throne ; to collect an army, and make a ſtand in de- 


fence of their country, againſt the victorious invaders ||. But it 
required more time than they were allowed to bring theſe gas 
to maturity, and carry them into execution, 

The Duke of Normandy having buried his dead, and refreſhed 
his army by a few days reſt, began his march towards London ; 


# Id. ibid, W. Pictavin. p. 203. Hen. Hunt, 1.7. p. 211. R. Hoveden, p. 257. 
Math. Paris, p. 3. Orderic, Vital. p. got. - + W. * c. 36. 


t W. Malmſ. I. 3. p. 58. Hen. Knyhton, col. 2342. 
W. Pictavin. p. 205. Diceto, col. 480. J. Brompt. chron. col. 961. Hen. 


Knyht. col. 2343 · R. Hoveden, fol, 257. col. 2. 
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and in his way chaſtiſed the inhabitants of Romney, who had kill- 
ed ſome of his men, got poſſeſſion of the town and caſtle of Do- 
ver by ſurrender, and received the ſubmiſhons of the Kentiſh- 


men *, His progreſs was a little retarded by theſe operations, 


and by a dyſentery among his troops, which obliged him to re- 
main about a week at Dover, employing ſuch of his forces as 


were in perfect health in repairing and ſtrengthening the fortifi- 
cations of that place. At length he reſumed his march, and ap- 


proached the capital; which at firſt ſhut its gates, and made ſome 


ſhew of reſiſtance. But a large body of citizens, who made a 


ſally, having. been repulſed with ſlaughter by a party of Norman 
cavalry, the whole city was thrown into confuſion; thoſe who 


had loſt their friends breaking out into the moſt clamorous lamen- 


tations T. This confuſion of the people ſhut up in London, was 


ſoon after much increaſed by their beholding the flames of South- 


Wark, which was ſet on fire and reduced to aſhes by the Nor- 


mans . In a word, the conſternation was fo great and univerſal, 


that Edwin and Morcar, the Earls of Mercia and Northumberland, 


perceiving that no effectual reſiſtance could be made, retired with 
precipitation, and marched off with their numerous . in- 
to the north. 

Soon after this, the victorious invader having paſſed the Thames 
at Wallingford with his army, approached the city on that ſide 
which was not defended by the river. This greatly increaſed the 
terror of the citizens, and haſtened their reſolution to ſurrender. 
Stigand Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Aldred Archbiſhop of York, 


and two other biſhops, five of the principal citizens of London, ſe- 
veral noblemen, and even Edgar Atheling himſelf, went out to 


meet the conqueror, and made their ſubmiſſions to him at Berk- 


hamſtead . The example of ſo many illuſtrious perſons was ſoon 


* W. Pictavin. p. 205. + Orderic. Vital. p. 503. + 1d. 2:4 
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A. D. 1066. followed by almoſt all the ſurviving nobility of England, who 


£28 joined with them in making William an offer of the vacant | ; 
throne ; which, after ſome affected excuſes, at the earneſt 1 _ 8 
of his Norman counſellors, he accepted *. 
William William did not immediately enter London, though its gates 
makes pre- 


varations for were thrown open, and all the hoſtages delivered which he had 


his coropa- demanded ; but ſent a part of his army to take poſſeſſion of it, to 


erect a fortification in it, and to make the neceſſary preparations. 
for his coronation, which he appointed to be in Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey, on Chriſtmas day following. In the mean time, to ſhew 
how much his mind was at eaſe, and his affairs in a ſettled ſtate, o 
he amuſed himſelf with the diverſions of hunting and hawkins 
in the neighbourhood F. | ; 

William is Early on the morning of Chriſtmas day, A. D. 06 Duke 

crowned William, attended by the chief nobility of England and Nor- 
mandy, repaired to Weſtminſter Abbey, where he was crowned 5 
King of England with all the uſual ceremonies, by Aldred Arch- jp 
biſhop of York, aſſiſted by Goisfred Biſhop of Conſtance. The 
former of theſe prelates, who was famous for his eloquence, made 
an oration to the Engliſh in their own language, and concluded 
with aſking them, if they choſe William for their King, and con- 
fented to his coronation ; to which they ſignified their aſſent by 
the loudeſt acclamations. The Biſhop of Conſtance aſked the f 
ſame queſtion of the Normans in their language, and received the 1 
ſame anſwer in the ſame manner. The Archbiſhop. then admini- 
ltered the oath to William that had been adminiſtered to the 

11 Anglo-Saxon kings at their coronation, ſeated him in the throne, 

k | and placed the crown on his head, amidſt the loud repeated ac- 

* clamations of the whole aſſembly 7 . 


. | W. Pictavin. p. 205. + Id. ibid. 
1 4 W. Pictavin. p. 206. Orderic. Vital. p. $02. 503, T. Stubbs, col. 1702. R. 
1 4 | * fol. 18 W. Newbregin, . l. e. 1. . | 
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Theſe acclamations were productive of very fatal conſequences. 
For the Norman guards ſtationed without the abbey, hearing 
ſuch vehement reiterated ſhouts in a language which they did not 
underſtand, began to apprehend that the Engliſh were offering 
violence to their prince, and in a ſudden tranſport of rage ſet fire 
to the neighbouring houſes, which, being of wood, burnt with 
great violence, This occaſioned a prodigious alarm and uproar 


within the abbey ; men and women ruſhing out with impetuoſity 


to ſave their lives, which they 1magined to be in danger. In a 
word, the tumult both within and without the abbey was ſo 
great, that it ſtruck terror into the new monarch, and was not 
appeaſed without much difficulty. This incident, however caſual, 
increaſed the jealouſy and animoſity of the two nations, and was 
conſidered, in that ſuperſtitious age, as an omen of a turbulent 
unhappy reign “. 

William, after his coronation, applied with great activity to 


regulate the affairs of his kingdom, endeavouring to gain the af- 


fections of the Engliſh, as well as to gratify the expectations of 
the Normans. Being {till a little ſuſpicious of the people of Lon- 
don, he left that city, as the fortifications which he had directed 
to be raiſed for his ſecurity were not yet finiſhed, and retired to 
Berking in Eſſex. At this place the two great Earls Edwin and 
Morcar, Earl Coxo, Edric, ſurnamed the Forreſter, and ſeveral 
other Engliſh noblemen, waited upon him, made their ſubmiſ- 


ſions, and were moſt graciouſly received, and confirmed in the 


poſſeſſion of all their honours and eſtates. From Berking he 


made a progrels into ſeveral parts of the kingdom, receiving the 
homage of his new. ſubjes, and behaving to all who ſabmitted 


to his authority with the moſt engaging affability. In this pro- 
greſs he was at great pains to reſtrain his Norman attendants from 
doing any injuries, or offering any inſults to his Engliſh ſab- 


jects 7. By theſe popular and prudent meaſures the public tran- 


* Ocderic, Vital. p 503. + W. PiQavin, p. 208. 
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quillity was every where reſtored, and nothing appeared but the 
molt perfect ſubmiſſion to the new government. That he might 


have it in his power to gratify the expectations of his Norman 


followers, he ſeized all the lands and treaſures of Harold, and 
his brothers, which were very great, and confiſcated the eſtates of 
all the Enpglith nobles who had fallen fighting againſt him in the 
battle of Haſtings. He received alſo very conſiderable ſums of 


| money from his wealthy Engliſh ſubjects, as preſents, on his ac- 


ceſſion, given with a view to ſecure his favour. By thefe means 
he was enabled to beſtow honours and eſtates upon his chief fol- 


lowers, and money upon others. Beſides this, to diffuſe the fame 
ol his riches, piety, and munificence, he ſent very valuable pre- 


{ents to the Pope, who had favoured his enterpriſe, and to many 
churches on the continent, wherein prayers had been put up for 
his ſucceſs. Still further to ſecure the obedience of the Englith, 
of whoſe attachment he yet entertained ſome doubts, he com- 
manded ſtrong caſtles to be built near the chief cities, and in 
other convenient places, to be garriſoned by his truſty Normans, 
on whoſe fidelity he could depend *. 


By theſe and the like precautions, in leſs than three months af- : 


ter his coronation, William beheld ſuch an appearance of order, 
tranquillity, and obedience ro his authority, in all parts of Eng- 
land, that he imagined he might now with ſafety viſit his native 
country and his family; to dazzle their eyes with his magnificence, 
and receive their congratulations on the ſucceſs of his expedition. 
Having therefore appointed his uterine brother Odo Biſhop of 


Payeux, and his great favourite William Fitz-Oſbern, Regents of 


England, towards the end of March, A. D. 1067, he imbarked 
at Pevenſey in Suſſex, (where he had landed about fix months be- 
fore), and ſoon after arrived in Normandy, with a gallant fleet, 

and a ſplendid train of the nobility of England, as well as of his 
ancient ſubjects, For beſides the precautions already * 
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which he had taken for preſerving the peace of his new Jominions 
in his abſence, he very prudently carried with him to the conti- 
nent, Edgar Atheling, Stigand Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Earls Edwin and Morcar, and all the other Engliſh noblemen, 
whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, or who were formidable for their 
wealth and power, under a pretence of doing them honour, but 
in reality to keep them as hoſtages for the peaceable behaviour of 
their dependents *. As an impatient vanity, unworthy of his 
character, ſeems to have prompted William to this too haſty voy- 
age, which proved the ſource of much diſquiet to himſelf, and 
of many calamities to his ſubjects ; , ſo he made an oſtentatious 
diſplay of the riches and grandeur he had acquired in England, 
to excite the admiration of his own people, and of the nobles and 
princes who came from all the neighbouring countries to viſit his 
court, and pay their compliments of congratulation. The quan- 
tity and exquiſite workmanſhip of his gold and filver plate, the 
ſplendid dreſs of his guards, and the magnificence of his Eng- 
liſh nobles, exceeded every thing that had been ſeen in thoſe parts, 
and filled all ſpectators with admiration f. 
While William was thus ſpending his time in a kind of trium- 
phant progreſs through the towns and cities of Normandy, buſi- 
neſs of a different kind was preparing for him in England, Ma- 
ny of the Norman captains, unawed by the preſence of their 
- ſovereign, abuſed their power, and loaded the ' unhappy Engliſh 
with injuries and indignities ; which that people, ſtill mindful of 
their former free and happy ſtare, bore with much impatience. 
This ſoon produced murmurs and complaints; which being diſ- 
regarded by the Regents, broke out into open revolts in ſeveral 
places. The Kentiſh-men, in conjunction with Euſtace Earl of 
| Bologne, who was then at variance with William, made an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt on the town and caſtle of Dover 4. Edric the 


„Id. ibid, p. 209. + Id. ibid. p. 211. t Orderic, Vital. p. 508. 
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Forreſter, with the aſſiſtance of two Welſh princes, defended 
himſelf againſt the inſults of the Norman captains ſettled in Here- 


fordihire, repelling force by force . Coxo, a powerful Engliſh 


earl, was put to death by his own people, becauſe he obſtinately 
perſiſted in his ſubmiſſion to the new government, and refuſed to 
head them in an inſurrection f. In a word, the Engliſh in all 
parts of the kingdom, were ripe for a revolt; and there wanted 
not ſome ſecret conſultations about a general maſſacre of the Nor- 
mans f. 05 | | 

William, having received information of the diſcontents which 
prevailed in England, became ſenſible of the neceſlity of his im- 
mediate preſence in that kingdom; and, appointing his Queen 
Matilda, and his eldeſt ſon Robert, Regents of Normandy, he 
ſailed from Dieppe on the 6th of December, and on the 7th land- 
ed at Winchelſea, from whence he proceeded to London, where 
he kept his Chriſtmas ||. Here he was attended by many of the 
Engliſh prelates and nobles; who met with a more favourable re- 
ception than they expected, and even obtained redreſs of ſome of 
thoſe injuries which had been done to them by the Nomnans. 
This produced an appearance of tranquillity, which was neither 


very ſolid nor very laſting *. 
The unſeaſonable expenſive voyage to Normandy had not only 


given occaſion to the inſurrections already mentioned, but it had 
alſo exhauſted the royal treaſury ſo much, that William, ſoon af- 


ter his return to England, found himſelf under a neceſlity of re- 
viving the odious tax of Danegelt. This revived the diſcontents 
of the Engliſh, and occaſioned freſh troubles. The people of Ex- 
eter, at the inſtigation of Githa, the mother of King Harold, who 
reſided 1n that city, broke out into open rebellion, repaired their 
walls, increaſed their garriſon, laid in proviſions, and made every 


„ Hoveden. Annal. p. 28. : + Orderic. Vital, P- 509, 
+ Gemiticen. c. 29, Orderic. Vital. p. IS. * Id. ibid. 
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paſſible preparation for a vigorous reſiſtance, ſoliciting all the 
neighbouring country to join in their revolt. The King imme- 
diately marched into thoſe parts at the head of his army, and af- 
ter a ſiege of eighteen days, obliged them to implore his clemency, 
and ſubmit to his authority, Githa having in the mean time made 
her eſcape into Flanders with all her treaſures . After the reduc- 


tion of Exeter, William marched into Cornwall; and having 
ſuppreſſed certain commotions which had been raiſed in that coun- 


try, returned to Wincheſter, where he celebrated the feaſt of Ea- 
ſter. His royal conſort Matilda arrived in England about this 
time, and was crowned at Weſtminſter on Whitſunday by Aldred 
Archbiſhop of York ; and before the end of the year ſhe was de- 
livered of her fourth ſon, who was named Henry F. 

At this time William ſeemed to be completely happy, both in 


his family and government. But this happineſs was of ſhort du- 


ration ; and he ſoon found himſelf involved in new toils and dan- 
gers, The two brothers, Edwin and Morcar, were by far the 
moſt powerful of all the Engliſh nobility who ſurvived the battle 
of Haſtings, having about a third part of England under their 
own authority and that of their friends. Beſides this, they were 
amiable in their perſons and manners, beloved by their depend- 


ents, the favourites of the clergy, and the idols of the common 


people T. The late King Harold had been their brother-in-law, 
and the reigning Prince of Wales was their nephew. The artful 
Norman was not ignorant of any of theſe circumſtances, and 
well knew what. dangerous enemies they might have been to a 
new-eſtabliſhed government, and had therefore courted them with 


great attention; and, in particular, had promiſed Edwin his 


daughter in marriage. But when that young nobleman claimed 
the accompliſhment of this promiſe, he met with a denial : at 


® 1d. ibid, p. 510. Chron. Saxon, A. D. 1068. + J. Bromt. col. 963. 
2 Orderic. Vital. p- 511. J. Bromt. col. 969. | | 
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A. P. . which he was ſo much enraged, that he retired with his brother 
of into the north, where they encouraged the diſaffection of their 
followers, entered into negotiations with the Kings of Scotland 
and Denmark, and the Princes of Wales, and formed a plan for 
attacking the King and his Normans, by ſtrong armies in ſeveral 
places at the ſame time. 
1 William, ſenſible that his ſafety depended upon his celerity, 
revolt. flew into the north with an army, and diſconcerted the deſigns of 
his enemies before they could bring them to maturity. The two 
brothers, with Archil a potent nobleman in thoſe parts, finding 
their ſchemes blaſted, threw themſelves on the King's mercy, and 
obtained a ſeeming but not a fincere forgiveneſs. The people of 
York, who had engaged keenly in this conſpiracy, finding it diſ- 
covered, endeavoured to make their peace, by giving hoſtages, 
and ſending the keys of their city to William; who, diſtruſting 
their fidelity, built a caſtle in their city, in which he placed a 
Norman garriſon. For the further ſecurity of his government he 4 
built caſtles at Warwick, Nottingham, Lincoln, Huntington, and = 
Cambridge. Malcolm, King of Scotland, ſeeing the confederacy 
diſſolved, made his peace with William; who having thus diſſi- 
pated this threatening ſtorm by his activity, returned triumphant 
into the ſouth *. | 


Eaglith no- By this time a great part of thi property of England was, by 
ility aban- 

l don their numerous confiſcations, transferred to the Normans, who alſo in- 
0 country. 


groſſed the favour of the ſovereign, and all places of power and 
profit. The far greateſt part of the ancient Engliſh noble fami- 
lies were extinguiſhed, or reduced to poverty; and thoſe who re- 
mained, ſaw themſelves deſpiſed, diſtruſted, and in daily danger 
of ruin from the ſuſpicions of the conqueror, and the rapacity 
of his Norman favourites. Many of them therefore retired into 
foreign countries to avoid the dangers with which they were ſur- 
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rounded, and to reſerve themſelves for better times. In particu- 
lar, Edgar Atheling, his two ſiſters Margaret and Chriſtina, with 
Earl Coſpatric, and ſeveral other noblemen, retired into Scotland; 
where they met with a moſt gracious reception from King Mal- 
colm ; who married the Princeſs Margaret, and beſtowed lands on 
her noble attendants ; from whom ſeveral great families 1n that 
kingdom derive their deſcent *, 

Though the retreat of ſo many noble perſons weakened the Eng- 
liſh intereſt, and enriched the Normans with their ſpoils, it did 
not ſecure the tranquillity of the kingdom, which, A. D. 1069, was 
a ſcene of great confuſion, Two ſons of the late King Harold, 
who had left England after the unfortunate battle of Haſtings, 


and taken ſhelter in the court of Dermot King of Ireland, having, 


with the aſſiſtance of that prince, and other friends, collected a 
ſmall army, and a fleet of ſixty-ſix ſhips, reſolved to make an at- 
tempt to retrieve the. ruined fortunes of their family. About the 
beginning of this year they landed with their troops on the coaſt 
of Devonſhire ; but were ſuddenly attacked by a party of Nor- 
mans under the command of Briaux, a ſon of the Earl of Brit- 


tany, who defeated them twice in one day, killed ſeventeen hun- 


dred of their men, and obliged the two unhappy adyenturers to 
flee to their ſhips, and return into Ireland f. | 
There were riſings of the Engliſh about the ſame time' in the 
counties of Cornwall, Dorſet, Somerſet, Salop, and the iſle of 
Ely T. But the moſt formidable commotions were in the north, 
where every thing ſeemed to conſpire to the extirpation of the 
Normans. Robert Cummin governor of Durham was killed in an 
inſurrection, with about ſeven hundred of his followers, on the 
29 | A few days after, the people of York ſurpriſed 


1068. Chron. Saxon, 


* M. Paris, p. 4. Annal. Waverlien. An. 
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and killed Robert Fitz-Richard their governor, with many of his 


men, and beſieged the caſtle, which had been built to keep them 
in ſubjection. During the continuance of this ſiege, a Daniſh fleet 
of 300 ſhips, commanded by Oſberne, brother to Sweyn King of 
Denmark, arrived in the Humber, and landed an army, which, 
after plundering the country, joined the Engliſh at the ſiege of York 
caſtle, who were alſo joined about the ſame time by Edgar Atheling, 
Coſpatric, Waltheof, Merleſwain, and other exiles from Scotland, 
with a party of Northumbrians. Many of the Normans in thoſe 


parts had taken ſhelter in the caſtle of York, which they defended 


with great bravery, in hopes of being reheved by William, ta 
whom they had ſent an account of their danger. On the 19th of 
September they made a ſally, and ſet fire to the houfes neareſt the 
caſtle; and the flames ſpreading, burnt the cathedral and the 
greateſt part of the city. The beſiegers, enraged at this beyond 
meaſure, amidſt the confuſion occaſioned by the fire, took the 


caſtle by aſſault, and put the whole garriſon, confiſting of 3000 


men, to the ſword, except the Governor, William Malet, with his 
wife and two children, whoſe lives they ſpared. After this ex- 
ploit the Danes returned to their ſhips loaded with booty, and the 
Northumbrians retired to their own homes *, if 

When William, who had been employed in ſuppreſſing the in- 
ſurrections in the fouth, received intelligence of theſe tranſactions 
in the north, he was inflamed with the moſt violent rage, and 


ſwore that he would lay that whole country deſolate, and extir- 


pate its inhabitants. To execute this threatened vengeance, he 


marched his army northward; and that he might not have two 


enemies to contend with at the ſame time, he entered into a pri- 


vate negotiation with Oſberne, the commander of the Daniſh ar- 
my, and prevailed upon him, by a ſum of money, and permiſ- 


ſion to plunder the ſea-coafts, to return with his fleet and army 
into Denmark in the ſpring. The King then inveſted York with 
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his army, and having taken it, and received Waltheof its gover- 
nor into favour, he ſpent his Chriſtmas in that city with the uſual 


ſolemnities “. 
In the beginning of the year 1070, William mfirched northward 


with his army, deſtroying and burning the whole country as he 


advanced, and putting all the inhabitants to the ſword without 
mercy. In this cruel and deſtructive manner he proceeded as far 


as Hexham, marking his way with blood and deſolation. Many 


of the wretched inhabitants, who eſcaped the ſword by flying to 
the woods and mountains, periſhed by famine; - in ſo much that 
no fewer than one hundred thouſand men, women, and children, 
are {aid to have been cut off by theſe two cruel enemies of man- 


kind, (ſword and famine), in the ſpace of a few months. In a' 
word, William executed his threatened vengeance with ſuch unre- 


lenting ſeverity, that the whole country between York and Dur- 
ham was converted into a dreary deſert, without houſes and with- 
out inhabitants, and remained in that condition about nine 
years f. Edgar Atheling and his attendants ſeeing all loſt, and 
dreading to fall into the hands of the enraged conqueror, eſcaped 
into Scotland by ſea ; only Coſpatric threw himſelf on the King's 


' mercy, obtained his pardon, and for a 'fum of money was conſti- 


tuted Earl of Northumberland 41. From this period, William 
ſeems to have been quite alienated from his Engliſh ſubjects, and 
to have reſolved to depreſs and ruin them, that they might not 
be able to diſturb his government. 


Malcolm King of Scotland, ſo nearly connected with Edgar A- 
theling, intended to ſupport his cauſe, and aſſiſt the inſurgents ; 


but was too dilatory in his motions. At length, however, he 
marched out of Cumberland, which was then under his dominion, 
into Northumberland, which he plundered with great ſeverity ; and 


* Orderic. Vital. p. 515. Chron. Saxon. p. 154. R. Hoveden, fol, 258. col. 2. 
+ R. Hoveden, p. 258. col. 2. t Id. ibid. | 
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then returned into his own kingdom with much booty, and ſo 
great a number of priſoners, that (if we may believe an ancient 


'Englith hiſtorian) there was hardly a village, or even a houſe in 


Scotland, in which you might not meet with an Engliſh ſlave or 
ſlaves *, | „ | | 
The two brothers, Edwin and Morcar, who had remained quiet 
during all the violent commotions of the preceding year, now 
diſcovered, very unſeaſonably, their fear or their diſaffection by 
flying from the court. Morcar took ſhelter in the iſle of Ely, 
where either by force or fraud he was taken, and thrown into pri- 
ſon. Edwin attempting to make his eſcape into Scotland; the 
common aſylum of the afflicted Engliſh of thoſe times, was be- 
trayed by three brothers his moſt familar friends, into the hands 
of the Normans, and after a brave defence, was killed with about 
twenty of his attendants. As this amiable, but unfortunate 
young nobleman, had been much beloved, he was greatly lament- 
ed, eſpecially by his countrymen the Engliſh ; and even the un- 
relenting William, who had been long inured to blood and flaugh- 
ter, could not refrain from tears when he beheld his head pre- 
ſented to him by the traitors, in hopes of a reward ; inſtead of 
which he condemned them to perpetual exile f. After the death 
of Edwin, and impriſonment of Morcar, all their great eſtates 
were confiſcated, and either veſted in the crown, or granted to the 
Normans . Still further to gratify his own avarice, and that of 
his followers, having received intelligence, that many of the 
wretched Engliſh had concealed their money and plate in mona- 
{teries, he commanded them to be ſtrictly ſearched, and theſe ef- 
fects to be ſeized and confiſcated where-ever they could be found ||. 
As Malcolm, King of Scotland, had given a kind reception to 
all the Engliſh exiles, and was ever ready to aſſiſt them in their 


-' 


„Id. ibid, p. 259. | . | 
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attempts againſt the Norman government, William, having now 
ſuppreſſed all the inſurrections in England, reſolved on an expedi- 


tion into Scotland. In conſequence of this reſolution he conduct- 


ed an army into that country, where he was met by Malcolm at 
the head of an army of equal ſtrength. After the two armies 


had faced each other ſeveral days, a negotiation was ſet on foot, 


which terminated in a peace, by which Malcolm agreed to do 
homage to William for his lands in England, and William agreed 
to receive Edgar Atheling again into favour, and grant him an 


honourable eſtabliſhment *. On his return from Scotland, Wil- 


liam deprived Coſpatric of the earldom of Northumberland, and 
beſtowed it upon Waltheof, who was now become a great favourite, 


and to whom he had given his own niece Judith in marriage F. 


By this peace with Scotland, and the reduction of England to a 
ſtate of tranquillity, William was now at liberty to make a ſe- 
cond voyage to the continent, to ſuppreſs a revolt in the coun- 


ty of Maine, fomented by Fulk Earl of Anjou, who had ſome - 


pretenſions to that county. Willing to allow the Normans ſet- 
tled in England to enjoy ſome repoſe after ſo many toils and 
dangers, he compoſed the army which he carried with him chief- 
ly of his Engliſh ſubjects; who fighting with great bravery, in or- 
der to retrieve their national character for valour, and to gain, if 
poſſible, the eſteem and favour of their ſovereign, ſoon reduced 
the diſputed country to his obedience f. William ſpent the whole 


of this, and the greateſt part of the year 1074, in Normandy, enjoy- 


ing the company of his family, and regulating the affairs of his 
dominions. 

While the Conqueror was thus employed i in his native country, 
a conſpiracy was forming againſt him in England, by ſome of 
thoſe Norman barons on whom he had heaped wealth and ho- 


nours with a liberal hand. Roger Earl of Hereford, ſon and heir 


Id. ibid. Chron, Saxon. p. 181. | + Orderic, Vital. p. 522. 
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of William's great favourite Fitz-Oſberne, had promiſed his ſiſter 
in marriage to Ralph de Guader Earl of Norfolk, and applied to 
the King for his conſent to their nuptials; which he, for reaſons 
unknown to us, refuſed. The two haughty barons were much 
enraged at this refuſal, and, without regarding it, proceeded to the 
celebration of the intended marriage, and invited all the chief 


friends of both families to the marriage-feaſt, amongſt others 
Waltheof Earl of Huntington, Northampton, and Northumber- 
land, married to Judith the King's niece, the only Engliſhman 


who then enjoyed any conſiderable degree of power, wealth, or 
royal favour. When the gueſts were heated with I1quor at the 
nuptial banquet, politics were introduced ; the two Earls gave 
free vent to their diſcontent and reſentment againſt Wilham, re- 


preſenting him as an infamous baſtard, an infolent impe- 


rious tyrant, unworthy to reign over ſuch brave men as they were, 


and at length propoſed a conſpiracy to deprive him of the king- 
dom, which they ſuggeſted might be eaſily accompliſhed in his 


abſence, by the aſſiſtance of the Danes, Welſh, and diſcontented 
Engliſh. Waltheof at firſt heſitated, and objected ; but was at laſt 
prevailed upon to enter into the conſpiracy, which, to their in- 


flamed imaginations, appeared perfectly juft, and eaſy of execu- 


tion. Whenreſt, however, had diſpelled the fumes of liquor, it was 
ſeen in a very different light by the unhappy Waltheof, who be- 
came thoughtful, reſtleſs, and apprehenfive. At length, to relieve 
his loaded heart, he communicated the whole ſecret of the con- 
{piracy to his wife, of whoſe fidelity he entertained no doubt. 
But the faithleſs Judith, whoſe affections were ſecretly fixed on 
another object, glad of an opportunity of ruining her huſband, 
ſent a truſty meſſenger into Normandy to reveal the plot to ber 
uncle, and to aggravate the guilt of Waltheof as much as poſſible. 
Waltheof, not yet eaſy in his mind, revealed the fatal ſecret to 
Lanfranc Archbiſhop of Canterbury, under the ſeal of confeſſion, 
profeſſing repentance, and aſking his advice. That prelate advi- 

ſed 
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ſed him immediately to go to Normandy, and communicate tlie 
whole affair to the King, as the moſt effectual means of meriting 
and obtaining his forgiveneſs. He complied with this advice; 
and met with a reception ſeemingly not unfavourable, though he 
was detained in cuſtody. As ſoon as the other conſpirators heard 


of the flight of Waltheof into Normandy, they concluded that he 


had betrayed them, and raſhly flew to arms before their plot was 
ripe for execution. The Earl of Hereford was defeated, and taken 
priſoner, by the nobles and prelates of Worceſterſhire, The other 
great conſpirator, Ralph Earl of Norfolk, being routed near Cam- 


bridge, by Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, and Regent of the kingdom; 


took ſhelter in his caſtle of Norwich; where he was beſieged, with 
his lady and family. The Earl, dreading to fall into the hands of 


his enemies, made his eſcape beyond ſea; after which his lady 


ſurrendered the caſtle, and agreed to go into perpetual exile. Soon 


after this a Daniſh fleet and army arrived on the Engliſh coaſt to 


the aſſiſtance of the conſpirators ; but hearing that they were ſup- 
preſſed, returned to Denmark without landing *. 

William arrived in England in autumn this year, and found 
the public tranquillity reſtored, by the diſperſion or impriſonment 
af the inſurgents. According to his unjuſt and cruel policy, he 


puniſhed the common people with great ſeverity, hanging ſome, 
and mutilating others. The Earl of Hereford, though he had 


been the author of this conſpiracy, yet, being a Norman, and 


the ſon of a favourite, was treated with great — and only 


conſigned to perpetual confinement f. 
The unhappy Waltheof did not meet with the ſame indulgence, 


though he had the ſtrongeſt claims to mercy. He had been drawn 


into the conſpiracy when he was in a ſtate of intoxication ; he re- 
pented of it as ſoon as he recovered the exerciſe of his reaſon 3 


* Orderic. Vital. p. 424. 435. R. Hoveden. p. 262. Chron. Saxon. p. 182. 183, 
1 Orderic, Vital. p. 435. 
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and he prevented its ſucceſs by a ſeaſonable diſcovery, But being 
an Engliſhman, and poſſeſſed of great wealth, he was obnoxious 
to the Norman courtiers, who coveted his eſtates, and, in conjunc- 


tion with his unfaithful wife, puſhed on the proſecution againſt 


him with great violence. On his trial he denied that he had ever 


entered into the conſpirey, but confeſled that he had concealed it 
for a time. His judges were divided in their opinions, and held 


ſeveral conſultations before they condemned him to death. Even 


after that hard ſentence was pronounced, William heſitated, 
and kept him fome months in priſon at Wincheſter. In this in- 


terval the Engliſh were full of anxiety for his fafety, and put up 


inceſſant prayers to Heaven for his deliverance, while Judith and 


the Norman courtiers eagerly ſolicited his execution, At length 
William yielded to their importunity, and granted a warrant for 
his death ; which was executed, with. indecent haſte, and other 


circumſtances of cruelty, very early in the morning, April 29. on 
a riſing ground without the gates of Wincheſter. Thus fell, by 


the intrigues of a wicked woman, and of covetous ambitious 
courtiers, one of the beſt and greateſt, and almoſt the laſt of the 


ancient Engliſh nobles! His death was bitterty bewailed by his 


. unhappy countrymen, who long revered his memory, * as a 


hero and a ſaint *. 
The other chief conſpirator, Ralph de Guader, Earl of N orfolk, 


had great poſſeſſions in Brittany, to which he retired after his e- 
ſcape from his caſtle of Norwich. As ſoon as William had ſettled 
his affairs in England, he purſued him to the continent, and be- 
ſieged him in the city of Dol, in which he had taken refuge, ſo- 


lemnly ſwearing not to raiſe the ſiege till he had taken the city, 
and feized his enemy. But he ſoon found that it was not in his 


power to keep his oath. For the King of France and Duke of 
Brittany eſpouſing the cauſe of the beſieged, marched with a 


Id. ibid. p. 536 537. 
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powerful army to their relief, and obliged William to raiſe the 
fiege with great precipitation, leaving tents and baggage behind him 
to the value of fifteen thouſand pounds. A peace was ſoon after 
concluded between all the contending parties, which was cement- 
ed by the marriage of the Princeſs Conſtance, a daughter of the 
King of England, to the Duke of Brittany “*. 
William had now reduced all his ſubjects, and made peace with 
all his neighbours, and expected to enjoy ſome repoſe. Theſe ex- 
pectations proved deluſive, and he ſoon found himſelf involved 


in freſh troubles of a moſt. diſagreeable kind, occaſioned by the 


ambitious and impatient fpirit of Robert his eldeſt ſon. That 
young prince had ſome years before been declared heir to all his 


father's dominions on the continent, and now began to inſiſt with 


much earneſtneſs on the immediate poſſeſſion of ſome of theſe do- 
minions. For ſome time William eluded his applications by eva- 
five anſwers ; but at laſt he was obliged to tell him plainly, that 
he was determined not to reſign any of his territories while he 
lived T. This denial increaſed the diſcontent and anger of Robert, 
which was blown up into an ungovernable flame by the following 
incident, trifling in itſelf, but important in its conſequences. 
The King ſpending ſome time this year in the caſtle of L Aigle 
with his court, his two younger ſons, William and Henry, in a 
youthful frolic threw ſome water from an upper apartment on 
their elder brother Robert, and his companions, who were walk- 
ing in the court below. Robert, naturally paſſionate, and at that 


time in a peeviſh diſcontented ſtate of mind, flew into a rage, 
drew his ſword, and ran up ſtairs, threatening to take a bloody 


revenge on his brothers, of whoſe favour with their father he was 
not a little jealous. This occaſioned a prodigious tumult and up- 
roar in the caſtle; and nothing but the preſence and authority of 


the King could have prevented ſome fatal miſchief, The tumult 


Chron. Saxon. p. 183. Orderic. Vital, p. 544. + Orderic, Vital. p. 569. 
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was quelled ; but the wrath of Robert was not appeaſed ; for he 


the young nobility attached to his fortunes, with a view to ſur- 
priſe the citadel of Rowen, the capital of Normandy. They 
were diſappointed in this deſign by the vigilance of the governor; 


orders to ſeize his ſon and all his companions. A few of them 
were taken ; but Robert and the others made their eſcape, and 
were aired by Hugh de Neuf-Chatel into his caſtles. An open 
war now broke out between the father and the ſon ; which raged 
with great violence, and unſpeakable miſchief to Ba country, al- 


molt three years *. 


6D. 1099, At length the conduct, valour, and fortune of William, prevail- 
coneiled io ed; and Robert, though he had been Joined by many of the 


bis ſon. young nobility of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, ſecretly aided 
mother Queen Matilda, was driven out of Normandy, and took 


France. His father purſued him thither, and beſieged the caſtle; 
which was defended with great valour, and many vigorous ſal- 
lies. In one of theſe Robert encountered, wounded, and unhorſed 


ground. As ſoon as the ſon heard his parent's voice, he was pe- 
netrated with remorſe and horror at what he had done, ſprung 
from his horſe, fell on his knees, and moſt earneſtly implored his 


ſmart of his wound, and the many vexations which his ſon's re- 
bellion had occaſioned, did not immediately relent ; but mount- 
ing his horſe, and pronouncing a curſe inſtead of a pardon, return- 
ed to his army f. There reflecting coolly on his ſon's ſubmiſſive 


®* Orderic, Vital. p. 545. M. Paris, p. 7. R. Hoveden, 9. 264, - - 
+ M. Paris, P · 7. Orderic Vital. P. 5 572. 573. 5 


behaviour, 


privately retired from court that very evening, with a number of 


and as ſoon as William heard of this rebellious attempt, he iſſued 


by the King of France, and privately ſupplied with money by his 


ſhelter with his remaining followers in the caſtle of Gerberoy in 


his father; who diſcovered himſelf, by crying out as he fell to the 


pardon. William, chagrined with the indignity of his fall, the | 
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behaviour, his parental affections began to operate: he raiſed the 
ſiege, returned into Normandy, and by the interceſſion of Queen 
Matilda, and other common friends, he was reconciled to Robert 
and his adherents *. 5 

While William reſided in Nee ſome events 1 in 


England which ſeemed to require his preſence. Malcolm King of 


Scotland invaded Northumberland, A. D. 1078, and carried off 
much booty and many priſoners 7. Walcher Biſhop of Durham, 
and Farl of Northumberland, was killed May 14. A. D. 1080, at 


| Gateſhead, with about one hundred of his attendants, by the fa- 


mily and friends of one Leulf, an Engliſh nobleman, who had 


been baſely murdered by Liothwin and Gillebert, two of the Bi- 


ſhop's favourites 1. William, on his return into England, in au- 


tumn this year, ſent an army into the north, under the command of 
his ſon Robert, who had come with him out of Normandy; and of 


his own uterine brother Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, and Earl of Kent, 


to chaſtiſe the Northumbrians, and retalliate the injuries which 
had been done by the King of Scotland. It was in the courſe of 
this expedition that Robert built a caſtle, near the place where the 
Biſhop of Durham had been flain, which he called Newcaſtle, 
from which the flouriſhing town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne derived 
its origin ||, 

Tranquillity being now reſtored to Willian' s family and domi- 


nions, he began about this time, or perhaps a little later, the fa- 


mous ſurvey of England, which doth more honour to his memory 
than any of his victories, This ſurvey was conducted by . com- 
miſſioners, taking information upon oath in each county, of the 
following particulars ; the name of every town or village; —who 
held it in King Edward's days; — who new peſlefled it; — how 
many freemen, villains, and cottagers, were in it; — how many 
hides of land were in each manor; — how many as theſe were in 
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was quelled ; but the wrath of Robert was not appeaſed ; for he 
privately retired from court that very evening, with a number of 
the young nobility attached to his fortunes, with a view to ſur- 
priſe the citadel of Rowen, the capital of Normandy. They 
were diſappointed in this deſign by the vigilance of the governor; 


and as ſoon as William heard of this rebellious attempt, he iſſued 


orders to ſeize his ſon and all his companions. A few of them 
were taken; but Robert and the others made their eſcape, and 
were received by Hugh de Neuf-Chatel into his caſtles. An open 


war now broke out between the father and the ſon ; which raged 


with great violence, and unſpeakable miſchief to the country, al- 


molt three years “. 
At length the conduct, valour, and fortune of William, prevail- 


ed; and Robert, though he had been joined by many of the 


young nobility of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, ſecretly aided 
by the King of France, and privately ſupplied with money by his 


mother Queen Matilda, was driven out of Normandy, and took 
ſhelter with his remaining followers in the caſtle of Gerberoy in 
France. His father purſued him thither, and beſieged the caſtle; 
which was defended with great valour, and many vigorous ſal- 
lies. In one of theſe Robert encountered, wounded, and unhorſed 
his father ; who diſcovered himſelf, by crying out as he fell to the 
ground. As ſoon as the ſon heard his parent's voice, he was pe- 
netrated with remorſe and horror at what he had done, f. prung 
from his horſe, fell on his knees, and moſt earneſtly implored his 
pardon. William, chagrined with the indignity of his fall, the 


ſmart of his wound, and the many vexations which his ſon's re- 


bellion had occaſioned, did not immediately relent ; but mount- 
ing his horſe, and pronouncing a curſe inſtead of a pardon, return- 
ed to his army f. There reflecting coolly on his ſon's ſubmiſſive 


_ ® Orderic, Vital. p. 545. M. Paris, p. 7. R. Hoveden, P+ 262. 
+ M. Paris, p. 7. Orderic Vital. P. 572. 573. 
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behaviour, his parental affections began to operate: he raiſed the 


ſiege, returned into Normandy, and by the interceſſion of Queen 
Matilda, and other common 9 he was reconciled to Robert 
and his adherents *. 

While William reſided in ; Normandy, ſome events happened in 
England which ſeemed to require his preſence. Malcolm King of 
Scotland invaded Northumberland, A. D. 1078, and carried off 
much booty and many priſoners 7. Walcher Biſhop of Durham, 
and Earl of Northumberland, was killed May 14. A. D. 1080, at 
Gateſhead, with about one hundred of his attendants, by the fa- 
mily and friends of one Leulf, an Engliſh nobleman, who had 
been baſely murdered by Liothwin and Gillebert, two of the Bi- 


| ſhop's favourites J. William, on his return into England, in au- 


tumn this year, ſent an army into the north, under the command of 


his ſon Robert, who had come with him out of Normandy; and of 
his own uterine brother Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, and Earl of Kent, 
to chaſtiſe the Northumbrians, and retalliate the injuries which 


had been done by the King of Scotland. It was in the courſe of 
this expedition that Robert built a caſtle, near the place where the 
Biſhop of Durham had been flain, which he called Newcafle, 


from which the flouriſhing town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne derived 


its origin ||, 
Tranquillity being now reſtored to William's family and domi- 
nions, he began about this time, or perhaps a little later, the fa- 


mous ſurvey of England, which doth more honour to his memory 


than any of his victories. This ſurvey was conducted by com- 


miſſioners, taking information upon oath in each county, of the 
following particulars ; the name of every town or village; — who 


held it in King Edward's days; — who new poflefled it; —how 


many freemen, villains, and cottagers, were in it ; — how many 
hides of land were in each manor; — how many of theſe were in 


R. Hoveden. p. 262, | ＋ Id. ibid; Chron, Saxon. p, 184, 
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the demeſne ; — how much wood-land, meadow, and paſture ; 
— how much it paid in taxes in King Edward's days; — and how 
much now ; — how many mills and fiſh-ponds. And in ſome 
places they were even more particular, and took an account of the 
horſes, black cattle, ſwine, ſheep, and hives of bees *. All theſe 
informations were returned by the commiſſioners, and formed in- 


to the two valuable volumes of Doomſday-book, which are ſtill 


preſerved in the exchequer. By this ſurvey William acquired an 
exact knowledge of the poſſeſſions of the crown, the church, the 
nobility, and land-owners ; and of the number, quality, and 
wealth, of all his ſubjects ; from whence ſo wiſe a prince might 


derive manifold advantages. 
About this time Odo, Biſhop of Bayeux, forfeited the favour of 


William his uterine brother, by whom he had been loaded with 
benefits. That ambitious prelate, not contented with all the ho- 
nours which he enjoyed, had caſt his eyes upon the Papal digni- 


ty; and in order to ſecure his advancement to it on the firſt va- 
cancy, had amaſſed prodigious treaſures, and engaged many 
powerful friends, with whom he propoſed to go to Rome, Wil- 
liam, unwilling to ſee ſo great a maſs of money and fo many 


uſeful ſubjects carried out of the kingdom, put a ſtop to this de- 


ſign, by ſeizing Odo in the iſle of Wight, as he was ready to em- 
bark, and confining him in priſon in the caſtle of Rowen, where 


he remained till the King's death f. 


William made a voyage into Normandy this year to viſit his 


Queen, Matilda, who had fallen into a lingering illneſs, of which 
ſhe died on November 2. That princeſs, who is ſaid to have been 
amiable in her perſon, virtuous in her manners, and remarkable 
for her learning, lived in great conjugal harmony with her royal 
conſort thirty-three years, and brought him four ſons; Robert, 
who ſucceeded his father in Normandy ; Richard, who was acci- 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 186. + Orderic, Vital, p. 646. R. Hoveden, p. 263. 
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dentally killed as he was hunting 1n the New Foreſt ; William and 
Henry, who were ſucceſſively kings of England ; and five daugh- 
ters; viz. Cecilia, who became a nun; Conſtance, who was mar- 
ried to the Duke of Brittany ; Agatha, contracted to King Ha- 
rold in her infancy, and afterwards to Alphonſo King of Galicia, 
but died, before marriage, in her way to Spain; Alice, who died 
young; and Adela, married to Stephen Earl of Blois“. William 
is ſaid to have been ſo much affected with the death of his Queen, 
that he relinquiſhed all his former amuſements; but the truth is, 
that the few remaining years of his life were ſo full of alarms, 
toils, and dangers, that he could have little leiſure or inclination 
for amuſement. | | 

The greateſt uneaſineſs of the Conqueror at this time proceeded 
from the intelligence he received, that Canute IV. King of Denmark, 
was making prodigious preparations for invading England, in 
which he was to be aſliſted by Robert Le Friſon Earl of Flanders, 
with ſix hundred ſhips T. To repel this dreaded invaſion, he col- 
lected a great army, not only of Normans, but of adventurers 
from all the neighbouring countries ; brought them over to Eng- 
land, and quartered them upon his Engliſh ſubjects, along the ſea- 
coaſts; where they continued ſeveral months, committing many 
acts of oppreſſion on the unhappy Engliſh, who were allo loaded 
with a grievous tax, for the pay of their oppreſſors I. At length 
William was relieved from his apprehenſions by the welcome 
news, that Canute, diſcouraged by contrary winds, and diſſen- 
fions among his nobles, had relinquiſhed his intended expedition: 
on which he diſmiſſed his mercenary ſoldiers, to the great joy of 
his ſubjects. 

Though there was no open war, there was no cordial peace be- 
tween the Kings of France and ih: | at this time ; and the 


® Orderic, Vital. p. 638, W. Malmſ. p. 62. + W. Malmſ. p. 60. 
+} Hen. Hunt. 1, 7. p. 212. 
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great barons on the borders of their reſpective territories, made 
deſtructive inroads on each other's lands. This irregular kind of 


war continued while William was in England, to the diſadvantage 


of his ſubjects. Hubert de Beaumont, a famous partiſan of thoſe 
times, killed ſeveral Norman barons, and enriched himſelf with 
their ſpoils *®. The Conqueror, reſolving to viſit his dominions on 
the continent to put a ſtop to theſe depredations, ſummoned all 


his prelates, nobles, and knights, to meet him at Saliſbury on the 


firſt of Auguſt ; where he obliged them to renew their oaths of 
fealty, and extorted from them great ſums of money; with which 


he ſoon after ſailed for Normandy, carrying with him Ed- 


gar Atheling, who was ſtill an object of his jealouſy, and of the 
affections of the Engliſh . 

The miſunderſtanding which had long ſubſiſted in . be- 
tween the Conqueror and Philip King of France, now broke out 
into an open war, occaſioned, as it is ſaid, by a witticiſm of that 
King, who hearing that William, who was now become very 
ecepaliite; had been ſome weeks confined by ſickneſs, ſaid, © He 
* hoped his brother of England would ſoon be delivered of his 
great belly, and be able to come abroad.“ This ſarcaſm being 
reported to William, put him into a violent paſſion, and made 
him ſwear, © by the brightneſs and reſurrection of God, (his u- 
** ſual oath), that as ſoon as he came abroad, he would light up 
* a thouſand fires in France for the joy of his recovery +.” Nor 
did he neglect to execute this threat. For in the laſt week of July, 
when the corns and fruits were all ripe, he entered France at the 
head of a powerful army, deſtroying every thing as he advanced ; 
and having taken the town of Mante, he commanded it to be ſet 
on fire and reduced to aſhes. But here a ſtop was put to his de- 
ſtructive career. For being overheated by the warmth of the wea⸗ 


® Orderic. Vital. p. 648. + Chron, Saxon, p. 187. 
+ M. Paris, p. 9. M. Weſtminſt. p. 230. 
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ther, and flames of the town, and having received a bruiſe in his 
belly by the pommel of his ſaddle, he was ſeized with a ſlow fever, 
of which he died, at the Abbey of St Gervais near Rowen, Sep- 
tember 9. in the fixty-third year of his age, and the twenty-firſt 
year of his reign over England *, He enjoyed the full exerciſe of 
his reaſon during his ſickneſs, made his will with great dehbera- 
tion, bequeathing his dominions on the continent to Robert his 
eldeſt ſon, the kingdom of England to his ſecond ſon William, 
and a ſum of money to his youngeſt ſon Henry. To appeaſe the 
reproaches of his conſcience for the cruelties which he had com- 
mitted, he commanded all the ſtate-priſoners to be releaſed, di- 
rected great ſums of money to be diſtributed to the churches and 
the clergy, and practiſed all the other tricks of ſuperſtition that were 
then in vogue. He alſo entertained his courtiers with long diſ- 
courſes on the vanity of worldly greatneſs ; of which they gave 
the ſtrongeſt proof, by every one of them abandoning his. remains 
as ſoon as he expired f. 

William I. commonly called the — was ſtrong, . 
and graceful in his perſon, though his countenance was rather 
ſtern than gracious; and he became corpulent in the latter part of 
his life. He excelled in riding, ſhooting with the bow, and in all 
martial and manly exerciſes. His paſſion for hunting was exceſ- 
ſive, in gratifying which he was guilty of the moſt horrid cruel- 
ties. He had ambition and boldneſs to attempr, and courage and 
wiſdom to execute the moſt arduous enterpriſes, of which his con- 
queſt of England is a ſufficient proof. He was religious accor- 
ding to the mode of the times in which he lived, and treated the 
clergy with great reſpect when they did not oppoſe his will. 
Temperance and chaſtity were his greateſt virtues ; ambition, a- 
varice, and cruelty, his moſt pernicious vices. His government 
was harſh, arbitrary, and tyrannical, eſpecially to his Engliſh 
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ſubjects; who were reduced ſo low, that before the end of his 
reign there was not ſo much as one Engliſhman who was either 
earl, baron, biſhop, or abbot. In a word, William the Conque- 
or was one of the greateſt generals and politicians, but one of the 


moſt tyrannical and cruel kings, that ever ſat on the throne of 


England “. 

William, ſurnamed Rufus, or the Red, Gn the tk of his 
hair, ſecond ſurviving ſon of the Conqueror, who was preſent 
with his father on his deathbed, having obtained his nomination 
to the crown of England, with a letter of recommendation to 
Lanfranc Archbiſhop of Canterbury, did not ſtay to pay the laſt 
duties to his expiring parent, but haſtened over the ſea to take 
poſſeſſion of the crown. As ſoon as he arrived in England, he got 
poſſeſſion of his father's treaſures at Wincheſter, and of the moſt 
important fortreſſes on the coaſt ; and his cauſe being warmly e- 
fpouſed by Lanfranc, by whom he had been educated and knight- 
ed in his youth, he was crowned at Weſtminſter, September 27. 
by that prelate, aſſiſted by the Archbiſhop of York, eight other 
biſhops, and many of the chief nobility . After his coronation 
he returned to Wincheſter, to take a more particular account of his 
father's treaſures, which he found to amount to L. 60,000 in mo- 
ney, equal in weight of filver to L. 180,000, and 1n efficacy to 
L. 900,000 of our money ; beſides gold and filver plate, jewels, 
and other precious effects, to a much greater value. With ſome 
part of this money he paid the legacies which had been left by his 
father to the churches, the clergy, and the poor ; by which he 
gained popularity to himſelf, as well as ſhewed a regard to the 
will of a parent, to whoſe affection he had been ſo much indebt- 


1 1. 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 190. 191. W. Malmſ. p. 63. Hen. Hunt. J. 7. p. 212. 213, 
Ingulph. p. 70. + Orderic. Vital, p. 659. W. . 4. p. 68. 
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Though the coronation of Rufus had not been openly oppoſed, 
it was ſecretly diſliked by many of the chief nobility, who knew 
his fierce imperious character; and having great eſtates in Nor- 
mandy, as well as in England, were ſenſible that it would be im- 
poſſible to preſerve them both, if theſe two countries continued 
under different ſovereigns, who would often be at variance. 


Theſe nobles therefore (of whom Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, Robert 


Earl of Mortain, the two maternal brothers of the late King, Eu- 
ſtace Earl of Boulogne, and Robert de Beleſme, were the chief) 
being then in Normandy, formed a conſpiracy for dethroning 
William, and raiſing his elder brother Robert Duke of Normandy 
to the throne of England. They communicated their deſigns to 
Robert, who encouraged them to proceed, and promiſed to ſup- 
port them with a powerful army. The conſpirators came over to 
England in the end of the laſt and the beginning of this year, to 
increaſe their party, and prepare for the execution of their plot. 
In the firſt of theſe intentions they were not unſucceſsful, pre- 
vailing upon many, and, amongſt others, upon William Biſhop 
of Durham, the King's greateſt favourite, to enter into their 
views. The conſpirators, thinking themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong, 


began to give intimations of their deſigns, by collecting their fol- 


lowers, and fortifying their caſtles, rather too ſoon; which was 
one great cauſe of their miſcarriage *. 

William, juſtly alarmed at this formidable combination againſt 
him, exerted all his vigour to defeat his enemies, and preſerve 
the crown he had obtained. Obſerving that the greateſt part of 
the Normans were engaged in the conſpiracy, he had recourſe to 
the Engliſh, who ſtill conſtituted the body of the people ; and by 
fair promiſes, of reviving their ancient laws, and of allowing 

them the liberty of hunting in the royal foreſts, he perſuaded 
thirty thouſand of them to eſpouſe his cauſe. With theſe, and 


„ Orderic. Vital. p. 666. Chron. Saxon, p. 193. W. Malmſ. 1. 4 p. 68. 
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ſuch Norman barons as adhered to him, he took the field, and in 


one compaign reduced the caſtles of Tunbridge, Pevenſey, and 
Rocheſter; in the laſt of which Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, Euſtace 
Earl of Boulogne, Robert de Beleſme, and other chiefs of the 


conſpiracy, fell into his hands. At firſt he reſolved to make them 


feel the utmoſt rigour of the law; but was at laſt ſo much ſeften- 
ed by the earneſt intreaties of ſome of their friends, who had been 


faithful to him, that he ſpared their lives, allowed them to retire 


into Normandy, and contented himſelf with confiſcating their 
eſtates, which were of great value. Some of theſe eſtates he be- 
ſtowed upon his friends who had aſſiſted him in his diſtreſs, and 
others he retained in his own poſſeſſion. The Duke of Normandy 
had made a feeble attempt to ſupport his partiſans, by ſending a 
ſmall fleet, with ſome troops, to their aſliſtance ; but they were 
intercepted and defeated by the Engliſh fleet *. 

By the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion Rufus. was firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed on the throne of England, and ſoon forgot all his promiſes to 
the unhappy Engliſh who had contributed ſo much to his eſtabliſh- 
ment. The reſtoration of their ancient laws and liberties was no 
more heard of; and inſtead of allowing them to hunt in the royal 
foreſts, to do it was made a capital crime f. He was not fo apt 
to forget injuries as benefits; and retaining a lively reſentment 
againſt his brother Robert, in whoſe behalf the late conſpiracy 
had been formed, he determined to be revenged, by depriving 
him of his dominions. To facilitate the execution of this deſign, 


he corrupted the governors of ſeveral ſtrong places in Normandy, 
particularly of St Valor: and Albemarle, who admitted Engliſh 


garriſons into theſe towns 4. He alſo held an aſſembly of his. 
great barons at Wincheſter, to whom he propoſed an expedition 
into Normandy, to revenge the attempt which had been made to 


®* Chron. Saxon, p. 193. 194. 195- Orderic, Vital. p. 167. 168. W. Malmſ. p. 68. 
+ W. Malmſ. I. 3. p. 70. 1 R. Hoveden, p. 265. 
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deprive him of his crown; and the propoſal was favourably enter- 
tained *, | 

Normandy at this time was a ſcene of great confuſion, occaſion- 
ed by the imprudence and indolence of its ſovereign, and the 
turbulence of its nobility, who made war againſt each other, as 


if they had been independent princes. To complete the miſeries 


of that unhappy country, the province of Maine revolted, and 


attempted to ſhake off the Norman yoke, which it had always 
borne with reluctance F. Robert, conſcious of his inability to 


reduce his own ſubjeRs to obedience, and reſiſt the threatened in- 
vaſion from England, implored the protection of Philip King of 


France ; who eſpouſed his cauſe, and marched at the head of an 


army to his relief. But of this protection he was ſoon deprived 
by the intrigues of his brother William, who, by a great bribe, 
prevailed upon Philip to abandon Robert, and return with his 
army into his own dominions . 

Rufus, having in the preceding year paved the way for the con- 


queſt of Normandy, by gaining many of its nobility to his party, 


failed into that country with an army about Candlemas this year, 


with a deſign to complete the work. Art his landing he was met 
by many Norman barons, who having great eſtates in England, 
and in Normandy, were very deſirous of ſuch an agreement be- 
tween the two brothers as might ſecure them in the poſſeſſion of 
their fortunes in both countries. At their earneſt interceſſion, a 
negotiation was ſet on foot, and at laſt a peace concluded on the 
following terms : — That the King of England ſhould keep the 
county of Ew, the towns of Fiſchamp, Albemarle, and all other 
places of which he had got poſſeſſion; in return for which the 


| barons of Robert's party ſhould be reſtored to their eſtates in Eng- 
land, and William ſhould aſſiſt Robert to reduce the province of 


* Orderic. Vital. p. 680. + Id. ibid. p. 683, 
t Annal. Waverlien, p. 137. R. Hoveden, p. 265. 
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Maine, and the reſt of Normandy to his obedience. By another 


article it was declared, that if either of the two brothers died 


without iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to his whole dominions *. 
This peace was guarantied by twelve of the moſt powerful barons 
of each party, who ſolemnly ſwore to ſee it faithfully obſerved. 
No perſon had ſo much reaſon to be diſſatisfied with this peace, 
as Prince Henry, the Conqueror's youngeſt ſon ; who, by the firſt 
article, ſaw himſelf in danger of being ſtript of the Cotentin, a 
country of Normandy, which he had purchaſed from his brother 
Robert with a part of the money left him by his father ; and by 
the ſecond article, he beheld himſelf deprived of all hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding either to Normandy or England, on the demiſe of one of 
his brothers without heirs. This young prince being brave and 
reſolute, determined to defend his property; and collecting ſome 


troops who were willing to follow his fortunes, he ſeized and for- 


tified Mount St Michael, reſolving to defend it to the laſt extre- 
mity. His two ungenerous and too powerful brothers having 
reduced all the reſt of the Cotentin, came and laid fiege to the 
place where he had taken ſhelter. In the courſe of this ſiege the 


King of England was thrown from his horſe, and on the point of 


being ſlain by a common trooper. The place was defended with 
great obſtinacy ; but the beſieged, after ſuffering great hardſhips 
from thirſt and hunger, were obliged to ſurrender from a total 
failure of their proviſions, and were allowed to go where they 
pleaſed. After this the unfortunate Henry wandered from place 
to place for ſome time, with a few faithful friends, without any 
ſettled reſidence or means of ſupport f. 

After the pacification above mentioned, and the reduction of 
the Cotentin, Robert Duke of Normandy came into England 


* Chron. Saxon, p. 197. R. Hoveden. p. 265. : 
+ Chron. de Mailroſs, p. 161. T. Radborn, p. 264, W. Malmſ. p. 69, Orderic. 
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with his brother William, and aſſiſted him in his war with Mal- 
colm King of Scotland; which will be more particularly related 
in the hiſtory of that country. This harmony between the two 


brothers was not of long duration. For Robert, diſcovering that 


his brother ſtill continued his intrigues on the continent, and en- 


deavoured to increaſe his party among the Norman barons, left 


England in diſcontent about Chriſtmas, A. D. 1092, and return- 
ed into his own dominions. Rufus falling dangerouſly ill at 
Gloceſter in the following lent, was ſeized with great remorſe for 
his vices, and particularly for his tyrannical and oppreſſive go- 
vernment ; and made many ſolemn promiſes of amendment; 
which were all forgotten as ſoon as he recovered *, 

Duke Robert, after his return into his own country, diſcovered ſo 
many machinations of his brother William to debauch his ſubjects 


and diſturb his government, that he was greatly irritated, and ſent - 


him an angry meſſage, demanding his immediate appearance in 
Normandy to fulfil the conditions of the late treaty, William 
complied with this requiſition, and went over to the continent 


in the ſpring; but with no good intention. The two brothers 


had an interview in preſence of the lords of both parties who had 
ſworn to ſee the late agreement performed by their reſpective ſove- 
reigns. This interview terminated in an open breach; for which 
William was univerſally condemned. That ambitious prince, 


thinking he had now found an opportunity of completing the ruin 


of his unhappy brother, by attacking him when he was at va- 
riance with many of his ſubjects, immediately began hoſtilities, by 
ſeizing ſome caſtles. But Robert was reſcued from this imminent 
danger, by the interpoſition of the King of France, who marched 


an army to his relief; and by news from England, which obliged. 


* Chron, Saxon, p. 198. 199. 
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William to abandon his interprize, and return into that king- 


dom *. 
A dangerous conſpiracy had been formed in his abſence by Ro- 


bert de Moubray Earl of Northumberland, William Earl of Ew, 
Roger de Lacey, and ſeveral other great barons, to dethrone him, 


and to raiſe his couſin Stephen Earl of Aumale to the throne. 


William, naturally alert and keen, marched an army with great 


expedition into the north, by which he ſurpriſed ſome of the chief 


conſpirators in Newcaſtle, and took the Earl of Northumberland's 
brother at Tinmouth. The Earl himſelf was beſieged in his caſtle 


of Bamburgh; and attempting to make his eſcape, he was taken, 
and thrown into priſon at Windſor ; where he lived in confinement 
no leſs than thirty years. 


Some of the other conſpirators were 
hanged, and others mutilated, and all their — eſtates confiſca- 


ted . 


Robert Duke of Normandy was ſeized with the ai frenzy 
of croiſading, which about this time broke out in Europe, and, 


with ſeveral other princes, reſolved to engage in an expedition 


into the Eaſt, for reſcuing the city of Jeruſalem, and the Holy Land, 
out of the hands of the Turks. To procure money for putting 
this raſh deſign in execution, he propoſed to mortgage his duchy 


three (ſome ſay five) years, to his brother William, for ten thou- 


ſand marks. William joyfully accepted the propoſal, extorted the 
money from his ſubjects in England, chiefly from the clergy, 
carried it over, paid it to his brother, and received the valuable 
pledge I. 

William, having taken poſſeſſion of Normandy, came over in- 
to England about Eaſter, and made an unſucceſsful expedition in- 


M. Paris, p. 12. col. 2. Hen. Hunt. 1, 7. p. 214. 
+ R. Hoveden, p. 267. W. Malmſ. 1. 4. p. 70. 
t Eadmir. p. 35. M. Paris, p. 20. col. 2. W. Malmf, p. 76. 
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to Wales, in which he loſt a great number of men, as he had 4. P. 1097. 


done in ſome former expeditions. Tired with theſe fruitleſs at- 
tempts to reduce the Welſh, he commanded ſeveral caſtles to be 
built on the borders to check their incurfions into England, and 
returned into Normandy in November, where his preſence was 
wanted *. 

His poſſeſſion of Normandy involved William in wars with A. D. 1098. 

WEE | . . 1 | War with 

the King of France, and other neighbouring princes, who had France. 
ſeized certain territories which he pretended belonged to- that 
duchy. Theſe wars were carried on all this year with various 
ſucceſs, but without any very deciſive event, except the recovery 
of the province of Maine from the brave Heli de la Fleche, who 
had defended it with great bravery ſeveral years ; but being now 
taken priſoner, was obliged to reſign it to regain his liberty f. | | 

William, after the reduction of Maine, returned into England, A. D. 1099. | 
and kept the feſtival of Whitſontide in Weſtminſter-hall, which ici del! 
he had built, and which, on account of its great dimenſions and F** | 
magnificence, was an object of univerſal admiration T. When | | | 
_ Heli de la Fleche was ſet at liberty, he made an offer of his ſer- 
4 vice to the King of England; which being rejected, he was in- 
E flamed with the moſt violent reſentment, and retired, threatening: 
to be revenged for the indignity. William, equally fierce and 
haughty, inſtead of ſeizing his perſon before he was out of his 
reach, commanded him, with a diſdainful air, to be gone and. 
do his worſt ||. The indignant baron, retired to his eſtate, ſpent 
his time in preparing for the execution of his revenge. About 
the beginning of June, getting together a body of troops, he 
ſurpriſed the city of Mans, the capital of Maine; but could not. 
take the caſtle, The meſlenger who was ſent to acquaint Wil- 
ham with this event, found him hunting in the New Foreſt ; and. 


Annal. Waverlien, p. 140. + Orderic. Vital. p. 767. 771. 
+ Annal. Waverlien, p. 163. Orderic. Vital. p. 773. 
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though he was prodigiouſly fond of that diverſion, he no ſooner 
heard what had happened, than he put ſpurs to his horſe, and 


rode full ſpeed towards the ſea-coaſt, inſtantly imbarked, though 


it blew a furious ſtorm, and landed next morning at Barfleur. 
From thence he proceeded with equal impetuoſity to Bonneville, 
joined his army, and marched towards Mans. Heli hearing of 
his unexpected approach, raiſed the fiege, and retired to the ſtrong 
caſtle of Chateau de Loir *. The King, after he had deſolated 


| the lands of his enemy, diſmiſſed his forces, and returned to Eng- 


land. 

William Duke of Guyenine, neither inſtructed nor deterred by 
the calamities which had befallen other princes, and their followers, 
who had abandoned their own country, and gone to the Holy 
Land, put himſelf at the head of a new army of Croiſaders, and 
offered to mortgage his duchy to the King of England for a ſum 
of money, to defray the expences of his expedition. Rufus, as 
ambitious as he was rich, accepted the offer, provided the money, 
and prepared an army to take poſſeſſion of his new territories, 
with which he lay near the ſea-coaſt, waiting for a fair wind to 
waft him to the continent. On Auguſt 2. after dinner, the King, 
with his brother Prince Henry, and a numerous retinue, went to 
hunt in the New Foreſt, where an event happened which put an 
end to all the projects of this reſtleſs and ambitious monarch, To- 
wards evening, when the company were diſperſed in purſuit of 
their game, a buck ſuddenly ſpringing between the King and one 
Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, who excelled in archery, he 
diſcharged an arrow at him, which glancing on a tree, ſtruck his 


royal maſter on the breaſt, pierced his heart, and deprived him of 


life, almoſt without a groan F. 


„Id. ibid p. 775. | | : 
+ Chron, Saxon, p. 207. R. Hoveden, p. 263, Hen. Hunt, J. 7. p. 217. M. Paris, 
p. 37. W. Malmſ. p. 71, 
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Thus fell William Rufus, in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
and fortieth of his age, when he was in perfect health, in great 
proſperity, and full of ſchemes for the enlargement of his domi- 
nions, the increaſe of his riches, and the gratification of his paſ- 
ſions. In his perſon he was ſtrong and active, of a ſanguine com- 
plexion, red hair, a ſtern and haughty aſpect, with a ſtammering 
in his ſpeech, eſpecially when he was angry. In his temper he was 
ambitious, covetous, cruel, proud, and paſſionate; a profane 
ſwearer, and ſcoffer at all religion; addicted to wine and women; 
vain in his dreſs; delighting in the 11 of the looſe and pro- 
fligate of both ſexes. His great activit, bravery, and ſkill in 


war, would have been virtues, if they had not been employed in 


robbing his unhappy brother of his dominions, and in diſturbing 
all his neighbours. To his Engliſh ſubjects he was ungrateful 
and perfidious, violating all his promiſes, and trampling upon all 


their laws. To his ſoldiers, and to thoſe who adminiſtered to his 


pleaſures, he was profuſe of that money which he had extorted 
from his people by the moſt oppreſſive arts. Ralf Flambard, a 
man of mean birth, and moſt abandoned character, his greateſt 
favourite, and the chief inſtrument of his tyranny, was raiſed 
by him to the higheſt honours, being Biſhop of Durham, and 


chief juſticiary of the kingdom *. It is no wonder that a prince 


of this odious character died unlamented. As he was never mar- 
ried, he left no legitimate children. 

It is now time to take a tranſient view of ſuch of the civil and 
military tranſactions of the other Britiſh nations as have not been 
already mentioned. | 

The civil and military hiſtory of Wales! in hes period which 
is the ſubject of this ſection, conſiſts entirely of the ſucceſſions of 
the petty princes of its ſeveral diſtricts, their mutual wars againſt 


* Chron, "RY p. 207, 208. W. Mal:nſ. 1.4. paſſim. Eadmerus, p.14. 47. Hen. 
Hunt. 1 7. p. 217. | 
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OF other, or thet predatory incurſions into the Engliſh territo- 
ries. A minute detail of theſe unimportant events would be te- 
dious; a general one would be unſatisfactory and unintelligible: 


it may be better therefore to refer ſuch of our readers as deſire to- 


be more particularly informed, to the work quoted below “*. 
Malcolm III. ſurnamed Canmore, or Great-head, had been peace- 
ably ſeated on the throne of Scotland, about nine years before the 
landing of William Duke of Normandy ; and during that time 
had lived in peace, and even in friendſhip, with Edward the Con- 
feſſor, by whom he had been aſliſted in recovering the kingdom of 
his anceſtors from the uſurper Macbeth T. Many of the Enghth 


nobility, who had been engaged in the unfortunate battle of Haſt- 


ings, or had been concerned in unſucceſsful inſurrections againſt 
the Conqueror, fled into Scotland, and were kindly received by 


Malcolm; eſpecially after his marriage with Margaret, ſiſter of 


Edgar Atheling, the favourite of the Engliſh nation, and the true 
heir of the Engliſh crown. At the inſtigation of theſe noble re- 
fugees, and in ſupport of the pretenſions of his brother-in-law, 
he made ſeveral inroads into England, (the moſt conſiderable of 
which have been occaſionally mentioned), which were retaliated. 


by ſimilar inroads of the Conqueror and his fucceſſor into Scot- 


land. In conſequence of a pacification made between William Ru- 
fas and Malcolm, in one of theſe incurſions, A. D. T092, the 
King of Scotland the year after paid a viſit to the Engliſh court at 
Gloceſter ; but met with ſuch haughty and ungracious treat- 
ment, that he returned home in diſcontent, and raiſed an army, 
with which he invaded England for the fifth time T. This was a 
moſt unfortunate expedition ; for King Uh with his eldeſt. 


The hiſtory of Cambria; now called Water, vritten in the Britiſh language, tranſ- 
lated by H. Lloyd, and continued by D. Powel, D. D. p. 104.—157. 

+ See vol. 2. ch. 1. p. 118. 

+ Chron, Saxon. p. 198. 199. R. Hoveden, p. 266. 
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ſon Prince Edward, falling into an ambuſh, were both killed, No- 
vember 13. A. D. 1093, by Robert Mowbray Earl of Northum- 
berland. Queen Margaret was ſo much affected with the melan- 
choly news of the ſlaughter of her beloved huſband, and fa- 
vourite ſon, that ſhe died a few days after of grief. Malcolm, 
who was a brave and good prince, had, by his pious and amiable 


conſort, fix ſons, viz, Edward, who was ſlain with his father; 
Edmund, who embraced a religious life; Ethelred, who died in 


his infancy ; Edgar, Alexander, and David, who were ſucceſſive- 
ly Kings of Scotland; and two daughters, viz. Matilda, who 
was married to Henry I. King of England ; and Mary, who was 
married to Euſtace Earl of Boulogne. 

The ſurviving ſons of Malcolm being young at the time of his 


death, and the rules of ſucceſſion to the crown in Scotland being ſtill 


unſettled, it was uſurped by his brother Donald, ſurnamed Baan 


or the White; and the young princes Edgar, Alexander, and David, 


retired into England; where they were kindly entertained by their 
maternal uncle Edgar Atheling. Donald is ſaid to have been 
raiſed to the throne by that party among the Scots, who had 


been diſſatisfied with the late king, for his great liberality to 


the Engliſh exiles. In order to ſupport himſelf in his uſur- 
pation, he ceded the weſtern iſles to Magnus King of Norway, 
who engaged to aſſiſt him againſt all his enemies. This mea- 
ſure, with ſome ſeverities exerciſed againſt thoſe who refuſed to 
ſwear ſubmiſhon to his authority, ſoon raiſed many malecon- 
tents, who invited Duncan, natural ſon of the late king, a brave 
warrior, in the ſervice of William Rufus, to come into Scotland, 
and attempt to dethrone the uſurper. Duncan complied with 
the invitation; and coming, attended by ſome Engliſh troops, 
and being joined by all the friends of Malcolm and his family, 
Donald found himſelf too weak to make a ſtand, and retired in- 


to the weſtern ifles about fix months after his acceſſion. The 


greatneſs of the late conqueror of England had reflected ſo much 
honour 
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each other, or their predatory incurſions into the Engliſh territo- 
ries. A minute detail of theſe unimportant events would be te- 
dious ; a general one would be unſatisfactory and unintelligible : 
it may be better therefore to refer ſuch of our readers as deſire to- 
be more particularly informed, to the work quoted below x. 
Malcolm IH. furnamed Cammore, or Great-head, had been peace- 
ably ſeated on the throne of Scatland, about nine years before the 
landing of William Duke of Normandy ; and. during that time 
had lived in peace, and even in friendſhip, with Edward the Con- 
feſſor, by whom he had been aſſiſted in recovering the kingdom of 
his anceſtors from the uſurper Macbeth T. Many of the Engliſh 
nobility, who had been engaged in the unfortunate battle of Haſt- 
ings, or had been concerned in unſucceſsful inſurrections againſt 
the Conqueror, fled into- Scotland, and were kindly received by 
Malcolm; eſpecially after his marriage with Margaret, ſiſter of 


Edgar Atheling, the favourite of the Engliſh nation, and the true 


heir of the Engliſh crown. At the inſtigation of theſe noble re- 
fugees, and in ſupport of the pretenſions of his brother-in-law, 
he made ſeveral inroads into England, (the moſt conſiderable of 
which have been occaſionally mentioned), which were retaliated 
by ſimilar inroads of the Conqueror and his ſucceſſor into Scot- 
In conſequence of a pacification made between William Ru- 
the 
King of Scotland the year after paid a viſit to the Engliſh court at 
Gloceſter ; but met with ſuch haughty and ungracious treat- 
ment, that he returned home in difcontent, and raiſed an army, 
with which he invaded England for the fifth time F. This was a 
moſt unfortunate expedition; for King Malcolm, with his eldeſt 


land. 


„The hiſtory of Cambria; now called Valet, written in the Britiſh language, tranſ- 
lated by H. Lloyd, and continued by D. Powel, D. D. p. 104.—157. 

+ See vol. 2. ch. 1. p. 118. 

+: Chron, Saxon. p. 198. 199. R. rates, p-. 266, 
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ſon Prince Edward, falling into an ambuſh, were both killed, No- 
vember 13. A. D. 1093, by Robert Mowbray Earl of Northum- 


berland. Queen Margaret was ſo much affected with the melan- 
choly news of the {laughter of her beloved huſband, and fa- 
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vourite ſon, that ſhe died a few days after of grief. Malcolm, 


who was a brave and good prince, had, by his pious and amiable 
conſort, ſix ſons, viz, Edward, who was ſlain with his father; 


Edmund, who embraced a religious life; Ethelred, who died in 


his infancy ; Edgar, Alexander, and David, who were ſucceſſive- 


ly Kings of Scotland; and two daughters, viz. Matilda, who 


was married to Henry I. King of England ; and Mary, who was 
married to Euſtace Earl of Boulogne. | 

The ſurviving ſons of Malcolm being young at the time of his 
death, and the rules of ſucceſſion to the crown in Scotland being ſtill 
unſettled, it was uſurped by his brother Donald, ſurnamed Baan 
or the White; and the young princes Edgar, Alexander, and David, 
retired into England; where they were kindly entertained by their 
maternal uncle Edgar Atheling. Donald is ſaid to have been 
raiſed to the throne by that party among the Scots, who had 
been diffatisfied with the late king, for his great liberality to 
the Engliſh exiles, In order to ſupport himſelf in his uſur- 
pation, he ceded the weſtern ifles to Magnus King of Norway, 
who engaged to aſſiſt him againſt all his enemies. This mea- 
ſure, with ſome ſeverities exerciſed againſt thoſe who refuſed to 
ſwear ſubmiſhon to his authority, ſoon raiſed many malecon- 
tents, who invited Duncan, natural ſon of the late king, a brave 
warrior, in the ſervice of William Rufus, to come into Scotland, 


and attempt to dethrone the uſurper. Duncan complied with 


the invitation; and coming, attended by ſome Engliſh troops, 
and being joined by all the friends of Malcolm and his family, 
Donald found himſelf too weak to make a ſtand, and retired in- 
to the weſtern iſles about fix months after his acceflion. The 
greatneſs of the late conqueror of England had reflected ſo much 
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honour on baſtardy, in which he ſeemed to glory, that it was. 
little or no obſtruction to ſucceſſions; and Duncan was crowned 
King of Scotland, to the excluſion of the legitimate ſons of King 


Malcolm. But this prince having ſpent his whole life in camps, 


and being little acquainted with the conduct of civil government, 
and delighting moſt in the company of the Engliſh and Normans, 
ſoon became unpopular ; and was murdered by Malpeder Earl of 
Mearns, a friend of the late King Donald, in the caſtle of Mon- 


teith, A. D. 1095. On the news of this event, Donald lefr his 


lurking- place in the iſles; and, by the help of his partiſans, and 
an army of Norwegians, once more took poſſeſſion of the crown 


of Scotland. But he did not long enjoy this ſecond uſurpation. 


For Edgar Atheling, being furniſhed with a body of troops by 
William Rufus, conducted his nephew Prince Edgar, the eldeſt 


legitimate ſon of the late King Malcolm, into Scotland, about 


Michaelmas, A. D. 1097, defeated the uſurper, took him priſoner, 
and ſeated the young prince on the throne of his anceſtors *, 


C. F. II. 


Ihe civil and military biftory of Great Britain, from the acceſſion | 


of Henry I. A. D. 1100, to the acceſſion of Henry II. A. D. 1154. 


ExRy, the youngeſt ſon of William the Conqueror, was in 
another part of the New Foreſt purſuing his game, when 

his brother William was killed; and no ſooner heard of that e- 
vent, than he put ſpurs to his horſe, and galloped to Win- 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 199. 206. Buchanan hiſt. I. 7. p. 199. Boeth. Scot. hiſt. 1. 12. 
p. 259. Fordun. Scot. Chron. I. 5. c. 21.—24. | . 
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cheſter, to ſeize the royal treaſure, in order to uſurp the crown; 
a defign equally daring and unnatural, as he knew that his eldeſt 


brother Robert, who had a better title, both by primogeniture, 


and by a folemn compact with the laſt poſſeſſor, ratified by 


the chief nobility, was alive, and on his return from the Holy 


Land, crowned with laurels. William de Breteuil, the keeper of 
the royal treaſure, was alſo in the field, and, ſufpecting what 
might happen, rode to Wincheſter with equal ſpeed. At his ar- 


rival he found Prince Henry demanding the keys of the treaſury, 


with many threats ; and boldly interpoſed, declaring, that both 
the treaſure and the crown belonged to Robert his elder brother, 
to whom both he and the Prince had ſworn fealty, and that for 
his ufe he was determined to keep what had been committed to 
his charge. The Prince, ſenſible that if he failed in this attempt, 


he could not hope for ſucceſs in his chief deſign, drew his ſword, 
and threatened immediate death to any who ſhould oppoſe him; 


and being ſapported by ſome nobles who eſpouſed his cauſe, he 
got poſſeſſion of all the treaſure; with which he haſtened to Lon- 
don, the capital of the kingdom *, Here, by great gifts, and 
greater promiſes, he made ſo many friends, that he was crowned 
at Weſtminſter by Maurice Biſhop of London, on Sunday 5th 
Auguſt, in leſs than three days after his brother's death f. So 
eager was he to ſeize the SY prize, and ſo well had he em- 
ployed his time. 
Though Henry had thus obtained the crown by his courage 
and celerity, he was ſenſible that he could not keep it without the 
affections of his people, to gain which he employed every ima- 


ginable art of popularity. He recalled Anſelm Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the idol of the clergy, from his exile : he publiſhed 


a royal charter, full of the moſt captivating promiſes of re- 


- ® Orderic. Vital. p 782. Simeon Dunelm. col. 225. R. de Diceto, col. 498. J. 
Bromt. col. 997. | + Simeon Dunelm. col. 225. R. de Diceto, col. 498. 
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dreſſing all the wrongs of the two preceding reigns, reviving the 
laws of Edward the Confeſſor, and granting all the immunities 
that the greateſt friends of liberty and of their country could de- 
fire : he ſeized Ralph Flambard Biſhop of Durham, the deteſted 


inſtrument of his brother's oppreſſions, and threw him into pri- 


ſon; and effectually to engage the hearts of the native Engliſh, 


who were yet a diſtinct people from the Normans, he married 


the Princeſs Matilda, daughter of Malcolm Canmore, ſiſter of 
Edgar the reigning King of Scotland, and niece of Edgar Athe- 
ling. Beſides all this, he baniſhed from court all the profligate 
companions of his brother's pleaſures,. ſet many priſoners of ſtate 
at liberty, and remitted many debts that were owing to the 
crown *. By theſe means his government became very agreeable, 
eſpecially to the clergy and the common people, who felt a ſen- 
{ible difference between his mild adminiſtration and the tyranny 


of the late reign. 


Henry ſoon found both the neceſſity and advantage of his po- 


pularity. For his injured brother Robert returned from the Holy 


Land about a month after his acceſſion, was joyfully received by 
all his Norman ſubjects, and encouraged to attempt the recovery 
of the crown of England. To this he was alſo invited by Ro- 
bert de Beleſme Earl of Shrewſbury and Arundel, and his two 
brothers Roger and Arnulf, William de Warenne Earl of Surrey, 
Walter Giffard, Yvo de Grentmeſnil, and ſeveral other Engliſh 
barons, who promiſed to join him with all their followers f. 
He was further animated to this undertaking by the famous 


Ralph Flambard, who made his eſcape out of the tower of Lon- 


don, got over into Normandy, and became as great a favourite 
with Robert as he had been with Rufus 4. Spurred on by re- 
ſentment and ambition, and encourged by the probability of ſuc- 


NM. Paris, p. 38. 39. Chron. Saxon. p. 208. 209, W. Malmſ. I. 5. p. 88. R. 
Hoveden, p. 259. + Orderic. Vital. p. 785. 786. t Id. Ibid. 
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ceſs, Robert ſpent the winter and ſpring in making preparations 
for invading England. Henry was ſtill more active in preparing 


for his defence, in which he was greatly aſſiſted by the clergy, 
and the common people, efpecially the native Engliſh. Anſelm 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to whom he paid great court, eſpou- 
Jed his caufe with much warmth, attended him in all his mo- 
tions, and confirmed many in his intereſt, who were wavering, 


by threatening them with the wrath of heaven, and the thun- 


ders of the church, if they revolted. He even became ſurety for 
Henry, to the barons of his party, that he would never break 


any of his promiſes, or revoke any of the liberties he had grant- 
ed, and thereby kept them ſteady in their attachment *, In the 
mean time Henry fitted out a fleet to cruiſe on the coaſt of Nor- 


mandy; but the greateſt part of the ſhips were carried over to 
his brother by ' their commanders f. He alſo raiſed an army, 


compoſed chiefly of the native Engliſh, with a few Norman ba- 
rons and their followers, with which he marched to Pevenſey, a- 


bout Midſummer, imagining the invaſion would have been at- 
tempted at that place ; but hearing that Robert had landed at 


Portſmouth, July 19th, and had been joined by his partiſans, 


he directed his march that way 4. 
The two armies, at their approach, being nearly equal, and 


ſtruck with mutual awe, ſtood facing each other ſeveral days 


without coming to action. This gave the Archbiſhop and ſome 
barons of both parties, who were anxious about the event of a 
battle, and defirous of a peace, an opportunity of ſetting a treaty 
on foot, which terminated in an accommodation on the follow- 
ing terms, Robert relinquiſhed his pretenſions to the crown of 
England for an annual penſion of three thouſand marks, All 


the barons of both parties were reſtored to all their eſtates and 


honours in Normandy and England. Henry gave up to Robert 


* Eadmer. hiſt. p. 59. I + Chron. Saxon, p. 209, 
4 Orderic. Vital. p. 787. Simeon Dunelm, col. 226, | 
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all the places which he held in Normandy; and it was ſtipu- 
lated, that if either of the brothers died without legitimate male 
iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to all his dominions *. This peace, 


according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, was guarantied by twelve of 
the moſt powerful barons of each party T. After this pacification, 
both armies were diſbanded; and Robert having ſpent about two 
months with his brother in great feſtivity, returned into Normandy. 

Though the barons of Robert's party were reſtored to their 
eſtates in England by the late treaty, they were not reſto- 
red to the favour of their ſovereign, who ſecretly reſolved to 
embrace the firſt opportunity of accompliſhing their deſtruction. 
He began with Robert de Beleſme Earl of Shrewſbury and Arun- 


del, who was at once the moſt powerful and moſt diſaffected. 


That nobleman, after the late pacification, retired to his eſtates, 
and applied himſelf with great vigour to the fortifying his old 
caſtles, and building new ones; which furniſhed the King with 
a pretence to commence hoſtilities againſt him; in which he was 
ſo ſucceſsful, that in a ſhort campaign of three weeks, he took 
all his caſtles, and obliged him to retire into Normandy . Soon 
after his two brothers were alſo baniſhed; and all the other ba- 
rons who had joined Robert on his invaſion, were, by various 
means, and under various pretences, either ruined or very much 
reduced ||, 


Thele ſeverities exerciſed towards his friends, excited the moſt 


violent emotions of anger in the boſom of the honeſt- hearted· but 
imprudent Robert, who came into England to expoſtulate with 
his too artful brother on his breaches of their late treaty. But he 
ſoon found reaſon to repent of this inconſiderate ſtep. For though 
he was decently received, he obſerved that he was carefully 
watched in all his motions, which made him dread the loſs of 


+ Chron. Saxon, p. 209. 210. Orderic. Vital. p. 788. M. Paris p. 40. R. Ho- 
veden, p. 269. 1 J. Bromt. col. 998. 4 R. Hoveden, p. 269. 
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his liberty, for which he had made no previous ſtipulations, To 


extricate himſelf out of this dangerous ſituation, he reſigned his 


penſion of three thouſand marks to the Queen of England; on 
which he was permitted to retire, and returned into Norman- 
dy, covered with ſhame, and tormented with vexation at his Own 


raſhneſs * | | 
beads, at this time, was a ſcene of great confuſion, 
through the indolence, imprudence, prodigality, and ill govern- 
ment of its ſovereign, who had loſt all authority. The great 
barons made war againſt each other, and deſolated the country 
with fire and ſword, This procured an invitation from ſeveral 
Norman barons, to King Henry to come over, in order to put a 
ſtop to theſe confuſions, and reſtore peace to that unhappy coun- 


try. He joyfully accepted of this invitation, and went into Nor- 


mandy about Midſummer, attended by a body of troops. At his 


arrival he was waited upon by many of the greateſt Norman 


barons, who complained batterly of the miſconduct of their own 
prince, and implored his protection. He received them in the 


kindeſt manner, and, by his promiſes and liberalities, gained 


them to enter into his views, of depriving his unhappy brother 
of his dominions. He had alſo an interview with Robert, in 
which he reproached him, in very ſtrong terms, for his errors 
in government, and the miſeries which he had thereby brought 
upon his country. In this interview he obtained from him the 
ſovereignty of the county of Evreux, and the homage of its 
Count. Having thus humbled and weakened his brother, 


ſtrengthed his own party, and paved the way for the reduction 


of Normandy, he returned into England F. 

After ſpending the winter in this kingdom, Henry raiſed an 
army in the ſpring, with which he paſſed over to Normandy a- 
bout the end of Lent, and being joined by the Norman barons 
of his party, he took the field, and proceeded to hoſtilities, under 


* Orderic. Vital, p. 805, Chron. Saxon, p. 211. + Orderic. Vital. p. 814. 
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all the places which he held in Normandy ; and it was ſtipu- 
lated, that if either of the brothers died without legitimate male 
iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to all his dominions *. This peace, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, was guarantied by twelve of 
the moſt powerful barons of each party . After this pacification, 
both armies were diſbanded ; and Robert having ſpent about two 
months with his brother in great feſtivity, returned into Normandy. 

Though the barons of Robert's party were reſtored to their 
eſtates in England by the late treaty, they were not reſto- 
red to the favour of their ſovereign, who ſecretly reſolyed to 
embrace the firſt opportunity of accompliſhing their deſtruction, 
He began with Robert de Beleſme Earl of Shrewſbury and Arun- 
del, who was at once the moſt powerful and moſt diſaffected. 
That nobleman, after the late pacification, retired to his eſtates, 
and applied himſelf with great vigour to the fortifying his old 


caſtles, and building new ones; which furniſhed the King with 


a pretence to commence hoſtilities againſt him; in which he was 


ſo ſucceſsful, that in a ſhort campaign of three weeks, he took 


all his caſtles, and obliged him to retire into Normandy x. Soon 


after his two brothers were alſo baniſhed; and all the other ba- 


rons who had joined Robert on his invaſion, were, by various 
means, and under various pretences, either ruined or very much 
reduced ||, | | 

Theſe ſeverities exerciſed towards his friends, excited the moſt 
violent emotions of anger in the boſom of the honeſt- hearted · but 


imprudent Robert, who came into England to expoſtulate with 


his toq artful þrother on his breaches of their late treaty. But he 


ſoon found reaſon to repent of this inconſiderate ſtep. For though 


he was decently received, he obſerved that he was carefully 
watched in all his motions, which made him dread the loſs of 


* Chron. Saxon. p. 209. 210. Orderic. Vital. p. 788. M. Paris p. 40. R. Ho- 
veden, p. 269. J. Bromt. col. 998. 4 R. Hoveden, p. 269. 
Orderic. Vital. p. 804. 808. ; | 
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his liberty, for which he had made no previous ſtipulations. To 
extricate himſelf out of this dangerous ſituation, he reſigned his 
penſion of three thouſand marks to 'the Queen of England ; on 
which he was permitted to retire, and returned into Norman- 
dy, covered with ſhame, and tormented with vexation at his own 
raſhneſs * | 

„ at this time, was a ſcene of great — 
through the indolence, imprudence, prodigality, and ill govern- 
ment of its ſovereign, who had loſt all authority. The great 


barons made war againſt each other, and deſolated the country 


with fire and ſword. This procured an invitation from ſeveral 
Norman barons, to King Henry to come over, in order to put a 
ſtop to theſe confuſions, and reſtore peace to that unhappy coun- 


try. He joyfully accepted of this invitation, and went into Nor- 


mandy about Midſummer, attended by a body of troops. At his 


arrival he was waited upon by many of the greateſt Norman 


barons, who complained bitterly of the miſconduct of their own 
prince, and implored his protection. He received them in the 
kindeſt manner, and, by his promiſes and liberalities, gained 


them to enter into his views, of depriving his unhappy brother 


of his dominions. He had alſo an interview with Robert, in 
which he reproached him, in very ſtrong terms, for his errors 
in government, and the miſeries which he had thereby brought 
upon his country. In this interview he obtained from him the 
ſovereignty of the county of Evreux, and the homage of its 
Count. Having thus humbled and weakened his brother, 


ſtrengthed his own party, and paved the way for the reduction 


of Normandy, he returned into England . 


Afﬀter ſpending the winter 1n this kingdom, Henry mite an 


army in the ſpring, with which he paſſed over to Normandy a- 


bout the end of Lent, and being joined by the Normhn barons 


of his party, he took the field, and proceeded to hoſtilities, under 


* Orderic. Vital, p. 805. Chron. Saxon, p. 211. + Orderic. Vital. p. 814. 
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the hypocritical pretence of defending the churches from violence, 
and correcting the diſorders of the government *. In this cam- 
paign he took the city of Bayeux by ſtorm, after a long fiege ; 
and had the city of Caen ſurrendered to him by the inhabitants : 
but meeting with a vigorous reſiſtance from the garriſon of Falaiſe, 
and winter approaching, he raiſed the fiege, and returned into 
England; which was at this time grievouſly haraſſed with ex- 
actions of various kinds, to raiſe money for executing the King's 
ambitious projects F. | | 

The unhappy Duke of Normandy, conſcious of his inability to 
defend himſelf againſt the King of England, aſſiſted by ſo many 
of his own diſaffected ſubjects, paid a viſit to the Engliſh court 
this winter, in hopes of ſoftening his brother's heart, by his ex- 


poſtulations. But finding that theſe hopes were altogether 


groundleſs, he returned into Normandy, much diſſatisfied with 
his reception, and determined to prepare for his defence f. Hen- 


ry ſpent the ſpring and part of the ſummer of this. year in Eng- 


land, regulating the affairs of his kingdom, and making prepa- 


\ rations for the total reduction of Normandy ; into which he ſail- 


ed about the end of July, and inveſted the caſtle of Tinchebray. 
The Duke of Normandy, with the aſſiſtance of the Earl of Mor- 
taigne, Robert de Beleſme, and ſome other barons, had raiſed a 
conſiderable army, with which he advanced to attempt the relief 
of that important place. This brought on a battle, Septem- 
ber 28th, which was fought with great bravery and doubtful 
ſucceſs for ſome time; but at laſt, by his ſuperiority of numbers, 
and the valour of the Engliſh, Henry obtained a complete victory, 
and took his brother Robert, Edgar Atheling, and many other noble 
perſons, priſoners ||. This victory determined the fate of Normandy, 


* Orderic. Vital. p. 816. Simeon Dunelm. col. 229+ J. Bromt. col. 100 r. 
+ Chron. Saxon. p. 212, 1 ld. Ibid. p. 213. 
Simeon Dunelm, col, 230. J. Bromt. 1002. Chron. Saxon. p. 214, Orderic. 
Vital. p. 821. 
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and the gates of all its caſtles, towns, and cities, were thrown o- 


pen to the conqueror. In the caſtle of Falaiſe he found William, 
the infant ſon and heir of his brother, and committed him to rhe 
cuſtody of Helie de St Saen, who had married a natural daughter 
of Duke Robert. About the middle of October, Henry held an'aſ- 
ſembly of the prelates, barons, and military tenants of the duchy, 
at Liſieux, in which he reſumed all the lands which had been 
granted by his brother, and made ſome good regulations for pre- 
venting robberies, and reſtoring order and good government *. 

Henry having completed the conqueſt, and regulated the af- 
fairs of Normandy, conducted his captive brother, and other 
noble priſoners, into England, in the ſpring of this year. De- 
termined to keep what he had acquired, he committed Duke Ro- 
bert, and his couſin and moſt powerful friend the Earl of Mor- 
taigne, to priſon; nor could any intreaty ever prevail upon him 
to ſet either of them at liberty. The former, after a tedious con- 
finement of almoſt twenty-eight years, died in the caſtle of Car- 
diff, in Glamorganſhire, A. D. 1134 f. The imbecility of Ed- 
gar Atheling procured him a milder fate: being ſet at liberty, he 
retired into the country; where he ſunk into ſo great obſcurity, 
that the time and other circumſtances of his death are not pre- 
ſerved in hiſtory T. | 

Henry I. was now in the zenith of his proſperity, being in the 
prime of life, the richeſt, the moſt reſpected, and moſt powerful, 
prince in Europe; and yet he was far from being happy. At 
ſome ſeaſons he was tormented with remorſe for the injuries he 


had done to his unhappy brother, though he was not diſpoſed to 


remove that remorſe by repairing thoſe injuries, but by building 
abbeys, which ſome of our monkiſh hiſtorians infinuate was the 
moſt effectual way of making peace with conſcience ||. His chief 


* Orderic. Vital. p. 822. - 
+ Annal. Walverlien. p. 144. 151. W. Malmſ I. 5. p. 89. M. Paris, p. 43. c I. 
+ W. Malmſ. p. 59. col. 1. M. Paris, p. 42. col. 2. | 
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the hypocritical pretence of defending the churches from violence, 
and correcting the diſorders of the government *. In this cam- 
paign he took the city of Bayeux by ſtorm, after a long ſiege; 
and had the city of Caen ſurrendered to him by the inhabitants: 
but meeting with a vigorous reſiſtance from the garriſon of Falaiſe, 
and winter approaching, he raiſed the fiege, and returned into 
England; which was at this time grievouſly haraſſed with ex- 
actions of various kinds, to raiſe money for executing the King's 
ambitious projects F. | 

The unhappy Duke of Normandy, conſcious of his inability to. 


of his own diſaffected ſubjects, paid a viſit to the Engliſh court | 
this winter, in hopes of ſoftening his brother's heart, by his ex- 


poſtulations. But finding that theſe hopes were altogether 


groundleſs, he returned into Normandy, much diſſatisfied with. 
his reception, and determined to prepare for his defence f. Hen- 
ry ſpent the ſpring and part of the ſummer of this. year in Eng- 
land, regulating the affairs of his kingdom, and making prepa- 


| rations for the total reduction of Normandy ; into which he ſail- 


cd about the end of July, and inveſted the caſtle of Tinchebray. 
The Duke of Normandy, with the aſſiſtance of the Earl of Mor- 
taigne, Robert de Beleſme, and ſome other barons, had raiſed a 
conſiderable army, with which he advanced to attempt the relief 
of that important place. This brought on a battle, Septem- 
ber 28th, which was fought with great bravery and doubtful 
ſucceſs for ſome time; but at laſt, by his ſuperiority of numbers, 
and the valour of the Engliſh, Henry obtained a complete victory, 
and took his brother Robert, Edgar Atheling, and many other noble 
perſons, priſoners ||. This victory determined the fate of Normandy, 


* Orderic. Vital. p. 816. Simeon Dunelm. col. 229. | J. Bromt. col. root. 
+ Chron. Saxon. p. 212, | t Id. Ibid. p. 213. ; 
Simeon Dunelm, col, 230. J. Bromt. 1002. Chron. Saxon. p. 214. Orderic, 
Vital, p. 921. | 
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and the gates of all its caſtles, towns, and cities, were thrown o- 
pen to the conqueror. In the caſtle of Falaiſe he found William, 
the infant ſon and heir of his brother, and committed him to the 


cuſtody of Helie de St Saen, who had married a natural daughter 


of Duke Robert. About the middle of October, Henry held an aſ- 
ſembly of the prelates, barons, and military tenants of the duchy, 
at Liſieux, in which he reſumed all the lands which had been 
granted by his brother, and made ſome good regulations for pre- 
venting robberies, and reſtoring order and good government *. 
Henry having completed the conqueſt, and regulated the af- 
fairs of Normandy, conducted his captive brother, and other 
noble priſoners, into England, in the ſpring of this year. De- 
termined to keep what he had acquired, he committed Duke Ro- 


bert, and his couſin and moſt powerful friend the Earl of Mor- 


taigne, to priſon; nor could any intreaty ever prevail upon him 
to ſet either of them at liberty. The former, after a tedious con- 
finement of almoſt twenty-eight years, died in the caſtle of Car- 


diff, in Glamorganſhire, A. D. 1134 f. The imbecility of Ed- 


gar Atheling procured him a milder fate: being ſet at liberty, he 


retired into the country ; where he ſunk into ſo great obſcurity, 
that the time and other circumſtances of his death are not pre- 
ſerved in hiſtory . 

Henry I. was now 1n the zenith of his proſperity, being in the 
prime of life, the richeſt, the moſt reſpected, and moſt powerful, 
prince in Europe; and yet he was far from being happy. At 
ſome ſeaſons he was tormented with remorſe for the injuries he 
had done to his unhappy brother, though he was not diſpoſed to 
Temove that remorſe by repairing thoſe injuries, but by building 
abbeys, which ſome of our monkiſh hiſtorians inſinuate was the 
moſt effectual way of making peace with conſcience ||. His chief 


®* Orderic. Vital. p. 822. E 
+ Annal. Walverlien. p. 144. 151. W. Malmſ I. 5. p. 89. M. Paris, p. 43. c I. 
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uneaſineſs, however, was occaſioned by William, the infant ſor 
of Robert, who, he apprehended, might one day find friends to 
enable him to aſſert his rights, and take vengeance on him for 
his own and for his father's ſufferings. To prevent this, and ger 


the perſon of the Prince within his power, he ſent Robert de Beau- 
champ, with a body of horſe, to ſurpriſe the caſtle of St Saen, 


and ſeize the Prince in the abſence of his guardian. But this plot 
miſcarried by the vigilance and fidelity of the ſervants, who fled 
with their precious charge, and delivered him in ſafety to his faith- 
ful guardian. Henry was ſo ungenerous as to confiſcate all the 
eſtates of Helie de St Saen; which obliged that nobleman to wan- 
der from one court to another with his royal pupil, who was e- 
very where admired for the beauty of his perfon, and pitied for 
the ſeverity of his fate *. 

The fame of Henry's proſperity, power, and riches, was ſo 
great, that Henry V. Emperor of Germany, ſent ambaſſadors to 


demand his only daughter Maude, or Matilda, a princefs of eight 


years of age, in marriage. The treaty was ſoon concluded, the 
princeſs was ſolemnly affianced, and her marriage-portion, raiſed 
by a tax of three ſhillings on every hide of land in England, was: 
paid to the ambaſſadors'; who conducted her the year after into 
Germany, to be educated in the Imperial court f. 


The effect of the intrigues of Helie de St Saen in favour of 


his pupil now began to appear; and ſeveral of the neighbouring 
princes diſcovered a diſpoſition to diveſt Henry of his foreign do- 
minions; which obliged him to. make a voyage to the continent 
for their protection TJ. He continued in Normandy about two 
years, conſtantly engaged in wars or negotiations with the King 
of France, and Fulk Earl of Anjou, who had eſpouſed the cauſe 
of his oppreſſed unhappy nephew Prince William. The Earl of 
Anjou had conceived ſo great an affection for that unfortunate 


+ Chron. Saxon, p. 215. 216. 


» Orderic. Vital. p. 837. 838. 
t Orderic, Vital. p. 839. 
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prince, that he not only entertained him in his court, but promi- 
ſed to give him his daughter Sibylla in marriage, Henry, alarm- 
ed at this, employed various means to prevent the intended 
match; and at laſt, finding all others would be ineffeQual, he pro- 
poſed a marriage between one of the Earl's daughters and his 
own only ſon, Prince William, the heir of all his dominions. 


This proved too ſtrong a temptation to the Earl of Anjou, who 


broke the contract between his daughter and William the ſon of 
Robert, on pretence of their conſanguinity; and immediately 


contracted another of his daughters, named Matilda, to Wil- 


Ram the fon of Henry, who ſtood exactly in the fame relation. 


This contract produced a peace between Henry and the Earl, 


which was ſoon after followed by a perſonal interview between 
the Kings of France and England, in which all their diſputes 
were compromiſed T. The faithful Helie de St Saen, ſeeing his 
pupil abandoned by his moſt powerful protectors, retired with 
him to the court ef Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, where he was 
kindly received and entertained. | 

Henry having diſſipated the ſtorm that threatened him in his 
foreign dominions, returned into England in the month of July, 
A. D. 1113, and enjoyed an uncommon degree of tranquillity 
for five years, reſiding ſometimes in England and ſometimes in 
Normandy, as his affairs required. To ſecure the ſucceſſion of all 
his dominions to his only legitimate ſon Prince William, was the 
great object of his attention in this peaceful period. With this 


view he went over into Normandy in the end of September, A. D. 


1114, and obliged all the prelates and barons of that country to 


ſwear fealty, and do homage to his ſon, as his heir and ſucceſſor 


in that duchy . He returned again into England in July, A. D. 
1115, and in the month of March, the year after, held a great 
+ 14. ibid. | 


} Chron, Saxon, p. 218. M. Paris, p. 45. col. 2. Hen, Hunt, p. 218. col. 1. R. 
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council of all the prelates, earls, and barons, of the kingdom, = 


Saliſbury ; in which he acquainted them, that he was about to 
make a voyage into his foreign dominions; and not knowing 


what might befall him there, he required them to take an oath of 


fealty to his ſon as heir to the crown ; with which requiſition all 
the members of that aſſembly immediately complied *. After 
Faſter, A. D. 1116, he failed into Normandy, where he continued 
no leſs than four years f. | 
Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, Henry was ſtill jealous 
and apprehenſive, that his nephew William might one day diſpute 
the poſſeſſion of his dominions with himſelf, or the ſucceſſion to 
them with his ſon; to prevent which, he endeavoured to entice 


him to his court, by promiſing to give him three earldoms in Eng- 
land, and to educate him with as much care and tenderneſs as 


his own ſon. But that young prince did not think it fafe or de- 
cent to put himſelf into the hands of an uncle who had ſupplant- 
ed his father in the throne of England, deprived him of the duchy 


of Normandy, and ſtill detained him in priſon . 
The proſperity which Henry had for ſome time paſt . 


now began to be interrupted, and was ſucceeded by a train of very 
great calamities. On the iſt of May this year he loſt his amiable 


and virtuous conſort Queen Matilda, and Robert Earl of Mellent, 
his chief confident and moſt faithful friend, died on the gth of 
June ||. About the ſame time ſeveral circumſtances concurred to 
excite a great number, both of foreign and domeſtic enemies, to 
conſpire againſt him, and attempt his ruin. He had fecretly aſ- 
ſiſted his nephew Theobald, Earl of Blois, in a revolt againſt his 


ſovereign, Louis the Groſs King of France ; which ſo much irri- | 
rated that monarch, that he openly eſpouſed the cauſe of William, 


the ſon of the captive Duke Robert, and alſo prevailed upon the 


* Eadmer, I. 5. p. 117. Chron, de Mailros, p. 164. 
+ Chron. Saxon, p. 220. &c. + Orderic, Vital, p. 866. 
|| Orderic, Vital, p. 843. 
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two potent princes, Baldwin Earl of Flanders, and Fulk Earl of 


Anjou, to declare in his favour *. This formidable alliance a- 
gainſt Henry, was much ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of A- 
maure de Montfort, the Earls of Ew and Aumale, and many o- 
ther Norman barons ; who having been diſobliged by him, or ob- 


| liged by his brother, embraced the party of his nephew Wil- 


liam . In a word, the diſaffection of the Norman nobles became 
ſo general, that he knew not whom to truſt, Even Euſtace, 
Earl of Breteuil, his own ſon-in-law, who had married Juliana, 
one of his natural daughters, joined the confederates 4. Beſides 
all theſe open enemies, he was ſurrounded by ſecret traitors, who 
betrayed his ſecrets, and formed plots againſt his life, on which 
a deſperate attempr was made by his own daughter Juliana, Coun- 


teſs of Breteuil, who diſcharged an arrow out of a croſs bow at 


her father's breaſt ||. 

In the midiſt of all theſe dangers and difficulties Henry did not 
loſe his courage, or preſence of mind. He preſerved himſelf from 
his ſecret enemies, by ſleeping in his armour with his ſword and 
ſhield by his fide, and a guard of his moſt faithful ſervants watch- 
ing in his apartment **, At the beginning of the war, ſeeing 
himſelf unequal to his enemies in the field, he wiſely kept on the 
defenſive, waiting for ſome favourable events, and endeavouring 


to divide the confederares by his intrigues. Nor was it long be- 


fore ſome favourable events happened ; and his intrigues began 
to operate. Baldwin Farl of Flanders, who was one of the bra- 


veſt, moſt powerful, and inveterate of his enemies, received a 


mortal wound in a ſkirmiſh, of which he ſoon after died f. He 
detached the Earl of Anjou from the confederacy, by ſolemnizing 


the marriage between his ſon Prince William and the Earl's 


* Orderic, Vital. I. 12. p. 842. + Id. ibid. p. 843. 
+ 1d. ibid. p. 848. IId. ibid. p. 846. 848. | 
* Segur. in Vit, Lud. Groſſi. p. 308. | ++ Ordcric. Vital. p. 843. 
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daughter, in the month of June, A. D. 1119; the delay of which 
had been the cauſe of his diſcontent “. He gained over almoſt 


all the Norman barons who. had revolted, by granting them every 
thing they deſired ; and the King of France ſaw himſelf deſerted 
by all his allies. The conteſt being now more equal, Henry bold- 
ly took the field; and hearing that the French had formed the 


deſign of ſurpriſing the caſtle of Noyon, near Andeley, he march- 
ed towards that place, at the head of a body of five hundred horſe, 


and met the King of France on the plain of Brenneville, near the- 
caſtle which he intended to ſurpriſe, at the head. of four hundred 
of the ſame kind of troops, 2oth Auguſt. A. fierce encounter 


immediately enſued, in which. Prince William, ſon of Duke Ro- 


bert, who led the vanguard of the French, diſplayed great va- 


lour, broke the firſt ranks, and penetrated to his uncle, who. 


received two blows on the head from William Criſpin, a va- 
liant knight, and was only ſaved by the goodneſs of his helmet. 


The French did not ſecond the firſt attack with equal bravery. The 


party who made it were almoſt all taken priſoners; and Prince 


William, who commanded it, being unhorſed, made his eſcape. 


with much difficulty. The King of France, obſerving this diſ- 
aſter, and dreading to fall into the hands. of his enemy, fled with 
great precipitation to Andeley, where he arrived under the conduct 
of a peaſant, having loſt his way in a wood, and been ſeparated: 


from all his troops. This battle was more famous for the quality 


of the combatants, (two kings, two princes, and many noblemen. 
of the firſt rank being engaged in it), than for the ſlaughter, as only 
ckree knights were killed. This was owing to their being clad in com- 
plete armour, and more intent on taking priſoners to enrich them- 
ſelves with their ranſom, than on ſhedding blood f. Not long af- 
ter this battle, the Pope, Calixtus II. coming into France, mediated. 
a peace between the two monarchs, which was concluded in the 
beginning of the next year, on theſe conditions: — That all the 


Id. ibid. p. 851. + Orderic. Vital. p. 853. 854. $55. 
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caſtles that had been taken on both * ſhould be reſtored; and 
all priſoners ſet at liberty “. 


Henry ſpent the greateſt part of this year in Normandy, extin- 
guiſhing every ſpark of diſaffection, and ſecuring ſtill further the 


| ſucceſſion of his beloved ſon, (about which he was exceedingly 


anxious), by making the nobility renew their oaths of fealty to 


him as his ſucceſſor T. He invited ſuch of the Norman barons 


as had adhered to him in his late diſtreſs to accompany him into 
England, to receive the rewards of their fidelity ; which greatly 


fwelled his train, as well as occaſioned ſome delay. At length all 

things being in readinefs for the voyage, the King embarked at 
Barfleur, 25th November, towards evening, and failed for the 
Engliſh coaſt, where he arrived the next morning. One of the 


fineſt veſſels in the fleet, called the White Ship, was allotted for 


Prince William and his retinue, which was very numerous, con- 


fiſting of all the young nobility. The Prince being detained a 


little after his father, ordered three caſks of wine to be given to 


his ſhip's crew, with which they made too free, and were many 


of them intoxicated when they ſailed about the cloſe of day. 


Thomas Fitz-Stephen, the commander, having promiſed to the 


Prince to overtake the reſt of the fleet, crouded all his ſails, as: 


well as plied his oars. But when the ſhip was paſſing through 


the water with great velocity, ſhe ſuddenly ſtruck upon a rock, 
called The Catte-raze, with ſuch violence, that ſhe: ſtarted ſeveral 
planks, and almoſt overſet. In a moment all was terror, uproar,, 
and confuſion. The boat was immediately ler down, the Prince 


and ſome of the prime nobility put into it; and having got clear 
of the ſhip, might have reached the ſhore, which was at no great 
diſtance. But the Prince was ſo much affected with the ſhrieks of 


his natural ſiſter the Counteſs of Perche, that he commanded: the 
boat to put back to take her in, and ſave her life. As ſoon as the 
boat approached the ſhip, where deſpair had deſtroyed all diſtinc- 
ys = I [+ W. Malmſ. I. 5. p. 93. 
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tions of rank, fach multitudes poured into it, that it inſtantly 
ſunk, and all on board it periſhed. In a word, of three hundred 
perſons on board this ſhip, of which about fifty were failors, 


eighteen were ladies of the firſt rank, the reſt, beſides the Prince, 
and his natural brother Richard, were young noblemen and gen- 
tlemen and their neceſſary attendants, only one man eſcaped with 


life, to deſcribe this mournful ſcene. This was one Bertoud a 
butcher of Rouen, who being a ſtrong man, and warmly clothed, 
climbed to the top of the maſt, which enabled him to Keep his 
head above water; where he continued all night, and was taken 
up next morning by ſome fiſhermen. The report of this deplo- 
rable diſaſter reached England the day after, but was carefully 


concealed from Henry for three days, who was all that time in a 


ſtate of the moſt tormenting anxiety. about the ſafety of his dar- 
ling ſon. At length, when the ſecret could be no longer kept, 
and none of the courtiers would conſent to be the meſſenger of 
ſuch ill news, a boy, properly inſtructed, came in all in tears, 
and falling at the King's feet, told him in few words, that the 
Prince, and all on board the White Ship, were loſt. The ſtout- 


hearted Henry was ſo thunder-ſtruck with this dreadful news, 
that he ſtaggered, ſunk on the floor, and fainted away ; in which - 


ſtate he continued a conſiderable time. When he recovered from 


his faint, he broke out into the bittereſt lamentations, deſcribing 


the good qualities and great actions of his two ſons, and of the 
young nobles who had periſhed with them *. 

When Henry had given vent to the violence of his grief, 15 
gradually reſumed his ufual fortitude, and applied to buſineſs 
with his wonted ardour. The death of ſo many great perſonages 


who periſhed with his ſon, put it in his power to reward his ſur- 


viving friends beyond their expectations, by putting ſome of them 
into vacant offices, and marrying others to rich * or weal- 


* Orderic. Vital. p. 868. 869. 8750. W. Malmſ. 1, 5. p- 94. col. 1. Hen. Hunt. 
. J. P. 219. col. 1. R. Hoveden, p. 273. 5 
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thy widows *. But his chief concern was about an heir to his 
dominions ; as his only legitimate daughter, Maude the Empreſs, 


was in a diſtant country; and the want of an apparent heir 


might revive the hopes of his nephew William, of whom he was 


always jealous, and might give occaſion to revolts. To prevent 


theſe inconveniencies, he reſolved to enter into a ſecond marriage, 
and executed that reſolution with ſo much celerity, that he was 
married, at Windſor, 29th January, A. D. 1121, to Adelais, 
daughter of Godfrey Earl of Lovaine, a lady of great beauty, 
who was ſolemnly crowned Queen the day after in the ſame 


place f. But this marriage proving unfruitful, did not anſwer 


his expectations, nor prevent the miſchiefs which he apprehended. 


Though Henry had reduced his foreign dominions to a ſtate of 


great tranquility and ſubjection in his late expedition, they did 
not continue long in that condition. The Norman barons, being 
freed from their oaths of fealty to a ſucceſſor, by the death of the 
prince to whom they had been given, began to caſt their eyes to- 
wards William the ſon of Robert, (whom they always loved and 
pitied), and to form plots in his favour. Some of thoſe in whom 


Henry repoſed the greateſt confidence, and on whom he had be- 


ſtowed the greateſt favours, joined in this conſpiracy ; particular- 
ly Gualeran Farl of Mellent, and his brother Robert, the ſons 


of the late Earl of Mellent, his greateſt favourite. The conſpi- 


rators were much encouraged by the acceſſion of Fulk Earl of An- 
jou, who once more embraced the intereſt of the unfortunate 
William, and renewed the contract of marriage between him and 
his daughter Sibylla. This conſpiracy was conducted with great 
ſecrecy for ſome time ; but at length it was diſcovered by the King 


of England; who acted on this occaſion with his uſual ſpirit, and 


was attended with his uſual good fortune. Having appointed 
Roger Biſhop of Saliſbury Regent of the kingdom, he failed from 
Portſmouth on the week after Whitſuntide, A. D. 1123, with a 
conſiderable fleet and army, arrived ſafe in Normandy ; and fall- 


Orderic. Vital, p. 870. + Eadmeri, I. 6. p. 136. 137 
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ing upon the conſpirators before their plot was ripe for execution, 


he took ſeveral of their caſtles, and gained other advantages. On 


the 25th March, A. D. 1124, William de Tancarville, the King's 
chamberlain, had the good fortune to ſurpriſe the Earl of Mellent, 


Robert his brother, the Earl of Evreux, and almoſt all the chief 


conſpirators, as they were riding careleſsly between Beaumont 
and Vatteville, and took them all priſoners. This turned the ſcale 
entirely in favour of the King; and all the other barons who had 


been concerned in the revolt, haſtened to make their peace with 


him on the beſt terms they could procure. The Earl of Anjou, 
ſeeing his confederates cruſhed, was alſo reconciled to him, con- 


ſenting to the diſſolution of the contract between Prince William 


and his daughter; who, though they had been twice contracted, 


were never married. That ever- unfortunate prince, beholding all 


his expectations blaſted, returned again to the court of France; 
where he was ſoon after married to the Queen's ſiſter, and recei- 


ved with her the countries of Pontoiſe, Chaumont, Mante, and 


Vexin Francois, which enabled him to make ſome feeble attempts 
upon Normandy, and obliged the King to continue ſome time 
longer abroad for its defence. 

While Henry reſided in Normandy, his ſon-in-law, the Empe- 
ror Henry V. died, and his widow, (having had no children), re- 
turned to her father's court, and was conducted by him into 


England, a little before Michaelmas, A. D. 1126. As there was 
now little probability of his having any children by his preſent 


Queen : the Empreſs, of whom he had been always very fond, 


became the object of all his hopes and cares; and he was ardent- 


ly defirous of ſecuring to her the ſucceſhon of his dominions. 
With this view, he held a great council of all the prelates and 
nobles of the kingdom at Chriſtmas, and engaged them to ſwear 
fealty to his daughter, as his ſucceſſor, in caſe he ſhould happen 


® Orderic. Vital. p. 876,884. Chron, Saxon, p. 223.—230. M. Paris, p. 47. 48. 
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to die without a legitimate ſon, or ſons; and his nephew Stephen, 
who afterwards uſurped the crown, was the firſt of the laity (ex- 
cept the King of Scotland) who ſwore on this occaſion *. 

In the fpring of this year the King of England received the dif- 
agreeable news of the murder of his friend Charles the Good, 
Earl of Flanders, and of the ſucceſſion of William his elder bro- 
ther's ſon to that great earldom. Though Henry was a prince of 
uncommon fortitude, there were two perſons whom he always 


dreaded ; his nephew William, on account of the juſtice of his 


pretenſions to his dominions, and Fulk Earl of Anjou, on account 
of his power, and vicinity to Normandy. He had been at infinite 
pains to prevent an intimate connection between theſe two princes ; 
and now that he more than ever dreaded their union, in order to 


prevent it effectually, he propoſed a marriage between his only 


legitimate child, the Empreſs Maude, and Geoffrey the Earl's eld- 
eſt ſon. This advantageous propoſal was joyfully embraced both 
by the Earl and his ſon: the Empreſs was ſent over to Norman- 
dy, under the conduct of Robert Earl of Glocefter, in the ſum- 
mer of this year, and the King arrived i in the ſame country on 
26th Auguſt following f. 

All preliminaries being ſettled, the n of the Empreſs 
with Geoffrey Martel Prince of Anjou, were celebrated with great 
magnificence at Rouen, on the octaves of Whitſuntide, in the 


preſence of the King of England and the Earl of Anjou. Henry, 


among other arts which he had employed to diſtreſs his unhappy 
nephew, and put it out of his power to aſſert his right to his 
dominions, had ſtirred up Thierry Landgrave of Alface to lay 
claim to the earldom of Flanders. This occaſioned a war be- 
tween theſe two princes, in which William was victorious; but 
in a trifling ſkirmiſh, he received a wound in the hand, which 


W Maln. hiſtoriæ novellæ, I. 1. 
+ Chron, Saxon, p. 230. W. Malmſ. hiſt, novel. 1, 1. Hen- Hunt. 1. 7. 
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brought on a mortification, of which he died in the Abbey of 


St Bertin, July 27th. In his laſt moments he wrote a letter to 
his uncle Henry, begging his pardon for all the trouble he had 
given him, and earneſtly intreating his favour for his faithful 
guardian Helie de St Saen, and a few other friends who had ad- 
hered to him in all his fortunes *®. The death of this brave and 
amiable prince, who had ſtruggled with adverfity from his 
cradle to his grave, put an end to all the fears and dangers of 
his ambitious uncle, who thenceforward enjoyed a profound 
peace. 

Henry having ſpent the former part of this year in n Normandy, 
in receiving the ſubmiſſions of the barons who had revolted, and 
reſtoring them to their eſtates, came over to England in harveſt, 
and reſided here about a year in great tranquillity. The Empreſs 
Maude being now the great object of his affection, he made a 
voyage to the continent about Michaelmas, A. D. 1130, to pay 
her a viſit; and that he might enjoy the pleaſure of her com pa- 
ny, in which he very much delighted, he brought her with 


him into England at Midſummer, A. D. 1131, and held a great 
council of the prelates and nobility in September, at Northamp- 
ton, where he engaged them all to renew their oaths of fealty 


to her as his ſucceſſor in the throne f. Soon after this the Em- 
preſs returned to her huſband, and Henry remained in England 
all this and the ſucceeding year. The unfruitfulneſs of his 
daughter's marriage had for ſome time been his chief uneaſineſs, 
and this was at laſt removed by the agreeable news of her being 
delivered of a ſon, at Le Mans, in March, A. D. 1133. Tranſ- 
ported with joy at this event, he celebrated his Eaſter with great 
feſtivity at Oxford, where all the nobility ſwore fealty once more 
to the Empreſs, and alſo to her infant ſon named m_ Being 


* Orderic. Vital. p. 885. 886. M. Paris, p. 49. col. 1. W. Gemiticen, 1. 7, c. 16. 
+ Chron. Saxon, p. 235. 236. Annal. Waverlien. p. 150. 15 t. 


+ Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 444. R. de Diceto, col. 55. 
| | deſirous 
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deſirous to embrace his daughter, now more endeared to him 


than ever, he ſet ſail for Normandy 7th Auguſt; from whence he 
never returned into this kingdom, though he ſurvived three years 


and ſome months. The Empreſs was delivered of a ſecond ſon, 
A. D. 1134, and of a third the year after; and the aged King be- 
came ſo doatingly fond of his daughter and her children, that he 


could not leave them, though he was much diſpleaſed with the 


impatient ambition of his ſon-in-law. At laſt, having ſpent the 
day, November 25th, in hunting in the foreſt of Lyons, and 
ſupped plentifully that evening on lamprees, his favourite diſh, 
he was ſeized with a fever in the night, of which he died on Sun- 


day, December 1ſt, A. D. 1135, in the ſixty- ſeventh year of his, 


age, and thirty- ſixth of his reign . 
Henry I. was in his perſon of middle ſtature, ſtrong and well 
made, his hair brown and buſhy, his eyes ſerene, and his coun- 


tenance agreeable. He had excellent natural parts, improved 


by a learned education, which procured him the ſurname of 
Beauclerc, or the Fine ſcholar, and made him very famous for 


his eloquence. In his humour he was facetious, and in his de- 


portment affable. He was unqueſtionably the greateſt general 
and wiſeſt politician of the age in which he flouriſhed, and to 
this he was much indebted for his ſucceſs and proſperity. His 
moſt commendable qualities were, his tender affection for his chil- 
dren, —his courage, — dihgence, — activity, —and ſtrictneſs in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, though this Iaſt degenerated ſometimes 
into cruelty, His greateſt vices were his lewdneſs, avarice, and 
ambition: which were all exceſſive; as appears from the number of 
his natural children, of which he had fix ſons and ſeven daugh- 
ters; —from his oppreſſive taxes, and great treaſures ; —and from 


his uſurping the en of England, and duchy of Norman 


dy f. 3 8 
Chron. Saxon. p. 237. Orderic. Vital. p. got. W. Malmſ. hiſt. novel. I. 1. M. 
Faris, p. 50... FW:. Malmſ. I. 5. Orderic. Vital. I. 12, 13. W. Gemiticen, I. 7. 
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Henry, in the laſt years of his life, had been at great pains 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion of his dominions to his only legitimate 
daughter Maude the Empreſs, and her children, With this view 
he had engaged all the prelates, nobles, and great men, of Eng- 
land and of Normandy, to take ſolemn and repeated oaths to 


maintain that ſucceſſion ; and they had done this with the great- 


eſt appearance of chearfulnefs and cordiality, eſpecially after the 


death of Prince William, his eldeſt brother's ſon. But all theſe 
precautions were in vain. This was the age of ſucceſsful uſur- 
pations. No ſooner was Henry's death made known, than a 


bold uſurper ſtarted up, who, to the aſtomiſhment of all the 
world, in violation of every right, — of his own moſt ſolemn oaths, 


D and of the ſtrongeſt ties of gratitude, mounted the empty throne, 


and ſeized the crown. This was Stephen Earl of Boulogne, ſe- 
cond ſurviving ſon of Stephen Earl of Blois, and of Adela daugh- 
ter of William the Conqueror. He was indeed one of the ne- 
phews of Henry I. but had no ſhadow of right to his ſucceſſion 
while his daughter Maude, her three ſons, and his own elder 
brother Theobald Earl of Blois, were alive. He had profeſſed 
himſelf ſo zealous an aſſerter of the rights of the Empreſs Maude, 
that he had a violent conteſt with the King's natural ſon Robert 
Earl of Gloceſter, for the honour of being the firſt of the laity 
in taking the oath to ſupport the ſucceſſion of that princeſs to 
the throne . Being a younger ſon of no very opulent family, he 


had been indebted for all his wealth and power to the munifi- 


cence of his uncle Henry, who had given him the earldom of 
Mortaigne in Normandy, the forfeited eſtate of Robert Mallet 


in this kingdom, and at laſt procured him the marriage of his 


niece, the Princeſs Matilda, the only child of Mary of Scotland, 
his Queen's ſiſter, and of Euſtace Earl of Boulogne, in whoſe 
right he enjoyed that earldom, and all the great eſtates of the 
family in England +. But ambition rendered Stephen regardleſs 


* W, Malmſ. hiſt. novel. I. 1. + W. Gemiticen, I. 7 c. 34- 
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of all obligations, as well as blind to all the dangers and diffi- 
culties of gaining and keeping a crown to which he had no 
title. The improbability and impudence of his attempt contri- 
buted not a little to its ſucceſs *, 

Stephen was at Boulogne when he heard of his uncle's death, 
and from thence he haſtened into England. When he arrived 
at Dover, the inhabitants, ſuſpecting his intention, ſhut their 
gates againſt him, and he met with a ſimilar repulſe at Canter- 
bury. Not diſcouraged with theſe unfavourable beginnings, he 
proceeded to London ; where he was received by the lower kind 


of citizens, among whom he was very popular, with the loudeſt 


acclamations +. There were two perſons in England at this time 
without whoſe conſent it was hardly poſſible for any one to 
mount the throne. Theſe were, William Corboil Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, and Roger Biſhop of Saliſbury, chief juſticiary and 


regent of the kingdom. Though both theſe men had been raiſed 


by Henry to the higheſt honours, and had been the moſt forward 


in taking the oaths of fealty to his daughter Maude ; yet Stephen 


gained them to embrace his intereſt, by the aſſiſtance of his bro- 
ther Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter, and by artfully adapting his 


temptations to their tempers. William was a conſcientious, but 
a weak and credulous man; and therefore he made one of his 
creatures, Hugh Bigod, to take a ſolemn oath before him, that he 
had heard the late King, on his death-bed, diſinherit his daughter 
Maude, abſolve his ſubjects from their oaths, and declare Earl 
Stephen his ſucceſſor f. A moſt impudent and ſhameleſs per- 
jury! For Henry, with his laſt breath, had appointed his 
daughter to ſucceed him in all his dominions in the hearing of 
five earls and many other nobles ||. To the Biſhop of Saliſbury, 


Annal. Waverlien, p. 152. 
| | Geſta Regis Stephani apud Duchen, p. 928. 
4 M. Paris, p. 51. Geſta R. Stephan. p. 929. W. Malmſ. hiſt. novel. I. 1. 
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whoſe avarice and ambition were inſatiable, he promiſed every 
thing he choſe to aſk for himſelf or his friends, without any 
intention to perform what he promiſed “. Having by theſe arts 


gained theſe two great prelates, he was ſolemnly crowned and 


anointed King at Weſtminſter, by the Archbiſhop, on Decem- 
ber 22d. At this ceremony there were only two other Biſhops, 
thoſe of Wincheſter and Saliſbury, not one abbot, and but very feve 
of the ſecular barons preſent f. By the aſſiſtanee alſo of his brother, 
Henry of Wincheſter, he got poſſeſſion of the late King's treaſures 
in that city, conſiſting of L. 100, ooo in money, beſides plate and 
jewels to an immenſe value. With this treaſure he bribed many 
of the clergy and nobility to violate their oaths, and come over 
to his party, and took into his pay an army of ſoldiers of for- 
tune, with which all the countries of Europe abounded. at that 
time . 

The friends of the Empreſs Maude were io aſtaniſhed at chis 
unexpected revolution, that they remained ſilent and motionleſs, 
being deſtitute of a head or leader. For the Empreſs, and her huſ- 
band Geoffrey Plantagenet, were in Anjou; and Robert Earl of 
Gloceſter, the late King's natural ſon, the moſt virtuous, wiſe, 
and powerful nobleman of their party, was in Normandy, execu- 


ting ſome parts of his father's laſt- will. Theſe circumſtances gave 


Stephen an opportunity of increaſing the number of his adhe- 
rents, which he improved to the beſt advantage. He had ſworn 
at his coronation whatever the prelates and nobles who- were pre- 
ſent pleaſed to dictate, and confirmed what he had: ſworn by 
a charter, which he ratified and enlarged. in a great council 
held at Oxford in the beginning of this year, which gained him 
many friends ||. He permitted. the clergy to annex this condition 
to their oaths of fealty, That they would keep their oaths as 
long as the King ſupported the vigour of diſcipline;” or, in 
other words, as long as he allowed them to rule as they pleaſed : 


Id. Ibid, Id. Ibid ＋ Id. Ibid, p. 101. W. Hemingford, c. 57. 
| and 
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and he obtained a confirmation of his election from the Pope; 4. P. 1136. 


which two things brought over all the clergy to his fide :. To 
the ſecular nobility he denied nothing that they pleaſed to aſk ; 
and, 1n particular, allowed them all to fortify their caſtles. A 
moſt pernicious grant, which was productive of infinite miſchiefs 
to the country! With the common people, and with the lower 
citizens of London, he ingratiated himſelf by his condeſcending 
1 deportment, and a certain jocular humour, very pleaſing to them, 
- and of incredible advantage to him on this occaſion T. But, 
notwithſtanding all theſe arts, this daring uſurpation involved the 
'Y author of it, his friends, his * and his country, in many 
5 3 great calamities. 

Z David King of Scotland was the firſt who appeared to ſupport Stephen 


| makes peace 
the cauſe of the Empreſs his niece, by entering England with an with David 


=. army, in vindication of her rights. He took Carliſle and New- — — 
. 4 caſtle, and over- run the counties of Cumberland and Northum- | 
3 berland; but being joined by few of the Engliſh barons, he en- | 
N 1 tered into a negotiation with Stephen, who had arrived in the | 
1 north at the head of an army in the beginning of Lent. This 

3 - negotiation terminated in a peace, by which Stephen ceded the 

3 county of Cumberland and city of Carliſle to the King of Scots, 

; granted the earldom of Huntington to Prince Henry his eldeſt ſon, 

and promiſed not to diſpoſe of the earldom of Northumberland 

F till he had examined the pretenſions of that prince, who claim- 

- ed it as grandſon and heir of Waltheof, the laſt Aglo-Saxon 

by Earl f. 

15 Robert Earl of Gloceſter ſpent the firſt part of chis year in Nor- Earl of Glo- 

4 mandy in a ſtate of great perplexity. He was firmly attached — 


to the intereſts of his ſiſter Maude, by inclination as well as by 
his oaths; but he ſoon became ſenſible, that unleſs he ſubmit- 
ed, in appearance at leaſt, to Stephen, he muſt relinquiſh all his 


* R. Hagulſtad, p. 313. 314. 199. Malmſ. hiſt. novel. I. 1. p. 102. col. 1. 
T W. Hemingford, c. 58. | 
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great eſtates in England, and with them his power of promoting 
the cauſe which he had ſo much at heart, After long delibera- 
tion, he complied with Stephen's invitation, came over to Eng- 


land at Eaſter, and took the oath of fealty ; but with this re- | 


markable condition annexed, That he ſhould be no longer bound 
to keep this oath than the King kept all his engagements * 
« him, and maintained him in all his rights and liberties : 

A condition (ſays a contemporary hiſtorian) which he well knew 


the King would not long obſerve f. 


The Empreſs and her huſband were as unfortunate in Norman- 


dy as they had been in England. This was partly owing to 


the hereditary hatred which had long ſubſiſted between the Nor- 
mans and Anjouvines, and partly to the defire of the Norman 
barons to be under the ſame ſovereign with the Engliſh, that 


they might enjoy their eſtates in England. As ſoon therefore as 


theſe barons heard that Stephen had taken poſſeſſion of the throne 
of England, they invited him to come over, and aſſume the ſo- 
vereignty of their duchy. After the pacification with the King 
of Scots, and the ſubmiſhon of the Earl of Gloceſter, he found 


himſelf at liberty to comply with that invitation, and made a 


voyage into Normandy about the middle of Lent this year . Soon 
after his arrival in that country, he had an interview with Louis 
le Jeune King of France; with whom he formed an alliance, by 
contracting his ſon Prince Euſtace to the Princeſs Conſtantia the 
fiſter of that king, who granted the inveſtiture of Normandy to. 


his future brother-in-law. Stephen ſpent the reſt of this ſummer 
in oppoſing the attempts of Geoffrey of Anjou, who had invaded 


Normandy, and at laſt concluded a truce with that prince for 
two years, engaging to pay him an annuity of five thouſand 


marks. 


M. Paris, p- 51. | + W. Malmſ. hiſt. novel, I. 1. p. 102. col. r. 
{ Hen. Hunt, 1.8. p. 222. 
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After this King Stephen employed his forces in reducing ſome 
caſtles, which were the haunts of robbers; but was much retard- 
ed in his progreſs by the violent animoſities that aroſe between 
his Norman forces, and the mercenary troops he had | brought 
with him out of England under the command of William D'Y- 
pres, a famous adventurer of thoſe times ; who alſo engaged him 
in another affair, in which he aquired no honour *. Robert Earl 


of Gloceſter had remained about a year in England, endeavouring 


with great art, and the moſt impenetrable ſecrecy, to form a par- 


ty among the nobility in favour of the Empreſs; and then ſailed 


into Normandy to proſecute the ſame deſign, William D'Ypres 
adviſed Stephen, who ſuſpected that the Earl was engaged in ſuch 
intrigues, to ſeize his perſon, and formed a plot for that purpoſe. 
But Robert, having received a hint of this plot, kept at a diſtance 
from the court, though often invited, which convinced the King 
that his deſign was diſcovered. Dreading a rupture with the Earl 
at this time, whoſe power and popularity he well knew, with 
much difficulty he procured an interview, in which he made ma- 
ny apologies for what was paſt, and took a ſolemn oath, in the 
preſence of the Archbiſhop of Rouen, That he would never a- 
« gain form any deſign againſt the perſon or liberty of the Earl.” 
Robert affected to be ſatisfied ; but knew Stephen too well to re- 
poſe any confidence in his oaths f. 

King Stephen, without having been able to compoſe the diſor- 
ders in Normandy, found it abſolutely neceflary to return into 
England, where all things were falling into confuſion. David 
King of Scots had invaded Northumberland, to which his 
ſon Prince Henry had a claim; but being a pious prince, and 
much under the influence of the clergy, he was prevailed up- 


on, by Thurſtin Archbiſhop of York, to delay the proſecution 


of his ſon's pretenſions till the King's return {. Stephen rejected the 
+ W. Malmſ. hiſt, novel, I. 2. p. 102, 


* Orderic. Vital. p. 909. 910. 
4 R. Hagulſtad. ſub, ann. 1137. 
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demands of the Scotch ambaſladors ; at which David was ſo much 


offended, that he entered Northumberland in the beginning of 
this year, with an army, which committed the moſt cruel ravages, 


burning all the towns, villages, and churches, and ſparing nei- 


ther men, women, nor children. Theſe cruelties were chiefly 


' perpetrated by the Gallowideans, who were too ferocious to ſub- 


mit to diſcipline. The King of England hearing of theſe deva- 
ſtations, marched into the north at the head of a great army, and, 
upon the Scots retiring, purſued them as far as Roxburgh. 
While the two armies lay facing each other near that place, 
Stephen diſcovered ſuch ſymptoms of diſaffection among his own 
troops, that he did not think it prudent to riſk a battle, but re- 
turned into the ſouth, where his affairs had taken an unfavourable 


turn *. 


Robert Earl of Gloceſter had never been Gatisfied in his own 
mind with the oath of fealty that he had taken to Stephen; and 


having conſulted many clergymen, and even the Pope himſelf; 
and they having all declared, that he was bound to obſerve tlie 
former oath that he had taken to his ſiſter the Empreſs ; he ſent a 
meſſage from Normandy to King Stephen, at Whitſunride this year; 


recalling his homage, and renouncing his allegiance to that King, 
both on account of his former oath, and on account of Stephen's. 
having violated the condition annexed to his oath of fealty T. This 
was a ſignal to thoſe Engliſh barons, who, in concert with the 


Earl of Gloceſter, had reſolved to raiſe the Empreſs ro the throne; 
and many of them retired to their caſtles, and prepared for the 


execution of that deſign. Stephen on this occaſion diſplayed great 
activity and courage; and in the courſe of this year he was ſo 
fortunate as to take ſeveral of theſe caſtles, and either puniſhed: 


their owners, or obliged them to return to his obedience 4. 


Id. ibid. ſub. ann. 1138. Ailred. hiſt bell, Standardi, p. 318. &c, 
+ W. Malmſ. hiſt. novel. I. 1. p. 102. + Hen. Hunt. 1.8. p. 222, 
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While he was thus engaged in the ſouth, the Scots invaded Nor- 
thumberland, and penetrated as far as North Allarton, where the 
famous battle of the Standard was fought, Auguſt 22d, between 
them, and an army raiſed by William Earl of Albemarle, Walter 
Eſpec, Roger Mowbray, Robert de Bruce, Bernard de Baliol, 


William de Percy, Robert de Ferrers, and other northern barons ; - 
in which the Scots were defeated with conſiderable loſs . King 


David having collected his ſcattered forces at Carliſle, WIRE to 


the ſiege of Werk caſtle, which he reduced by famine. Alberic 


Biſhop of Oſtia, the Pope's legate in England, waited upon the 
King of Scotland at Carliſle about Michaelmas, and endeavoured 
to- bring about a peace between the two Britiſh monarchs ; but 
without effect. This, however, was accompliſhed a few months 
after, by the more powerful mediation of Queen Maude, wife of 


| King Stephen, and niece of King David, who, in an 24-52 


with her uncle at Durham, concluded a peace, on theſe terms : 


'That the earldom of Northumberland ſhould be granted to Henry 


Prince. of Scotland ; in return for which he and his father ſhould 
live in peace with Stephen, and not aſſiſt his enemies f. After 
this peace Prince Henry 0 his couſin now Maude to 
the Engliſh court. 


King Stephen had been ſo ſucceſsful i in the laſt campaign, = WR 


he might perhaps have triumphed over all his enemies, and pre- 
vented the future calamities of his reign, if he had not quarrelled 
with the clergy. Senfible of his imprudence in granting liberty 
to his nobles of fortifying their caſtles, of which graat the clergy 
had alſo availed themſelves, he became earneſtly deſirous of get- 


ting ſome of the ſtrongeſt of theſe caſtles into his own poſſeſſion. 


Roger Biſhop of Saliſbury, who had long been prime miniſter to 


This was called 7he battle of the Standard, from a remarkable ſtandard erected on 
a wheel-machine in the centre of the Engliſh army. 


4 R. Hagulſtad, p. 320. &c. Ailred de bell. Standard, p. 330. &c. 
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Henry I. and High Juſticiary of the kingdom, had built ſeveral 
{ſtrong caſtles ; particularly one at the Devizes, that was eſteemed 
the moſt beautiful and magnificent fortreſs then in Europe . A- 
lexander Biſhop of Lincoln, and Nigell Biſhop of Ely, his two 
nephews, and his natural fon Roger, who. was chancellor of Eng- 
land, had alſo fortified their caſtles. The King, reſolving to be- 
gin his operations with this powerful family, which he ſuſpected 


of diſaffection, invited them to a great council of the nobility at 


Oxford, June 24th; and they with ſome doubt and heſitation o- 
beyed the ſummons. At their arrival in Oxford a quarrel hap- 
pened, or, as ſome contemporary hiſtorians affirm, was deſigned- 
ly raiſed, between the ſervants. of Alan Earl of Britanny, and 
thoſe of Biſhop Roger, about their lodgings, in which many per- 
ſons were wounded, and one knight was killed. The King af- 
feed to be highly incenſed at this breach of the peace within 
the verge of his court, and commanded the Biſhop, and all his. 


friends, to be apprehended. The Biſhops of Saliſbury and Lin- 


coln, with the Chancellor, were ſeized ; but the Biſhop of Ely, 
lodging without the town, made his eſcape, and fled to his uncle's. 
caſtle of the Devizes, which he determined to defend. When the 
Biſhops and the Chancellor were brought before the King, they 
were commanded to ſurrender all their caſtles, as. an atonement 
for their offence. They profeſſed themſelves. willing to. make any 
reaſonable compenſation ; but refuſed to deliver up their houſes. 
Upon this the King's great confident, and executioner of all his. 
violent meaſures, William D'Ypres, was. ſent with his merce- 
naries to beſiege the caſtle of the Devizes, carrying with him the- 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, its owner, a priſoner, and his ſon the Chancel- 
lor, in chains. When he came before the caſtle, he ſummoned 
the Biſhop of Ely to furrender ; threatening, that if he did not; 
he would ſtarve his uncle to death, When this had no effect, he 
ſent a meſſage to Maude of Ramſey, the Biſhop's. concubine, and: 


Hen. Hunt, I. 8. p. 223. 
the 
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the Chancellor's mother, who was in the caſtle, That if it was 
* not immediately delivered up, he would hang her ſon before 


„her eyes.” Knowing the ſanguinary nature of the man, and 


trembling for the fate of a beloved ſon, ſhe perſuaded the com- 

mander to ſurrender this impregnable fortreſs; in which was 

found no leſs than forty thouſand marks of the Biſhop's treaſure, 

which was ſeized by the King. The Biſhop of Lincoln was car- 
ried in the ſame manner before his caſtles of Newark and Sliford,. 
and-prevailed upon their commanders to ſurrender them, in order 
to preſerve him from being ſtarved to death. When the King 
had got all their caſtles and treaſures into his hands, the Biſhops 
and Chancellor were ſet at liberty; but the old Biſhop of Sarum 
was ſo much affected with this ſad reverſe of fortune, that he died 
foon after of a broken heart. 

Theſe raſh and violent proceedings againſt perſons of the great- 
eſt dignity in church and ſtate, made a prodigtous noiſe. The 
clergy univerſally took the alarm, and cried out, that the church 
and religion were on the brink of ruin. The King's own brother, 
Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter, the Pope's legate in England, having 
for ſome time paſt been diſcontented, embraced this opportunity 


of gratifying his reſentment, - By virtue of his legatine commiſ- | 


fion he called a council of the clergy to meet at Wincheſter, Au- 


guſt 3oth ; and boldly ſummoned the King to appear before them 


to anſwer for his conduct. Stephen did not ſtoop ſo low as to ap- 
pear in perſon ; but he ſent ſome of his chief nobility to demand 
the reaſon of his being ſummoned; with Aubrey de Vere, an elo- 
quent lawyer, to plead his cauſe. The legate opened the council 
with a moſt inflammatory ſpeech, painting the injuſtice, violence, 
and cruelty, of the King's proceedings againſt the biſhops in the 
blackeſt colours; and concluded with this declaration, — © That 


* W, Malmſ. hiſt, novel. 1.2. p. 103. Orderic, Vital. p. 919. 920, Geſta Regis | 
Stephani, p. 9.44. 045 Hen. Hunt, 1.8. p. 223. R. Hoveden, ad ann. 1139. 
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e neither the fear of loſing his brother's favour, nor even of lo- 
fing his own life, ſhould deter him from putting their ſentence, 
** whatever it ſhould be, in execution.” The King's orator ag- 
gravated the inſolence of the biſhops, and the circumſtances of the 


riot at Oxford as much as poſſible ; and pretended, that they had vo- 


luntarily ſurrendered their caſtles and treaſures to the King to atone 
for their offences. On the ſecond day of the council, the Arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, the only clergyman who eſpouſed the King's 
cauſe, made a ſtill better defence ; affirming, that the biſhops had 
merited all they had ſuffered for tranſgreſſing the canons of the 
church, by fortifying their caſtles, and acting in a military capa- 
city. But all this would not have prevented a ſentence of excom- 


munication againſt the King, and all who had been concerned in 


the late tranſactions, if ſome of the nobles had not laid their 


hands on their ſwords, and put the members of the council in 


fear ; .and if Aubery de Vere had not taken the dangerous and 
humiliating ſtep of appealing to the Pope in the King's name, 
This put a ſtop to all further proceedings, and the council broke 
up September 1ſt. * | 

When the nation was in this 5 the Empreſs N Maude land- 
ed in England, September 3oth; and was received, with her brother 
Robert Earl of Gloceſter, and her retinue, conſiſting only of an 
hundred and forty knights, into Arundel caſtle, by her ſtepmo- 
ther Adelais, the Queen-dowager, The Earl of Gloceſter, leaving 
the Empreſs in this ſtrong caſtle, ſer out with only twelve knights 


in his company, and travelling through by-ways, with great cau- 


tion, arrived ſafe at Briſtol, without being diſcovered. As ſoon 
as King Stephen, who was beſieging Marlborough, heard of the 
landing of his competitor for the crown, he marched with great 
expedition, and inveſted the caſtle where ſhe had taken ſhelter. 
The Queen-dowager, dreading his reſentment, ſent him an apo- 


* R, Hagulſtad, p. 337- Gervas, Chron, p; 1347.1 0 W. Malmſ. hiſt. novel. 
I. 2. p. 103. 104. | 1 
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Jogy for having admitted the Empreſs into her caſtle, which, ſhe ſaid, 


the could not deny to the only daughter of her late huſband King 
Henry ; intreated him to reſpect the ties of blood, and the ſacred 


laws of hoſpitality, and allow the Empreſs to retire to her bro- 


ther's caſtle of Briſtol. This ſtrange requeſt was ſeconded by the 
King's brother, Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter ; and, to the ſurpriſe 
of all the world, Maude was honourably eſcorted by that prelate, 
and by Walleran Earl of Mellent, her greateſt enemy, and Stephen's 
greateſt confident, and ſafely delivered to her brother the Earl of 
Gloceſter. This, it muſt be confeſſed, is a moſt aſtoniſhing e- 
vent, and, like ſome other things in the ſtory of this reign, hath 
more the appearance of romance than of real hiſtory. That 
Stephen ſhould conduct his rival to the only place where ſhe could 
do him hurt ; that Maude ſhould truſt her perſon in the hands. of 
her greateſt enemies ; and that they ſhould faithfully diſcharge 
their truſt, are all equally incredible; but ſo well atteſted by con- 
temporary hiſtorians, that their truth can hardly be. doubted *. 
We ſhall endeavour to account for this in another place F The 
Empreſs was conducted by her brother to his caſtle of Gloceſter ; 


where ſhe reſided a conſiderable time, at the expence and under 


the protection of Milo, governor of that _ one of the richeſt 


and moſt powerful noblemen of thoſe parts F.. 

'The year 1140 was one of the moſt calamitous that had ever 
been ſeen in England, War, in its moſt horrid forms, raged from 
one end of the kingdom to the other; and the whole nation was 


inflamed with more than civil fury. Not only the great barons, but 


all the petty lords of caſtles, of which there were ſeveral hundreds in 


the kingdom, declared: for the King or for the Empreſs, and: made 


cruel war on thoſe of the oppoſite party with whom they were in- 
termixed. Many of theſe caſtles were no better than dens of rob- 
bers, or, as the author of the Saxon Chronicle calls them, devils, 


W. Malmſ. ibid, Hen. Hunt 1. 8. p. 223. Geſta Regis Stephani, p. 946. 
Dl + Geſta Regis Stephani, p. 948. 
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who ſallied forth, and plundered and murdered all parties with- 
out diſtinction. The ſmoke of burning towns, villages, mona- 


ſeries, and churches, was every where to be ſeen. Commerce 


ceaſed ; and even agriculture was in many places diſcontinued ; 
which brought on a dreadful famine, by which many thouſands 


. periſhed, Though there were an incredible number of ſurpriſes, 
ſkirmiſhes, and fieges, in the courſe of this year, which it would 
be tedious to relate, there was no general action that contribu- 


ted to bring this deſtructive quarrel to a period. All was an 


irregular kind of war, in which torrents of the nobleſt blood 


of England flowed in vain *, 

Stephen diſplayed the greateſt courage and activity in defend- 
ing his cauſe, but injured it by his imprudence. He with-held 
the caſtle of Lincoln from William de Roumora, Earl of Lincoln, 
half-brother to Ralph Earl of Cheſter, though they were both his 
friends; and the two Earls having got paſſeſſion of it by ſurpriſe, 
lived in it with their families, without diſcovering the leaſt diſpo- 
ſition to deſert their party. The citizens of Lincoln being zealous 


royaliſts, acquainted the King, that their caſtle was careleſsly 


guarded, and might be eaſily taken, promiſing him their aſliſt- 
ance in the attempt. Stephen, too often raſh in his reſolves, flew 
to Lincoln with his army, and inveſted the caſtle on Chriſtmas 
day, A. D. 1139. The Earl of Cheſter made his eſcape, haſtened 
into Cheſhire, and raiſed all his followers in thoſe parts ; but not 
thinking himſelf ſtrong enough to raiſe the ſiege, he applied to 


the Earl of Gloceſter, who was his father-in-law, for aſſiſtance ; 
promiſing, that both he and the Earl of Lincoln would declare 


for the Empreſs. Gloceſter, though he had been much offended 


with his ſon-in-law, for adhering fo long to the adverſe party, 


being ardently deſirous of relieving his daughter in her diſtreſs, 


and gaining two ſuch powerful barons to his fide, complied with 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 238. 239. Geſta Regis Stephani, p. 848, Hen, Hunt, 1,8, p. 224- 
where ſee a Latin poem on the miſeries of this year, 
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this requeſt, and inſtantly began his march; on which he was 


joined by the Earl of Cheſter and his forces. The united armies 
having paſſed the Trent, with much difficulty, early in the morn- 
ing, February 2d, found their enemies drawn up without the walls 
of Lincoln in order of battle ; the cavalry on the two wings, and 
the infantry in the centre, with the King on foot at their head. 
The Earl of Gloceſter drew up his army in the ſame manner: one 
of his wings of horſe was commanded by the Earl of Cheſter, 
and the other wing was compoſed entirely of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who had loſt their eſtates in this quarrel, Theſe began 
the battle ; and being animated with the two moſt powerful paſ- 
ſions, revenge and hope, they threw away their ſpears, drew 
their ſwords, and advanced with ſuch impetuoſity, that their an- 
tagoniſts, who expected to have tilted with their ſpears as uſual, 
were ſeized with a panic, and fled almoſt without fighting. The 
mercenaries on the other wing, commanded by William D'Ypres, 
were alſo put to flight by the Earl of Cheſter and his fol- 


lowers. The main body of the King's army was now aſlault- 


ed on all ſides, and, after a long and valiant ſtruggle, was 
entirely broken. Stephen having performed prodigies of va- 
lour, was taken priſoner, with ſome of his braveſt followers, 
who ſcorned to deſert their maſter in diſtreſs. The Earl of 
Gloceſter, to whom the King ſurrendered, treated his royal 
captive with great humanity, preſented him to his rival the Em- 
preſs in the caſtle of Gloceſter, and then conducted him to the 
caſtle of Briſtol, where he was confined *, 

Buy this great defeat, and the captivity of the King, the royaliſts 
were quite diſpirited; and many of them made their ſubmiſſions 
to the Empreſs; who had an interview with the Pope's legate, 
Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter, in a field near that city, March 24, 


* Geſta Regis Stephani, p p. 952. W. Mou hiſt novel. I. 2. p. 105. Chron. Saxon, 
T. 241. Hen, Hunt. 1.8. p. 224. 225. R. Hoveden, p. 278. 279. 280. 
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A. P. 11 in which ſhe perſuaded that prelate to abandon his brother in his 
=$ diſtreſs, and acknowledge her title to the crown of England, and 
all the dominions of her father, by promiſing to allow him the 
chief direction of affairs. The Empreſs made her triumphant 
entry into Wincheſter the day after, and was conducted to 3 
the cathedral by the legate, who publicly recogniſed her Queen Fe 
| | of England, and denounced a curſe on all who refuſed to ſubmit 
| | | to her authority. A few days after, Theobald Archbiſhop of Can- 
| terbury, and ſeveral other great men, both of the clergy and lai- 
| | ty, having obtained the permiſſion of the impriſoned King, made 
| | their ſubmiſſions to her at Wilton: from whence ſhe proceeded to. 
Oxford, where ſhe kept the feſtival of Faſter with great pomp. 
The legate, in conſequence of his convention with her, convened 
a great council of the prelates, abbots, and principal clergy, with 
deputies from the city of London, at Wincheſter, April 5th. Ha- 
ving firſt conſulted privately with the prelates, next with the ab- 
bots, and, laſtly, with the archdeacons, and obtained their con- 
ſent to the acknowledgement of the Empreſs, he opened the coun- 
cil with a very artful ſpeech, which is preſerved by a contempo- 
rary hiſtorian, who was preſent, and heard it with great atten- 
tion *, He began with high encomiums on the felicities of his 
uncle Henry's reign; mentioned their having ſworn to ſupport the 
ſucceſſion of his daughter Maude; but that ſhe delaying to come 
and take poſſeſſion of the throne, his brother Stephen. had been 
permitted to reign. He then aggravated the errors of his bro- 
ther's government, particularly in impriſoning biſhops, and op-- 
preſſing the church and clergy. * For which crimes,” ſaid he, 
God hath rejected him, and given him into the hands of his 
enemies. And now, that the kingdom may not be without a 
** ruler, we the clergy of England, to whom it chiefly belongs 
** to elect and ordain a King, having yeſterday deliberated on this 
great cauſe in private, and invoked the direction of the Holy 
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Spirit, did and do elect the daughter of the pacitie, rich, mY 


6 rious, good, and incomparable King Henry, to be our Queen, 


% and promiſe her our loyalty and ſupport.” To this all the 


members of the council gave their conſent, by their acclamations 


or their ſilence. On the ſecond day of the council the London de- 
puties were introduced, and told the council, That they did not 
* come to debate, but to petition for the liberty of their king; 
& and that the whole community of London, with all the barons, 
lately admitted into it, earneſtly deſired this of the Legate, the 
„ Archbiſhop, and all the clergy.” The Legate told the deputics 


what had been done in the council the day before; which they pro- 


miſed to report to their conſtituents. The council concluded on the 
third day, with pronouncing a ſentence of excommunication on ſeve- 
ral perſons who ſtill adhered to the King, and particularly on one 
William Martel, who had plundered the legate's baggage “. The Earl 


of Gloceſter was at great pains in foothing the citizens of London, 


and at length prevailed upon them to admit the Empreſs; who 


entered the city a few days before Midſummer, and began to make 


preparations for her coronation, But when her affairs were in 


this moſt proſperous train, her own miſconduct threw all things 
into confuſion, and occaſioned another ſudden and — re- 


volution. 
Moderation in proſperity was a virtue unknown to the . 


| Naturally proud and haughty, and elated beyond meaſure by her 


late ſucceſles, ſhe behaved in an ungracious diſobliging manner 


to her friends, and with great diſdain and inſolence to thoſe who 


had been her enemies, even when they came to make their moſt 
humble ſubmiſſions. Conceited of her wiſdom, ſhe ſlighted the 
advices of her uncle David King of Scotland, who had come to 


pay her a viſit, and of her brother the Earl of Gloceſter, to whom 


Id. ibid. Geſta Regis Stephani, p. 953. 
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ſhe was ſo much indebted. She confiſcated the eſtates of all who 
did not immediately ſubmit to her authority, and thereby fixed 
them in their oppoſition ; recalled: all the grants that had been 


made by Stephen, thoſe to the church not excepted, by which 


many were ruined in their fortunes, and the clergy were diſobli- 


ged. Queen Matilda, who was her coufin, and a princeſs of un- 


common merit, made earneſt ſupplications for the liberty of her 
huſband, engaging that he ſhould ſolemnly reſign the crown, and 
retire into a monaſtery. But they were all rejected. The citizens. 


of London petitioned for ſome abatement in their taxes, and the 
reſtoration of the laws of Edward the Confeſlor : in anſwer to 


which ſhe upbraided them with their liberalities to King Stephen, 
and frowned them from her preſence. Irritated at this affront, 


and dreading the ſeverity of her government, they formed a plot 


to ſeize her perſon ; which being diſcovered by one of the accom- 
plices, ſhe made her eſcape, and retired to Oxford &. 


The behaviour of the legate had for ſome time been equivocal, 
and on his declining to appear at court, the Earl of Gloceſter 


made him a viſit at Wincheſter, with a deſign to penetrate his in- 
tentions, which he plainly difcovered. were not friendly, Upon 


this the Empreſs marched fuddenly to Wincheſter, attended by the- 


King of Scots, the Earl of Gloceſter, and ſeveral other barons, 
with their followers; and being received into- the royal caſtle, 
ſent a meſſenger to the legate, who was at his houſe in the city, 
to come to court to give his advice on buſineſs of importance. 
The crafty prelate told the meſſenger, that he would make ready 


as faſt as poſſible: but he meant for reſiſtance, and not obedience. 
Accordingly he diſpatched couriers to Queen Matilda, who was at 
the head of a body of troops in Kent, to the Londoners, and to 


all the friends of King Stephen, to come to him immediately, 


with all their followers ; and he was ſo well obeyed, that in a 


few days he found himſelf at the head of a very powerful army, 


Geſta Stephani Regis, p. 955. 
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with which he inveſted the caſtle of Wincheſter on Auguſt iſt. 
The face of affairs was now greatly changed; the Empreſs her- 


ſelf, the King of Scotland, the Earl of Gloceſter, and all the 


chief ſupporters of her cauſe being ſhut up in one caſtle, in great 
danger of perithing by famine, or of falling into the hands of their 
enemies *, | | | | 

In this extremity the Earl of Gloceſter formed a ſcheme for 
their deliverance. In thoſe ſuperſtitious times, the moſt hoſtile 
armies, by tacit conſent, ſuſpended their operarions, and relaxed 
their vigilance on the feſtivals of the church. The feſtival of the 
Holy Croſs was on the 14th of September ; and very early on the 
morning of that day, the Empreſs, mounted on a ſwift horſe, 
attended by a choice body of troops, marched ſilently out of 
Wincheſter, and made her eſcape to the Devizes, where ſhe arri- 
ved, almoſt dead with terror and fatigue, and from. thence was 


conveyed in a horſe-litter to Gloceſter. The King of Scotland al- 


fo eluded his purſuers, and reached his own kingdom. But ths 
Earl of Gloceſter, who placed himſelf in the rear, was purſued 
by a ſuperior force, and taken priſoner atStokebridge, from whence 
he was conducted to the caſtle of Rocheſter f. 

This was as fatal a blow to the party of the Empreſs, as the cap- 
tivity of King Stephen had been: to his adherents; and therefore, 
after that agitation of ſpirits occaſioned. by theſe rapid revolutions 
had a little ſubſided, a negotiation was ſet. on foot for an exchange 
of theſe two illuſtrious priſoners, which was accompliſhed on No- 
vember 1ſt. The legate, who had been the chief inſtrument of 
the deliverance of his brother from. priſon, convened a council 
of the clergy at Weſtminſter, December 7th, in which he acted 
a part directly oppoſite to that which he had ated in the council 


of Wincheſter eight months before; and concluded with excom- 


municating all who adhered to the Counteſs of Anjou, which was 


Id. ibid. | - + J. Bromt. col. 1032. 
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the higheſt title he deigned to give the Empreſs, who had fo late- 
ly been acknowledged by him Queen of England *. 

Though the civil war ſtill continued, no action of importance 
happened in the former part of this year, owing to a fit of ſick- 
nefs with which King Stephen was ſeized in the ſpring, and to 
the abſence of the Earl of Gloceſter, who, at the earneſt requeſt 
of all his party, had made a voyage into Normandy, to bring over 
the huſband of the Empreſs, or her fon Prince Henry. The 
Empreſs, in the abſence of the Earl, took up her reſidence in 
Oxford, where the was guarded by the noblemen of her party, who 
pledged their honour to him that they would protect her till he re- 
turned. King Stephen, after his recovery, beſieged and took the 


town and caſtle of Wareham, From thence he marched with 


ſuch ſecrecy and expedition, that he ſurpriſed the city of Oxford 
three days before Michaelmas, the Empreſs with her retinue ta- 
king ſhelter in the caſtle; which was immediately inveſted by 
the King, who ſwore a ſolemn oath, that he would not raiſe the 
ſiege till he had taken his rival priſoner. When the fiege had 
continued three months, and the garriſon of the caſtle was re- 


duced to the laſt extremity by famine, and the inceflant aſſaults 


of the enemy, the Empreſs made her eſcape from impending 
ruin, in a manner more ſurprifing than any of her former eſcapes 
from Arundel, London, or Wincheſter. The river being frozen 
over, and the ground covered with ſnow, ſhe dreſſed herſelf and 
three truſty knights in white, and iſſuing filently about mid- 
night, at a poſtern of the caſtle, paſſed all the enemies centinels 
unobſerved, travelled on foot to Abington, and from thence on 
horſeback to Wallingford. Here ſhe was ſoon after joined by an 
army that was marching to her relief, under the conduct of her 
brother the Earl of Gloceſter, with her fon Prince Henry in his 
company, which made her forget all her fatigues and terrors, 


W. Malmſ. hiſt. novel. I. 2. p. 106.—108. Geſta Regis Stephani, p. 954.—959. 
Contin. Flor. Worceſt, p. 677. Hen. Hunt. I. 8. p. 225. 
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But the caſtle of Oxford having ſurrendered the morning after 


her eſcape, and the ſeaſon being unfit for action, the barons with 
| their followers were permitted to return to their own homes *. 
This deſtructive civil war had now raged ſo long, and with 
fo much violence, that the ſtrength of both parties was almoſt 
quite exhauſted, and their attempts to annoy each other became 
ſo languid, that they hardly merit the attention of poſterity. 


The Earl of Gloceſter formed a ſcheme for ſurpriſing the King, 
and his brother the Biſhop of Wincheſter, at Wilton, July 1ſt, 


this year; and they made their eſcape with great difficulty, lea- 


ving their plate and baggage to their enemy f. During the three 


fucceeding years there was no action of importance; but the 
war was carried on between the barons of the oppoſite parties, by 
attacking each others caſtles, and plundering each others lands ; 
which ſerved to-ruin and depopulate the country, but contribured 
nothing to the deciſion: of this fatal quarrel 4. | 

Prince Henry had now reſided in the caſtle of Briſtol above 
four years, proſecuting his ſtudies under the care of his uncle Earl 
Robert, the moſt learned as well as the moſt virtuous nobleman 
of his age, when his father Geoffrey of Anjou ſent a. deputation 


to conduct him into Nermandy, which was entirely reduced to: 
his obedience. The Earl of Gloceſter attended his royal pupil to 
Wareham, where he imbarked for the continent about ten days 
before Whitſuntide. This proved a final parting between the 
Prince and his excellent preceptor, who died at his caſtle: of 


Briſtol, October 31ſt, this year. The Empreſs, after the de- 


parture of her ſon, and the death of her brother, had. ſo little 


eomfort or authority in England, that ſhe ſailed for Normandy 
before Lent, A. D. 1148, leaving the barons of her party for a. 


* Chron. Gervas, p. 1358. Geſta Regis Stephani, p. 959, W. Malmſ. hiſt; 
novel. I. 2. p. 110. I Gervas Chron. p. 1358. 
＋ Id. ibid. Hen. Hunt, I. 8. p. 225. 
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time to govern and defend themſelves *. King Stephen, during 


theſe rwo years, was ſo much embroiled with the clergy, and with 


the barons of his own party, by treacherouſly ſeizing their per- 
ſons, and obliging them to deliver up their caſtles, that he could 
make no advantage of theſe events. All England, in the mean 
time, (to uſe the words of a contemporary hiſtorian) wore a 
face of miſery and deſolation. Multitudes abandoned their be- 
* loved country, and went into voluntary exile; others, forſaking 
„their own houſes, built wretched huts in the church-yards, 
s hoping for protection from the ſacredneſs of the place. Whole 
families, after ſuſtaining life as long as they could, by eating 


herbs, roots, and the fleſh of dogs and horſes, at laſt died of 


* hunger; and you might ſee many Pleaſant villages without a 
** ſingle inhabitant of either ſex +.” 

Prince Henry being now arrived at the military age of ſixteen 
years, his father Geoffrey ſent him through England with a nu- 
merous and ſplended retinue, into Scotland, to receive the ho- 
nour of knighthood from his mother's uncle King David. That 
ceremony was accordingly performed at Carſlile on Whitſunday, 
May 22d, with great pomp, in the midſt of a prodigious con- 


courſe of the nobility of England, Scotland, and Normandy 4. 
The Prince having ſpent about eight months in the court of 
Scotland, perfecting himſelf in his military exerciſes, ſailed from 


thence in January, A. D. 1150, into Normandy, which was ſoon 


after reſigned to him by his father, 


Prince Henry, after he had taken poſſeſſion of Normandy, 
deſigned to have made his firſt eſſay in arms at the head of 
his party in England, for the recovery of that crown; but he 


was prevented from executing that deſign by a ſucceſſion of im- 


portant affairs, which detained him three years on the continent. 


hs he farſt of theſe — was a war with the King of France about 


„Annal. Waverlien. p. 156. Gervas Chron. 1363. 
+ Geſta Regis Stephani, p. 961. J. 28 p. 227. Hen. Hant. J. 8. p. 226. 
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the inveſtiture of Normandy, which he at laſt obtained. 'The 
ſecond was the death of his father Geoffrey Earl of Anjou, which 


happened September 7th, on which he took poſſeſſion of the ter- 
ritories of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine. The third was his 
marriage with Eleanor heireſs of Guienne and Poitou, on Whit- 


ſunday, A. D. 1152, who, about ſix weeks before, had been di- 


vorced from Louis VII. King of France, to whom ſhe had been 


ſixteen years married. There was a great di} proportion between 
the age of Henry, who was only in his twentieth year, and the 
age of this princeſs, whoſe character had alſo been a little ſullied 
by the breath of fame. But ſhe brought him a great acceſſion of 


power and wealth by the territories of her family “. This ex- 


cited the jealouſy of her former huſband ; who now ſeeing his 


folly in parting with ſo rich an heireſs, formed an alliance a- 


gainſt Henry, with King Stephen, his ſon Prince Euſtace, Theo- 
bald Earl of Blois, and Geoffrey of Anjou, Henry's younger 
brother, who was diſſatisfied with his appanage. The allies in- 
vaded Normandy; which was ſo well defended, that they were 
obliged to retire, and abandon their enterpriſe. While Henry 
was thus employed on the continent, -King Stephen, alarmed at 
his increaſing power, endeavoured to get his eldeſt ſon Prince 


Euſtace crowned; but could not prevail upon Theobald Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury to perform that ceremony f. 


Prince Henry, having made a truce with the King of France, ſet | 


{ail with a fleet of thirty-ſix ſhips, and landed in England, January 


öth, attended by a ſmall army, conſiſting of one hundred and 
forty knights, and three thouſand foot. Though it was now the 


middle of winter, the flames of the civil war broke -out with 


greater violence than ever, and the Prince being joined by the 
barons of his party, beſieged the town and caſtle of Marlborough. 


_ ® Hen, Hunt. I. 8. p. 22). 
 F Annal. Waverlien, p. 157. Gervas Chron. p. 1371. 1372. Hen. Hunt. 1.8. p. 227. 
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King Stephen, having collected all his forces, attempted to raiſe 
the ſiege; but being prevented from executing that deſign by ex- 
ceſſive rains, he returned with his army to London. After the 


ſurrender of Marlborough, the Prince marched to Wallingford, 


where he was met by Stephen at the head of all his troops, which 


were now become more numerous than thoſe of his competitor. 


The two armies lay facing each other three days, without coming 
to an engagement, which gave an opportunity to ſome of the ba- 


rons, who deplored the miſeries of their country, to propoſe an 


accommodation. A treaty was ſet on foot; the ſucceſs of which 
was very much facilitated by the death of Prince Euſtace, King 


Stephen's eldeſt ſon, Auguſt 17th. After various negotiations, 
a peace was at laſt concluded on the following terms. That 


Stephen ſhould continue to reign during life, and Prince Henry 


ſhould ſucceed to the throne at his death, without any oppoſition, 
To ſecure this ſucceſſion, all the barons of Stephen's party ſhould 


| ſwear to it, and the moſt important caſtles ſhould be put into the 


hands of Henry's friends. This agreement, which diffuſed in- 


credible joy over the whole kingdom, was ſolemnly ratified in a 


great council held at Wincheſter in November this year, and all 
the prelates and barons of both parties took an oath of fealty, 


and Ame to . as ſuceeffor in another council, held at 


his allies 4 in England, returned i into Normandy 3 in the ſpri ing of 
this year “. | | 

Though King Stephen had enjoyed more l and the 
country more tranquillity, ſince the late pacification, than in any 
period of his reign, he was far from being pleaſed with that tranſ- 
action, and ſoon began to thow that he did not intend to be very 
punctual 1 in performing his part of the treaty, By one article jt 


was agreed, That all the caſtles which had been built on both ſides 


* Hen. Hunt. 1.8. p. 229. NM. Paris, p. 61. Annal. Waverlien. p. 158. J. Bromt. 
p. 1037. Rymer Fœdera. I 1. p. 14. | 
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ſince the death of Henry I. amounting (if we may believe a con- 
temporary hiſtorian) to the number of 1115, ſhould be demoliſh- 
ed, as many of them had been neſts of thieves, and the occaſion 
of infinite miſchiefs to the kingdom *. Henry had given ſtrict 
orders to the barons of his party to execute this article; but Ste- 
phen made various excuſes and delays. This, and ſome other 


things, it is probable, would have rekindled the flames of civil 


war, if theſe two princes had continued long on their preſent foot- 
ing. But King Stephen was taken ill of the iliac paſſion, which 


3 put an end to his life and reign, at Dover, October 25th, in the 


fiftieth year of his age, and the nineteenth of his reign f. 

The following character of King Stephen may be collected 
from his actions, and from the writings of- contemporary authors. 
In his perſon he was graceful, ſtrong, and active; in his con- 
verſation, pleaſant, and facetious; in his deportment popular and 
condeſcending, to a degree that many eſteemed unſuitable to his 
dignity. He was a kind huſband, a tender but too indulgent 
parent, and to his favourites not only liberal but profuſe. His 


courage was of the boldeſt and moſt intrepid kind; and, if he 


had never aſpired to royalty, he would have lived and died be- 
loved. Ambition was the rock on which he ſplit. His uſur- 
pation of the throne of England involved him in the guilt of the 


moſt impious perjuries and moſt vile ingratitude; and to preſerve 


what he had uſurped, he was led to commit many acts of inju- 


ſtice, treachery, and oppreſſion. In a word, his reign was un- 


comfortable to himſelf, unhappy to his family and his country, 


being one continued ſcene of confuſion, miſery, and civil war, 


from the beginning to the end. 


THE events which happened in Wales in this period, were not 
of ſuch importance as to merit a minnte detail in this work. 


That country ſtill continued to be haraſſed by wars between its 


M. Paris, p. 61. I Chron. Gervas, col. 1375, Hen. Hunt. 1.8. p. 228. 
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I. P. 1154 ſeveral princes, whoſe mutual jealouſies were the occaſion of fre- 
= quent quarrels, and of many miſeries. In the intervals of theſe 
quarrels, they ſometimes made incurſions into the territories of 
the Engliſh, which drew upon them the reſentment of that more 
powerful nation *. | 
M. dry f Kang Edgar, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Malcolm Canmore, was 
_ ſeated on the throne of Scotland at the beginning of this period, 
when Henry, the youngeſt ſon of William the Conqueror, mounted 
the throne of England; who ſoon after married the Princeſs Ma- 
tilda, King Edgar's ſiſter. This near relation between the two 
royal families produced a long and cordial peace between the two 
nations. Nor was the internal tranquillity of the kingdom inter- 
rupted by any civil commotions during the reign of this prince ; 
who dying at Dundee, January 8th, A. D. 1107, was ſucceeded 
by his younger brother Alexander T. This prince was as happy 
as his predeceſſor in cultivating the friendſhip of his brother-in- 
law the King of England; but diſcovered more activity in ſup- 
preſſing certain bands of robbers, by whom the northern parts 
[ of the kingdom were much mfeſted, and in reducing the licen- 
| tious nobility to a due obedience to the laws, by an impartial 
ll adminiſtration of juſtice ; which procured him the ſurname of 
| the Fierce. Alexander was married to Sibylla, natural daughter 
| of Henry 1.4; but died without iſſue, A. D. 1124; and was ſuc- 
| ceeded by his youngeſt brother David, commonly called S- 
| David, on account of his great piety, (according to the mode 
ll of thoſe times), and of his exceſſive liberality to. the church and 
| clergy. David was educated m England, under the care of his 
| | uncle Edgar Athehng; and after the marriage of his fiſter to 
| | King Henry, he reſided chiefly in the Engliſh court; where he 
| married Matilda, the only child of Waltheof Earl of Northumber- 
| | land and Huntington, by which he obtained a title to theſe two 


See Dr Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, p. 1579. — 204. 

+ Chron. Mailros, p. 163. Fordun. Scotichron. J. 5. c. 28. Buchan, hiſt. I. 7. 

+ Dalrymple's Collections, p. 371. g 
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earldoms. By his long reſidence in England he acquired a taſte 
for the Engliſh manners and way of living, which he laboured to 
introduce among his own ſubjects after his acceſhon to the throne 
of Scotland“. As Earl of Huntington he was the firſt of the 
laity who ſwore, A. D. 1126, to ſupport the ſucceſſion of the 
Empreſs Maude to the crown of England; and when that oath 


had been ſhamefully violated by almoſt all who had taken it, this 


pious prince invaded England feveral times (as hath been already 
mentioned), to pull down the uſurper Stephen, and raiſe the Em- 
preſs to the throne. In the laſt years of Stephen's reign he re- 


mained in the quiet poſſeſſion of the four northern counties of 


Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Durham; and 
theſe counties were ceded to him and his heirs by Prince Henry 


Plantagenet, afterwards Henry II. when he received the honour 
of knighthood from him at Carliſle, May 22d, A. D. 1149; and 


that ceſſion was confirmed by an oath, that it ſhould never be 
reſumed F. In his old age this excellent king loſt his only ſon 
Henry, who 1s repreſented by all the hiftorians of thoſe times, as 
one of moſt virtuous and accompliſhed princes of the age in 


which he flouriſhed. When Henry was at the Engliſh court, 


A. D. 1139, he fell in love with, and married, Ada, ſiſter of Wil- 
Lam Earl of Warren and Surrey; by whom he left, at his death, 


A. D. 1152, three ſons, Malcolm, William, and David, and three 


daughters, Margaret, afterwards married to Conan Duke of Bri- 
tanny, Adama, married to Florence Earl of Holland, and Matil- 
da 4. King David did not long ſurvive his amiable and much- 
beloved ſon, but falling fick at Carliſle, where he frequently re- 
fided, he died there, in a very pious manner, May 24th, A. D. 
1153; and was ſucceeded by his * Malcolm IV. ſur- 
named the Maiden. 


* W. Malmſ. I. $. #. 66% + W. Neubrigens, I. 1, c. 24. I. 2. c. 4. 
t Fordun. Scotichron. I. 5. c. 33. | 
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. III. 


The civil and military hiftory of Great Britain, from the acceſſion 
of Henry II. to the throne of England, A. D. 1154, to his death, 


A. D. 1189. Ex 


EnRY PLANTAGENET, eldeſt ſon of the Empreſs Maude, 
and of Geoffrey Plantagenet Earl of Anjou, was beſieging 


the caſtle of a rebellious baron in Normandy, when he received 


the important and unexpected news of the death of King Stephen. 
Having finiſhed the ſiege in which he was engaged, by taking 
the caſtle, he began to make preparations for his voyage to Eng- 
land, where he landed, near Hurſt caſtle, December 8th, and was 
crowned at Weſtminſter on the 19th of the ſame month, with his 
conſort Eleanor, by Theobald Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a 
great aſſembly of prelates and nobles *. This event gave inex- 
preſſible ſatisfaction to the people of England, as it put an end 
to the irregular ſucceſſion of their kings, and to thoſe deſtructive 
civil wars which had brought their country to the very brink of 
ruin. * | | 
The firſt acts of Henry's government were equally wiſe and 
vigorous, and confirmed the high opinion which his ſubjects 
entertained of his ſpirit and abilities. He immediately iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding all the foreign mercenaries, who in 


the preceding reign had committed the moſt horrible depreda- 


tions, to depart the kingdom by a certain day, under the pain 
of death ; and they all vaniſhed before the appointed time, He 


* Chron. Norman. p. 989. W. Neubrigen, I. 2. c. 1, M. Paris, p. 65. Annal. 
Waverlien, p. 158. 
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gave orders to level with the ground the numerous caſtles which 


had been erected, in all parts of England, in the late civil wars, 


and from which the neighbouring countries had been deſolated; 


and theſe orders were obeyed, though, in ſome places, with no 


ſmall reluctance. Finding the crown greatly impoveriſhed by 
the many grants of the royal demeſnes, which had been made by 


King Stephen, and even by the Empreſs, to their reſpective par- 
tiſans, he obtained a decree of his parliament or great council, to 


reſume all theſe grants; which he executed with the moſt per- 
fect impartiality, and with much greater eaſe than could have 
been expected *. | | 

In a parliament held at London, he voluntarily granted a 


charter of liberties, or rather renewed and confirmed that which 


had been granted by his grandfather Henry I. T. In another par- 
liament, held at Wincheſter, about Michaelmas, he found the af- 
fairs of his kingdom in ſuch a ſettled ſtate, that he conſulted 
with his barons, about attempting the conqueſt of Ireland, to be 
given to his youngeſt brother Prince William: but this project 
not being agreeable to his mother the Empreſs, the execution of 


it was poſtponed 4. The coin, which had been ſhamefully adul- 


terated in the preceding reign, he reſtored to its ſtandard purity ; 
and the laws, which had been as ſhamefully relaxed, he raiſed to 
their proper dignity and vigour ||. To ſecure all theſe bleſſings 
to his ſubjects, and prevent all diſputes about the ſucceſſion, he 
made all his prelates and barons take an oath of fealty to his 
eldeſt ſon Prince William; and, failing him, to his ſecond ſon 
Prince Henry, who was born in March this year *. In a word, 
it may be truly ſaid, that no King of England had ever done ſo 
much good, or gained ſo much love, in ſo ſhort a time, fince 


* Gervas Chron. ann. 1155, W. Neubrigen, I. 2. c. 2. 3. 

+ See Judge Blackſton's Iaw- Tracts, vol. 2 p. 11. . 
+ Annal. Waverlein, p. 158. R. Hoveden, p. 282. 
1 Gervas Chron, ann. 1155. 
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Alfred the Great, as Henry II. in the firſt year of his reign, 
though it was only the twenty-firſt year of his age. oe 
England being now in perfect tranquillity, Henry imbarked 
at Dover, in January, this year; arrived at Rouen, the capital of 
Normandy, where his mother the Empreſs reſided, on Candle- 
mas day; and, about a week after, had an interview with 
Louis VII. King of France, to whom he did homage for all his 
territories on the continent ® After this interview he re- 
turned to Ronen; where he was viſited by the Earl and Coun- 
teſs of Flanders, and by his brother Geoffrey, who, diſcon-. 
tented with the ſmallneſs of his appanage, claimed the earl- 
dom of Anjou, and being refuſed, retired to his caſtles, and en- 
deavoured to excite an inſurrection. Henry purſued him with an 
army, and took all his caſtles, which he demoliſhed; but upon. 
his ſubmiſſion, he reſtored his lands, and granted him an annual 
penſion of one thouſand pounds Sterling, and two thouſand 
pounds of Anjouvine money . After this tranſaction, which 
was finiſhed in July, he made a progreſs into Guienne, and the 
other provinces which he had got by his Queen, and received 
the homage of the prelates and nobles of thoſe provinces 4. 
Henry's reputation was already become ſo great, that the Earl 
and Counteſs of Flanders having reſolved upon a pilgrimage into 
the Holy Land, appointed him guardian to their infant ſon, and 
regent of their dominions in their abſence. He ſpent the 
beginning of this year in regulating the affairs of that earldom ||. 
On his return into England, in the week after Eaſter, he recover- 
ed the four northern counties by negotiation from Malcolm 1V. 


King of Scotland, who was in no condition to contend with a 


® Chron. Norman, p. 991. 

4 Id. ibid. W. Newbrigen, I. 2. c. 7. M. Paris, p. 67. 
4 Ypodigma Neuſtrie, p. 446. 

{ Gervas Chron, ann. 1157. Chron, Norman, p. 993. 
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prince who was ſo much his ſuperior in power as well as in abili- 4. P. 1157, 


ties *. | 
The Welſh had made frequent incurſions into England in the Expedition | 
laſt reign, in which they had not only done much miſchief to the * 
country, but had recovered the poſſeſſion of ſeveral extenſive di- 
ſtricts, of which they had been formerly deprived; and had ſha- 
ken off their dependence upon the Engliſh crown. Henry being 
now at leiſure, raiſed a great army, with which he entered 
Wales about the beginning of Auguſt, and advanced to Baſing- 
werk in Flintſhire, without meeting with any oppoſition. . But as 
he was marching with the van of his army through a narrow de- 
file near that place, he was ſuddenly aſſaulted by the Welſh, who 
pouring ſhowers of arrows, darts, and ſtones, from the ſurround- 
ing precipices, put his troops into ſuch confuſion, that Henry 
de Eſſex, hereditary ſtandard-bearer of England, threw down the 
royal ſtandard, and, flying, cried out, that the King was ſlain, 
and all was loſt. This ſpread ſuch. a panic through the army, 
that it was on the point of diſbanding, when the King, by ſhew- 
ing himſelf, prevented a total defeat f. After this diſaſter, Henry, 
changing his route, marched his army along the ſea-coaſt, attend- 
ed by his fleet, and proceeded with great caution, cutting down 
the woods, making roads, and building caſtles to ſecure his con- 
queſts, as he advanced. Owen Guyneth, Prince of North Wales, 
convinced of his inability to defend his country againſt an enemy . A 
ſo powerful and ſo prudent, made his peace, by reſigning all his | . 
late acquifitions, and doing homage for what he retained F. | 
Henry, having ſpent the firſt months of this year in a royal A.p. 1158. | 
progreſs for the adminiſtration of juſtice, had an interview with 2 * | 
Malcolm King of Scotland, at Carliſle, who came thither in hopes 


W. Neubrigen, I. 2. c. 4. | | 
+ W. Neubrigen, 1.2. c. 5. Gervas Chron. ann, 1157. M. Paris, p. 68, Chron, 
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of receiving the honour of knighthood ; but ſome miſunder- 
ſtanding ariſing between the two monarchs, Malcolm did not re- 
ceive that honour at this time *. In his return into the ſouth, 
Henry celebrated the feaſt of Eaſter in the ſuburbs of Lincoln, 

in compliance with the ſuperſtitious terrors of his ſubjects, who 
had been taught by a pretended prophecy, that ſome great ca- 
lamity would befall the firſt King of England who preſumed to 

wear his crown within the walls of that city T. Soon after this 
he made another voyage to the continent on the following occa- 
ſion. The people of Nantz in Britanny, having revolted from 
their rightful ſovereign, invited Geoffrey Plantagenet, King Hen- 
ry's brother, to become their earl; and that prince being now 
dead, Henry laid claim to the earldom of Nantz, as heir to his 
brother. This claim, which doth nat ſeem to have been very 
well founded, was diſputed by Conan Duke of Britanny, who, on 


_ Geoffrey's death, had taken poſſeſſion of Nantz, as belonging to 


his dukedom. At Henry's arrival in Normandy, he had an in- 


terview with the King of France; and in order to gain his friend- 


ſhip, and prevent his eſpouſing the cauſe of the Duke of Britanny, 
he propoſed a marriage between his eldeſt ſurviving ſon, Prince 
Henry, and Margaret, the eldeſt daughter of that King by his ſe- 
cond Queen, Conſtantia of Caſtile. This propoſal was ſo agreeable to 
the French monarch, that it was not only accepted, but Henry was 
invited to Paris, where he was moſt magnificently entertained ſe- 


veral days, and obtained a commiſſion, as Earl of Anjou, and Se- 


neſchal of France, to determine the important controverſy that. 
had ſubſiſted for ſome time between Eudo Earl of Ponlievre, and 
Conan Duke of Britanny, about the right to that dukedom. As. 
ſoon as Conan was informed of this commiſſion, he waited upon 
Henry, and voluntarily yielded to him the earldom of Nantz, to 


® Chron. de Mailros ad ann. 1158. | | 
+ R. Hoveden, p. 282. W. Neubrigen, I. 2. c. 9. 
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procure a ſentence in his favour ; which was accordingly pro- 
nounced “. Thus the King of England, by his policy and power, 
was making continual additions to his dominions. 

Henry had no ſooner made good his claim, ſuch as it was, to 
the earldom of Nantz, than he advanced another, in right of his 
Queen, to the earldom of Thoulouſe: which ſeems to have been better 
founded. For Queen Eleanor was the grand daughter of Philippa, 
the only child of William IV. Earl of Thoulouſe; but that Earl, 
before his death, conveyed all his dominions to his brother Rai- 
mond Earl of St Giles, whoſe grandſon, of the ſame name, was 
now Earl of Thoulouſe. When Eleanor was Queen of France, 
her huſband, Louis VII. eſteemed her pretenſions to the earldom 
of Thoulouſe ſo good, that he beſieged that city; but was pre- 
vented from proſecuting the ſiege, by his expedition into the Holy 
Land. Henry being now the huſband of Eleanor, determined to 
aſſert her right to that great earldom, which then comprehended 
Quercy and the greateſt part of Languedoc f. In order to this he 
came over into England in the beginning of this year, and held a 
great council of his prelates, barons, and military tenants, who 

willingly agreed to pay a ſum of money, rather than ſerve in per- 
ſon 1n this diſtant expedition, The ſum demanded, and paid, for 
each knight's fee, was three pounds; by which he raiſed one hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand pounds, in England, equal in weight 
of filver to L. 540,000, and in efficacy at leaſt to L. 2,700,000 of 
our preſent money Þ. 

After Eaſter he returned into Normandy, where he levied a fi- 
milar tax from his military tenants, and with this money he took 
into his ſervice great multitudes of adventurers or ſoldiers of for- 
tune, with whom all the countries of Europe abounded in thoſe 
times. About Midſummer Henry aſſembled his own troops, and 


* Gervas Chron. ann, 1158. Chron. Norman. p. 994. 
+ Chron, Norman, p. 995. + Gervas Chron, c. 1381, 
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thoſe of his allies, (among whom were Malcolm King of Scotland, 
who was knighted in this expedition, and Raimond Earl of Barce- 
lona, and King of Aragon), in Guienne, and from thence inva- 


ded Quercy, where he took the city of Cahors. He then directed 


his march towards Thoulouſe, with a view to inveſt that city; but 
received intelligence by the way, that the King of France had 
thrown himſelf into it, with a body of troops, and declared his 
reſolution to defend it to the laſt extremity. The famous Thomas 
Becket, who was then Chancellor of England, and Henry's great- 
eſt favourite, vehemently urged him to proceed, and ſeize, with- 
out ceremony, the perſon of his ſovereign Lord, of whom he 
held all his extenſive territories on the continent, and to whom he 
had ſworn fealty. But this advice was prudently rejected, as too 
bold and dangerous, inconſiſtent with his oath of fealty, and with 


that reſpe& which he owed to the perſon of his ſovereign, which 
it was the intereſt of a prince who had ſo many powerful vaſlals 
of his own, to hold ſacred and inviolable. Henry therefore de- 


clared, that out of reſpect ro the King of France, he would not 
beſiege Thoulouſe ; but he proſecuted the war in other places 
with equal vigour and ſucceſs *, This war continued both in 


Languedoc, on the frontiers of Normandy, and in other places, 


from Auguſt to December; when a truce was concluded for ſix 
months, and negotiations for a peace were ſet on foot. 

Before the expiration of this truce, the terms of peace were ſet- 
tled, by which Henry was permitted to retain all thoſe places in 
the earldom of Thoulouſe that he had conquered. But before the 
final concluſion of the treaty, ſome miſunderſtanding aroſe be- 
tween the two kings, which put off the ratification of it to the 
month of October, when the Prince of England did homage to 
the King of France for the duchy of Normandy f. 

This peace was of very ſhort duration. By an article in the 


V 
* Fitz-Stephen, Vita S. T. Cantuar, p. 22. Joann. in Quadrilogo, c. 9. 10. 
W. Neubrigen, 1, 2. c. 10. + Chron. Norman. p. 997. 
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treaty, the towns of Giſors, Neufle, and Newchatel, the mar- 
Tiage-portion of the Princeſs Margaret, (the eldeſt daughter of the 
King of France by his ſecond Queen), who had been promiſed in 
marriage to Prince Henry about two years before, were to be de- 
livered up, by the Knights-Templars, to whom they were then 
committed, into the hands of the King of England, as ſoon as 
the eſpouſals between the royal infants were celebrated, with the 

conſent of the church. The King of England dreading a change 
in the diſpoſitions of the French monarch, who had married a 
princeſs of the houſe of Blois, after a widowhood of only twelve 
days, and being very deſirous to ſecure his ſon's marriage with the 
French Princeſs, and to get poſſeſſion of her fortune, prevailed 
upon the Pope's legate to celebrate the eſpouſals between Henry 
and Margaret, (who had been ſent into Normandy to be educated), 
though the Prince was only ſix, and the Princeſs only five years 
of age. As ſoon as this ceremony was performed, he demanded 
and obtained the three towns from the Knights-Templars, accor- 
ding to the ſtipulations of the treaty, The King of France was ſo 


much irritated at this tranſaction, that he baniſhed the three 


knights who had delivered up the three towns, and commenced 
hoſtilities againſt the King of England “. 

The operations of this new war were of ſmall importance. For 
when the two armies lay near each other in the month of June, 
and neither of the kings diſcovered any inclination to attack the 
other, their common friends interpoſed their good offices, and a 
peace was concluded about Midſummer, on the ſame terms with 
the former f. This peace gave both kings an opportunity of at- 
tending to the affairs of the church, and particularly to the great 
diſpute between the two Popes, Alexander III. and Victor IV.; on 
which ſubject each king having held a council of his clergy in 


* W. Neubrigen, I. 2, c. 24. R. Hoveden, p. 282. M. Paris, p. 68. Ypodigma 
Neuſtiæ. ann. 1160, + Chron. Norman. p. 998. 
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A.D. nr. July, they both met in a general council at Thoulouſe in Auguſt, 
and agreed to acknowledge Pope Alexander *. 


A.D. ; 162, Henry ſpent this year in great tranquillity on the continent, re- 
with the gulating the civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs of his foreign domi- 
=» By f nions; and for that purpoſe he held ſeveral aſſemblies of his pre- 
5 lates and nobility f. In autumn the Kings of France and Eng- P. 
land had an interview with their Pope, Alexander III. at Torcy on = 
the Loire, at which theſe two great monarchs condeſcended to hold L 
that Pontiff's ſtirrups as he mounted his horſe, and to guide the | . 
reins of his bridle as they conducted him into the town f. Such "i 
was the real or political humility of princes, and the pride of 4 
prieſts, in thoſe ſuperſtitious times, 
>a — . After an abſence of more than three years, King Henry land- T 
_ ed at Southampton, January 26th, and was received with the FT 


greateſt demonſtrations of joy by his Engliſh ſubjects of all ranks ||. 

Malcolm King of Scotland paid him a viſit this ſummer, and re- 

newed the peace between the two kingdoms, giving his youngeſt 

brother David, and the ſons of ſome of his earls, as hoſtages for 
the performance of the conditions of the treaty, particularly for 

the ſurrender of ſome caſtles . At the ſame time, viz, July 1ſt, 
Owen Guyneth, Prince of North Wales, and Rheeſe, Prince of 
| South Wales, did homage to King Henry, and to Prince Henry 

| his eldeſt ſon, at Woodſtoke, for their reſpective principalities. 

| | In the courſe of this year, commiſſioners appointed by the King 

W | took an inquiſition of all the knights fees that were in England at 

the death of Henry I. and at this time, together with the va- 

rious ſervices and preſtations due by each to the crown, to ſerve as 

a rule for exacting thoſe ſervices and preſtations f. A work ſtill 

preſerved in the exchequer, and, next to Doomſday- book, of the 

greateſt utility 44. | 


W. Neubrigen, I. 2. c. 9. + Chron, Norman, p. 998, 
f Id. ibid. Id. ibid, p. 999. „ 1d. ibid, 
+4 M. Paris, p. 70. col. 2, Duet. col, 536. tt Vide lib. Rub. Scaccarii. 
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The moſt important tranſactions of this and of ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing years, conſiſted of the violent diſputes between the King and 
the famous Thomas Becket, now become Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; and belong more properly to the eccleſiaſtical than to the 
civil hiſtory of England *. 

In Lent, A. D. 1165, Henry went over into Normandy, and 
had an interview with the King of France at Giſors, about Eaſter ; 
after which he was viſited at Rouen by his coufin Philip Earl of 
Flanders, to whom he had been a very faithful guardian f. 


On his return into England, in ſummer, he received the am- 


baſſadors of the Emperor Frederic, at Weſtminſter, who came 


to demand his eldeſt daughter Maude in marriage for Henry Duke 


of Saxony and Bavaria, ſon of the late Emperor Conrade ; and 
they ſucceeded in their negotiation 4. In the autumn he marched 


with a body of troops into Wales, and defeated a conſiderable ar- 


my of the enemy, commanded by three of their princes. 

Henry having ſpent the winter in England, he returned, in Lent, 
A. D. 1166, to the continent, where his preſence was become neceſſary, 
Some of the powerful and factious barons of La Maine had form- 


ed a confederacy, and diſregarded the authority of Queen Elea- 


nor, who ated as regent of the dominions on the continent, 
where ſhe now reſided ; and ſeveral barons of Britanny had alſo 
entered into this confederacy. Henry, conducting an army into 
La Maine, ſoon reduced the refractory nobility of that country to 
due ſubmiſſion, by taking and demoliſhing their caſtles. 

Conan Duke of Britanny had ſome time ago betrothed his only 
child, Conſtantia, to Geoffrey, the King of England's third fon ; 
and now finding himfelf unable to keep his turbulent barons in 
ſubjection, he reſigned his duchy into the hands of that King, to 
be governed by him, for the benefit of Geoffrey and Conſtantia 
during their minority. Henry accepted of this reſignation, made 


See chap. 2. | + Chron. Norman, p. 1000. t Powel, p. 222. 
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a progreſs through Britanny, and received the homage of the ba- 
rons and military tenants of that country, which was a conſider- 
able acceſſion to his power v. On December 5th, he was viſited, 
at Mount St Michael in Normandy, by William, ſurnamed the 
Lion, King of Scotland, who had lately mounted that throne on 
the death of his brother Malcolm IV. T. The affairs of the Chri- 
ſtians in the Holy Land being at this time in great diſtreſs, Hen- 
ry, with the conſent of his prelates and barons, impoſed a tax of 
two pence in the pound for one year, and one penny in the pound 
for four years after, on the goods of all his ſubjects on the conti- 
nent, and a ſimilar tax, in the ſame manner, on his Engem. ſub- 
jets, for their relief . 

A miſunderſtanding aroſe in the beginning of this year between 


the Kings of France and England, occaſioned by ſeveral matters 


of no great importance, in which their views and intereſts were 
incompatible. Both theſe monarchs raiſed armies, and took and 
deſtroyed towns and caſtles ; but a ſtop was put to their deſtruc- 
tive ravages, by a truce, which was concluded in the month of 
Auguſt, to continue till the ſucceeding Eaſter ||. The Empreſs 
Maude, who had formerly ated a diſtinguiſhed part in the affairs 
of Europe, but ſince the acceſſion of her illuſtrious ſon to the 
throne of England had lived in an honourable retirement at 
Rouen, died there on September roth this year, and was buried 
in the abbey of Beec; to which ſhe had been a benefactreſs **. 
The barons of Poitou and Guienne, diſcontented with ſome 
meaſures of Henry's government, which are not mentioned, ha- 
ving ſecretly put themſelves under the protection of the King of 
France, and given him hoſtages for their fidelity, broke out in- 
to open rebellion in the firſt months of this year. But they 
ſoon had reaſon to repent of their raſhneſs. For Henry, march- 
ing with great expedition into their country, took and demoliſh- 


* Chron. Norman, p. 1000. Chron. Trevelt. ann. 1166. | | 
+ Chron Mailros, ann. 1166, 4 Chron, Trevel. ann. 1166, || Id. ibid. 
*#* Chron, Norman, p. 1101. | SIG | 
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ed their ſtrongeſt caſtles, and reduced them to the neceſſity of 
Profeſſing their willingneſs to ſubmit to his authority, if he could 
recover their hoſtages from the King of France. To accompliſh 
this, he had an interview with that prince between Mante and 
Pacey, about the end of the Eaſter holidays. But Louis abſolutely 
refuſed to give up the hoſtages, and only agreed to prolong the 
truce till Midſummer. In the mean time the barons of Britanny, 
who had fecretly promiſed ſubjection and given hoſtages to the 
French monarch, threw off the maſk, and refuſed to obey Hen- 
ry's commands to join his army, They had no better ſucceſs 
than their neighbours of Poitou and Guienne; their caſtles 
were ſeized, and they were conſtrained to offer ſubmiſſion on the 
ſame terms. This produced a ſecond interview between the two 
monarchs about Midſummer, in which the King of France re- 
fuſing to give up the hoſtages which he had received from Hen- 
ry's rebellious barons, the truce was not prolonged, and an open 
war broke out, which continued ſeveral months without any me- 
morable action *. 

Both kings being at length weary of a war, which was very 
pernicious to their ſubjects, without being either honourable or 
advantageous to themſelves, a peace was concluded between 
them, January 6th, A. D. 1169. On this occaſion, Prince Henry 
of England did homage to his father-in-law the King of France, 
for Anjou and Maine, as he had formerly dene for Normandy ; 
Prince Richard, the King of England's ſecond ſon, did homage 
for Aquitaine; and Geoffrey, his third fon, for Britanny f. 
'The reſt of this year was ſpent in improving the fortifications 
of the frontier towns of Normandy, and in various negotiations 
with Thomas Becket Archbiſhop of Canterbury, which will be 
related in the ſecond chapter of this book. 

The ceremonies of coronation and the royal union were e- 
ſteemed more important and eſſential in the times we are now 


* Chron. Norman. p. 1002, I Id. Ibid. BY 
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a progreſs through Britanny, and received the homage of the ba- 
rons and military tenants of that country, which was a conſider- 
able acceſſion to his power *. On December 5th, he was viſited, 
at Mount St Michael in Normandy, by William, ſurnamed the 
Lion, King of Scotland, who had lately mounted that throne on 
the death of his brother Malcolm IV. T. The affairs of the Chri- 
ſtians in the Holy Land being at this time in great diſtreſs, Hen- 
ry, with the conſent of his prelates and barons, impoſed a tax of 
two pence in the pound for one year, and one penny in the pound 
for four years after, on the goods of all his ſubjects on the conti- 
nent, and a ſimilar tax, in the ſame manner, on his Engliſh ſub- 
jets, for their relief 7. | 

A miſunderſtanding aroſe in the beginning of this year between 
the Kings of France and England, occaſioned by ſeveral matters 


of no great importance, in which their views and intereſts were 


1ncompatible. Both theſe monarchs raiſed armies, and took and 
deſtroyed towns and caſtles ; but a ſtop was put to their deſtruc- 
tive ravages, by a truce, which was concluded in the month of 
Auguſt, to continue till the ſucceeding Eaſter ||. The Empreſs 
Maude, who had formerly acted a diſtinguiſhed part in the affairs 
of Europe, but ſince the acceſſion of her illuſtrious ſon to the 
throne of England had lived in an honourable retirement at 
Rouen, died there on September roth this year, and was buried 
in the abbey of Beec; to which ſhe had been a benefactreſs **. 
The barons of Poitou and Guienne, diſcontented with ſome 
meaſures of Henry's government, which are not mentioned, ha- 
ving ſecretly put themſelves under the protection of the King of 
France, and given him hoſtages for their fidelity, broke out in- 
to open rebellion in the firſt months of this year. But they 
ſoon had reaſon to repent of their raſhneſs. For Henry, march- 
ing with great expedition into their country, took and demoliſh- 


* Chron. Norman, p. 1000. Chron. Trevelt. ann. 1166. | 
+ Chron. Mailros, ann. 1166, 7 Chron, Trevel. ann. 1166. Id. ibid. 
## Chron, Norman. p. 1101. 
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ed their ſtrongeſt caſtles, and reduced them to the neceſſity of 


profeſſing their willingneſs to ſubmit to his authority, if he could 


recover their hoſtages from the King of France. To accompliſh 
this, he had an interview with that prince between Mante and 


Pacey, about the end of the Eaſter holidays. But Louis abſolutely 
refuſed to give up the hoſtages, and only agreed to prolong the 
truce till Midſummer. In the mean time the barons of Britanny, 
who had fecretly promiſed ſubjection and given hoſtages to the 
French monarch, threw off the maſk, and refuſed to obey Hen- 
ry's commands to join his army. They had no better ſucceſs 
than their neighbours of Poitou and Guienne; their caſtles 
were ſeized, and they were conſtrained to offer ſubmiſſion on the 
Tame terms. This produced a ſecond interview between the two 
monarchs about Midſummer, in which the King of France re- 
fuſing to give up the hoſtages which he had received from Hen- 
Ty's rebellious barons, the truce was not prolonged, and an open 
war broke out, which continued ſeveral months without any me- 
morable action *. 

Both kings being at length v weary of a war, which was very 
pernicious to their fubjects, without being either honourable or 
advantageous to themſelves, a peace was concluded between 


them, January 6th, A. D. 1169. On this occaſion, Prince Henry 


of England did homage to his father-in-law the King of France, 
for Anjou and Maine, as he had formerly done for Normandy ; 
Prince Richard, the King of England's ſecond ſon, did homage 
for Aquitaine; and Geoffrey, his third ſon, for Britanny f. 
The reſt of this year was ſpent in improving the fortifications 


of the frontier towns of Normandy, and in various negotiations 


with Thomas Becket Archbiſhop of Canterbury, which will be 
related in the fecond chapter of this book. 

The ceremonies of coronation and the royal unction were e- 
ſteemed more important and eſſential in the times we are now 


* Chron. Norman. p. 1002, + Id. Ibid. 
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delineating than they are at preſent. Hence proceeded that ex- 
treme haſte that princes with diſputed titles diſcovered to have 
thoſe ceremonies. performed upon them; and the deſire of many 
of the kings of France, to ſee their ſons crowned and anointed 
in their own lifetime, as the moſt effectual ſecurity of their ſuc- 
ceſſion. Henry, prompted by parental affection, and influenced by 
ſeveral political reaſons, had reſolved to have his eldeſt ſon Prince 
Henry crowned and anointed King of England, as ſoon as 


| poſſible. But as he was now at variance with the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, who claimed an excluſive right to perform theſe 


ceremonies, the execution of this deſign was attended with no 


ſmall difficulty. Being ſenſible of this, he conducted it with 
great dexterity and art. Having brought all his dominions on 


the continent to a ſtate of perfect tranquillity, he came over into 


England, from whence he had been abſent about four years, and, 
landing at Portſmouth March 3d, ſoon after held a parliament or 
aſſembly of his great men. In this aſſembly commiſſioners were 
appointed to viſit each county in the kingdom, and to make ſtrict 


inquiry into the conduct of the ſherifts. and other magiſtrates 


during the King's abſence, and to. bring the reſult of their inqui- 
Ties to another great council to be held at London, June 4th. 
At this laſt aſſembly, William King of Scotland, David his. bro- 
ther, the prelates, earls, barons, ſheriffs, bailifls, and aldermen 


of all England, were preſent, anxious, and uncertain about the 
King's deſigns, when, to their great ſurpriſe, Prince Henry, who 


had arrived from Normandy only the week before, was ſolemnly 


crowned and anointed King, by Roger Archbiſhop of Vork; 


and, the day after, all the members of this aſſembly ſwore fealty to. 


the young king, with a faving of the fealty they owed to his 


father . About Midſummer King Henry the father returned in- 
to Normandy, leaving the young king regent of England. He 


* Bromton, col, 1060. Gervas Cant. col. 1410. Benedict. Abbas, p. 4. 5. 
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had an interview with the King of France, July 22d, in which 


that prince complained, that his daughter Margaret had not been 


crowned with her huſband. But on Henry's aſſuring him, that 


this was owing only to the diſpatch and ſecrecy that were neceſ- 
ſary on that occaſion, and promiſing that this defect ſhould be 


- ſupplied as ſoon as poſſible, he ſeemed to be contented. Soon after 
this interview, the King of England being ſeized with a ſevere fit of 


fickneſs, made his will, and bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon the kingdom 
of England, the duchy of Normandy, with the earldoms of Anjou 
and Maine, requiring him to make ſome proviſion for his young- 
eſt ſon John; to his ſecond ſon, Richard, he left the duchy of A- 
quitaine ; and to his third ſon, Geoffrey, the duchy of Britanny *. 
After his recovery from this fickneſs, he had a diſpute with the 
King of France, about the archbiſhoprick of Bourges, which 
produced one of thoſe ſhort and unimportant wars that were ſo 
frequent in the times we are now conſidering f. 

Henry II. had entertained thoughts of invading Ireland, and 


attempting the conqueſt of that iſland, very ſoon after his acceſ- 


ſion to the throne of England. In the ſecond year of his reign, 
having obtained a bull from Pope Adrian IV. who was an Eng- 


liſhman, authoriſing and exhorting him to that undertaking, he 


proceeded ſo far as to communicate his deſign to a great council 
of his nobility; but was diſſuaded by his mother the Empreſs 
from proceeding any further at that time J. An event happened, 


A. D. 1168, which called his attention towards that iſland; and 


afforded him a ſpecious pretence for intermeddling in its affairs. 
Dermot Macmorroh King of Lienſter, (one of the five kingdoms 


into which Ireland was then divided) having been expelled from 


his dominions by his own ſubjects, with the aſſiſtance of the 


4d. ibid. p. 56. R. Hoveden, Annal. p. 298. 
+ Chron. Norman. p. 991, Rymer Fœdera, l. 1. p. 15. 
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kings of Meath and Connaught, for his tyranny and other vices, 
implored the protection of the King of England, promiſing to 


hold his kingdom of him as his ſovereign lord, if he was reſtored 


to it by his aid. Thongh Henry, who was then in Guienne, was 
much pleaſed with this application, he was too much engaged in. 
his diſputes with the church, and the King of France, to think of 
an immediate expedition into Ireland. in perſon, But that Der- 
mot might not be quite diſcouraged, he gave him letters- patent di- 
rected to all his ſubjects in England, and. other countries, de- 
claring that he had taken him under his protection; and giving 
them licence to aid and aſſiſt him in the recovering of his king- 
dom *. With theſe letters, and. a decent appointment out of the 
royal. treaſury for his ſupport, the exiled prince returned into 
England, and took up his reſidence: at Briſtol, on account of its. 
vicinity to his own, dominions. 

Here he entered into a negotiation with Richard de Clare, ſur- 
named Strongbow, Earl of Strigul or Pembroke, to whom he 
promiſed his daughter Eva in marriage,. with the ſucceſſion to his 
kingdom at his death, on condition that the Earl came over into: 
Ireland next ſpring, A. D. 1169, with ſufficient: forces to reftore. 
him to his throne . After the concluſion of this treaty, Der- 
mot removed to St David's, to. be ſtill nearer Ireland, and enga- 
ged two noblemen of theſe parts, Maurice Fitzgerald, and Robert 
Fitzſtephen, to aſſiſt in his reſtoration, by the promiſe of large e- 


ſtates. Relying on the effect of theſe treaties, he ventured: 


over into. Leinſter in the winter; and being joined by Fitzſte- 
phen in the ſpring, and. afterwards. by Fitzgerald, he recover-- 


ed all his former dominions in the courſe of the campaign, 


A. D. 1169 4. Elated, but not contented with this ſucceſs, 


he began to aſpire to the ſovereignty of all Ireland, and by 


frequent meſſages . ſolicited Earl Strongbow 1 to fulfi! 


* G, Cambrens, expug, bon, I. 1. c. 1. p. 760. 
+ 1d. Ibid, 1. I. c. 2. p. 761, 1 Id. Idid. I. I. c. 3.— 12. 
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his engagements, by coming to his aſſiſtance with a powerful 


army. 
Though that Eark had made great preparations for his Iriſh 


expedition, he durſt not venture to engage in it without the per- 
miſſion of his ſovereign, when the object was not the reſtoration 
of Dermot, but the conqueſt of Ireland; and in order to ob- 
tain that permiſſion, he went over to the King in Normandy. 
Henry heſitated much about granting his requeſt; but having at 


length let fall ſome words which ſeemed to imply a grant of his 


deſire, the Earl laid hold upon them, and haſtening into Eng- 


land, puſhed his preparations with the greateſt vigour. When 
he had collected an army of twelve hundred men, in. which were 
rwo hundred knights, with a fleet ſufficient to tranſport them 
into Ireland, he received poſitive orders from the King to deſiſt 
from his enterpriſe. This. threw him into great perplexiry, and. 


occaſioned. fome delay. But at length, reflefting that he was 
ruined if he deſiſted, and had the proſpect of a ſplendid fortune 
if he proceeded, he ventured to ſail from Milford haven, and 


landed near Waterford, Auguſt 23d, A. D. 1170, and a few days 


after took that town by ſtorm, Here he was joined by Dermot, 


and his marriage with Eva the eldeft daughter of. that prince was 


celebrated; after which, the forces of all the Engliſh adventurers 
being united to thoſe of the King of Lienſter, they took. the city 


of Dublin, and reduced the whole kingdom of Meath before. the 
end of that campaign *. On the 1ſt day of May, A. D. 1171, 
Dermot King of Lienſter died at. Fernes; and was ſucceeded in 


that kingdom, by Earl Strongbow, his ſon-in-law, without any 


oppoſition f. | 
The news of the ſucceſſes of theſe «re in Ireland be- 


ing carried to Henry, who was ſtill in. Normandy, he was much 
offended: with their preſumption,  in- ſighting his orders, and 


Id. Ibid. I. 1. c. 13, — 18. W. Neubrigens, I. 2. c. 26, 
＋ Expugnat, Hibern. J. 1. c. 20. p. 771. 
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attempting the conqueſt of kingdoms, which he had meditated. 


To put a ſtop to their further progreſs, he iſſued a proclamation, 


prohibiting any of his ſubjects from failing into Ireland, and 


commanding all thoſe who were in that iſland to return into Eng- 


land before the feaſt of Eaſter, on pain of perpetual baniſhment, 
and the confiſcation of their eſtates . Strongbow was greatly a- 
larmed at this proclamation, as it tended to deprive him of his 
followers, and indicated the high diſpleaſure of his ſovereign ; 
to mitigate which he ſent Reymond, one of his greateſt confi- 
dents, to the King, to make him an offer of all his acquiſitions in 
Ireland, in the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive terms f. Though 


this offer could not fail to be agreeable to Henry, he received it 
with a ſullen filence, and Reymond was obliged to return to his 


maſter without any poſitive aſſurance of pardon. 


Henry having ſettled his affairs on the continent, and left his 
dominions there under the government of the young King his 


ſon, failed for England, and landed at Portſmouth Auguſt 3d. 
As ſoon as Strongbow heard of the King's arrival in England, 


he came over, and threw himſelf at his feet, imploring his par- 


don, and feſigning all his conqueſts to his diſpoſal. Henry's re- 


ſentment being overcome by this ſubmiſhve deportment, he re- 
ceived him into favour; reſtored him his eſtate in England, which 
had been confiſcated ; and even permitted him to retain a great 


part of the kingdom of Leinſter, to be held of the crown of Eng- 


land; but took the city of Dublin and all the towns on the coaſt 
into * own hands . All things being now in readineſs for 
his Iriſh expedition, the King imbarked his army on board a 
fleet of four hundred and forty tranſports, at Milford haven, and 
failing from thence, with a fair wind, landed, October 26th, 
near Waterford, one of the towns reſigned to him by Strongbow, 
where he was received with joy. The fame of his arrival ſoon 


F Td. Ibid. I. t. c. 19. | + Id. Ibid, t W. Neubrigens, I. 2. c. 26. 
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ſpread over all the country, and diſpoſed the petty princes of 
thoſe parts to make their ſubmiſſions, and acknowledge him 
as their ſovereign lord. He entertained them with great civility; 


and having received their homage, and oaths of fealty, and im- 


poſed a moderate annual tribute upon each, as an acknowledgement 
of his ſovereignty, he diſmiſſed them with valuable preſents k. From 
Waterford he marched at the head of his army to Dublin, which he 
entered, November 21ſt, without having ſeen or heard of any 
enemy. In this city he celebrated the feſtival of Chriſtmas, in a 
wooden palace erected for that purpoſe, in which he not only en- | 
tertained the great men of his own court and army, but many of 
the Iriſh princes and chieftains, who were much ſurpriſed at the 
great plenty and variety of proviſions T. While he reſided in 
this city, Roderic King of Connaught, the ſupreme monarch of 
Ireland, had an interview, on the banks of the river Shannon, with 
Roger de Lacy and William Fitzaldelm, commiſſioners appointed to 
receive his homage, and ſettle his tribute, which they did; and by 
that tranſaction the canquelt of the iſland was in a manner 
completed F. | 

The King ſpent the Grſt months of this year at Dublin, in re- 
gulating the affairs of his new dominions, and in improving 
their police, (which was very imperfect), by introducing the Eng- 
liſh laws and cuſtoms ||. The Iriſh clergy, in the acts of a coun- 
ci! held at Caſhel, 2 5th March, this year, confeſs their obliga- 
tions to their new ſovereign on this account, in very ſtrong terms, 
acknowledging, That before his coming into Ireland, many e- 
vil cuſtoms had prevailed there, which by his power and wiſ- 
dom were now aboliſhed *. Soon after Candlemas, Henry 
left Dublin, and took up his reſidence at Wexford, where he im- 
_ patiently expected news from England. But a ſucceſſion of vio- 


Benedict. Abbas, ann. 1171. p. 27. Expugnat, Hibern. I. r. c. 30. 31. 
+ Id. ibid. c. 32. I ld. Ibid. | M. Paris, p. 88. 
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lent ſtorms interrupted all navigation between the two iſlands for 
ſeveral weeks. At length, about the middle of Lent, he re- 
ceived intelligence, that two legates from the Pope, about the af- 
fair of Becket's murder, had waited for him ſome months in Nor- 
mandy, and threatened to lay all his dominions under an inter- 
dict, if he did not ſoon appear. Though he ardently deſired to 
ſpend the ſummer in Ireland, he immediately prepared for his 
departure; and having put garriſons into all the places of ſtrength 
in his poſſeſſion, and appointed Hugh de Lacy (a nobleman in 
whoſe courage, wiſdom, and fidelity he repoſed the greateſt con- 
fidence) - governor of Dublin, and chief juſticiary of the king- 
dom, he failed from Wexford on Eaſter Monday, and in the e- 
vening landed at Portfinnan in South Wales *. Paſſing with as 
much expedition as poſſible through Wales and England, he im- 
barked, together with his ſon the young King, at Portſmouth, 
and landed at Barfleur in Normandy, on the gth of May f. 


The King of France was ſo much ſurpriſed at the news of his ar- 


rival, that he cried out, This Henry of England rather flies 
than either rides or ſails}. At an interview between theſe 
two monarchs ſoon after, all their differences were, in appear- 
ance at leaſt, compromiſed, and young King Henry, with 'his 
Queen, Margaret of France, were ſent over into England, and 
were both ſolemnly crowned at Wincheſter, Auguſt 27th, and 
immediately returned to the continent. - On the arrival of 


_ theſe perſonages, a great council was held at Avranches, Septem- 


ber 27th, in which the troubleſome affair relating to the murder 
of Thomas Becket was terminated, and King Henry the father 
received abſolution from the Pope's legates ; to procure which 


he promiſed, amongſt other things, to take the croſs next Chriſt- 


mas, for the recovery of the Holy Land, and in the mean time 
to give as much money to the Knights Templars as would 
Id. Ibid. I. . c. 35. 36. 379. Benedict. Abbas, p. 31. 32. R. Hoveden, Annal. 
p. 303. Benedict. Abbas, p. 33. rm 1 Neuſtrie, p. 448. 
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maintain two hundred knights a whole year for the defence of 
Jeruſalem *. The King of France, pretending to have a ſtrong 
deſire to ſee his daughter the young Queen of England, and his 
ſon-in-law, they were ſent to his court in November, where they 
continued till they were remanded by Henry, who began to be 
ſuſpicious that Louis, who never was his real friend, might give 
his ſon ſome improper advice +. | 
Henry was in great proſperity in the beginning of this year, 
and his proſperity ſeemed to be built on the moſt ſolid founda- 
tions. He was in the prime of life — had a numerous family of 
ſons and daughters, of whom he was remarkably fond, and for 
whom he had made the moſt munificent proviſions — his extenſive 


dominions were in a ſtate of the moſt profound tranquillity, and 


perfect ſubmiſſion to his authority — and his friendſhip was court- 
ed by all the princes of Europe. But, notwithſtanding all theſe 


fair appearances, he was really on the very brink of ruin. A mine 


was ready to be ſprung under him, which threatened his deſtruc- 
tion, This mine was formed by his own family, who were 
the objects of his ſtrongeſt affection, and of whom he had merit- 
ed the warmeſt returns of gratitude. and duty. His eldeſt ſon 
Henry had ſome good, but many bad qualities, In particu- 
lar, he was fond of flattery, extravagantly expenſive; and his 
vanity and ambition were both unbounded 4. Being crowned at 
the age of fifteen, he became impatient to reign independent of 
his father. This impatience was inflamed by his mother 
Queen Eleanor, (who was enraged at her huſband on account of 
his gallantries), by her uncle Ralfe de Faye, by his father-in-law, 
the King of France, and, in a word, by all who were about his 
perſon, or had any ſhare in his favour ||. By theſe an unnatural 


See Beady's hiſt, vol. 1. append. n. 61. 62. + Benedict. Abbas, p. 37+ 
+ Topopraghia Hiberniz diſtinct. 3. 1. 49. 50. p. 732. 
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conſpiracy was formed for dethroning Henry the father, and in- 
veſting young Henry with all lus authority. This plot was con- 
duced with great ſecrecy ; and beſides the King of France, ſeve- 
ral foreign princes were engaged 1n it, by extravagant grants 
made to them by the young King ;—as William the Lion King of 
Scotland, to whom were granted the counties of Cumberland and 
Northumberland; — Philip Earl of Flanders, to whom was grant- 
ed the earldom of Kent;— his brother Matthew Earl of Boulogne, 
to whom were granted the county of Mortain in Normandy, and 
ſome lands in England; —and Theobald Earl of Blois, to whom 
were granted an annuity, and all Henry's eſtates in Touraine “. 
Many of the moſt powerful barons, both in England, and in all 
the provinces on the continent, were brought to join in this con- 
ſpiracy, together with the two young princes, Richard and 
Geoffrey f. 

The laſt hand was put to this or when young Henry reſided 
in the court of France, in the end of the preceding year ; and on 
his return from thence, he demanded of his father the immediate 
and entire poſſeſſion either of the kingdom of England, or of Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, and Maine. On receiving a refuſal to this de- 
mand, he was at no pains to conceal his diſcontent; and from 
thenceforward behaved in the moſt offenſive manner to his too 
indulgent father. Of this it will be ſufficient to give one ex- 
ample. Humbert Earl of Maurienne and Savoy, being in the 


Engliſh court at Limoges in the beginning of this year, contract- 


ed his eldeſt daughter Adelais to Prince John, King Henry's 
youngeſt ſon, February ad, and in that contract granted all his 
dominions to the Prince, if he died without male iſſue, and a 


very conſiderable part of them, even though he ſhould leave a 
fon. King Henry being aſked by the Earl, what eſtabliſhment 


he deſigned to make for his ſon, propoſed the three caſtles of Lou- 
dun, Chinon, and Merebeau, But to this he could not by the 


Benedict. Abbas, p. 50. 51. + 19. ibid. p. 51. 52. 53. 
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moſt earneſt intreaties procure the conſent of the young King, 
Who totally diſregarded, all his father's ſolicitations, though in 
favour of his brother, and for ſo ſmall a ſhare of ſo great an in- 


heritance *. 


On this King Henry removed ſeveral perſons from about his 


ſon, who he imagined gave him bad advice, and placed others, of 
whom he had a better opinion, in their room. But this had no 


other effect, than to haſten his flight into France, which he ac- 


compliſhed about the middle of Lent. His afflicted father pur- 


ſued him as far as Alengon ; but finding he could not overtake 


him, and beginning to apprehend what ſoon after happened, he 


applied himſelf with great diligence to put his frontier towns and 
caſtles in the beſt poſture of defence f. 

The flight of the young King was the ſignal of rebellion to all 
who were engaged in this conſpiracy. He was ſoon after fol- 


lowed by his two brothers, Richard and Geoffrey, and by a pro- 


digious number of the barons of Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and 


other countries TJ. Even Queen Eleanor meditated a flight to the 
court of her former huſband, from whom ſhe had been divorced ; 
but being apprehended in diſguiſe, ſhe was kept in ſtrict confine- 
ment ||. The defection from King Henry the father on this oc- 
caſion became ſo great, that he knew not whom to truſt ; and 
the world in general gave him up for loſt. | 4 

Though the ſpirit of this brave prince was wounded in the moſt 
tender part by the revolt of his own children, and of many on 
whom he had beſtowed the greateſt benefits, it was ſo far from 
being broken, that he never diſplayed greater activity, wiſdom, 
and valour, than at this trying juncture. He ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to the court of France, to expoſtulate with Louis for encou- 
raging and ſupporting his ſons in their rebellion ; —he wrote ac- 


Id ibid. p. 46. + Id. ibid. p 47. Trivet Chron. ann. 1173. 
t W. Neubrigen, I. 2. c. 27. | Gervas Caron. p. 1424. 
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counts of this event to all the princes of Europe; — he ſolicited 
the Pope to lanch the thunders of the church againſt his unduti- 
ful children, and their accomplices ; — he diſpatched letters to all 
the governors of his towns and caſtles, to be upon their guard, 
and prepare for their defence ;—and to all his barons in whom he 
had any confidence, to be in readineſs with their followers ; and 
he took no fewer than twenty 1 Brabangons (a kind of 


ſoldiers of fortune) into his pay. *. 


It ſoon appeared that none of theſe precautions were unneceſ- 
ſary. For immediately after Eaſter the flames of war broke out 
at once in many different places. The King of France, with 
young Henry, at the head of a prodigious army, entered Norman- 
dy on one fide, and inveſted Verneuil. The Earls of Flanders 
and Boulogne entered it on the other, and laid fiege to Au- 
male; while the rebellious barons of Anjou, Maine, Aquitaine, 
and Britanny, took the field, and deſolated the royal demeſnes in 
theſe provinces T. Nor did England enjoy greater tranquillity. 


For the King of Scotland invaded Cumberland, beſieged Carliſle, 


and deſtroyed the adjacent country with fire and ſword ; while 
the vaſſels of the rebellious Earl of Leiceſter, and G appear- 
ed in arms in the centre of the kingdom 7. 

In the midit of all theſe dangers Henry continued ſerene and 
chearful, waiting at Rouen with his Brabangons, and a few of 
his faithful barons, for an opportunity to act with efficacy; truſt- 


ing much to the ſtrength of his fortified places, and to the fidelity 


and valour of his garriſons. The Earls of Flanders and Boulogne 
appeared at firſt the moſt formidable of his enemies, having taken 
in a ſhort time the towns of Aumale, Neuchatel, and Driencourt. 
But at the laſt of theſe places the Earl of Boulogne received a 
wound in his knee, of which he died in a few days; and his bro- 
ther the Earl of Flanders was ſo much affected with grief at this 


R. Hoveden. Annal. p. 306. 307. P. Bleſins epiſt. 153. W. Neubrigen, I. 2. c. 27. 
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diſaſter, and with remorſe for the unnatural war in which he was 
engaged, that he retired out of Normandy with his own troops, 
and thoſe of Boulogne *, Delivered from thoſe dangerous ene- 
mies on that fide, Henry began to think of acting offenſively a- 
gainſt his other foes. With this view he marched from Rouen to 
attempt the relief of Verneuil, which had been bravely defended, 
but was now reduced to great diſtreſs for want of proviſions. 
The King of France treated the firſt reports of his approach with 
ſcorn, as thinking them incredible. But when he found them 
real, he raiſed the ſiege, and retired into his own territories, 
Auguſt gth, with ſuch precipitation, that he left his camp a prey 
to his enemies. The French barons were ſo much diſcouraged 


with this ill ſucceſs, that the legal time of their ſervice being end- 


ed, they diſbanded F. The defection of the barons of Britanny 
had been the moſt general, and they had done the greateſt miſ- 
chief; and therefore Henry, immediately after the diſſolution of 
the French army, detached a great body of his brave and truſty 
Brabangons into that province, who defeated the rebels in a pitch- 
ed battle, Auguſt 20th, and ſhut up all the chiefs of them in the 
caſtle of Doll, to which they had fled for refuge. As ſoon as 
Henry received this agreeable news, he ſet out from Rouen, and, 
travelling all night, arrived at Doll next morning, and preſſed 


the ſiege with ſo much vigour, that the Earl of Cheſter, the Ba- 
ron de Fougers, and about a hundred other nobles, were obliged 


to ſurrender at diſcretion, Auguſt 26th, and were ſent to different 
priſons T. The news of theſe events ſtruck ſuch terror into the 
rebellious barons in the other provinces, that they diſmiſſed their 
followers, and retired to their caſtles. Thus were all the nume- 
rous enemies of Henry on the continent diſſipated in a few months, 
with little loſs or labour. 


. R. Hoveden, Annal. p. 306. W. Neubrigen, I. 2. c. 28. | + Id. ibid. 
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Nor were his adverſaries in Britain more ſucceſsful. For Rich- 
ard de Lucy, chief juſticiary, took the town of Leiceſter, July 
28th, which belonged to Robert de Bellomont, Earl of Leiceſter, 
the King's moſt inveterate enemy, who was then with the young 
King in France. After this, marching northward, with Hum- 
phry de Bohun High Conſtable of England, and other loyal ba- 
rons, they compelled the King of Scotland, who had committed 
the moſt horrid ravages in the northern counties, to retire into 
his own dominions; into which they followed him, and would 
probably have committed equal ravages, if they had not received 
intelligence, that the Earl' of Leiceſter had landed near Walton 
caſtle in Suffolk, October 17th, with an army of Flemings. Care- 
fully concealing this intelligence from the King of Scots, they 
concluded a truce with that prince to the feaſt of St Hilary ; and 
marching into the ſouth with great expedition, encountered and 


defeated the Earl of Leiceſter's army near St Edmondſbury, No- 


vember 1ſt, taking that Earl, with his Counteſs, and ſeveral no- 
blemen, priſoners *. Thus ended this active campaign in a man- 
ner equally glorious and happy to the elder Henry ; who, in De- 
cember, concluded a truce with the Kings of France and Scot- 


land, from the feaſt of St Hilary, to the end of the Eaſter holi- 


days next year f. 
Though the operations of war were ſuſpended for ſome months, 
by the truce and the ſeaſon of the year, preparations for it were 
going forward, The confederates reſolving to make the moſt vi- 
gorous efforts, eſpecially againſt England, formed the following 
plan for the operations of the next campaign. While the King 
of Scotland invaded the northern counties, the young King Hen- 
ry, with the Earl of Flanders, whoſe ambition had conquered his 
remorſe, were to land in the ſouth, at the head of a powerful army 
of Flemings ; and jeveral Engliſh Earls, who had been perverted 
from their duty, were to rife with their followers in different 


+ Benedict. Abbas, p. 72. 
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counties, to increaſe the public confuſion, To detain the elder 4. P. 1174, 
Henry on the continent, the King of France (accompanied by the 

two young princes, Richard and Geoffrey) was to invade Nor- 

mandy with all his forces“. 

In conſequence of this well-concerted plan, the King of Scot= Operations 
land, at the expiration of the truce, entered England with a great 3 
army, and ſpread terror and deſolation over all the northern 
$ counties; while David Earl of Huntington, brother to the King 
F 1 | of Scots, Robert Earl of Ferrers, Hugh Bigot Earl of Nortolk, 
| þ Roger de Mowbray, and the numerous vaſlals of the two power- 

0 ful Earls of Leiceſter and Cheſter, took the field at the head of 
their followers in their reſpective counties. If the young 

i King, with the Earl of Flanders, had landed at this time, Eng- 

I land muſt have ſubmitted to their authority. But by their de- 

lays the whole ſcheme was diſconcerted. Richard de Lucy, with 
Hi ſome loyal barons, made head againſt the rebels in the centre of 
the kingdom; while the well- affected nobility of Lincolnſhire and 

Yorkſhire, commanded and animated by Geoffrey, Biſhop-elect 

of Lincoln, King Henry's natural ſon by the fair Roſamond, de- 

feated Roger de Mowbray, and put a ſtop to the progreſs of the 

King of Scotland, obliging him to retire nearer to his own domi- 

nions f. 43 | 

When things were in this poſture, King Henry having put his arrival ot 
territories on the continent in the beſt ſtate of defence, embarked Henry in 


| "I England, 
at Barfleur, July 8th, and landed that evening at Southampton, and viſit to 


5 bringing with him the two Queens, Eleanor and Margaret, with TRE 

3 the captive Earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter. Influenced by motives, | 

about which we can only form uncertain gueſſes, he haſtened to 
Canterbury, to perform his devotions at the ſhrine of Thomas 


Becket, who was now eſteemed the guardian of the Engliſh na- 
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tion, and was become the favourite object of their adoration. 
Having ſpent a whole day and night in proſtration, faſting, and 
prayer, before the tomb of Becket, and expoſed his naked 
ſhoulders to the flagellations of the monks, he received abſolu- 
tion, and ſet out for London; where he arrived, July 13th,— a 
day diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt memorable and happy e- 
vents of his reign — the captivity of the King of Scotland “. 
That prince had inveſted Alnwick caſtle; and fancying him- 
ſelf ſecure from the approach of any enemy, had ſent out the bulk 
of his forces in three different bodies, to plunder the adjacent 
countries, retaining only his houſehold troops about his - perſon, 
to reſtrain the excurſions of the garriſon, The famous Ranulph 
de Glanville, then ſheriff of Yorkſhire, afterwards chief juſticiary 
of England, receiving intelligence of this ſtate of rhings, collected 
a choice body of about four hundred knights, with which he 
arrived at Newcaſtle in the evening of July 12th. Here he 
halted a few hours to refreſh his men and horſes, and marching 


about day-break, approached very near the.enemy's camp next 


morning, quite undiſcovered, under the cover of a thick fog. When 
the fog cleared up, Alnwick caſtle was ſeen at a ſmall diſtance, and 
the King of Scots, with about ſeventy knights, engaged in the 
faſhionable exerciſe of tilting in a neighbouring field. The King 

was not in the leaſt alarmed at the fight of theſe armed troops, 
believing them to belong to his own ſubject Duncan Earl of Fife. 
Even when he diſcovered that they were enemies, he was ſo 


far from attempting to ſave himſelf by flight, that ſhaking his 


ſpear, and crying to his attendants, © It will now be ſeen who is 
* a good knight,” he boldly advanced to the attack, But his horſe 
being killed in the firſt encounter, he was thrown to the ground 
and taken priſoner ; at which his followers were ſo much con- 
founded that they either fled or yielded. 
Henry being awakened from his ſleep at midnight, by the meſ- 
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ſenger who brought the news of this event, leapt from his bed, 
and wept for joy, commanding all his friends to be called to him 
immediately, and all the bells of London to be rung to proclaim 


the happy tidings . Nor was this exceſſive joy without founda- 
tion, For the captivity of the King of Scots blaſted all the 


ſchemes of the confederates, and put an end to the troubles of 
England almoſt in a moment. The Scotch army immediately re- 
tired, and the ſeveral corps of which it was compoled quarrelling 
amongſt themſelves, gave their enemies ample revenge for the 
injuries they had done them. The rebellious barons laboured 


to anticipate one another in making their ſubmiſſions, and giving 


up their caſtles; and young Henry, with the Earl of Flanders, 


Who were ready to ſail with a great fleet and army, no ſooner 


heard of theſe events, than they laid aſide all thoughts of an 
invaſion. 

The King of France "Ta ſummoned all his nobility to at- 
tend him with their followers, marched at their head, and fat 
down before Rouen, the capital of Normandy, July 21ſt, where 
he was ſoon after joined by young Henry, and the Earl of Flan- 
ders, with all their forces, which enabled him to puſh the fiege 


with great vigour, and without intermiſſion. But the city was 


defended with equal vigour, by the inhabitants, and ſeveral 
loyal barons, who had thrown themſelves into it with their vaſ- 
ſals, and repelled all the open affaults of the beſiegers, and alſo- 
defeated an attempt that they had made to take it by ſurpriſe, 
on St Laurence's day, Auguſt 1oth, when a truce had been pro- 
claimed F. 

Henry's hearing of the danger of his Norman capital, and ha- 


ving ſettled his affairs in England, imbarked at Portſmouth, 


Auguſt 7th, with his Brabangons, and a thouſand Welſh, whom 


* W. Neubrigen, 1. 2. c. 23. 25. Benedict. Abbas, p. 77. 78, R. Hoveden, 
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he had taken into his pay ; carrying with him the King of Scots, 


and the two potent Earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter ; but leaving 


the two Queens behind him. He met with a favourable paſſage, 
and landed next day at Barfleur, having ſpent no more than 


one month on this moſt fortunate expedition, by which he ſaved 


his kingdom from the moſt imminent danger. Commiting his 
royal and noble captives to priſon at Falaiſe, he marched towards 
Rouen, which he entered by the bridge over the Seine, on Sun- 


day, Auguſt 11th, and was received with every poſſible demon- 


ſtration of joy. Next morning he commanded the gate towards 
the enemy's camp, which had been walled up, to be opened, and 
the ditch to be filled; and ſent his Welſh troops into the neighbour- 
ing woods, who were ſo fortunate as to take a large convoy of 
proviſions. The beſiegers now deſpairing to take the city, be- 


came anxious about their retreat, in order to which the King of 


France ſent ambaſſadors to propole a conference to be held at 
Malauny, and a truce for two days; to both which Henry con- 
ſented. Under the protection of this truce, Louis marched his 


army through the Green Foreſt ; but inſtead of halting at Ma- 


launy to attend the conference, he purſued his march with great 
precipitation into his own territories *, 

Though the King of France had eſcaped from a dangerous "I 
tuation by this diſhonourable ſtratagem, he was now convinced 
that all his efforts to ruin Henry would be in vain, and might end 


greatly to his own diſgrace, He therefore ſeriouſly propoſed a confer- | 


ence to be held at a place between Tours and Amboiſe; where an 
end was put to this unnatural war, September 29th, by a peace, 
of which Henry preſcribed the terms, By this peace the formi- 
dable confederacy againſt him was diſſolved, and all who had 


been engaged in it releaſed from their oaths, His three rebellious 
ſons threw themſelves at his feet, implored his pardon, and ac- 


knowledged his authority as a father and a king; and he afligned 


R. de Diceto, col. 579. J. Bromt. col. 1098. 
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them appointments for their ſupport, more ſuitable to his own ge- 
neroſity than to their merits. All priſoners were ſet at liberty on 
both ſides, and reſtored to their eſtates, except the King of Scots, 


and the Earls of Leiceſter and Cheſter, with whom a ſeparate 
peace was to be made. A total oblivion of all injuries on both 
parts was declared, and young Henry agreed to confirm all the 


grants that had been made by his father during the war . 
Thus did this great prince, by his wiſdom, valour, activity, 
and good fortune, baffle all the attempts of a powerful combina- 


tion, which ſeemed to threaten him with inevitable ruin. Nor 


was his lenity on this occaſion leſs conſpicuous than his other 
virtues. He ſet at liberty, without any ranſom, no fewer than 
nine hundred and ſixty-nine noblemen and gentlemen; and even 
thoſe few who were excepted out of this pacification were nor 
treated with ſeverity. The kingdom of Scotland, after the capti- 
vity of its king, became a ſcene of the moſt deplorable anarchy 
and confuſion, which made that prince and his nobility willing 
to ſubmit almoſt to any terms to procure his liberty; and Hen- 
ry very prudently embraced this opportunity of reducing both te 
a feudal ſubjection to the crown of England. On this ſingle con- 
dition a peace was concluded, at Falaiſe, December 8th, and the 
King of Scots engaged that he and his ſucceflors, Kings of 
Scotland, together with all their prelates and barons, ſhould do 
homage and ſwear fealty to Henry and his ſucceflors, Kings of 


England; for the due performance of which, in the firſt in- 


ſtance, certain hoſtages were given, and the King was ſet at li- 
berty +. 
Henry, who was a very fond indulgent parent, was ſo much 
delighted with the recovery of his ſons out of the hands of his e- 
nemies, that he treated them, not only with the greateſt kindneſs, 


Benedict. Abbas. p. 87.,—92. W. Neubrigens, I. 2. c. 38. R. Hoveden, p. 309. 
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but with the greateſt confidence ; giving to the young king a 
commiſſion in Normandy ; to Prince Richard in Poitou; and to 


Prince Geoffrey in Britanny, to command the forces of theſe pro- 


vinces, for executing the late treaty, by diſmantling certain caſtles 
belonging to their own adherents s. 

When the time approached for their returning into England, 
young Henry began to betray ſome fears (which are ſaid to have 
been ſuggeſted by meſſages from the King of France) that his fa- 
ther might treat him with greater ſeverity, and even put him in 
priſon in that kingdom. But theſe fears being at length diſpelled, 
he threw himſelf once more at his father's feet, in the caſtle of 
Bure, near Caen, April 1ſt, profeſſing his ſorrow for his former 
undutifulneſs, with many tears, and earneſtly intreating him to 


allow him to do homage, and ſwear fealty, like his other ſubjects, 


as a token of his forgiveneſs. This was accordingly done; and 
Henry was ſo fully convinced of his ſon's ſincerity and ſteadineſs, 


that he ſent him to the court of France (where he had been for- 
merly ſeduced). to take his leave of his father-in-law; from whence 


he returned to his father at Cherburg ; where they celebrated the 
feſtival of Faſter; after which they embarked together at Barfleur, 
and landed, May gth, at Portſmouth f. For ſome time after 
their landing, the two kings conſtantly eat together at the ſame 
table, and even ſlept together in the ſame bed t, to convince the 
world of the cordiality of their reconciliation. In order to make 
the terms of the late pacification more firm, and better known, they 
were read and ratified in a great council or parliament held at 
Weſtminſter, May 2oth, in which young Henry renewed his ho- 
mage, and repeated his oath of fealty to his father ||. After this 
King Henry the father (accompanied by the young king) made a 
progreſs into thoſe parts of the kingdom, where the defection of 


* Benedi&. Abbas, p. 95. —97. 
+ Diceto, col. 585. 585. Benedict. Abbas, p. * 97. 
T NM. Paris, p. 91. | || Diceto, col, 588. 
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the nobility had been moſt general, to ſee their caſtles demoliſh- 


ed, and to puniſh them by heavy fines for their tranſgreſſions of 
the foreſt-laws; in which he ſeems to have had two ends in view, 
— the repleniſhing his own treaſury, which was much exhauſted, 
— and impoveriſhing his diſloyal ſubjects *. 

In this progreſs the two kings were met at York, Auguſt 1oth, 
by William King of Scotland, with all the prelates, earls, ba- 
rons, and freeholders of his kingdom, who, according to the 
convention at Falaiſe, did homage to both kings, and ſwore feal- 
ty, firſt to King Henry the father, and then to King Henry the 
ſon, ſaving their fealty to the father; on which their hoſtages 
were ſet at liberty T. Thus was this important tranſaction of 
the feudal ſubjection of the crown and kingdom of Scotland to 
the crown and kingdom of England completed. 

At the return of the two kings from their northern . 
they held a great council at Windſor, about Michaelmas, where a 
treaty was concluded with the ambaſſadors of Roderic O Connar, 
King of Connaught, by which that prince agreed to hold his king- 


dom of the King of England, and to pay by way of tribute the 


tenth hide of all the cattle killed in his dominions g. 

Since their return from Normandy, Henry had kept his ſon 
almoſt continually in his company, with a view to gain his affec- 
tions by the kindeſt and moſt reſpectful treatment, as well as to 
inſtruct him in the arts of government. But this ſoon became 
irkſome to the young king, who ardently deſired to be at a di- 
ſtance from ſo grave a monitor, that he might enjoy greater liber- 
ty. With this view he frequently ſolicited his father to give 
him leave to pay a devotional viſit to St James of Campoſtella. 
The King for ſome time reſiſted theſe ſolicitations; but at length 
was obliged to yield to the teaſing importunity of his ſon, who 


Benedict. Abbas, p. 112. | 
+ Id. Ibid. p. 113. — 120. R. Hoveden, p. 312. M. Paris, p. 91. 
f Rymer Fœdera, p. 41. 42. Benedict. Abbas, p. 122. — 126. 
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was waiting at Portſmouth for a fair wind, when his two brothers, 


Richard and Geoffrey, landed at Southampton, on Good Friday. 


This brought Henry back to court to viſit his brothers ; and his 
father prevailed upon him to accompany his brother Richard into 
Poitou, to aſſiſt him in reducing the refractory barons of that 


province: and on that expedition he ſailed from Portſmouth, A- 


pril 19th *. But as ſoon as he reached the continent, he paid 
little regard to his father's injunctions, or his own engagements, 
ſpending his time in the company of thoſe who had been his 
greateſt confidents in his former revolt. Henry, informed of his 
ſon's ſuſpicious conduct, endeavoured to guard againſt its conſe- 
quences, by demoliſhing ſome of the caſtles of thoſe barons who 
had been engaged in the late rebellion, and taking others of them 
into his own poſſeſſion f. | 
Though Henry was under a "" of diminiſhing the power 

of ſome of his barons who were of doubtful loyalty, he took | 
much greater pleaſure in pardoning, when he imagined it would 
be productive of a good effect. Of this he gave the cleareſt proof, 


in pardoning the two potent Earls of Leiceſter and Cheſter, who 


had been excepted out of the late pacification, and reſtoring to 
them their great eſtates, in a parliament held at n in 
January this year 4. „ 5 

In another great council held ; at Marlborough, about Candle- 
mas, orders were given to all the ſheriffs to make a ſtrict inquiry 
into the number of knights fees in their reſpective counties; and 


a proclamation was iſſued to all who held of the King by knights 


ſervice, to attend him at London, May 1ſt, with their horſes and 
arms, in order to an expedition into Normandy ||. But the re- 
port of theſe preparations ſeems to have rendered the uſe of them 


unneceſſary. 
® 1d. ibid. p. 140. 141. "+ R. Hoveden, p. 317. 
t Id. ibid. p. 320. Benedict. Abbas, p. 166. I Id. ibid, p. 170. 171. 
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Henry was no leſs famous over all Europe for his wiſdom and 
Juſtice as a judge, than for his power and greatneſs as a king; 
which engaged Sanchez King of Navarre, and Alphonſo king of 
Caſtile, to make a reference to him of all their differences, which 
had been the occaſion of long wars and much bloodſhed. In con- 
ſequence of this, both theſe princes ſent the moſt learned and e- 
loquent advocates to plead their cauſe, which was ſolemnly heard 
in a great council held at London, March 13th, and determined 
in a manner perfectly agreeable to both parties“: A tranſaction 
more honourable to Henry than many victories, 

Much important buſineſs was tranſacted in another great coun- 
cl held at Oxford, in May, at which the princes and chief lords 
of Wales attended, and did homage to Henry for their territories 


and eſtates. In this council he declared his youngeſt ſon Prince 


John Lord of Ireland, to be held by him and his heirs, as a fief 
under the crown of England ; and diſtributed the conquered coun- 
tries in that iſland, to ſuch of his barons as he thought moſt de- 
ſerving, and moſt able to defend and enlarge theſe conqueſts f. 
About this time Queen Margaret, (conſort of young Henry), who 
had ſecretly withdrawn from England, was delivered of a ſon, at 
Paris; who died ſoon after his birth 4. 

A new ſubject of diſpute, which continued long, and was at- 
tended with the moſt important conſequences, now broke out be- 
tween the King of France and the King of England. By one of 
the articles of the peace concluded between theſe two monarchs 
at Montmirael, January 6th, A. D. 1169, it was agreed, that 
Prince Richard, Henry's ſecond ſon, ſhould marry the Princeſs 
Adelais, Louis's youngeſt daughter ; and that princeſs was ſoon 
after delivered to Henry, to be educated in the court of Eng- 


Benedict. Abbas, I. 1. p. 172.— 195. Hoveden, Annal. p. 321.323. Rymer 
Fœdera, I. 1. p. 43. 44» + Benedict. Abbas, p. 206,—2cg. 
+ Hoveden, p. 324. 
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A. P. 1127, land *. As both the parties were now become marriageable, 
Louis inſiſted that their marriage ſhould be conſummated without 
delay ; to which Henry (who is ſaid to have contracted a criminal 
affection for the princeſs) diſcovered a reluctance, which could ne- 3 
ver be overcome. Louis, finding all his own applications ineffetual, 3 
prevailed upon the Pope to interpoſe his authority, who threaten- | 
ed to lay all Henry's dominions under an interdict, if he did not 
immediately allow the marriage to be completed. To ward off 
this blow, he embarked at Portſmouth, Auguſt 17th, and had an 
interview with the King of France, at which a legate from the 
il | | Pope was preſent, September 21ſt, in which he managed matters 
with ſo much art, as to prevent the interdict, and elude the im- 
mediate completion of his ſon's marriage, by conſenting to take 
upon him the croſs, and engaging to go (in company with Louis, 
who took upon him the crols at the — _ on an expedition 
into the Holy Land F. 1 
2 * Though Henry had taken the croſs, it is not very certain that 
turns to Eng- he ever ſeriouſly intended to conduct an army into the Holy 
Kaights his Land, as he always had recourſe to excuſes when he was urged to 
1 — perform that engagement. Having ſpent the firſt ſix months of 
4 | this year in regulating the civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs of his con- 
| | tinental dominions, he landed, July 15th, in England, and there 
| employed his time to the ſame beneficent purpoſes. On Auguſt 
i 6th, he knighted his third ſon Geoffrey, with great ſolemnity, at 
Woodſtock; who ſoon after went abroad to diſplay his valour and 
dexterity in tournaments, emulous of the fame which his two el- 
der brothers, Henry and Richard, had acquired i in thoſe faſhion- 
| _____ able exerciſes}. 
| | | | A. D. 1179. The frequent abſences of Henry from his kingdom, were at- 
| 
| 


viſh = reral tended with many ill effects, and, in particular, encouraged ſome ] 
ſheriffs. | | | | | : 
* Epiſt, J. Sariſburcen, apud epiſt. S. T. Cantuarcen, I. 2. p. 66. epiſt. 268. 
+ Hoveden Annal. p. 326. Benedict. Abbas, I. 1. p. 230.,—242.. 
+ 1d. ibid. p. 266. 
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of his ſheriffs, foreſters, and other officers, to venture upon acts 
of tyranny and oppreſhon, which they durſt not have attempted 


under the eye of their ſovereign. Being now at leiſure, he called 


many of theſe delinquents to a ſevere account, and made ſeveral 
new arrangements for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, which 


will be more properly delineated in the third chapter of this 


book. | 
Henry's attention was again called to the continent by ſome im- 


portant changes that had lately happened in the royal family of 
France, Louis VII. having been ſeized with a palſy, his only ſon 


Philip, a youth of about fifteen years of age, was crowned, with 
his conſent, and took upon him the adminiſtration of affairs ; in 


which he was wholly directed by Philip Earl of Flanders. Art the 
inſtigation of this prince, the young King treated his own mo- 
ther Queen Adelais, and her three brothers, the Earls of Blois 


and Sancerre, and the Archbiſhop of Rheims, with ſo much ſeve- 

rity, that they retired into Normandy, and implored the protec- 
tion of the King of England f. On this occaſion Henry acted a 
very noble part. Inſtead of fomenting the diſcord in the royal 


family of France, as Louis had done in his, he laboured to re- 
ſtore its peace. In order to this, he made a voyage into Norman- 
dy, and had an interview with King Philip at Giſors, in which 
he reconciled that prince to his mother and uncles, on reaſonable 
terms, in ſpite of all the oppoſition made to it by the Earl of 
Flanders. In this interview alſo he renewed the peace with Philip 
that he had made with Louis about three years before, and con- 
cluded with that prince an alliance for their mutual defence 4. 
When Henry had ſettled all his affairs in Normandy, and was 
ready to embark for England, he received an embaſly from the 
young King of France, earneſtly intreating his aſſiſtance to com- 


| ® Diceto, col. 605. Petri Bleſens, epiſt. 95. 
+ Hoveden, p. 339. Benedict. Abbas, p. 325. 326. 
+ Rymer Fadera, I. 1. p. 53. 54. Id. ibid. p. 325.—329. 
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poſe the differences which had again broke. out in his court and 
family. In conſequence of this intreaty he returned to Giſors, 
and once more allayed the ſtorm that raged with great violence in 
the court of France, between the parties of the Queen- mother and 
the Earl of Flanders; after which he imbarked at Cherbourgh, 


and landed at Portſmouth, July 20th “. 


As all Henry's extenſive dominions now enjoyed' a profound 


peace, he thought it che beſt time to provide for their future ſecu- 
rity and defence. With this view he publiſhed his famous aſ- 


ſize of arms, as it is called, a regulation {o wile: and. uſeful, that 


it was immediately adopted by ſeveral other nations. By this 


law every earl, baron, and knight, was to have conſtantly in his 
poſſeſſion as many complete ſuits of armour (each ſuit conſiſting: 
of a coat of mail, a helmet, a ſhield, and a lance) as he had. 
knights fees. Every freeman who had rents or goods: to the value 


of fixtcen marks, was to have one ſuit of the ſame armour ; e- 
very freeman. who had only ten marks, was to have a.habergeon, 
a cap of iron, and a lance; and every free burgeſs was to have a. 
wambois, a cap of iron, and a lance. Theſe arms were neither 
to be lent, ſold, pawned, nor given for payment of debt, but 
kept 1n conſtant readineſs for uſe F. 


Henry was again called to the continent by the diſputes in the 


court of France, which had now broken out. into a civil war. 
But he was for ſome time prevented from making that voyage by: 
contrary winds, and did not land in Normandy till about Mid- 
lent. Having procured an.interview after. Eaſter. with the King 
of France, and the heads of the two-contending parties, he once 
more reſtored tranquillity to that diſtracted court and kingdom. 4. 


While he was engaged in this beneficent tranſaction, ſo worthy. 


of a great and good king, he received the melancholy news of 
the expulſion of his ſon-in-law, Henry the Lion, Duke of Sax- 


* Id. ibid. p. 263. 264. + Benedict. Abbas, p. 365,—368. Hoveden, p. 351. 
Benedict. Abbas, p. 372. 374. | g | 
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5 ony and Bavaria, from all his territories, by the united forces of P. 1152: 


the Emperor and Empire. About the end of July, that unhappy 
prince, his afflicted conſort, his infant family, and a few 
faithful friends, who had not abandoned them in their diſtreſs, 
arrived in Normandy; and were received by Henry with the moſt 


? ſoothing tenderneſs. On the Duke and his family he ſettled a 
$ maintenance ſuitable to their rank and his affection ; and on 
N . their faithful attendants he beſtowed valuable preſents, and pro- 


6 cured them permiſſion to return to their native country * 

13 Nor was this his only domeſtic uneaſineſs at this time. For his — 
5 eldeſt ſon Henry, who had ſpent much of his time, for ſeveral ture with his 
years, in frequenting tilts and tournaments, attended by an ex- 3 

penſive retinue of knights, importunately demanded the ceſſion 
of Normandy to enable him to reward his followers; and meet- 
ing with a refuſal, retired into France in violent diſcontent. But 
by frequent meſſages, and generous offers of an eſtabliſhmen: 
of one hundred pounds of Anjouvine money a day for himſelf, 
5 ten pounds of the ſame money for his conſort, and ſuitable re- 
Z wards for one hundred knights, he prevailed upon him to return, 
ö ; and profeſs his ſatisfaction with this appointment f. 
L Henry was -earneſtly deſirous of increaſing and perpetuating — D. 1133. 
the harmony which now ſubſiſted in his family, and amongſt his — Fa- 
Jons, by adding the feudal ties, which were then eſteemed in- — - 
N violable, to thoſe of blood. At Angers, in the beginning of this 
A year, he held an aſſembly of his nobles in which he propoſed, 
. that his ſons, Richard and Geoffrey, ſhould do homage to their 
eldeſt brother Henry, for their reſpective territories of Aquitaine 
and Britanny, that they might be engaged to ſupport one another 
|. by the mutual obligations eſtabliſhed by that ceremony. Geof- 
1 2 frey complied with his father's will, and did homage to his bro- 
F ther for Britanny ; but Richard rejected the propoſal with fo 
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much haughtineſs, that it occaſioned an immediate and moſt vio- 


lent animoſity between him and his eldeſt brother. Theſe fiery 
ſpirits immediately flew to arms, and the war was carried on be- 


' tween them with ſo much rancour, that no quarter was given on 


either ſide. Their afflicted father for ſome time did not inter- 


poſe. But at laſt obſerving that his ſecond ſon Richard: was in 


danger of being overpowered by the united forces of his two bro- 
thers, and of ſome powerful barons of Aquitaine, who had revolt- 
ed, he raiſed an army, and marched to his relief, This brought 


on a treaty between the contending parties near Limoges, which 


was managed with great duplicity on the part of the two aſſocia- 


ted brothers; and the elder Henry, ſuſpecting no harm when en- 
gaged in a negotiation with his own children, was twice in dan- 


ger of being killed *. 
During this negotiation, the 525 of young Hewey was agita- 
ted — by the moſt violent rage againſt his. brother Richard— by the 


ſtrongeſt reſentment againſt his father for interpoſing in his be- 
half — and by the moſt tormenting uncertainty, whether to venture 
a battle or ſubmit to peace. At length he was. perſuaded by his 


brother Geoffrey, and the revolted barons of Aquitaine, to hazard 


a battle. But the horror attending this unnatural reſolution, add- 


ed to his other paſſions, threw him into a fever. When his phy- 
ſicians acquainted him, that they had no hopes of his recovery, 
his ſoul was ſeized with bitter remorſe and anguiſh for his repeat- 
ed rebellions againſt his indulgent parent, to whom he ſent a meſ- 


ſage, expreſſing his repentance, and earneſtly intreating a viſit. 


Henry, prevented from complying with this requeſt by the repre- 
ſentations of his friends, took a ring from his finger, and ſent it 
to his ſon as a mark of his forgiveneſs, The dying prince re- 
ceived it with much emotion, and preſling it to his lips, ſoon af- 
ter expired, (June 11th), on a heap of aſhes, where he had com- 
manded himſelf to be laid, with a halter about his neck, and in 
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fearful agonies of mind“. When Henry was aſſured of his ſon's 
death, all his fortitude of mind and ſtrength of body failed him. 
He fainted away thrice; after which a flood of tears coming to 


his relief, he broke out into loud lamentations, extolling the 
beauty, bravery, and other good qualities of the departed prince, 


and forgetting all his faults f. On the death of young Henry, his 
army diſbanded, his confederates haſtened to make their ſubmiſ- 


| fions, and the public tranquillity was reſtored. 


Henry, after the death of his eldeſt fon, became deſirous of 


making ſome new arrangements in the diſpoſal of his territories 
amongſt bis ſurviving ſons, which unhappily gave riſe to new diſ- 
putes in his family. As Richard was now become heir-apparent 


to the kingdom of England, and the duchy of Normandy, his 


father propoſed that he ſhould refign Aquitaine in favour of his 
youngeſt brother John, Richard required a few days to conſider 


of this proſpoſal ; at the end of which he rerurned a refuſal in 


the ſtrongeſt terms, declaring, that no man ſhould ever poſleſs 


Aquitaine while he lived T. Henry, much offended at this refuſal, 
placed his favourite ſon John, now ſeventeen years of age, at the 


head of an army, in hopes of terrifying Richard into a compli- 
ance, and in the mean time went himſelf into England, where he 


landed June 13th *. The Welſh had commitred ſome ravages 
on the Engliſh borders during the King's abſence ; but as ſoon as 


he approached their territories with an army, their Prince, Rees 


ap Griffin, waited upon him, and made the moſt humble ſubmiſ- 


| fions. While he was engaged in this expedition, he received the 
unwelcome news, that an actual war had broken out between his 


ſons abroad: on which he ſent meſſengers, commanding them to 
diſmiſs their forces, and come to him immediately; which none 
of them dared to diſobey. At their arrival, Henry held a great 


Benedict. Abbas, p. 392. 393. W. Neubrigen, 1.3. c. 7. R. Hoveden, Annal. 
p. 354. | + Benedict. Abbas, p. 394. t Id. ibid. p. 404. 
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council of his prelates and nobility at London, November 3oth, 


in which his three ſons were publicly reconciled, After which 
Geoffrey was ſent back to the continent, and the other two remain- 


ed in England *. | 
Queen Eleanor, who had been ſeveral years in a ſtate of 
confinement, was ſet at liberty on the arrival of the Duke and 


Ducheſs of Saxony, with their family, in England, in the ſummer 
of the preceding year, and now lived on decent terms with her 
royal conſort, when the King's ambaſſadors brought the Empe- 


ror's permiſſion to the Duke of Saxony to return into Germany, 
with hopes of being reſtored to ſome part of his domimions ; 


which diffuſed the greateſt joy over the Engliſh court. When 
Henry was in good humour .on account of this agreeable news, 
he yielded to the ſolicitations of his ſon Richard, and permitted 

him to return into Aquitaine, and then ſet out on a progreſs in- 


to the north of England f. 
When Henry had reached Nottingham, in his way to York, he 


was overtaken by a meſſenger, with the news, that Herachus, the 
Patriarch of Jeruſalem, was arrived in England. On which he re- 
turned, and received him at Reading. The Patriarch, falling at 
the King's feet, accoſted him in this pathetic ſtrain, *©** The Lord 
e Jeſus Chriſt, :O King! calls thee, and the people of God in- 
treat thee, to come to the defence of the Holy Land; and in 
their name I preſent thee with the royal ſtandard, with the 
% keys of the city of Jeruſalem, and of the ſepulchre of our 
Lord. Come, O great Prince! and reſcue us out of the hands 
of our enemies; for in thee, under God, we place all our 
** hope and confidence.” The King raiſed the Patriarch from the 
ground, and promiſed to conſult with his prelates and nobles on 


the ſubject of his petition 4. A great council was accordingly 


held at London, on the firſt Sunday of Lent; in which, after long 


Id. Ibid. p. 415. + Id. ibid. p. 432. 
t Id. ibid. P · 434+ R. Hoveden, P · 359. 
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deliberation, it was _Y that it was more proper for Henry to 


Ray at home, and govern his own dominions, than to go on ſo 
diſtant an expedition; and that he ſhould conſult with the King 
of France before he gave a final anſwer to the Patriarch; but 


chat ſuch prelates, nobles, and others, as pleaſed, might take the 


A liberty which too many embraced. 


Another council was held at Windſor, April iſt, in which 


Henry made a grant of the county of Huntington to William 


King of Scotland, who was preſent; and having ſolemnly knight- 


ed his own youngeſt ſon Prince John, he ſent him into Ireland, 


with a conſiderable army f. 
The King of England's preſence was now become. very neceſ- 


ſary on the continent, to extinguith a freſh war that had broken 
out between his two reſtleſs and ambitious ſons, Richard and 


Geoffrey; and therefore, imbarking at Dover, April 16th, he 
landed at Whitſand, and from thence went by land into Norman- 
dy, where he immediately raiſed an army. But being unwilling 


to proceed to extremities with his own children, he ſent a meſ- 
ſage to Prince Richard, commanding him to lay down: his arms, 


and reſign the duchy of Aquitaine to his mother Queen Eleanor, 
threatening, that if he did not obey, that 


to whom it belonged; 
princeſs ſhould appear at the head of an army, and take poſſeſ- 
Hon of it by force. 
complied with this command ; and.coming to- his father, was a- 

After this Henry had a conſultation with the King of France, 
on the affairs of the Holy Land, at which Heraclius was preſent, 
But neither of theſe princes could be prevailed upon to-undertake 


a Croiſade in perſon, though w_ both promiſed. very conſiderable. 


* Diceto, col. 626. Benedict. Abbas, P- 435. 
+ Id. Ibid. Hoveden, p. 359. Expugnat. Hibern.“ J. 3. %. 
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council of his prelates and nobility at London, November 3oth, 


in which his three ſons were publicly reconciled. After which 
Geoffrey was ſent back to the continent, and the other two remain- 


ed in England *. 
Queen Eleanor, who had been ſeveral years in a ſtate of 


_ confinement, was ſet at liberty on the arrival of the Duke and 
Ducheſs of Saxony, with their family, in England, in the ſummer 
of the preceding year, and now lived on decent terms with her 
royal conſort, when the King's ambaſſadors brought the Empe- 


ror's permiſſion to:the Duke of Saxony to return into Germany, 
with hopes of being reſtored to ſome part of his dominions ; 
which diffuſed the greateſt joy over the Engliſh court. When 


Henry was in good humour .on account of this agreeable news, 


he yielded to the ſolicitations of his ſon Richard, and permitted 


him to return into Aquitaine, and then ſet out on a progreſs in- 


to the north of England F. 
When Henry had reached Nottingham, in his way to York, he 


was overtaken by a meſſenger, with the news, that Herachus, the 


Patriarch of Jeruſalem, was arrived in England. On which he re- | 
turned, and received him at Reading. The Patriarch, falling at 


the King's feet, accoſted him in this pathetic ſtrain. *©** The Lord 
„ Jeſus Chriſt, -O King! calls thee, and the people of God in- 
treat thee, to come to the defence of the Holy Land; and in 
„their name I preſent thee with the royal ſtandard, with the 
% keys of the city of Jeruſalem, and of the ſepulchre of our 
„Lord. Come, O great Prince! and reſcue us out of the hands 
of our enemies; for in thee, under God, we place all our 
hope and confidence.” The King raiſed the Patriarch from the 
ground, and promiſed to conſult with his prelates and nobles on 
the ſubject of his petition 1. A great council was accordingly 


held at London, on the firſt Sunday of Lent; in which, after long 


Id. Ibid. p. 415. + I8. ibid. p. 432. 
1 1d. ibid. p. 434+ R. Hoyeden, p. 359. | 
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deliberation, it was agreed, that it was more proper for Henry to 


Ray at home, and govern his own dominions, than to go on fo 
diſtant an expedition; and that he ſhould conſult with the King 
of France before he gave a final anſwer to the Patriarch; but 
that ſuch prelates, nobles, and others, as pleaſed, might take the 
croſs *: A liberty which too many embraced. 

Another council was held at Windſor, April 1ſt, in which 
Henry made a grant of the county of Huntington to William 
King. of Scotland, who was preſent; and having ſolemnly knight- 
ed his own youngeſt ſon Prince John, he ſent him into Ireland, 
with a conſiderable army f. 

The King of England's preſence was now become. very neceſ- 
ſary on the continent, to extinguiſh a freſh war that had broken 
out between his two reſtleſs and ambitious ſons, Richard and. 

Geoffrey; and therefore, imbarking at Dover, April 16th, he 
landed at Whitſand, and from thence went by land into Norman- 
dy, where he immediately raiſed an army. But being unwilling 
to proceed to extremities with his own children, he ſent a meſ- 
ſage to Prince Richard, commanding him to lay down: his arms, 
and reſign the duchy of Aquitaine to his mother Queen Eleanor, 
to whom 1t belonged ; threatening, that if he did not obey, that 
princeſs ſhould appear at the head of an army, and take pofleſ- 
fion of it by force. Richard, by the advice of his wiſeſt friends, 


_ complied with this command; and coming to his father, was a- 


gain received into favour 4. 

After this Henry had a conſultation with the King of France, 
on the affairs of the Holy Land, at which Heraclius was preſent. 
But neither of theſe princes could be prevailed upon to undertake 
a Croiſade in perſon, though they both promiſed. very conſiderable 


* Diceto, col. 626. Benedict. Abbas, p. 435. 
+ Id. Ibid, Hoveden, p. 359. Expugnat. Hibern, I. 2. c. 31. 
. Benedict. Abbas, p. 436. 
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aids in men and money, with which the Patriarch was far from 


being contented *. 
Prince John's expedition into lreland this year was unſucceſs- 


ful, owing to the imprudent and inſolent behaviour of the prince 
himſelf, and of the young nobility in his retinue, to the Iriſh 
chieftains, by which the well- affected were diſguſted, and the 
diſaffected were confirmed in their oppoſition F. Having therefore 
ſquandered away a great ſum of money, and loſt the beſt part of 
his army, he returned into England, December 17th, leaving 
the chief direction of affairs in Ireland to the brave John de 
Curcy. 

A few days before the beginning of Lent chis year, Henry had an 
interview with Philip King of France, at Giſors; in which ſome 
diſputes that had ariſen about the dowery of Queen Margaret, 
widow of young King Henry, were amicably adjuſted ; and Hen- 
ry alſo ſolemnly engaged no longer to delay the marriage of his 
ſon Richard with the Princeſs Adelais J. But he found means to 
elude the fulfilling of this engagement, by ſending his ſon to 
proſecute a war, the cauſes of which are not mentioned, againſt 
the Earl of Tholouſe, while he himſelf came over into England, 
where he landed, April 27th. | 
_ Henry's ſecond ſurviving ſon Geoffrey, not contented with the 
duchy of Britanny, petitioned his father for the earldom of An- 
jou; which was refuſed. Irritated at this repulſe, and being na- 
turally of a reſtleſs intriguing diſpoſition, he retired to the court 
of France, and engaged in very criminal machinations againſt 
his royal father, and the peace of his domiuious. But, while he 


was thus employed, he was ſeized with a fever, occaſioned by 


the bruiſes he had received in a tournament, and died at Paris, 
Auguſt 19th ||. Though an exceſſive fondneſs for his children 
was one of Henry's greateſt failings, he was not much affected 


4 Expugnat. Hibern, I. 2. c. 35. 
| Diceto, col. 630. 


® Id. Ibid. p. 437- 
4 Benedict. Abbas, p. 444. 
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with the news of his death, as he was no ſtranger to his reſtleſs 
deceitful character, and the pernicious ſchemes in which he was 
engaged. 

Geoffrey left only one daughter, an infant, who was the inno- 
cent occaſion of a breach between the Kings of France and Eng- 
land, For Philip ſent ambaſſadors to Henry, claiming the guar- 
dianſhip of the heireſs of Britanny, and the government of her 
dominions during her infancy ; and threatening to declare war 


againſt him, if theſe things were not granted. Though this. 


claim was ill founded, Henry, being averſe to an immediate rup- 
ture, ſent ambaſſadors to the court of France, who procured a 


truce to the beginning of the next year, which was afterwards 
prolonged to Eaſter * | 


Henry, deſirous of avoiding a war with the King of France, 


imbarked for Normandy, February 2oth, and held two confe- 
rences with that prince, in the months of March and April ; but 
without effect; Philip being much irritated, and with good rea- 


ſon, that the marriage of his ſiſter with Prince Richard had not 
been completed; and that Henry kept that princeſs in a kind 


of captivity in England T. War being now unavoidable, both 
kings took the field at the head of very great armies; and, after 
various operations of leſs importance, they were on the point of 
engaging in a general action, June 21ſt, when the Pope's le- 
gates, who were in the King of England's army, interpoſed their 
good offices, and brought about a truce for two years |. 

After the concluſion of this truce, Prince Richard viſited the 
King of France; in his camp, and from thence accompanied him 


to Paris, and contracted fo intimate a friendſhip with him, that 


it ſurpriſed the whole world, and greatly alarmed his father, who 
ſent frequent mellages, intreating him to return, and promiſing 


* Hoveden, p. 361. Benedict. Abbas, p. 455. + Gervas Chron. col. 1486. 
+ Gervas Chron. col. 1500. Benedict. Abbas, p. 467. 468. 
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to deny him nothing that he could reaſonably deſire. The 
Prince, after various delays, at length promiſed to comply ; bud 


when he was on his way, he ſeized a conſiderable treaſure of 


his father's at Chinon, with which he went into Poitou, and be- 
gan to fortify his towns and caſtles. Though Henry could not 
but be much offended at this undutiful behaviour, he ſtill purſued 
the method of negotiation; and at laſt prevailed upon Richard to. 
come to him at Angers; where he repeated his oaths of fealty and 
allegiance before a great aſſembly *. | | 

In the mean time Conſtantia Ducheſs-dowager of Britanny 


was delivered of a poſthumous ſon, March 29th ; who, at the 


requeſt of the nobles of that duchy, was named Arthur; and 
his mother was appointed guardian of his perſon and dominions, 
under the protection and ſuperintendency of his grandfather 
Henry f. | 

Towards the end of this year the melancholy news arri- 
ved from the Holy Land, that the Chriſtian army had been 


entirely defeated, and the city of Jeruſalem taken, by the famous 


Saladin Sultan of Egypt; which filled all Europe with conſterna- 
tion, and excited many princes, and, amongſt others, Richard 
Plantagenet Prince of England, to take the croſs . 

Though Henry had often promiſed to conclude the marriage 
of his ſon Richard with the Princeſs Adelais, he {till delayed, on 
various pretences, the conſummation of that marriage, At this 
her brother Philip King of France was greatly irritated, and 
raiſed an army with a deſign to compel. him to fulfil his pro- 
miſe, or to deliver up the lady, together with Giſors and its ter- 
ritories. To avert this ſtorm, he had an interview with Philip, 
near Giſors, January 21ſt; at which William Archbiſhop of Tyre, 
ambaſſador from the Chriſtians in the Holy Land, was preſent; 


Id. ibid. p. 471. + W. Neubrigen, l. 3. c. 7. 
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and repreſented their deplorable fituation in ſuch affecting ſtrains, 
that the two kings, forgetting the original intention of their 


meeting, took the croſs from the hands of the Archbiſhop ; in 


which they were imitated by the Earl of Flanders, the Earl of 
Champagne, and many other nobles *. 

Henry haſtened into England, where he landed . 311t, 
to make preparations for his expedition into the Eaſt, and held 
a great council of his prelates and barons at Gritington in North- 
amptonſhire, February 11th; in which a tenth of all rents for 
one year, and a tenth of all moveable goods, except the books 
of the clergy, and arms of the laity, were granted to defray the 
expences of the intended croiſade. But all who took the croſs 
were exempted from the payment of theſe taxes, Even 
with this exemption, one hundred and thirty thouſand pounds 
were raiſed; a ſum equal in efficacy to two millions of our preſent 


money . Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury preached, before 


this aſſembly, a very pathetic ſermon, on the myſtery of the Holy 
Croſs, and perſuaded prodigious numbers of prelates, nobles, 


Knights, and others, to inliſt in this Holy War. With the 
ſame intention, and no leſs ſucceſs, he afterwards made a R 
greſs through Wales |. 

While great preparations were making | in England, for the pro- 
jected expedition into the Eaſt, a war broke our on the continent, 
between the Earl of Tholoufe and Prince Richard Duke of Aqui- 
taine, which was attended with the moſt fatal conſequences, tho' 
it proceeded only from a trifling diſpute about ſome merchants. 
The Earl of Tholouſe, ſeeing many of his towns taken, and his 
capital threatened with a ſiege, implored the protection of his 
ſovereign the King of France ; who warmly eſpouſed his cauſe, 


® Ttinerarium Gauf, Viniſauf. I. 1. c. 179. Benedict. Abbas, p. 495. 496 W. 


Neubrigen, „ 3. 6. $3, | 
+ Hoveden, p. 366. Benedict. Abbas, p. 466. 497. Gervas Chron, col. 1529. 


+ Vide Itinerarium Cambriz, apud Camden, Anglica Normanica, &c. p. 820, &c. 
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and marched at the head of a great army, into the King of Eng- 


land's territories in Berry, where he took ſeveral towns. Henry, 


aſtoniſhed at the news of this unexpected invaſion, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to expoſtulate with that prince, and, if poſſible to prevent 
a war. But theſe ambaſſadors were ill received, and returned 
without any ſatisfactory anſwer ; which obliged Henry to haſten 
to the continent, where he landed July 11th, and immediately re- 
taliated the hoſtilities of the King of France “. 

This war was very diſagreeable to the Earl of Flanders, and to 
ſeveral other princes, who were impatient to proceed on their ex- 
pedition into the Holy Land; and, at their requeſt, the two 
kings held one conference in October, and another in Novem- 
ber. In the laſt of theſe conferences, a ſcene opened that invol- 
ved the King of England in great perplexity and diſtreſs, from 
which he never recovered. At this conference, the King of 


France (who had made a private agreement with Prince Richard) 


propoſed to put an end to the war, and reſtore all his conqueſts 
in Berry, on theſe two conditions, That the marriage of his fiſter 
Adelais and Richard ſhould be immediately conſummated — 
and that all Henry's ſubjects in England, and on the con- 
tinent, ſhould do homage to Richard as the heir of all 
his dominions. The Prince declared his entire ſatisfaction 
with thefe propoſals, earneſtly preſſing their acceptance; and 
when they were rejected by Henry, Richard, in the preſence of 
the whole aſſembly, went over to Philip, and did homage to him 
for Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Berry, and Aquitaine f. After 
this tranſaction, the conference broke up in great confuſion. 
As ſoon as the feaſon of the year permitted, King Philip, ac- 
companied by Prince Richard, and many barons of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, who had revolted with that prince, invaded Henry's 
territories with fire and ſword 4. About Eaſter hoſtilities were 


ſuſpended, and a conference appointed by the influence of the 


* Benedict. Abbas, p. * + Td, ibid. p. 521, 


+ Id. Ibid. p. 534. | | 
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Pope's legate, who had been ſent into France to attempt the re- 
conciliation of the two kings. In this conference, which was 
held, at La Ferte Bernard, June 5th, Philip made the fame propo- 
ſals as formerly; but Prince Richard added another, That his 
brother John {ſhould accompany him to the Holy Land, that he 
might not have an opportunity of ſupplanting him in his ab- 
ſence. All theſe conditions being equally diſagreeable to Henry, 
they were rejected by him, and the war was renewed with great 
fury: but that proſperity and good fortune which had long at- 
tended this great prince, now torſook him, and he was obliged 
to flee before his enemies . In this reverſe of fortune, when he 
was purſued from place to place by his eldeit ſon Richard, he was 
baſely abandoned by his youngeſt and favourne ſon John, who 
deſerted to his enemies, This laſt event, added to all his other 
cauſes of chagrin, gave a mortal wound to his affectionate heart, 
and threw him into a fever, of which he died, at Chinon, on 
Thurſday July 6th, in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, and the 
fifty-ſeventh of his age f. 5% 

Thus died Henry II. who was certainly the greateſt and moſt 
accompliſhed prince that had filled the throne of England fince 
the Norman conqueſt, and inferior to very few of our princes in 
any period. In his perſon (which is very minutely deſcribed by 
ſeveral contemporary writers) he was of middle ſtatute, remark- 
ably ſtrong and active, but inclining to corpulency, which he 
' guarded againſt by abſtemiouſneſs and continual exerciſe. His 
countenance was comely, and his eyes had a muld luſtre, except 
when he was angry; and then they were uncommonly fierce and 
ſparkling. In the very laſt years of his life he mounted a horſe 
with greater agility, and rode with greater ſpirit, than any of his 

courtiers, either in hunting, or on a journey. In his deport- 
ment he was exceedingly polite and affable, except to perſons of 
a haughty ſpirit and carriage, whom he delighted to humble. 


* W. Neubrigen, I. 2, c. 25. Hoveden, p. 372. 
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His converſation was pleaſant and facetious ; his elocution eaſy, 


eloquent, and graceful. His heart was warm, and his paſſions 
ſtrong, which rendered him an ardent lover, but not a faithful 
huſband, —a zealous friend, but formidable enemy, — a kind 
maſter and too indulgent parent. His underſtanding, which was 


naturally good, was improved by an excellent education, under 


his uncle the Earl of Gloceſter, by aſſiduous reading of the beſt 


books, particularly hiſtory, and by frequent converſation with 


the wiſeſt men; by which means he became the moſt learned 
prince and the greateſt politician of the age in which he flouriſh- 
ed. His memory was ſo tenacious that he remembered almoſt all 
he read or heard, and never forgot a face he had once ſeen. He 
avoided war from principles .of prudence and humanity ; but 
when it became neceſſary, he carried it on with ſo much courage, 


conduct, and activity, that he conſtantly baffled all the ſchemes 


of all his enemies. In the arts of peace he greatly delighted and 
excelled; being a ſtrict and vigorous, but not unmerciful juſti- 
ciary, a munificent patron of learning and learned men, and a 
great encourager of the arts, expending immenſe ſums in fortify- 
ing towns and caſtles, repairing old and building new palaces, 
and adorning them with gardens, parks, and fiſh-ponds, In a 


word, one of his greateſt enemies acknowledges, ** That he was 


** endowed with ſo many excellent qualities, both natural and 
* acquired, that there was no prince in the world comparable to 


© him *,” 


THE internal hiſtory of Wales, in this period, conſiſts of a 
prodigious number of battles, ſkirmiſhes, mutual invaſions, de- 
predations, and murders, between the petty princes of its ſeveral 
principalities ; a minute relation of which would ſwell this work, 


* Epiſt. S. Thom. I. 1. ep. 103. Epiſt. Pitre Bleſens, ep. 66. Hibern. Expugnat. 
Girald, Cambren. 1. 1. c. 45. J. Sariſburienſ. de nugis curialium, 1, 6. c. 18. 
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without affording either entertainment or inſtruction to its read- 
ers *, | 
Malcolm IV. ſurnamed the Maiden, mounted the throne of Scot- 
land about a year before the acceſſion of Henry II. to that of 
England; and being a prince of a feeble conſtitution, and pacific 
temper, was ill qualified for contending with that powerful and 
enterpriſing neighbour. Accordingly he relinquiſhed the north- 
ern counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, without a 
{truggle, to Henry; and in an interview with that prince at Che- 
ſter, A. D. 1157, he did homage to him for the county of Hun- 
tington, with a ſaving of his royal dignity f. Malcolm accom- 
panied Henry in his expedition againſt Tholouſe, A. D. 17 59, 
and was knighted by him in the city of Tours. But this com- 
plaiſance of his to the Engliſh monarch was very diſagreeable to 
many of the Scotch nobility, who gave him a very indifferent recep- 
tion on his return to Scotland; and the few remaining years of his 
reign were diſturbed by frequent inſurrections . Malcolm died 
of a lingering diſeaſe, at Jedburgh, December gth, A. D. 1165; 
and was ſucceeded by his brother William, ſurnamed the Lion, 
whoſe wars with England, captivity, and ſubmiſſion to pay ho- 
mage, and hold his kingdom of Henry, have been already mention- 
ed. After William recovered his liberty, A. D. 1174, he reduced 
the people of Galloway, who had revolted in the time of his cap- 
tivity, and obliged Gilbert, the lord of that country, to do ho- 
mage to the King of England, and to himſelf . Though the 
yoke to which this King of Scotland had ſubmited to regain his 
freedom, was, no doubt, very galling both to himſelf and to his 
ſubjects, he made no attempt to throw it off; but lived in con- 
ſtant peace and amity with the King of England; and was mar- 


ried to Ermingarde, a near relation of that monarch, at Wood 


+ Chron. Mailros, ann. 1157. 
Benedict. Abbas, ann, 1176. 


ſtoke, 


* See Powel's hiſt. Wales, p. 205. — 240. 
＋ Id. ibid, Buchan. hiſt. p. 124. 
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A. P. 1189. ſtoke, September 5th, A. D. 1186 *. As William ſurvived Hen- 
ry II. more than twenty-five years, the moſt important and for- 
tunate events of his reign will be related in the next ſection of this 


chapter. 
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The civil and military hiſtory of Great Britain, from the acceſſion 
of Richard I. A. D. 1 189, to the death of King John, A. D. 
E j == 


A. D- 189. IcHARD, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Henry II. having paid 
and rens the laſt honours to the remains of his illuſtrious father, 
1 with marks of contrition for his former undutiful behaviour, and 
having alſo ſettled the affairs of his foreign dominions, landed at 
Portſmouth, Auguſt 13th, and was crowned at W Sep- 
| tember 3d f. 5 
| | : Slanghter of This ſolemnity occaſioned a dn concourſe of people 
2:6 2 from all parts of England. Amongſt others, many wealthy 
(| Jews came to London, to conſult with their brethren in that city 5 
|| IF about making a free gift of great value to the King on his acceſ- * 
| ſion. Richard had iſſued a proclamation, that none of that peo- Fi 
ple ſhould preſume to enter either the church or Weſtminſter hall 
on the day of his coronation. Some of them being detected 
preſſing into the hall, were aſſaulted at firſt with opprobrious lan- 
| guage, and afterwards with ſticks and ſtones. The Jews percei- 
''F | | ving their danger, fled towards the city, purſued by an enraged 
mob; amongſt whom a cry aroſe, that the King had given orders 
to put all the Jews to death. This cry proved fatal to many of 


— —_— ˖[ꝛ— 


* Id. ibid. 1 Hoveden, p. 373. 374. W. Neubrigen, I. 4. c. 1. 
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that hated nation; who were maſlacred in the ſtreets, Others, 
who retired to their houſes, were either burnt in them, or ſlain in 
attempting to eſcape. The tumult gradually increaſed, and ſpread 
into all parts of the city. Hatred, inflamed by avarice and reli- 
gious zeal, rendered the mob ungovernable ; and all attempts to 
quell them were in vain, till, wearied with ſlaughter, and over- 
loaded with booty, they retired to ſecure their prey. The King, 
Juſtly offended at this outrageous violation of the laws, and con- 
rempt of his authority, in the very beginning of his reign, com- 
manded a few of the ringleaders of the mob to be hanged *. 

Some of the firſt acts of Richard's government were gracious 
and beneficent. He was ſo far from diſcovering any reſentment 


CIVIL and MILITARY, 


_ againſt thoſe who had adhered to his father, and oppoſed himſelf, 


that he continued them in their places, and honoured them with 
peculiar marks of his royal favour. He immediately releaſed his 
mother Queen Eleanor from her long confinement, allowed her a 
conſiderable ſhare of power, and, in particular, gave her autho- 
rity to ſet all priſoners at liberty, who were confined for tranſ- 
greſſions of the foreſt-laws, and ſeveral other crimes. His bro- 
ther Prince John he loaded with riches and honours, beſtowing 


upon him at once no fewer than eight caſtles, with the eſtates 


annexed to them, and the government or earldoms of ſeven coun- 
ties : Favours that made him a formidable enemy, inſtead of 
an affectionate brother, and obedient ſubject. 

As Richard was the firſt prince in Europe who aſſumed the 
croſs, on the news of the victories of Saladin over the Chriſtians 
in the Holy Land; fo his thoughts were chiefly employed at this 
time about collecting money, and making preparations of all 
kinds for his expedition into the Eaſt, in conjunction with the 
King of France, In his father's coffers at Wincheſter, he found a 


® 1d. ibid. Bendict. Abbas, p. 560. M. Paris, p. 108. 


Benedict. Abbas, p. 555 R. Hoveden, p. 274. col. 1. W. Neubrigen, I. 4. c. 3. 
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prodigious maſs of treaſure, amounting, according to ſome wri- 
ters, to L. 900,000, but, according to others, only to L. o, ooo 
in gold and filver, beſides plate, jewels, and precious ſtones *. 
To this he added immenſe ſums by the fale of the royal caſtles, 
manors, parks, woods, and foreſts. Nay, ſo great was his rage 
for money, that the higheſt honours, and moſt important offices, 
became venal. He even ſold the ſuperiority of the crown of 


England over the kingdom of Scotland, the moſt glorious acqui- 


ſicion of his father's reign, for the paultry ſum of ten thouſand 
marks, . equivalent to about one hundred thouſand pounds of our 
preſent money f. By theſe and various other methods, ſome of 


them very diſhonourable and unjuſt, Richard amaſſed a much 
greater treaſure than had ever been in the poſſeſſion of any king 


of England; which was all diſſipated in this romantic expedition. 
While he was thus employed, Rotrow, Earl of Perche, arrived in 
England in November, and acquainted him, that the King of 
France, with all his barons, had ſolemnly ſworn, in a council 


held at Paris, that they would appear with their followers at Ve- 


zilay before the cloſe of next Eaſter ; requiring the like ſecurity 
from Richard and his barons, that they would appear at the ſame 
time and place; which was granted F. Having conſtituted Wil- 
liam Longchamp Biſhop of Ely, and Hugh Biſhop of Durham, 


Regents of the kingdom in his abfence, he embarked at Dover, 
December 11th; and landed in the evening near Gravelines ; from 


whence he marched through Flanders into Normandy ||. 
The monarchs of England and France, attended by their prin- 


cipal prelates and nobility, had an interview about the middle of 
January, at Gue St Reme, to ſettle all the preliminaries of their in- 


tended expedition. At this interview the two kings took a ſolemn 
oath of mutual friendſhip and defence, and agreed, that if either 


* BenediQ, Abbas, p. 553. M Paris, p. 107. col. 2. R. Hoveden, p. 374, 


Benedict. Abbas, p. 568. M. Paris, p. 109. Hoveden, p. 376. 378. 
Benedict. Abbas, p. 570. Id. ibid. p. 579. | 
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of them died on the voyage, the other ſhould have his money and 
the command of his forces: and finding that it would not be poſ- 
fble to have all things in readineſs againſt Eaſter, the general 
rendezvous at Vezilay was put off to Midſummer *. Richard 
held a great council on Engliſh affairs, February 2d, in which he 
obliged Prince John, and his natural brother Geoffrey, now Arch- 


| biſhop of York, to ſwear, that they would not return into Eng- 
land for three years: but he afterwards imprudently releaſed 


them from the obligation of that oath. After this council he 
diſmiſſed William Biſhop of Ely, (who had lately been appoint- 
ed the Pope's legate for England, Scotland, and Ireland), and 


ſent him over to take upon him the government of his kingdom, 


and haſten the Preparation of ſhips, men, and horſes, for his ex- 
pedition 7. 

Many of the Engliſh who had aſſumed the croſs, and were pre- 
paring for their voyage into the Holy Land, imagined it would 
be a good beginning of their pious enterpriſe, to murder as many 
Jews as poſſible, and ſeize their riches. In. conſequence of this 
imagination many thouſands of that devoted nation were butcher- 
ed in cold blood, at Norwich, Stamford, Vork, and other places, 
in the months of March and April this year T. The Croiſaders 
who were concerned in theſe cruel maſſacres, made haſte to em- 
bark in their holy warfare, and thereby eſcaped the puniſhment 


that they juſtly deſerved for their injuſtice and barbarity. 


When the time appointed for the general rendezvous approach- 
ed, the two kings put themſelves at the head of their reſpective 


- armies, and marched towards the plains of Vezilay, where they 


arrived in the laſt week of June. When their forces were united, 
they amounted to 100,000 of the braveſt troops of France and 
England ||: An army that would have. been invincible if the 


Id. ibid. p. 583. R. Hoveden, p. 379. + 1d. ibid. 
+ W. Neubrigen, 1, 4. c. 7. 8. 9. Gauſred Viniſauf. Iter Hieroſol. 1. 2. c. 9. 
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ſcene of action had not been ſo diſtant. Inſtructed by the miſ- 
fortunes of the leaders of former Croiſades, who had marched by 
land into the Eaſt, they had wiſely reſolved to go by ſea, and for 
that purpoſe had provided fleets. From Vezilay the whole army 


decamped, July iſt, and marched in one body to Lyons; where 


the two kings ſeparating, Philip, with his army, marched to- 
wards Genoa, where they were to embark, and Richard towards 


| Marſeilles, where he expected his fleet, having, before they ſepara- 


ted, appointed their next rendezvous to be at Meſſina in Sicily. 
Richard reached Marſeilles before the arrival of his fleet from Eng- 


land, which had been diſperſed by a ſtorm ; and, becoming im- 
patient of delay, he embarked with his houſehold on board three 
large buſſes, and twenty galleys, Auguſt 7th, leaving directions 


to his army and fleet to follow him to the place of rendezvous as 
ſoon as poſhble *. The Engliſh fleet arrived at Marſeilles, Auguſt 


22d; and failing from thence with the army on board, about 


the end of that month, reached Meſlina September 14th; and, two 
days after, the French fleet, with Philip and his army, entered 
the ſame harbour; as King Richard alſo did, September 2 3d, in 
great pomp, with enſigns flying and trumpets ſounding f. At 
this place the two kings wintered ; Philip with his army in the 
city of Meſſina, and Richard with his army in the ſuburbs. 

It was hardly to be expected, that two ſuch numerous armies, 
compoſed of nations who had long been rivals, and often enemies, 


ſhould remain fix months in one place, without any diſputes with 


one-another, or with the people of the country. There were ſe- 
veral ſuch diſputes happened at Meſſina in the courſe of this win- 
ter, which deſtroyed that ſincere and cordial friendſhip between 
the two kings, ſo neceſſary to the ſucceſs of their enterpriſe, and 
to which they were engaged by the moſt ſolemn oaths. Of this 


| theſe two princes at length became ſenſible; and in order to ex- 


* Benedict. Abbas, p. 590. 594. G. Viniſauf, I 2. c.10, 
+ M. Paris, p. 112. 113. Benedict. Abbas, p. 604. 605. 
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tinguiſh the preſent, and prevent all future animoſities, a treaty 
was concluded, in which, amongſt many other articles, Richard 
was releaſed from his obligations to marry the Princeſs Adelais, 


King Philip's ſiſter, to whom he had been long contracted *. 


The King of England had alſo ſeveral cauſes of complaint a- 
gainſt Tancred King of Sicily, who had lately uſurped that throne, 
and detained Queen Jane, King Richard's ſiſter, and widow of 
William II. in priſon, becauſe ſhe had oppoſed his uſurpation; de- 
clining to pay her dower, and a valuable legacy left by William 
to his father-in-law, Henry II. But Tancred, finding himſelf 


in no condition to diſpute any of theſe points with Richard at the 
head of ſo great an army, immediately releaſed the Queen-dow- 


ager, and ſent her to her brother, with an offer of 20,000 ounces 
of gold, as a full compenſation for her dower, and an equal ſum 


for the late King's legacy. Theſe offers were accepted by Richard ; 


who became ſo fond of Tancred, or of his treaſures, that he con- 
tracted his nephew and heir, Arthur Duke of Britanny, to one of 
that King's daughters, and received another 20,000 ounces of gold 


as her marriage- portion F. 


King Richard had been long in love with Berengarie, daughter 


of Sanchez King of Navarre, but did not think it prudent to 
marry her during his father's life, and while he was under en- 
gagements to the Princeſs Adelais 4. At his ſetting out on his ex- 
pedition into the Eaſt, he prevailed upon his mother Queen Elea- 
nor to accompany the Princeſs of Navarre to Naples, where they 


arrived over land in February this year, eſcorted by the Earl of 


Flanders; and it being improper on ſeveral accounts to bring 
them to Meſſina, they took up their reſidence at Brindiſi, till after 
the departure of the King of France, who ſailed towards the Holy 
Land, March 3zoth. On the day after, Queen Eleanor, with the 


Princeſs Berengaria, landed at Meſſina; where the former ſtaid 


* Rymer Fad. t. 1. p. 69. 


+ Benedict, Abbas, p. 612,613, 
1 G. Viniſauf. 1, 2. c. 26. | 
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only four days, and then embarked for England ; but the latter 
was committed to the care of the Queen-dowager of Sicily, who 
had reſolved to accompany her brother into the Holy Land *., 
Richard, impatient to reach the ſeat of war, where he expected 
to gather many laurels, would not ſtay at Meſſina to celebrate his 
marriage, but ſailed from thence, April 1oth, with a gallant army, 
on board a fleet of about two hundred ſhips and galleys ; which 
was unfortunately overtaken, two days after, by a violent ſtorm. 
The King, with the greateſt part of the fleet, put into a harbour 
in Crete; but miſſing three of his largeſt ſhips, in one of which 
his royal bride and his fiſter Queen Jane had embarked ; he ſent 
in queſt of thera ; and was ſoon- informed, that two of theſe ſhips 
had been ſtranded on'the coaſt of Cyprus, and all their crew ei- 
ther drowned, or impriſoned by the ſovereign of the country; and 
that the other, with the Princeſſes on board, was riding before 
Limiſſo, the capital of the iſland, having been refuſed. admit- 


tance into the harbour . 


Richard immediately ſailed to "AREA ; and having received a 


haughty refuſal to a reſpectful requeſt for leave to enter the har- 
bour of Limiſſo, from Iſaac, a vain-glorious tyrant; who then 
reigned in Cyprus, and had aſſumed the pompous title of Empe- 
ror, he landed his army, defeated the tyrant: in two battles, and 
at length obliged him to ſurrender his perſon, his country, and a 
beautiful princeſs, his only child, to the conqueror. This impor- 
tant conquelt detained him ſome time in Cyprus; where he ſolem- 
nized his marriage with the Princeſs Berengaria, May 12th, who 
was the ſame day crowned Queen of England . 

While he was engaged in receiving the homage of the nobility 
of Cyprus, who made him a free gift of great value, he ſent away 


* R. Hoveden, p. 392. | 
+ Id. ibid. p. 393. R. de Diceto, uk 657. J. Bromt. col. 1197. 
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the two Queens, and the Cyprian princeſs, (who is ſaid to have 
made a conqueſt of her conqueror), with a part of his fleet and 
army, to join the Chriſtian army at the ſiege of Ptolemais or A- 
con; where they landed, June 1ſt. Having ſettled all the affairs 
of Cyprus, and appointed Richard de Camville, and Roger de 
Turnham, governors of that iſland, he failed with the reſt of his 
fleet and army, taking a great Saracen {hip in his paſſage, and ar- 
rived at Acon June 8th, to the great joy of the a and diſ- 
way of the beſieged *. 

The city of Acon had been inveſted about two years by the 
Chriſtian army, compoſed of warriors from every nation in Eu- 
rope, who had performed many glorious actions, and ſuffered 


many grievous calamities under its walls, which had been brave- 


ly defended by a very numerous garriſon ; while Saladin, with a 
powerful army, beſieged the beſiegers, and haraſſed them with 
continual combats f. On the arrival of the Engliſh army with 


their gallant leader, the ſiege, that had languiſhed for ſome time, 


was puſhed with the greateſt ardour ; the walls were battered night 


and day with various machines, the artillery of thoſe times ; fre- * 
quent furious aſſaults were given; and the beſieged, deſpairing of 
relief, agreed to ſurrender the city, July 12th, on the following 


conditions: — That the garriſon ſhould be allowed to march 
e out only in their ſhirts, leaving all their arms and baggage behind 
* them: — That Saladin ſhould reſtore the true croſs, with two 


© thouſand five hundred of his Chriſtian priſoners of the great- 


*© eſt note: — That he ſhould pay to the two kings two hundred 
thouſand pieces of gold, called By/antmes, for his men which 
they had priſoners : — and, That the whole garriſon ſhould be de- 
tained as hoſtages till theſe conditions were performed 4. Thus 
ended this famous ſiege, after it had engaged the attention of all 
Europe and Aſia for two years, and had coſt the lives of fix 


Ic. Ibid. l. $.. ©, % + Id. ibid. I. 2. c. 25.—42. 
4 Benedict. Abbas, p. 653.663. Vinilauf, I. 3. c. 17. 
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archbilſivgs, twelve biſhops, forty earls, five handed barons, 
and zoo, ooo other men *. | 

While Richard was making unprofitable conqueſts in 1 the Eaſt, 
at a great expence of blood and treaſure, his ſubjects in England 
were ſuffering great inconveniencies from his abſence, and the in- 
tolerable inſolence of William Longchamp Biſhop of Ely, to- 
whom chiefly he had delegated his authority.—That haughty pre- 
late, who had ariſen from the very dregs of the people, was ſo. 
much tranſported with his unmerited elevation, that he could en- 
dure no rival. He impriſoned Hugh de Puſey Biſhop of Durham, 
who had been appointed chief juſticiary beyond the Humber, and 
obliged him to reſign his caſtles and his commiſſion to. obtain his 
liberty T. Poſſeſſed of all authority, civil and eccleſiaſtical, as 
chancellor, chief juſticiary, and papal legate, he acted in the moſt 


arbitrary manner, beſtowing all preferments in church and ſtate 


on his relations and creatures, and uſing the revenues of the 
crown as if they had been his own 4. In his manner of living 
he exceeded the pomp of kings, never appearing in public without 
a retinue of fifteen hundred horſemen. Richard, informed of theſe 
enormities, while he reſided at. Meſſina, gave a commiſſion to 
Walter Archbiſhop of Ronen, William Earl of Strigul, Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter, William Briewere, and Hugh Bardolf, to be privy 
counſellors to the High Juſticiary, without whoſe advice he was 
to tranſact nothing of importance. But ſo terrible was Long- 
champ now become, that theſe noblemen had not the courage to 
ſhow him their commiſſion |. 

The imperious regent had alſo a quarrel with Prince John, the 
King's brother, which was terminated by his agreeing to take an 
oath, which was alſo taken by all the other prelates and nobles of 
the kingdom, that if the King ſhould die beyond ſeas without 


* Viniſauf. I. 4. c. 6. | + R. Hoveden, p. 379, 


t Benedict. Abbas, p. 701. | 
R. Hoveden, p. 392. col. 1. Diceto, col, 659. 
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iflue, all the royal caſtles ſhould be delivered to the Prince *, But 


his animoſity againſt Geoffrey, the King's natural brother, and 
Archbiſhop of York, prompted him to ſuch acts of violence a- 


gainſt the immunities of the church and clergy, as proved fatal to 
his power and greatneſs. Geoffrey had been at Rome to procure 
the Pope's confirmation of his election to the ſee of York; and on 
his landing at Dover, September 14th, was ſeized by the gover- 
nor of the caſtle ; but making his eſcape, took refuge in St Mar- 
tin's church ; from whence he was violently dragged by Long- 
champ's orders, and impriſoned in Dover caſtle F. 

This outragious inſult on an archbiſhop, the ſon and brother 
of a king, together with the violation of the rights of ſanctuary, 
excited univerſal indignation againſt the high juſticiary, and gave 
his enemies a greater advantage than all his former acts of tyran- 


ny. Several biſhops excommunicated all who had been concerned 


in the horrid deed. Prince John and the chief nobility had 
a meeting at Reading, October 5th, in which the King's com- 
miſſion to the Archbiſhop of Rouen, and others, to be coad- 


Jutors to Longchamp, was produced ; and he was ſummoned to at- 


tend another meeting at Lodbridge, three days after: but, inſtead 
of complying with that ſummons, he ſhut himſelf up in the 
tower of London. As this ſtorm was unexpected, he had not 
laid in a ſufficient ſtock of proviſions to ſtand a ſiege ; which obli- 
ged him to ſubmit, and appear before the prelates and nobility ; by 


whom he was deprived of his two great offices of chancellor and 


chief juſticiary: and not being able to bear his fall with fortitude, 
he made his eſcape out of the kingdom, October 29th, in diſ- 
guiſe J. Walter Archbiſhop of Rouen, a prelate of great wiſdom 
and virtue, acted as chief juſticiary, with the advice of his col- 


* Benedict Abbas, p. 694. | + Anglia Sacra, I. 2. p. 399. 391. 
4 Benedict. Abbas, p. 70% Hoveden, p. 400. | - | 
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leagues, by virtue of the former commiſſion; and che cuſtody of 
the great ſeal was given to Benedict Abbot of Peterborough, the 
hiſtorian *. 

Soon after the two Kings of France and England had taken poſ- 
ſeſhon of Acon, the former began to intimate his intention of re- 
turning into Europe, pretending that the climate of Paleſtine did 


not agree with his conſtitution, and that his life would be en- 
dangered by a longer ſtay, This however was not the real, or at 


leaſt not the chief reafon of his forming this refolation — Many 


diſputes had ariſen between the two monarchs at Meſſina and in 


the Holy Land, which made their union neither cordial nor a- 
greeable — He beheld his own glory eclipſed by the ſuperior 
ſplendor of Richard's atchievements, which gave him great diſ- 
gaſt— The Earl of Flanders had died before Acon without iſſue, 
and he expected, by his preſence in France, to ſecure a part if not 


the whole of his ſucceſſion, — to ſay nothing of his intention to 


ſeize ſome of Richard's dominions in his abſence, Great efforts were 
made to perſuade him to ſtay longer; but they were ineffectual. 
Having renewed his engagements not to invade any of the terri- 
tories of the King of England, while that prince continued in 
the Holy Land, or within forty days after his return home; and 
having left a conſiderable body of his troops under the command 
the Duke of Burgundy, he failed from the Port of Acon, with the 
reſt of his fleet and army, Auguſt 1ſt, and landed in France a 


few days before the feſtival of Chriſtmas, which he ſolemnized. 
at his palace of Fountainbleau f. 


Richard, after the departure of the King of France, having 
repaired the walls of Acon, marched from thence, Auguſt 2 5th, 


wich the Chriſtian army, to reduce the other cities on the ſea- 
coaſt. The famous Saladin, at the head of a very numerous army, 


* W. Neubrigens, I. 4. o. 18. Benedict. Abbas, p- 714. Hemingſord, I. 2. o. 58. 
Benedict. Abbas, p. 667. — 670. W. Neubrigens, I. 4. c. 22. Hemingford, 
I. 2. c. 57. | 
attended 
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attended all their motions, and haraſſed them with perpetual 
combats, in which aſtoniſhing acts of valour were performed on 
both ſides . At length theſe two great armies, animated by the 
moſt implacable hatred, inflamed by religious zeal, and conduct- 
cd by the two braveſt leaders in the world, came to a general ac- 
tion, September 6th, which continued from morning to night ; 
when the Turkiſh army was put to flight with great ſlaughter . 
Saladin, after this defeat, deſpairing to be able to keep the field, 


and to defend ſo great a number of towns, diſmantled Cæſarea, 


Aſcalon, Joppa, and ſeveral others, and with their garriſons re- 
inforced his army, and ſtrengthened the garriſons of Jeruſalem, 
and of the other towns he reſolved to defend . After this victory, 
the Chriſtian army proceeded on their march with little moleſta- 
tion; and reaching Joppa, found it deſerted, and almoſt quite de- 
moliſhed ; and received intelligence that the enemy were acting 
the ſame part at Aſcalon. A council of war was held, in which 


King Richard propoſed to march to Aſcalon with all poſſible ex- 


pedition, and reſcue 1t out of the hands of the Turks before it 
was demoliſhed; but the Duke of Burgundy, and the other French 
generals, (who had been ſecretly inſtructed by their ſovereign to 
thwart the King of England in all his deſigns), obſtinately inſiſted 
on rebuilding Joppa; to which Richard reluctantly conſented, 
and ſeven weeks were ſpent in that work ||. In the beginning of 
November the Chriſtian army marched from Joppa towards Jeru- 
ſalem, rebuilding the ruined caſtles, as they advanced, and being 
alſo much retarded in their progreſs by heavy rains, and fre- 


quent aſſaults of the enemy. But when they had overcome all 


theſe difficulties, and had reached the neighbourhood of the Holy 
city, in the laſt week of this year, the Templars, Hoſpitallers, 


and Piſans, joining with the French, oppoſed the beſieging of it, 


G. Viniſauf, I. 4. c. 10.— 16. + 1d. Ibid. c. 18.— 22. 
+ Id. Ibid, c. 23. I Id. Ibid, c. 27.— 30. 
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at that time, with many ſpecious arguments; and obliged Richard 
to return with his army towards Aſcalon, to his own unſpeakable 
mortification, and the great grief of many of the Croiſaders *.. 
The King of France, in his paſlage from the Holy Land, had 
viſited Rome, and made bitter complaints to the Pope of many 
affronts and injuries which he pretended to have received from 
the King of England ; earneſtly intreating his Holineſs to releaſe 
him from his oaths, that he might take vengeance on his enemy, 
by invading his dominions. But with this moſt ſhameful re- 
queſt the Pope would not comply f. Not diſcouraged with this 
repulſe, on his arrival in France, he made no ſecret of his reſolu- 
tion to violate all his oaths, in order to gratify his revenge, or ra- 
ther his ambition. In a conference with the Seneſchal of Nor- 
mandy, January 2oth, he made a demand of Giſors, and its 
territories, threatening immediate war on receiving a refuſal 7. 
He engaged in dark intrigues with Prince John, to whoſe profli- 


gate character he was no ſtranger, tempting him with an offer of 


all Richard's dominions on the continent, to join with him in the 
war againſt his abſent brother; to which he would have conſent- 
ed, if he had not been diſſuaded by his mother Queen Eleanor, 


and deterred by the threats of the juſticiaries of England to con- 


fiſcate his eſtates, Though diſappointed in theſe intrigues, Philip 
would have invaded Normandy, if he had not been prevented by 
his barons, who abſolutely refuſed to follow him in ſo unjuſt an: 


enterpriſe ||. HIST 
The government of England was alſo much diſquieted at this 


time, by the violent efforts of William Longchamp, the expelled. 


juſticiary ; who having gained the Pope to eſpouſe his cauſe, and 
renew his legantine commiſhon, threatened to lay the kingdom 


under an interdict, if he was not reſtored to all his former 


Benedictus Abbas, p. 720. 
Id. Ibid, p. 728. 


® Id. Ibid. I. 5. c. 1. 2. 


+ Id. Ibid. 27. 28. 
power. 
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power. But by the prudence and firmneſs of the Archbiſhop 9 1192, | 
Rouen, aſſiſted by Queen Eleanor, all his efforts were baffled *. N 
While Richard's dominions in Europe were torn by factions, and Proceedings | | 


| ith i - : f the Chri- Y 
threatened with invaſions, that prince was involved in the greateſt yn NEG | | 


difficulties and dangers in the Holy Land. No march was ever 1 
attended with more afflictive circumſtances than that of the 
Chriſtian army, in the beginning of this year, from Jeruſalem to 

Aſcalon, where they arrived, January 2oth, much diminiſhed 
and diſpirited by ſtorms, fatigue, and famine f. To complete 
their misfortunes, they found that place ſo completely ruined and 
deſerted, that it afforded them neither food, lodging, nor protec- 
tion. The reparation of it coſt them three months inceſſant 
toil; from which the King himſelf was not exempted, who: 
wrought with greater ardor than any common labourer . Be- 
fore this work was completed, the Duke of Burgundy, with the 
French, Genoeſe, and all whom he could entice to follow him, 
ſeparated from the army, and marched, firſt to Acon, and after- 
wards to Tyre ||. 

About the middle of April, the Prior of Hauer arrived at KingRichard 
Aſcalon, with letters to the King from William Longchamp, ac- e ee 
quainting him with the troubles in England, with his own expulſion, —— 
and with the machinations of Prince John, and earneſtly intreating behaviour. 
him to return immediately, if he deſired to preſerve his crown **. 

Aſtoniſhed at this intelligence, Richard called a council of all the 
princes and nobles in the Chriſtian army, and communicated to 

them the news he had received, and the neceſſity of his return to 
England; to which they conſented, on condition that he termi- 
nated the diſpute between the two pretenders to the crown of Je- 
ruſalem, Guy de Louzignan and Conrade Marquis of Montferrat, 
that they might know whom to follow, after his departure. On 


this — Richard acted a very noble part, leaving the de- 
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ciſion of that queſtion to the members of the council; and when 


they declared in favour of Conrade, who had long been his open 
enemy, he confirmed their choice, and ſacrificed his private re- 
ſentment to the public peace *. Still further to ſecure the tran- 
quillity of the army and the country in his abſence, he generouſly 
beſtowed the kingdom of Cyprus on Guy de Louzignan, the other 
competitor for the crown of Jeruſalem. A valuable gift, which he 
and his poſterity enjoyed almoſt three centuries. 

Conrade was tranſported with joy when he received the news of 


his election, and haſtened to Aſcalon to be crowned. But he was 
unhappily murdered, April 28th, on the ſtreets of Tyre, by two 


deſperadoes, who had been ſent for that purpoſe, by the Prince 
of the Aſſaſines; or, as he was commonly called, Ihe Old Man of 
the Mountain T. The murderers were both apprehended ; and were 
ſo far from denying, that they gloried in what they had done, 
declaring, that it was in obedience to the commands of their 
lord, the Old Man of the Mountain, to revenge an injury he 
had received from Conrade. Yet ſo malevolent and ſhameleſs; 
was the King of France, that he calumniated Richard as the au- 
thor of that aſſaſſination, and pretended to dread a like attempt 
upon his own perſon . 

On the death of Conrade, Henry Earl of Champaigne married 
his widow, and was declared King of Jeruſalem ; who being ne- 


phew to Richard, brought back the French and their confede- 


rates to join the Chriſtian army at Aſcalon, under that prince; 


who had lately taken the ſtrong fortreſs of Darum from the 


Turks ||. The Chriſtian army being aſſembled, a reſolution was 
taken to make another attempt on the city of Jeruſalem; and they 
began their march from Aſcalon, June 6th, and in five days 
reached Belinople, (within about four miles of that city), where 


- 


Id. Ibid, I. 5. c. 23. 24. 
+} Rymer Fad. I. 1. p. 71. 
G. Viniſauf. J. 5, c. 39. 


+ Id. Ibid, c. 26. 
W. Neubrigens, 1, 4. c. 24. 25. | 
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they encamped a month, waiting for the troops they expected to 
join them from Acon. In this interval King Richard ſurpriſed 
and took a Turkiſh caravan, with immenſe wealth in gold, filver, 


filk, ſpices, fugars, and other precious commodities . When all 
the forces were collected, a council of war was held, in which, 


after long deliberation, and many angry diſputes, it was con- 
cluded not to attempt the ſiege of Jeruſalem at that time; and the 
French with their confederates again ſeparating from the army, 
Richard conducted his own troops, and all who choſe to follow 
him, to Acon, where they arrived, July 26th T. From thence he 


_ propoſed to embark for England; but before all things were ready, 
he received the melancholy news that Saladin had inveſted Joppa 


with a prodigious army, and that the garriſon muſt fall a ſacri- 
fice if he did not come to their relief, Deeply affected with their 
diſtreſs, he gave orders to the army to march to Joppa by land, while 
he with a choſen body of knights, went by ſea; and by performing 
prodigies of valour, raiſed the ſiege of Joppa, and defeated the 
enemy in two actions 4. But Richard ſoon after falling ſick, and 
finding it impoſſible to perſuade the French to return to the ar- 
my, concluded a truce with Saladin for three years, three months, 
three weeks, three days, and three hours; conſenting to the demo- 
lition of Aſcalon; but ſtipulating, that the Chriſtians ſhould retain 
all the other towns they poſſeſſed in Paleſtine, and be permitted to 
viſit the holy places at Jeruſalem ||. | 

Richard: recovered ſlowly from his indiſpoſition ; ; and having 
ſent away the Queens of England and Sicily, with their attend- 
ants, he went, with a ſmall number of ſelect friends, on board 


a ſwift- failing ſhip in the port of Acon, October gth, followed by 
the tears, prayers, and benedictions of an infinite multitude of 
people, who had taſted his bounty, and beheld his valour **. 


His voyage was moſt unfortunate; for after toſſing ſeveral weeks 


Id. Ibid. 1.6. c. 4. + Id. Ibid: c. 8. 9. 10. 11. t 1d. Ibid, c. 22. 23. 
Id. Ibid, c. 27. Hemingford, I. 2. c. 61. % Viniſauf. I. 6. c. 37. 
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2 D. 1192, at ſea, he was ſhipwrecked near Aquileia; and attempting to paſs 
* through Germany in diſguiſe, he was diſcovered in a village near 
Vienna, December 20th, and thrown into priſon by Leopold 
Duke of Auſtria; who, prompted by avarice or malice, reſpected 

neither his rank, nor the cauſe in which he had been engaged “. 
A. D. 1193. As ſoon as the Emperor Henry VI. heard of the detention of 
livered tothe the King of England, to whom he was an enemy, he claimed 
- 2 and obtained the royal captive, promiſing to pay Leopold ſixty 
thouſand pounds out of the expected ranſom f. In this ignomi- 
nious manner was this illuſtrious prince, and great champion of 
Chriſtianity, bought and ſold, by thoſe who could hardly 1 invent 

a pretence for him any violence. 

a The King of France, tranſported with joy at the news of Ri- 


Conſpiracy 


of the King cChard's captivity, and forgetting all his oaths, haſtened to make 
of France od 


and Prince the outmoſt advantage of it, by invading his dominions, —by 
John defeat- . 222 . S:. 4 . . - . 
41 inviting Prince John to join with him in ſharing the plunder of 


his unhappy brother, — and by negotiating with the Emperor to 
deliver up his royal priſoner to him, or to detain him in perpetual 
durance 4. His negotiations with the Emperor were unſucceſs- 
| ful. But Prince John, regardleſs of all the ties of nature, of gra- 

titude, and of the moſt ſolemn oaths, entered with eagerneſs into 
all the ſchemes of Philip, for the deſtruction of his brother, and 
the diviſion of his ſpoils. On his return from Normandy, where 
= he had an interview with the King of France to ſettle their plan of 
1 | operations, he beſieged and took the caſtles of Wallingford and 
Windſor ||. Coming to London, he gave out that his brother was 
dead, and required Walter Archbiſhop of Rouen, chief juſticiary, 
and his colleagues, to ſwear fealty to him, and perform the ceremo- 
ny of his coronation, But his aſſertions being diſcredited, and 


W. Neubrigen, I. 4. c. 31. Hoveden, p. 409. Hemingford, I. 2. c. 62, NM. 
Paris, p. 121. + W. Neubrigen, 1. 4. c. 33. M. Paris, p. 121. 

+ W. Neubrigen, 1. 4. c. 34. Hoveden, p. 412. . 

Id. Ibid, Rymer Fad. 1. 1. p. 85. 
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his requiſitions deſpiſed, the juſticiaries raiſed an army, and 
proſecuted the war againſt him with ſo much vigour, that they 
compelled him to beg a truce ; which was granted, and he return- 
ed to his ally the King of France *. That prince had been more 
ſucceſsful in his invaſion of Normandy, where he met with little 
oppoſition till he inveſted Rouen ; which was ſo bravely defended 


by the valiant Earl of Leiceſter, who had lately returned from the 


Holy Land, that Philip was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and retire 
with precipitation. This repulſe, together with the threats of the 
Pope to lay his dominions under an interdict, engaged him to 
liſten to propoſals for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities; and a truce was 
concluded July ꝙth g. 

Eing Richard loſt none of his uſual courage, or even chearful- 
neſs, by his captivity. Though he was at firſt treated with great 
indignity, thrown into a dungeon from whence no man had ever 
eſcaped with life, loaded with irons, and ſurrounded day and 
night with armed men, his countenance was ſerene, and his con- 
verſation pleaſant and facetious . 

As ſoon as Queen Eleanor and the juſticiaries of England heard 
of his misfortune, they ſent the Abbots of Broxley and Pont- Robert 
to attend him; who, meeting him with his guards on the road to 
Worms, where a diet of the Empire was ſoon to be held, were re- 
ceived by him in a manner equally chearful and affectionate. He 
aſked them the ſtate of his friends, his ſubjects, and his domi- 
nions; and particularly inquired after the health of the King of 
Scotland, on whoſe honour he ſaid he entirely relied. On hear- 
ing of the baſe behaviour of his brother John, he was ſhocked, 
and looked grave; but prefently recovering his good humour, 
he ſaid with a ſmile, My brother John 1s not made for conquering 
kingdoms ||. Many of the King's perſonal friends, as William 


*.Chron. Gervas, col. 1581, R. Hoveden, p. 413. col. 1. Hemingſord, I. 2. c. 64. 
+ Rymer Fed. t. 1. p. 81. | | N. Paris, p. 121. 
KR. Hoveden, p. 411. col. 2. 
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Biſhop of Ely, Hubert Biſhop of Saliſbury, &c. on hearing of his diſ- 
aſter, flew to his relief, and aſliſted in negotiating. his deliverance. 
Queen Eleanor addrefled ſeveral moſt. mournful and pathetic let- 
ters to the Pope, intreating and conjuring him to launch the thun- 
ders of the church againſt thoſe impious princes who detained her 
heroic ſon, and who ravaged his dominions “. 

The Emperor, to wipe off ſome part of the odium he had 
brought upon himſelf by his conduct towards Richard, preſented 
him before all the prelates and princes of the Empire, in a diet held 
at Worms July 3th; and accuſed him, — of having protected Tan- 


cred, who had uſurped the crown of Sicily, — of having made war 


on the Emperor of Cyprus,. a Chriſtian prince, when he ſhould 


have been fighting againſt the Infidels, — of having driven the 


King of France out of the Holy Land by many injuries, — of ha- 
ving affronted the Duke of Auſtria, —of having hired aſſaſſins to 


murder the Marquis of Mountferrat, — and of having concluded 
a truce with Saladin on too eafy terms. But Richard being per- 
mitted to ſpeak for himſelf, anſwered all theſe accuſations in ſo- 


clear and full, and at the fame time in ſo elegant and affecting a 


manner, that he not only convinced the whole aſſembly of his in- 
nocence, but drew tears from many of his noble hearers f. 
After this the Emperor treated him with greater decency ; and! 


by the mediation of ſeveral princes, the negotiation for his free 


dom was concluded, July 31ſt, on the following terms: — That 


as ſoon as the King of England had delivered to the Emporor one 
hundred thouſand marks, Cologne weight, of pure filver, and 
had given hoſtages for other fifty thouſand marks of the ſame 


weight and fineneſs, he ſhould be ſet at liberty, and have a ſafe 
conduct to the port where he was to embark . As ſoon as the 


King of France heard of the concluſion of this agreement, he ſent a 


meſſage to his confederate Prince John, to take care of himſelf, for 


* Rymer Fad. t. 1. p. 72.—78. + M. Paris, p- 121. 122. 
r Rymer Fad. t. 1. p. 84. „ | 
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the devil was unchained . The jufticiaries of England raiſed 
the money for the King's ranſom in a ſhort time, by. a ſcutage of 
twenty ſhillings on every knight's fee, a tallage on the boroughs 
and the royal demeſnes, and by ſeveral other methods T. The 
money being collected, Queen Eleanor, and the Archbiſhop of 
Rouen, ſet out with it for Germany, a little before Chriſtmas, 
leaving the chief direction of affairs in England in the hands of 
Hubert, formerly Biſhop of Saliſbury, lately conſtituted Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and chief juſticiary. 

The terrors of the King of France, and of his friend Prince 
John, redoubled as the time of Richard's releaſe drew near, which 
engaged them to make a great effort to prevent what they ſo much 
dreaded. With this view they ſent letters to the Emperor, enga- 
ging to pay him one hundred and fifty thouſand marks of pure 
ſilver, if he would detain Richard only one year longer T. With 
this magnificent offer the Emperor, the moſt ſordid and moſt mer- 
cenary of men, was not a little ſtaggered, and began to make ex- 
cuſes and delays; but many of the princes of the Empire, who 


had been guaranties of the agreement between him and Richard, 


inſiſting that it ſhould be fulfilled, he found himſelf under a ne- 


ceſſity of giving that prince his liberty, on February 4th, at 


Mentz, to the great joy of his mother Queen Eleanor, and ſeve- 
ral of his nobles who were preſent to receive him ||. 

Having ſpent ſome days with his great friend the Biſhop of Co- 
logne, he proceeded on his Journey towards the port of Swine, at 
the mouth of the Scheld, where he embarked on board an Eng- 


liſh fleet, and landed at Sandwich, March 20th, after an abſence 


of four years, three months, and nine days, in which he had ex- 
perienced great variety of fortunes “ . He was received at Lon- 


don with great. demonſtrations of joy, and ſuch an oſtentatious 


KR. Hoveden, p. 315. col. 1. ; | I Id, Ibid. p. 417. col. 1. 
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diſplay of wealth, as aſtoniſhed the German nobility, in his train, 
and made one of them ſay,—* If our Emperor had known the 
* riches of England, your ranſom, O King, would have been 
much greater *.“ Having ſpent only three days at London, 


he haſtened to put himſelf at the head of his army, beſieging the 


caſtle of Nottingham, belonging to Prince John; which ſurrender- 
ed at diſcretion, March 28th f. | 

Here the King held a great council of his prelates and nobility, 
which began March 3oth, and ended April 2d. On the ſecond' 
day of the council it was decreed, that if Prince John did not ap- 


pear before the King and his court within forty days, to anfwer 


for his conduct, all his eſtates in England ſhould be forfeited F. 


On the third day a tax of two ſhillings on every hide of land was 
granted; and on the laſt ſeveral criminal proceſſes were determi-- 


ned ||. 


At this council it was reſolved, that the ceremony of the King's 
coronation ſhould be repeated, to wipe off the ſtain of his capti-- 


vity ; and the 17th of April was appointed for the day of the ſo- 
lemnity, at Wincheſter ; where it was accordingly performed with 


great pomp-**, William the Lion King of Scotland was preſent 
at the council of Nottingham, attended the King from thence to 


Wincheſter, and aſſiſted at his coronation, earneſtly ſoliciting a 


grant of the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſt-- 


morland; which was refuſed, but in the ſofteſt terms FF. 


After his ſecond. coronation, Richard reſumed many of the ho- 


nours and eſtates which he had alienated before his departure for 
the Holy Land, alledging that they were abſolutely neceſſary 
for the ſupport. of the crown, and that the purchaſers of them: 
had already indemnified themſelves 1. He prevailed upon the 


monks of the Ciſtertian order, by flattery and fair promiſes, to 


* Hemingford, I. 2, c. 69. + R. Hoveden, p. 419. . ibich 
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make him a preſent of a year's wool, and by various other arts re- 
pleniſhed his empty coffers *. Receiving: intelligence of the ho- 
ſtile intentions and preparations of the King of France, he col- 
lected his forces with all poſſible expedition, and embarking them 
at Portſmouth, on board a fleet of one hundred ſail, he landed 
with them at Barfleur, May 12th f. 

Next morning his brother Prince John ſuddenly n his a- 
partment, threw himſelf at his feet, and with many tears con- 


feſſed his crimes, and implored forgiveneſs; with which Richard 


was ſo much affected, that he raiſed him from the ground, em- 
braced him in the moſt affectionate manner, and granted him a 
pardon; but did not immediately reſtore him to his poſſeſſions f. 
Taking the field with his army, he raifed the ſiege of Vernueil 
May 29th, took the caſtle of Lochis June 13th, and gained a ſtill 
greater advantage over his enemies July 5th, at Fretteval, where 
all the baggage and treaſure of the King of France; together with 
his chancery, containing many valuable papers, fell into his 
hands ||. From thence Richard marched his army mto Guienne; 
which had revolted, and in the ſpace of ſixteen days reduced it to 
ics former ſtate of obedience and ſubjection **. But a ſtop was 
put to theſe military operations by a truce, which was concluded 
for one year by the plenipotentiaries of the Kings of France and 


England, July 23d PET; 


Richard employed this interval of tranquillity in making a very 
ſtrict inquiry into the ſtate of all the branches of the royal reve- 


nues. For this purpoſe he ſent commiſſioners into every county 


of the kingdom, to make the neceſſary inquiries, and to levy the 
ſums that ſhould be found due to the crown on any account Ic. 
One object of this inquiry was, to raiſe the money that was ſtill 


„Id. ibid. + R. Hoveden, p. 421. 
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2 N due to the Duke of Auſtria for the King's ranſom, that his hoſta- 
ges might be redeemed ; but he was unexpectedly relieved from 
the neceſlity of paying that money by the following event. 


+ mp 7a As the Duke of Auſtria was tilting with his courtiers on St 
ra lets Ri- . = 

chard's ho-. Stephen's day, December 26th, his horſe fell upon him, and cruſh- 
_ at i. ed his foot in ſuch a manner, that it threw him into a fever, and 


brought on a gangrene. When his phylicians acquainted him 
that there were no hopes of his recovery, he was ſeized with re- 
morſe for the cruelty and injuſtice of which he had been guilty 


towards the King of England ; and gave orders to ſet his hoſtages 

at liberty *. __ | | 
A. D. 1195. The late truce between the Kings of France and England was 
Nane u., not very well obſerved; and as ſoon as it expired, the war was re- 


— ut newed by Philip, who made an incurſion into Normandy, plun- 
by a peace. dering the country, and demoliſhing ſuch caſtles as fell into his 
hands. Richard, having collected his forces, marched to meet 
his enemies, and came up with them near Vaudreuil, where a ne- 
gotiation was propoſed by Philip, who, during the continuance of 
it, ſecretly employed his troops in undermining the walls of that 
fortreſs. One day as the two kings were engaged in a conference, 
they were interrupted by a dreadful noiſe, occaſioned by the fall 
of the greateſt part of the caſtle of Vaudreuil, which at once diſco- 
vered to Richard the artifice of his adverſary, and inflamed him 
with the moſt violent reſentment, He haſtened to put himſelf at 
the head of his army, and to prepare for taking his revenge in a 
general engagement; but the French, who had all things in rea- 
dineſs for their march, retired with ſo much precipitation, that 
he could not overtake them T. The war was proſecuted for ſome 
months after this with various ſucceſs, but without producing any 
general action or important event; and was at length terminated 
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by a treaty of peace concluded by the two monarchs in a perſonal 


interview on December 5th “. 
While Richard was detained in his foreign dominions, the ca- 


pital of England became a ſcene of the moſt violent factions, and 


of great confuſion, This was owing to the unlimited influence 


which one William Fitz-Oſbert, commonly called Longbeard, had 
obtained among the common people and inferior citizens of that 


metropolis ; by declaiming, with great vehemence, on all occa- 


fions, againſt the tyranny of the King's miniſters, and their op- 
preſſions of the poor. Though William was known to be a man 
of an abandoned character and ruined fortunes, yet by his learn- 
ing, eloquence, and fair pretences, he gained ſuch an aſcendant o- 
ver the minds of his followers, that they called him the ſaviour of 
the people, attended. him with loud acclamations whenever he ap- 
peared in public, and bound themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths 
to execute all his orders. The ſtreets were infeſted day and night 
by numerous mobs, who committed many diforders, infulted the 


richer citizens, and threatened them. with deſtruction. Hubert 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and. chief juſticiary, ſummoned Long- 


beard to appear before the council; but he came, attended by 
ſuch a prodigious multitude, that they were afraid to aſk him any 
queſtions, and he returned in triumph into the city. After this 
the Archbiſhop very prudently remained quiet, until the political 
enthuſiaſm of Longbeard's followers began to languiſh for want of 
oppoſition, when he ſent a party of men into the city to ſeize his 
perſon. William made a brave defence, killed one of the party 
ſent to apprehend him, and eſcaped, with his concubine, and a 
few of his accomplices, into the neighbouring church of St Mary 
Le Bow. But no regard was paid to the rights of ſanctuary on 
this occaſion. William was dragged. out of the church, tried, 


eondemned, and executed, before his partiſans recovered from 


their ſurpriſe, or had time to form any ſcheme for his deliver-- 
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ance. After his death, however, they flocked in great crouds to 
the place of exccution, took down the gallows on which he had 
been hanged, divided it into a thouſand pieces, preſerved and 
adored theſe pieces as the molt precious relics, pretending that 
they wrought many miracles, But as theſe pretended miracles 
were not countenanced by the clergy, to whom William had been 
no friend, they were ſoon forgotten “. 
The animoſity between the Kings of kno and England was 
ſo violent, that it could not be reſtrained within the bounds of 


peace by the moſt ſolemn treaties, Some diſputes having ariſen 
in Britanny about the guardianſhip of the young Duke of that 


country, who was now about nine years of age ; Richard ſent an 
army to ſupport his title to that office; which was diſputed by 
many of the nobility, who put themſelves, their ſovereign, and 
their country under the protection of the King of France. Philip 


| warmly eſpouſed their cauſe, and another war broke out between 


him and Richard, which continued from Midſummer, A. D. 1196, 


to September 17th, this year, when it was terminated by a 


truce, without having produced any events worthy of a place in 


hiſtory F. 


While Richard found it neceſſary to continue on the continent 
to defend his dominions againft his moſt inveterate enemy the 
King of France, England was governed with great wiſdom, and 
preſerved in perfect tranquillity, by Hubert Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who being both papal legate and chief juſticiary, had great 
influence in all affairs civil and ecclefiaſtical f. But though this 
kingdom enjoyed the bleſſing of peace, it was grievouſly afflicted 
with famine, occaſioned by a ſucceſſion of cold and rainy ſea- 
ſons ; and this famine at length brought on a plague, that raged 
with ſo much violence for ſix months, that there were hardly fo 


„W. Neubrigen, I. 5. c. 20. 21. Chron. Gervaſi, col. 1591. 
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many perſons in perfect health as were ſufficient to attend the ſick 
and bury the dead, who were thrown into great pits as ſoon as 
they expired . A contemporary writer, who gives a very affect- 
ing account of this peſtilence, obſerves, that the monaſteries were 
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the only places exempted from its ravages f. A ſufficient proof 


that the monks of thoſe times enjoyed much better accommoda- 
tions, and greater abundance of all ching than the reſt of their 
countrymen. 

A truce for five years had lately been concluded between the 
Kings of France and England, under the mediation of the Pope; 
and a negotiation was ſet on foot in the beginning of this year, 
under the ſame mediation, for eſtabliſhing a laſting peace be- 
tween theſe monarchs, that they might be at liberty to undertake 


a ſecond expedition into the Holy Land, when an event happened 
that put an end to all theſe projects. A conſiderable treaſure, 


conſiſting of ancient coins and medals, had been accidentally 
found in the lands of Vidomar Viſcount of Limoges, and was 
demanded from that nobleman by King Richard, who claimed a 
right to it as ſovereign of the country. Vidomar conſented to 
give up a part of the treaſure; which Richard rejecting, marched 


Chalus near Limoges, where the treaſure was ſuppoſed to be con- 


.ccaled, with a defign to ſeize the whole, and to puniſh his refrac- 
tory vaſſal. The garriſon offered to ſurrender the caſtle, and all 
things in it, on condition that they ſhould be allowed to march 
out with their arms. But Richard wantonly rejected this offer, 
declaring that he was determined to take the caſtle by force, and 


to put them all to death. On the fourth day of the fiege (March 


28th) as the King, and Marcadee, commander of the Brabangons, 


were viewing the caſtle, in order to diſcover the moſt proper 


place for making an aſſault, Richard was wounded in the left 
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ſhoulder with an arrow, diſcharged from a croſs-bow by Bertrame 

de Gourdon, one of the garriſon, After remaining ſome time in 
the ſame place, he mounted his horſe, returned to his head-quar- 
ters, and gave directions for the aſſault. The caſtle was taken, 
and all its defenders, according to orders, were hanged, except 
Bertrame de Gourdon, who was probably reſerved for fome more 
cruel death. In pulling the arrow from the King's ſhoulder the 


iron remained behind, which obliged the ſurgeon, who ſeems not 


to have been expert in his profeſſion, to make ſeveral deep inci- 
fions, in order to extract it. After ſome days the fymptoms of a 
gangrene appeared; and a wound which at firſt was not thought 
dangerous, was now eſteemed mortal. As ſoon as he became ap- 


prehenſive of death, he commanded Gourdon to be brought into 


his preſence, and aſked him, © What harm have I done to yow. 
*© that hath provoked you to attempt my death? You have killed, 
e replied Gourdon, both my father and brother with your own 
* hand, and deſigned to put me to an 1gnominious death. I 
e am therefore ready to ſuffer the greateſt torments you can in- 
vent, with joy, ſince I have been ſo happy as to Kill one who 
e hath been the author of {0 many miſeries to mankind.*,” The 
King, conſcious of the-truth of this bold reply, bore it with pa- 
tience; and commanded Gourdon to. be ſet at liberty, But this. 
command was not obeyed. For Marcadee kept him in priſon,. 
and as ſoon as the King expired, put him to a painful death f. 
Though Richard, at his departure for the Holy Land, had decla- 
red his nephew Arthur Duke of Britanny his heir, he made a dif- 
ferent diſpoſition on his death-bed, by bequeathing all his do- 
minions, and three fourths of his treaſure, to his brother Prince 
John FT. No reaſons are given for this important change by con-- 
temporary hiſtorians; and our conjectures concerning the motives. 

to it can be but uncertain, Having expreſſed great penitence for 


* Hoveden, p. 450. col. 1. . + Id. Ibid. 
1 Rymer Fader, I. 1. p. 66. 68. Hoveden, p. 450. 
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his vices, and undergone a very ſevere diſcipline from the hands 


of the clergy who attended him in his laſt moments, he died on 


the tenth day after he was wounded, April 6th, in the forty-ſe- 
cond year of his age, and the tenth of his reign *. 

Thus fell Richard I. in the prime of life, when engaged in an 
enterpriſe unworthy of his power, and not very honourable to his 
character. In his perſon he is deſcribed by one who was inti- 
mately acquainted with him, to have been tall, ſtrong, and 
handſome ; his countenance fair and comely ; his eyes blue and 
ſparkling; his hair yellow; and his air ſtately and majeſtic F. 
The natural endowments of his mind were not inferior to the 
perfections of his body. His underſtanding was excellent, his 
memory retentive, his imagination lively, and his courage ſo un- 
daunted, that it procured him the ſurname of Cxur de Liou, or the 
Lion-Hhearted k. In conſequence of theſe endowments, he is cele- 
brated by contemporary writers, as a wiſe politician, an eloquent 


orator, an admired poet, and the moſt illuſtrious warrior of the 
age in which he flouriſhed, One of theſe writers, who attended 


him in his expedition into the Holy Land, compares him to U- 


lyſſes for policy; to Neſtor for eloquence; to Hector, Achilles, 


Alexander, and Rolland, for military talents ||. In his converſa- 


tion he was pleaſant and facetious ; and his pleaſantry did not 
forſake him even at the approach of death. When the Archbiſhop 


of Rouen told him, in his laſt illneſs, that it was now high time to 
part with his three favourite daughters, his pride, avarice, and 
luxury ; I am reſolved, replied he, to diſpoſe of them in marriage 
without delay; the firſt to the Templars, the ſecond to the monks, 
and the third to the prelates, becauſe I know they love them 
dearly, and will treat them kindly **, This prince was not ſo e- 


* Chron, Bromt. col. 1279. | + Gaufred. Viniſauf. I. 2. c. 5. 
+ Chron, Bromt. col. 1278. Girald, Cambrens Topograph. Hibern. diſtinct. 3. c. 50. 
| Gauſred, Viniſauf. 1, 2. c. 5. * Chron, Bromt, col. 1279. 
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minent for his virtues. as for his accompliſhments. On the con- 


trary, though on ſome occaſions he acted in a noble manner, 


efpecially to his proſtrate enemies, he was in general haughty, 
cruel, covetous, paſſionate, and ſenſual, an undutiful ſon, an un- 
faithful huſband, and a moſt pernicious king, having by his long 


abſence and continual wars, drained his Engliſh dommions both 


of men and money. 

John Earl of Mortain, youngeſt ſon of Henry IL. ſucceeded his 
brother Richard in the throne of England, as well as in his fo- 
reign dominions, to- the excluſion of Arthur Duke of Britanny, 
the only fon of Geoffrey his elder brother . The regular courſe 
of ſucceſſion to the crown of this kingdom, in the repreſentative 
of the eldeſt branch of the royal family, was, in this period, ſo 
imperfectly eſtabliſhed, and had been ſo often violated, that this 
deviation from it occaſioned little or no diſturbance. John being 
in Normandy at the time of his brother's death, immediately flew 
to Chinon, where his treaſures were depoſited, and had them de- 
livered to him, by Robert de Turnham, to whoſe cuſtody they 
had been committed; after which he diſpatched Hubert Archbi-- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and William Mareſchal Earl of Strigul, into 
England, to ſecure the ſucceſſion and preſerve the peace of that: 
kingdom +. The influence of theſe commiſſioners was ſo great, 
that, with the aſſiſtance of Jeffrey Fitz-Peers, the chief juſticiary, 
they prevailed upon the body of the clergy, nobility, and people 
of all ranks, to ſwear fealty to John; and having had a meeting 
at Northampton, with a few of the barons, who diſcovered ſome 
reluctance, they perſuaded them alſo, by many fair promiſes, to 
take the ſame oath T. John's ſucceſſion met with greater oppoſi- 
tion on the continent, many of the barons of Anjou and Maine, 
having declared in favour of Arthur Duke of Britanny. This 
young prince, who was now about twelve years of age, was, by 
his mother Conſtantia, put into the hands of the King of France, 


a. Haveden, P. 451. col. 1. | 1 Id. Ibid. 4 Id. Ibid. 
| 10 
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to whom he did homage for all the dominions of his family on 
the continent, which engaged Philip to eſpouſe his cauſe . This 


did not prevent John's being acknowledged and ſolemnly in- 
augurated Dake of Normandy at Rouen, April 25th, by the 


Archbiſhop of that city; after which he prepared for his paſſage 


into England; where he arrived, May 25th, and was crowned at 
Weſtminſter, by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, on the 27th of 
that month f. On the very day of this ſolemnity, John ſhewed 


his gratitude to the three perſons who had contributed moſt to 


his peaceable acceſſion, by appointing the Archbiſhop Chancellor 
of England, and -creating William Mareſchal Earl of Pembroke, 
and Jeffrey Fitz-Peers Earl of Eſſex |. | 

John perceiving that a profound tranquillity prevailed in Eng- 
land, embarked for Normandy, and landed at Diepe, June 18th, 
and ſoon after concluded a truce with the King of France, till 
Augult 16th, when the two monarchs were to have a perſonal in- 
terview, in order to adjuſt all their differences. At this 1aterview, 


which was held near Gaillon, Philip behaved with ſo much 


haughtineſs, and his demands both for himſelf and for Prince 


Arthur appeared to John ſo exorbitant, that he rejected them ||. 
On this the war was renewed ; and Philip having made himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral places in Le Maine, in the months of September. 


and October, demoliſhed ſome, and retained others of them in his 
own poſſeſſion. 

This circumſtance raiſed ſtrong ſuſpicions of his ſelfiſh views 
in the mind of William de Roches, the general of Prince Arthur's 
forces; who, by a ſtratagem, conveyed that young prince from. 
Paris to Le Mans, of which he was governor, Here he conclu- 
ded a treaty with King John, into whoſe hands he put Prince Ar- 
thur, and his mother Conſtantia, expecting greater favour to them 


from ſo near a relation, than from the King of France, But he 


„„ M. Paris, col. 138. | | + Id. ibid. Floveden. p. 451. 
+ Id. Ibid, - | M. Paris, p. 138. Hoveden, p. 452. 
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+ ral 199- ſoon had reaſon to repent of this tranſaction. For on the very 
next day he received intelligence, that the cruel uncle had form- 
ed deſigns againſt the life of his unhappy nephew; from which 
danger he was reſcued by that faithful ſervant, who eſcaped with 
the Prince and his mother from Le Mans to Angers *. 


A. D. 1200. In the beginning of this year a peace was concluded between 

. the Kings of France and England, under the mediation of the 

Foglaad. Cardinal of Capua, the Pope's legate, and cemented by a con- 

tract of marriage between Prince Louis, Philip's eldeſt ſon, and 
Blanche of Caſtile, King John's niece f. Being now at liberty, 

John paſſed over into England, to collect the ſum of twenty thou- 

ſand marks, which by an article of the peace he was. to pay to 

the King of France, and to have an interview with the King of 

Scotland, who was become very importunate in his demands of 

the northern counties. He ſucceeded in the firit of theſe deſigns ; 

but failed in the ſecond, the King of Scotland declining the in- 

____ terview in diſcontent; on which John returned into Normandy g. 

John's mar- In a progreſs which he made into Guienne, in the ſummer of 

| ** this year, to receive the homage of the barons of that province, 
5 | he was captivated with the charms of Iſabel, the young and fair 


daughter of Aymar, Earl of Engouleſme, and the betrothed wife of 
Hugh le Brun, Earl of La Marche, to whom ſhe had been deliver- 
ed, Aymar, dazzled with the luſtre of a crown, decoyed his 
daughter from her betrothed huſband ; and John having obtained 
a divorce from his wife, to whom he had been married ten years, 
and with whom he had received the earldom of Gloceſter, and 
many great eſtates, was married to Iſabel by the Archbiſhop of 
Bourdaux |. This marriage, equally criminal and imprudent, 
created him many enemies; amongſt whom the injured huſband 
was the moſt violent and implacable. The King conducted his 
young, Queen into England, and they were both ſolemnly crown- 


* 19. Ibid. + Rymer Fad. I. 1. p. 117. 118. Annal. Burton. p. 260. 
+ M. Paris, p. 139. Hoveden, P. 457. N. Paris, Pp. 140. 
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ed at Weſtminſter, October Sth, by the Archbiſhop of Canter- 


| bury *. 


William King of Scotland, conducted by the Biſhop of Durham 


and three Engliſh earls, arrived at Lincoln November 21ſt, and 


the day after did homage to King John, for the territories that he 


held of the crown of England, on a hill without that city, in 3 


ting, at the ſame time, with much we on ck imme- 
diate reſtitution of the northern counties. But the final deciſion 
of that claim was put off to the next Whitſuntide f. 

King John, with his young Queen, and a very ſplendid court, 


ſpent the firſt months of this year in a continued courſe of feaſt- 
ing, in which he much delighted; and, celebrating the feſtival of 
Eaſter at Canterbury, he and his Queen wore their crowns and 


royal robes, in Imitation of the ancient kings and queens of Eng- 


land 1. But he was ſoon awakened from this dream of pleaſure, 
buy receiving intelligence from the continent, that the enraged Earl 


of La Marche, his brother the Earl of Eu, and ſeveral other ba- 
rons, had raiſed a rebellion in Guienne: on which he ſummoned 


all his Engliſh vaſſals, and military tenants, to meet him with their 


horſes and arms at Portſmouth, on Whitſunday, in order to at- 
tend him to the continent. Many of the Engliſh barons began 


on this occaſion to diſcover their diſcontent; and thinking the 


war too trifling for ſuch an expenſive expedition, declined to obey 


the ſummons; which obliged him to embark with a ſmaller army 


than he intended ||. Soon after his arrival on the continent, he 


had an interview with the King of France, who invited him to 
Paris, where he was lodged with his Queen and court in. the royal 


palace, and nobly entertained **, Departing from Paris, he put 
himſelf at the head of his army, and. marched to the boarders of 


Guienne, But inſtead. of proſecuting the. war with. vi gour, he en- 


R. Hoveden, p. 461. + Id, ibid. p. 462. t Diceto, col. 709. 
1 R. Hoveden, p. 466. col. 1. : % IJ. ibid, 
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tered into a ncgotiation with the rebellions barons ; and having 
pacified them a little, by promiſing to remove all the cauſes of 
their complaints, he returned to Rouen, to enjoy the ſociety of his 


Qneen, and the pleaſures of his court *. 


In the mean time, Conſtantia Ducheſs of Britanny dying at 


Nantes, Auguſt 31ſt, her only fon Arthur took poſſeſſion of that 
duchy, and ſoon after began to enter into engagements with the 


diſcontented barons of Guienne, and tv lay claim to all the domi- 


nions of his family on the continent, to which he had an undoubted 
right Þ. E | | 
Philip, King of France, had for ſome time paſt been greatly 


_ embroiled with the Pope, who had laid his kingdom under an in- 


terdict ; and, on that account, he had thought it prudent to culti- 
vate peace with all his neighbours, and particularly with King 


John 4. But being in the beginning of this year reconciled to 
the court of Rome, he found himſelf at liberty to purſue different 


meaſures. He now openly declared himſelf the protector of the 
diſcontented barons of Guienne, and of the young Duke of Bri- 
tanny, and threatened John with an immediate war, if he did 


not do them juſtice. John, to divert this ſtorm, if poſſible, pro- 


poſed a perſonal interview. But at this interview, which was 


| held, March 25th, near Andely, Philip's demands were ſo high 


Prince Ar- 
thur taken 
priloner by 
King John. 


that they were rejected, and a war immediately commenced ||. 


In the beginning of this war the King of France made himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral towns in Normandy. But a very unfortunate 
event ſoon after happened that put a ſtop to his further progreſs. 
The youthful Arthur Duke of Britanny, being now about ſixteen 
years of age, full of ſpirit, and animated with the moſt violent 
reſentment againſt a cruel ambitious uncle, who had robbed him 


of ſo fair a ſucceſſion, took the field at the head of two hundred 


knights, and was ſoon after joined by many of the diſaffected barons 


+ Annal. Burton, p. 262. 


* Gul, Breto. Philip, I. 6. 
8 M. Paris, p. 144. col. 2. 


+ Hoveden, p. 456. 
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of Poitou and Guienne. As he was marching with his little army 
near the caſtle of Mirabel in Poitou, he received intelligence, that 
his grandmother Queen Eleanor, who had warmly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of her ſon againſt her grandſon, reſided in that caſtle. 
At the earneſt intreaty of his barons, to whom the Queen 
was very obnoxious, he inveſted it. The Baſs-court of the caſtle 
was taken ; and the Queen with the garriſon driven into the tower 
or keep, when John, informed of his mother's danger, flew to her 
relief with an army of Engliſh and Brabangons. At the approach 
of this army the beſiegers marched out to meet them, Auguſt iſt; 
but being overpowered by ſuperior numbers, they fled back into 
the caſtle, where they were all either killed or taken priſoners. 
Among the latter was the unfortunate Duke of Britanny and the 


Earl of La Marche, (John's two greateſt enemies), with many 


barons, and above two hundred knights, who were all loaded 
with irons, and ſent to different priſons, in Normandy and Eng- 
land *. The King of France was ſo much affected with the news 


of this diſaſter that had befallen his friends, that he raiſed the 


fiege of Arques, in which he was then engaged, and retired to 
Paris f. | LE | 

If King John had known how to uſe the advantage he had gain- 
ed with moderation and prudence, it might have contributed not a 
little to the peace and proſperity of his future reign, But by pur- 


ſuing a contrary conduct, it involved him in guilt, diſgrace, and 


| miſery. Prince Arthur was at firſt confined in the caſtle of Fa- 
laiſe; where ſeveral perſons were ſolicited to diſpatch him, but re- 
jected the baſe propoſal. On this he was conducted to the caſtle 
of Rouen, where King John reſided. Here the unhappy prince 
was murdered, April 3d, in a manner not certainly known, and 
differently reported by hiſtorians, though they all agree, that the 


* M Paris, p. 144. 145. Annal. Waverlien, p. 167. Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 459. 
+ M. Paris, p. 145. col. 1, 
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tered into a negotiation with the rebellious barons ; and having 
pacified them a little, by promiſing to remove all the cauſes of 
their complaints, he returned to Rouen, to enjoy the ſociety of his 
Queen, and the pleaſures of his court *. 

In the mean time, Conſtantia Ducheſs of Britanny dying at 
Nantes, Auguſt 31ſt, her only fon Arthur took poſſeſſion of that 
duchy, and ſoon after began to enter into engagements with the 
diſcontented barons of Guienne, and tv lay claim to all the domi- 


nions of his family on the continent, to which he had an undoubted 


right f. | 

Philip, King of France, had for ſome time paſt been greatly 
embroiled with the Pope, who had laid his kingdom under an in- 
terdict ; and, on that account, he had thought it prudent to culti- 


vate peace with all his neighbours, and particularly with King 
John . But being in the beginning of this year reconciled to 
the court of Rome, he found himſelf at liberty to purſue different 
meaſures. He now openly declared himſelf the protector of the 


diſcontented barons of Guienne, and of the young Duke of Bri- 


tanny, and threatened John with an immediate war, if he did 
not do them juſtice, John, to divert this ſtorm, if poſſible, pro- 


poſed a perſonal interview. But at this interview, which was 
held, March 25th, near Andely, Philip's demands were ſo high 
that they were rejected, and a war immediately commenced ||. 

In the beginning of this war the King of France made himſelf 


maſter of ſeveral towns in Normandy. But a very unfortunate 


event ſoon after happened that put a ſtop to his further progreſs. 
The youthful Arthur Duke of Britanny, being now about ſixteen 


years of age, full of ſpirit, and animated with the moſt violent 


reſentment againſt a cruel ambitious uncle, who had robbed him 
of ſo fair a ſucceſſion, took the field at the head of two hundred 
knights, and was ſoon after joined by many of the diſaffected barons 


+ Annal. Burton, p. 262. 
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of Poitou and Guienne. As he was marching with his little army 
near the caſtle of Mirabel in Poitou, he received intelligence, that 
his grandmother Queen Eleanor, who had warmly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of her ſon againſt her grandſon, reſided in that . caſtle. 
At the earneſt intreaty of his barons, to whom the Queen 
was very obnoxious, he inveſted it. The Baſs-court of the caſtle 
was taken ; and the Queen with the garriſon driven into the tower 
or keep, when John, informed of his mother's danger, flew to her 
relief with an army of Engliſh and Brabangons. Art the approach 


of this army the beſiegers marched out to meet them, Auguſt iſt; 


but being overpowered by ſuperior numbers, they fled back into 
the caſtle, where they were all either killed or taken priſoners. 
Among the latter was the unfortunate Duke of Britanny and the 
Farl of La Marche, (John's two greateſt enemies), with many 
barons, and above two hundred knights, who were all loaded 


with irons, and ſent to different priſons, in Normandy and Eng- 


land *, The King of France was ſo much affected with the news 
of this diſaſter that had befallen his friends, that he raiſed the 
ſiege of Arques, in which he was then engaged, and retired to 
Paris 7. 

If King John had known how to uſe the advantage he had gain- 
ed with moderation and prudence, it might have contributed not a 
little to the peace and proſperity of his future reign, But by pur- 
ſuing a contrary conduct, it involved him in guilt, diſgrace, and 
miſery, Prince Arthur was at firſt confined in the caſtle of Fa- 


laiſe; where ſeveral perſons were ſolicited to diſpatch him, but re- 
jected the baſe propoſal. On this he was conducted to the caſtle 


of Rouen, where King John reſided. Here the unhappy prince 
was murdered, April 3d, in a manner not certainly known, and 
differently reported by hiſtorians, though they all agree, that the 


* M Paris, p. 144. 145. Annal. Waverlien, p. 167. Ypodigma Neuſtriz, p. 458. 
+ M. Paris, p. 145. col. 1, | | 
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horrid deed was perpetrated at the inſtigation, if not by the hand, 
of his moſt cruel uncle * 

Immediately after this exorenble, act John haſtened into Eng- 
land, carrying with him the Princeſs Eleanora, commonly called 
The maid of Britanny, the ſiſter of the late Prince Arthur; and ha- 


ving committed her to priſon, under keepers, on whom he could 


depend, he returned to Normandy . Many of the other priſon- 
ers were ſo cruelly treated, that they periſhed in their confinement, 
and no fewer than twenty-two of the nobleſt and braveſt of them 
were ſtarved to death in Corf caſtle 7. | 

No ſooner were theſe cruel tranſactions publiſhed to the world, 
than John became the object of general execration l. The barons 
of Britanny accuſed him of the murder of their prince before the 
King of France, of whom he held all his continental territories ; 
and on his not appearing to anſwer to that charge, he was tad 
guilty of treaſon and felony, and all his dominions forfeited **, 
To execute this ſentence Philip put himfelf at the head of his ar- 
my; and being joined by ſeveral barons of Poitou, Anjou, and 
Maine, he made great progreſs in the conqueſt of Normandy in 
the courſe of this campaign, while his infatuated rival ſ pent his 
time at Rouen, in a fucceſſion of ſleeping and rioting ; and at 
length, December 6th, he abandoned the continent, and embark- 
ed for England ff. 

After this ſhameful retreat of King John, Philip redoubled his 
efforts to complete the reduction of Normandy, which he accom- 
pliſhed before the end of this ſummer 44. At the ſame time, and 


Annal. Margan, p. 13. Chron, T. Wikes, p. 36. Chron. W. Hemingford, 1, 2. 
c. 94. M. Paris, p. 145. col. 1. Hen. Knighton, col. 2414. | 

+ Chron. T. Wikes, p. 36. 1 Id. ibid. M. Paris, p. 145. col. 2. 

Annal. de Margan, p. 13. | | 

++ Id. ibid. M. Paris, p. 146. col. 1. Chron. Trevite. ann. 1203. 

it Annal. Waverlien, p. 168. Chron. Hemingford, I. 2. c. 100. 
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with equal facility, he got poſſeſſion of the provinces of Anjou, 
Poitou, and Maine, except a few places *. 

To alleviate in ſome meaſure the intolerable ignominy of loſing 
ſo many fair provinces, the inheritance of his anceſtors, without 
ſo much as attempting to preſerve them, John endeavoured to 
throw ſome part of the blame upon his Engliſh barons, who, he 
pretended, had forſaken him, and thereby put it out of his power 
to defend his territories; for which he fined ſome, and confiſca- 
ted the eſtates of others T. In theſe oppreſſive meaſures he was 
ſupported by the great influence and authority of Hubert Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury in the church, and of Geoffrey Fitz-Peters, 
the chief juſticiary, in the ſtate F. He alſo prevailed upon a par- 
liament, held at Oxford, to grant him a ſcutage of two marks and 
a half upon every knight's fee, for raiſing an army to be ſent to 


Normandy . But no army was either raiſed or ſent. 


In-the ſpring of this year, King John, feigning to have formed 


a reſolution to attempt the recovery of his foreign territories, ſum- 


moned all his barons, and other military tenants, to meet him at 
Portſmouth on Whitſunday, in order to attend him in an expedi- 
tion to the continent. But when the army was aſſembled, and 


all things in readineſs, he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by the 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury to change his mind, and diſmiſs his 
troops. . In a few weeks, however, changing, or pretending to 


change, his mind a ſecond time, he embarked at Portſmouth 


with a ſmall retinue, and put to ſea, July 15th ; but two days af- 


ter returned to Stodland near Wareham, where he landed, ma- 


king this ridiculous excurſion a pretence for exacting money from 
his military tenants for their non- attendance“ kl. By this conduct, 
equally capricious and tyrannical, he incurred ſtill more and more 
the contempt of his enemies, and the hatred of his ſubjects. 


® Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 459. + M. Paris, p. 146. col. r. t Id. ibid. 
Mat. Weſtmonſterienſ. ann. 1204. M. Paris, p. 148, 
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John, being importuned by ſome of the nobles of Poitou, who 
ſtill adhered to the Engliſh intereſt, to come to their aſſiſtance; 
and being alſo encouraged to that undertaking by Guy de Thou- 
ars, who governed Britanny, and was become jealous of the in- 
creaſing power of France, ſeemed at laſt to be rouſed from his ig- 


nominious indolence, and raiſed an army, with which he embark- 


ed at Portſmouth, June 25th, and landed at Rochelle, July gth *. 


But he did not conduct this enterpriſe in ſuch a manner as to re- 


trieve his honour, or recover any part of his dominions. For 
though he was joined by many barons of Poitou and Britanny, 
he did little more than. plunder the open country ; and as ſoon as 
the King of France approached with an army, he began to think 
of making his retreat. In order to accompliſh this, he propoſed 
a perſonal interview with Philip to. treat of an accommodation ; 
to which that prince agreed. But John, inſtead. of appearing at 
the time and place appointed for the interview, made uſe of that 


opportunity of retiring with his army to Rochelle. By the medi- 


ation of the Pope, and at the earneſt intreaty of certain eccleſia- 
ſtical negotiators, a truce for two years was concluded at Thou- 


ars, October 27th.; not long after which John embarked with his 


army for England, and landed at Portſmouth, December 12th F. 

The famous quarrel between King John and the Pope about 
the choice of an Archbiſhop of Canterbury was now commenced, 
and had come to ſo great a height, that the kingdom of England 
was laid under an interdict, March 24th, and the King was 
threatened with excommunication 4. To guard againſt the ef- 
fects of theſe Papal thunders, which in thoſe days of darkneſs. 
and ſuperſtition made the greateſt monarchs tremble, John de- 
manded and obtained hoſtages from his chief nobility, as a fur- 
ther ſecurity for their obedience and fidelity ||. 


M. Paris, p. 149, ＋ Id. ibid. Rymer Fad. t. 1. p. 141. 
+ See chap, 11, cent. 13. | M. Paris, p. 158. 
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William King of Scotland had long been diſcontented, becauſe 
the conſideration of his claim to the northern counties had been put 
off from time to time. John, on the other hand, was no leſs diſſatiſ- 


fied with that prince — for having demoliſhed a fort near Berwick 


— for having entertained fugitives from England —and for other 


cauſes *, To put an end to theſe diſputes, John marched into the 
north in the ſpring of this year, at the head of a very powerful 
army, and was met by William at the head of his forces, on the 


boarders of Scotland. When the two armies lay facing each other 
near the caſtle of Norham, a treaty was propoſed and concluded. 


By this treaty, which was ratified at Northampton, Auguſt 7th, 
William agreed to pay to John fifteen thouſand marks at four dif- 


ferent terms, in conſideration of certain conceſſions made to him 
in another charter, which is not preſerved; and alſo to ſend his 


two daughters to be educated in the court of England, but not to 
be conſidered as hoſtages f. 


After his return from this northern expedition, John iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding all freeholders and tenants of the 
crown to repeat their homage, and renew their oaths of fealty ; 
which prevented any commotions ariſing when the long-dreaded 
ſentence of excommunication. was. pronounced againſt him in the 


month of November J. But though the affection of his ſubjects 


was at this time ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of his government, this 
imprudent prince could not refrain from an unpopular and tyran- 


nical exerciſe of his authority. He forbid the two admired di- 


verſions of hunting and hawking, under the ſevereſt penalties, 
and commanded all the fences about the royal foreſts to be thrown 
down, that his deer might have free acceſs to. the corn-fields-|]. 
In the firſt four months of this year, King John was keenly 
engaged in extorting money from his ſubjects, both clergy and 
laity, and particularly from tile Jews, in order, as he pretended, 


* Chron. Hemingford, I. 2. c. 101, M. Paris, p. 151. col. 2. 
+ Rymer Fad. t. 1. p. 155. I. Paris, p. 159. Id. ibid. 
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to raiſe an army for an expedition into Normandy *. But when 
the army was raiſed, inſtead of directing his march towards Nor- 
mandy, he paſſed through Wales, and landed in Ireland, June 6th. 
At his arrival in Dublin, more than twenty of the chieftains and 
petty princes of that country waited upon him, did homage, and 
ſwore fealty to him as their ſovereign f. During his ſtay in Ire- 
land, which was about three months, he reduced the province of 
Connaught ; drove Hugh de Lacy Earl of Ulſter, and his brother 
Walter de Lacy Earl of Meath, againſt whom he had a quarrel, 
out of the country ; and having thus overcome all oppoſition to 
his authority, he eſtabliſhed the Engliſh laws in that iſland, and 
coined money of the ſame denominations, * and fineneſs, 


with that of England . | 
After his return from his Iriſh expedition, which was the moſt 


| ſucceſsful tranſaction of his unhappy reign, he held an aſſembly 


of all the abbots, abbeſſes, priors, and ſuperiors of religious 
houſes, at London ; and forced them to pay him no leſs than one 
hundred thouſand pounds before he would allow them to depart . 
A ſufficient proof of their wealth, as well as of his tyranny. 

The honour that John had acquired by his expedition into 
Ireland, encouraged him to undertake one this year, againſt 
Llewellyn Prince of North Wales, though he was his own ſon-in- 
law, by having married his natural daughter, named Jane. In 
his firſt attempt his army was reduced to grear diſtreſs for want 


of proviſions, which obliged him to return to England. Irritated 


at this diſappointment, he collected ſufficient quantities of victuals 
of all kinds, and marched back into Wales, with ſo great an ar- 


my, that Llewellyn, deſpairing of being able to defend his country, 
ſent his conſort to her father to implore a peace; which ſhe obtain- 


ed, on theſe conditions, that Llewellyn ſhould do homage to John 
for his principality, — pay 20,000 head of cattle, and forty horſes 


Annal. Waverlien, p. 172. M. Paris, p. 160. | + Id. ibid. 
＋ Id. ibid. Id. ibid. 
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for the expences of the war, — and give twenty- eight hoſtages for 
his future fidelity *, Returning triumphant from this expedition, 


John obliged all his military tenants who had not attended him 


in it, to pay a ſcutage of two marks for every knight's fee f. 
The ſucceſs of his three expeditions into Scotland, Ireland, and 


Wales, contributed not a little to ſupport John's authority, and 


prevent any commotions in England, though that kingdom had 
now been about four years under an interdict. He was on the 
beſt terms with his neareſt and moſt powerful neighbour the King 
of Scotland, with whom he had an interview at Durham, Fe- 
bruary 2d, and whoſe eldeſt ſon Prince Alexander he knighted at 
London, March 4th T. But notwithſtanding this external tran- 
quillity, and all theſe fair appearances, many of the Engliſh ba- 


rons were ſecretly diſaffected, and waited only for a favourable 


opportunity to revenge the injuries they had ſuffered from the 


avarice, luſt, and cruelty of their ſovereign. Such an opportuni- 


ty was ſoon preſented. 

The Pope finding that the interdict and excommunication had 
not produced the deſired effect, proceeding to greater extremities, 
pronounced a formal ſentence of depoſition againſt John, abſolved 
all his ſubjects from their oaths of fealty, and invited the King of 
France, and all other Chriſtian princes and people, to join in a croiſade 
for putting that ſentence in execution ||. Llewellyn Prince of Wales 
was the firſt who took the field to execute this Papal decree; and fall- 
ing with an army into the Engliſh marches, deſtroyed the country 


with fire and ſword. Enraged at theſe cruelties, John raiſed a great 


army; and threatening the total extirpation of the Welſh, march- 
ed to Nottingham, where he commanded the twenty-eight young 


gentlemen who had been given as hoſtages for the late peace, to 


Povel hiſt, Wales, p. 264. M. Paris, p. 160. + Id. Ibid, 
+ M. Paris, p. 161. 
Annal. Waverlein, p. 174. M. Paris, p. 162. Nat. Wanne ann. 1212. 
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be hanged *. At this place he received the firſt hints of the de- 


ſigns that were ſecretly forming againſt him by his barons, in let- 
ters from the King of Scotland, which were confirmed by ſimi- 
lar intumations ſent him by his daughter the Princeſs of Wales. 
Alarmed at this intelligence, and not knowing whom to ſuſpect 
or whom to truſt, he ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Notting- 
ham, for fifteen days; when recovering a little from his firſt ſur- 
priſe, he marched forward to Cheſter. But here, receiving ac- 
counts from ſeveral quarters, that the plots againſt him were ripe 
for execution, and that if he proceeded any further he would ei- 
ther be aſſaſſinated, or delivered to the enemy, he diſmiſſed his 
army, and haſtened back to London, to take meaſures for his 
preſervation. Some of the conſpirators, as Euſtace de Veſci, and 
Robert Fitz-Walter, fled out of the kingdom; others were im- 
priſoned on ſuſpicion ; and the reſt gave their ſons and neareſt re- 
lations as hoſtages for their fidelity F. Still further to guard a- 
gainſt the dreaded danger, he ſeldom appeared in public, and 
kept certain companies of foreign mercenaries conſtantly about 
his perſon 1. Conferences were held towards the end of this year 
with P3ndolph and Durand, the Pope's agents, in order to an ac- 
commodation with the court of Rome ; but John being not yet 
ſufficiently humbled to ſubmit to the ignominious yoke they in- 
tenddd to wreath about his neck, theſe conferences broke off with- 
out effect ||. | EZ 
The effects of the ſentence of depoſition that had been pronoun- 
ced by the Pope againſt the King of England, now began to appear 
in a very formidable light. The King of France had ſpent the 
greateſt part of laſt year in preparing a fleet and army for execu- 
ting that ſentence, by invading England, dethroning John, and 


ſeating himſelf in his room. All things being in readineſs, tlie 
French army was appointed to rendezvous at Rouen, April 21ſt, 


* ANI. Paris, p. 161. | + Id. Ibid. Chron. Trivele. an. 1212. 
t Annal. Waverleins, p. 173. || Id, Ibid, p. 174. 175. 
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and from thence to march to Boulogne, where a fleet of ſeventeen 
hundred ſhips was prepared for their reception “. | 
John was not wanting to himſelf on this occaſion ; but made 
every poſſible preparation for a brave defence. On March 3d, he 
ſent precepts to the bailiffs of all the ſea- ports of England, com- 
manding them to take an exact liſt of all the ſhips in theſe ports 
capable of carrying fix horſes or upwards, and to order the ma- 
ſters of theſe ſhips to have them at Portſmouth on or before the 
24th of that month f. About the ſame time he ſent fimilar pre- 
cepts to the ſheriffs, commanding them to ſummon all the earls, 
barons, knights, military tenants, or others who had or ought to 
have arms, in their reſpective counties, to appear at Dover, April 
21ſt, for the defence of the kingdom, of the King's life, and of 
their own lives T. In obedience to this ſummons, ſuch prodi- 
gious multitudes crouded to the rendezvous, that a ſcarcity of 
proviſions followed, and obliged the King to diſmiſs all who were 


imperfectly armed; after which no fewer than ſixty thouſand 
brave and well- appointed troops remained. 


When the Kings of France and England were thus ſtationed on 
the oppoſite ſhores, at the head of all their forces, ready to de- 
termine the fate of this mighty kindom, Pandulph, the Pope's le- 


gate, ſent two Knights Templars to John to propoſe a private con- : 


ference. The propoſal was accepted; and the legate, in an inter- 
view with John at Dover, painted the power of Philip in ſuch 
ſtrong colours, and gave him ſuch convincing evidence of the ge- 


neral diſaffeQion of his own nobility, that he was overwhelmed 


with diſmay, and declared himſelf ready to ſubmit to any terms 
for his preſervation from impending ruin, The artful agent of 
Rome having brought the wretched prince to this point, produced 
the conditions on which the Pope was willing to relax him from 


„. Paris, p. 162. 4 Id. Ibid, t Id. Ibid. p. 163. 
Id. Ibid. p. 163. | 
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THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Book III. 
the cenſures, and receive him into the protection, of the church; 
which were immediately ſubſcribed, May 13th, by him and his 
greateſt barons. By this agreement John engaged to receive Ste- 
phen Langton, the Archbiſhop appointed by the Pope, with alt 
the biſhops and clergy who had adhered to him, into favour, and 
to repair all the damages they had ſuſtained, in the courſe of this 
long and violent quarrel, on the performance of which the in- 


the King of France, (of whoſe power the Pope began to be afraid), 
and to bring the thunders of the church to point directly upon 
him if he preſumed to proceed in his enterpriſe againſt England, 
it was contrived, moſt probably by Pandulph, that John ſhould 


reſign his kingdoms of England and Ireland into the hands of his 


Holineſs, and agree to hold them of him ; paying a tribute of 


ſeven hundred marks a-year, for the former, and three hundred - 


marks for the latter: and this ignominious ceremony was — 


performed at Dover, May 1 5th f. 
Pandulph having thus effectually accompliſhed his deſigns in 
England, and acquired the ſovereignty of two kingdoms to the 


church of Rome, returned to France, and commanded Philip, in 


the Pope's name, to defiſt from attempting any thing againſt the 
King of England, who was become the vaſſal of the Holy See. 


To. this infolent command, that monarch, after ſome angry but 


vain expoſtulations, thought it prudent to yield obedience 1. In 
this manner, in thoſe days of darkneſs and ſuperſtition, did an 
old infirm prieſt, fitting in his chamber at Rome, regulate all the 
motions of the moſt powerfut princes as he pleaſed ! | 

The King of France being thus obliged to abandon his intend- 
ed invaſion of England, turned his arms againſt Ferrand Earl of 
Flanders, who, with ſome other princes on the continent, had 


* Chron. N. Triveti, ann. 1213. Annal. Waverliens, p. 177. 
+ M. Paris, p. 165. Knighton, J. 11. c. 15. col. 2419. 
+. M. Paris, p. 165. | 
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entered into an alliance with King John, to form a balance a- 


gainſt the increaſing power of Philip *. The French army being 
very great, took ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt towns of Flanders in a 
little time, and threatened the conqueſt of the whole country. In 
this extremity, Ferrand implored the aſliſtance of all his allies, 
and particularly of the King of England ; who commanded his 
fleet, conſiſting of five hundred ſhips, which had been col- 
lected for the defence of the kingdom againſt the expected inva- 
ſion, to ſail from Portſmouth, and attack the French fleet on the 
coaſt of Flanders. Theſe two great fleets (that of France being 
ſtill more numerous than the other) met off the port of Dam, 
where they immediately engaged, and the Engliſh obtained a 


complete victory, taking three hundred veſlels loaded with provi- 


ſions, &c. deſtroying one hundred, and diſperſing all the reſt f. 
Philip was ſo much confounded at the news of this great diſaſter, 
by which he and his nobility had loſt their moſt valuable effects, 
that he retired with his army into his own dominions, and gave 
orders to burn ſuch of his ſhips as were in danger of falling into 

John, as much elated as his rival was dejected by this event, 
formed the ſcheme of an expedition to the continent for the re- 
covery of his foreign territories ; which, if it had been executed 
with ſpirit, could hardly have failed of ſucceſs. But when this 


deſign was communicated to the nobility, who were in general 


diſaffected, they refuſed to engage in it, alledging that the time 
of their ſervice was expired, and that their proviſions were ex- 
hauſted 1. Though John was much enraged at this refuſal, not 


having it in his power to compel them by force, he tried to bring 


them by a ſtratagem to engage in this expedition. With this 
view he embarked with his houſehold troops, and ſailed from 


® Rymer Fad. I. 1. p. 157. 160. 161. 
+ M. Paris, p. 166. Mezeray, vol. 2. p. 622. 4} M. Paris, p. 166. 
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Portſmouth to Jerſey, hoping that his barons would follow him 


with their forces. But, inſtead of this, they ſeparated, and retired 


to their reſpective countries: of which John being informed, he 


returned to England more enraged than ever. Having collected a 


conſiderable army, chiefly of mercenaries, he directed his march 


towards the north, with a reſolution to chaſtiſe ſome of the barons. 


in thoſe parts, who were the-chief objects of his reſentment, But 
when he had proceeded as far as Nottingham, he was overtaken by 


Archbiſhop Langton, who threatened him and all his followers with 
the terrible ſentence of excommunication, if he proſecuted his re- 


venge any further; which obliged him to deſiſt . 
Though John had been thus conſtrained to delay his expedition 


to the continent, he had by no means abandoned the deſign; in 


which he was encouraged by his allies, the Earls of Flanders, 


Boulogne, Tholouſe, and Auvergne. All theſe princes came over 
to England in January this year, and formed a plan for invading 

| France on both ſides at the ſame time; on the fide of Flanders, 
by Otho Emperor of Germany, the Earls of Flanders and Bou- 


logne, aſſiſted by ſome Engliſh troops; and on the other fide by 
King John, in conjunction with the Earls of Tholouſe, Auvergne, 


and his other confederates in thoſe parts f. To execute his part 


of this plan, King John embarked with an. army at. Portſmouth, 


February 2d, landed at Rochelle, February 15th; and being join- 
ed by his allies, took ſeveral towns in Poitou and Anjou . His 


other allies invaded France on the other ſide, at the ſame time, with 
an army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men. But this great 
army was defeated at Bovines, July 27th: the Earls of Flanders, 


Holland, Boulogne, and Saliſbury, with about. one hundred. and. 


forty other earls and barons, were taken priſoners; and the Empe- 


ror Otho made his eſcape with much difficulty ||. On receiving 


*. M. Paris, p. 167. ＋ Id. Ibid, p. 172. 
+ Id. Ibid. p. 172. 173. Rymer Fad, t. 1. p. 189. 

| Chron, Mailros, p. 187, M. Paris, p. 174. 175+. | 
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the news of this diſaſter, and of the approach of Louis Prince of 
France with an army, John retired with great precipitation, aban- 
doned all his conqueſts, and returned to England, October 19th, 
having concluded a five years truce with King Philip *. 

The ſchemes that had been forming for ſome time paſt among 
the Engliſh barons, for recovering and ſecuring their liberties, be- 
ing now become ripe for execution, a great number of theſe ba- 

rons, attended by their followers in arms, waited upon the King, 
at London, January 6th, and. demanded. a confirmation of the li- 
berties that had been granted to their anceſtors by Henry I. in 
his charter, a copy of which they produced F. After ſome alter- 
cation, the King promiſed to return an anſwer to this demand at 
the end of Eaſter next; and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 


the Biſhop of Ely, and the Earl of Pembroke, becoming ſureties 


for his performing this promiſe, the barons were ſatisfied, and re- 
tired. John reſolving in his own mind not to grant the de- 
mands of his barons, employed various arts to ſecure himſelf 
from the effects of their reſentment, With this view he com- 
manded all his ſubjects to renew their oaths of fealty; —granted to 
all cathedrals, monaſteries, and conventual ſocieties, the right of 
electing their ſuperiors ; —took the croſs for the recovery of the 
Holy Land; — and ſent ambaſladors to his Sovereign Lord'the Pope, 
to accuſe his barons of rebellion, and ſolicit the thunders of the 
church againſt them . By theſe ſteps, the barons being convin- 
ced, that nothing could be obtained without a ſufficient power to. 
enforce their demands, aſſembled at Stamford in Eaſter week, with 
all their followers, who conſtituted a formidable army, and march- 
ed, April 27th, to Bracley, about fifteen miles from Oxford, 
where the King then reſided [. On the approach of the barons, 
John ſent the Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, and the Earl of Pem- 


broke, to aſk what were the liberties and privileges that they de- 


*: Rymer Fed, p. 192. + M. Paris, p. 176. | 
+. M. Paris, p. 176. Rymer Fad. p. 197. . M. Paris. 
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fired. To rheſe ambaſſadors the barons delivered a ſchedule, con- 


taining the heads of their demands ; which being preſented to 
the King, he rejected them with indignation, declaring, that he 
never would grant ſuch liberties to his ſubjects as would make 
himſelf a ſlave *. On receiving this anſwer, the barons, without 
paying any regard to the Pope's letters, threatening them with 


 excommunication, broke out into open war, and inveſted the 


caſtle of Northampton, which they could not take, for want of 
battering engines f. But they were more ſucceſsful in their next 
attempts. For after they had taken the caſtle of Bedford, having 
received an invitation from the chief citizens of London, they 
marched thither, and took poſſeſſion of that capital, May 24th I. 
The King, who had retired from Oxford to Odeham, finding 
himſelf abandoned almoſt by all the world, ſent the Earl of Pem- 
broke to the inſurgents at London, to propoſe a conference, in or- 
der to an accommodation. This conference was accordingly held 
in a large meadow between Windſor and Stanes, where, on Friday, 
June 19th, the famous charter, called Magna Charta, or, The 


Great Charter, was granted by King John ||. To ſecure the poſ- 


ſeſſion of thoſe ineſtimable privileges granted by this charter, the 
Palladium of Engliſh liberty, many precautions were taken by 
the barons, and, in particular, twenty-five of their own number 
were appointed to be conſervators of the charter, and inveſted 
with the moſt extenſive powers for that purpoſe *. 

After King John had granted this charter, he became ſullen, 
melancholy, 1 2 dejected; and retiring with a few confidents to 
the iſle of Wight, he began to form ſchemes for recovering the 
prerogatives which he had relinquiſhed. With this view he diſ- 


patched orders to all the commanders of his caſtles, to repair their 
fortifications, and furniſh them with proviſions, — He ſent agents 
to the continent, to collect an army of Brabantines, and other mer- 


* Td. ibid. + Rymer Fad. t. 1. p. 196. 197. NI. Paris, p. 177. t Id. ibid. 
See Judge Blackſtone's law- tracts, vol 2. introduc, See chap. 3. 
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cenaries, and bring them into England; — and, by ambaſſadors, 


he again applied to the Pope for his protection and aſſiſtance *. 


While theſe emiſſaries were executing their commiſſions, John lived 
for three months in the greateſt obſcurity in the Iſle of Wight, 
converſing only with the ſailors of the Cinque ports, whole at- 
fections he thereby gained. _ 

The King's ambaſſadors met with a moſt favourable reception 
at the court of Rome; and having read ſome of the moſt offen- 
ſive articles of the great charter to the Pope, his Holineſs knit his 
brows, and ſwore by St Peter, That he would not ſuffer a king 
* who bore the ſign of the croſs, and was a vaſlal of the Holy 
ce See, to be treated in that manner with impunity f.“ To execute 
theſe threats, he iſſued one bull, Auguſt 24th, annulling the great 
charter, as extorted by force; and another, not long after, denoun- 
cing excommunication againſt the barons, and all their favourers . 

About the time that theſe bulls were brought to England, John 
received a more effectual ſuccour, by the landing of a great army 
of Brabantines, and other mercenaries, at Dover ; which encou- 


raged him to emerge from his obſcurity, and inveſt the caſtle of 


Rocheſter. This was a dreadful blow upon the barons, who had 
been lulled afleep by the King's retirement, and the contempt in 
which they held him. The caſtle, however, was bravely defend- 
ed by a garriſon of one hundred and forty knights, with their 
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followers, under the command of William de Albeney. But at the 


end of two months, their proviſions being exhauſted, they were 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, November 3ath ||. 

In the beginning of this year, King John's affairs were in a very 
flouriſhing ſituation. Having divided his forces, which were 
very numerous, into two armies, he left one of them under the 
command of the Earl of Saliſbury near London, and marched 
with the other into the north. The firſt of theſe armies greatly 
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ſtraitened the metropolis, and took ſeveral towns and caſtles in its 
neighbourhood ; and the ſecond ſtruck ſuch terror as it advanced 
northward, that the confederated barons of Yorkſhire and Nor- 
thumberland abandoned their country, and fled into Scotland *. 
John, as uſual, made a cruel uſe of his ſuperiority, deſolating 
the open country with fire and ſword, and burning all the towns 


that fell into his hands, particularly Morpeth, Alnwich, Berwick, 


Roxburgh, Dunbar, and Haddington, which were all reduced to 
aſhes, in the month of January this year f. About the ſame 


time, the Pope's bull excommunicating all the confederated barons 
by name, and laying their lands under an interdict, was publiſh- 


ed in all parts of England, except London F. 

The barons being thus reduced to the very brink of ruin, and 
knowing too well the cruel unrelenting diſpoſition of their prince 
to think of making their ſubmiſſion, ſent their general, Robert 


Fitz-Walter, and Saker Earl of Winton, to Philip King of France, 


to make an offer of the throne of England to Prince Louis, his eldeſt 
ſon. A dangerous ſtep! to which nothing could have driven 


them but deſpair ; which, a contemporary hiſtorian tells us, was. 


ſo great, that they curſed both the King and the Pope, in the bir- 
terneſs of their ſouls ||. Their ſplendid offer was joyfully accept- 
ed by Philip and his ſon, who ſent them an immediate reinforce- 
ment of ſeven thouſand men, and 8 to bring them in per- 
ſon a more effectual relief **. 

Theſe preparations were carried on with ſo much vigour, that 
Prince Louis arrived with a fleet of fix hundred ſhips, at the iſle 
of Thanet, and landed his army at Sandwich, May 23d, without 
oppoſition FF. Having taken the caſtle of Rocheſter in his march, 
May 3oth, he entered London, June 2d, in a kind of triumph, 
amidſt the loudeſt acclamations of the citizens, the barons, and 


* Chron, Mailros, p. 190. M. Paris, p. 190. | 
+ Id. ibid. p. 191. Chron. Mailros, p. 190. + M. Paris, p. 192. 
Id. ibid. p. 193. ** Radulf, Niger. p. 144. +#f M. Paris, p. 195. 
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their followers, who did homage to him as their ſovereign, and 
received his promiſe, upon oath, that he would reſtore them ro all 


their poſſeſſions, and protect them in all their privileges *. 


The ſtate of things was now entirely changed, and King John, 


who a few months before was on the point of overwhelming all 
his enemies, was obliged to retire from place to place, being a- 
bandoned by ſeveral of his barons, and many of his mercenaries. 


The Pope was ſtill his ſteady friend, and by the hands of Gualo, 


his legate in England, diſcharged all the artillery of the church 


againſt his adverſaries. But theſe, being n.. by a mili- 


tary force, did little execution. 
After Prince Louis had received the homage of the Londoners 
and the barons of his party, he took the field, and in a few 


months reduced all the ſouth of England to his obedience, except 


rhe caſtle of Dover. It was before this caſtle, which he inveſted 
July 22d, that the Prince met with an obſtacle, that put a ſtop 
to the current of his proſperity. The brave Hubert de Burgh, at 
the head of one hundred and forty knights, beſides a great num- 
ber of gentlemen and common ſoldiers, defended it with ſo much 
{kill and valour, that many of the beſiegers were ſlain, and all 
their attacks repulſed, though they employed againſt it the moſt 
famous battering engine, then in the world, called Evil-neigh- 
bour T. This obſtinate reſiſtance ſo irritated Prince Louis, that he 
ſwore a ſolemn oath, That he would not raiſe the ſiege till he had 


taken the caſtle, and hanged all the garriſon f. An oath which 
he was never able to perform, and which probably loſt him the 


crown of England, 

While Prince Louis was waſting his time and ſtrength to no 
purpoſe before the caſtle of Dover, King John, having recruited 
his army, broke into the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, and 


committed dreadful devaſtations on the eſtates of the revolted ba- 
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rons. Some of thoſe barons alſo began to diſcover their error in 
inviting one to be their protector, who might become their con- 
queror ; and Louis had given ſuch plain indications of his partia- 
lity to his own countrymen, and averſion to the Engliſh, that the 
Earl of Saliſbury, William Mareſchal, Walter Beauchamp, and 
ſeveral others, abandoned his party. But King John did not live 
to enjoy this returning dawn of good fortune. For having march- 
ed from Lyne-Regis in Norfolk, over the ſands into Lincolnſhire, at 
an improper time, the rear of his army was overtaken by the 
flowing tide, and fell into certain quickſands, in which he loſt 
all his carriages, containing his regalia, money, proviſions, and 
baggage of all kinds. This diſaſter, added to many other cauſes 
of chagrin, threw him into a fever, which increaſed ſo faſt, that 
it was with great difficulty he reached Newark upon Trent; where 
he died, October 19th, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and the 
ſeventeenth of his reign. In his laſt moments he is ſaid to have 
received letters from forty of the revolted barons, declaring their 
reſolution to return ts his obedience, which (though they came 
too late to afford him any comfort) produced a revolution favour- 
able to his family, which will be related in the n. of the 
fourth book of this work *. 
The odious character that hath been given of King John by all 

our ancient hiſtorians, 1s but too well ſupported by the particu- - 
lars of his hiftory. From thence it appears, — that he was an un- 


natural ſon, having conſpired againſt a moſt indulgent father; — an 


unkind brother, having atrempted the ruin of King Richard, 
who had loaded him with favours ; — a cruel uncle, having mur- 
dered his nephew Prince Arthur, and kept his niece the Princeſs 


Eleanora in perpetual impriſonment ; —a jealous and unfaithful 


huſband, having repudiated one wife, and impriſoned another, 
and violated his faith to both by innumerable adulteries. He 
* M. Paris, p. 198. 199. Chron, Triveti. ann. 1216. Hen. Kyngton, col, 2425. 
Annal. Waverlien, p. 182. | = | 
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diſcovered his contempt of religion, — by his wanton violation of 
the moſt ſolemn oaths, — his horrid habitual ſwearing, — and his 
inſipid ſarcaſms on ſacred things. The public character of this 
prince was, if poſſible, more deteſtable than his private; and if he 
was a bad man, he was a worſe king ; having ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſtript of his foreign dominions without a ſtruggle, and ſubjected 


his kingdom to the ignominious yoke of Rome. In his admini- 


ſtration he paid no regard to juſtice, law, or mercy ; but acted 
the part of a luſtful, rapacious, and bloody tyrant, ſporting with 
the honours, the fortunes, and lives of his unhappy ſubjects. His 
tyranny was productive of many miſeries, to himſelf, his fami- 
ly, and his people; and yet, ſuch is the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
divine providence! it became the occaſion of many bleſſings to 

poſterity. For his intolerable oppreſſions drove his barons into 
the field, and procured them the Great Charter, which perhaps 
they would not have aſked from a better, nor obtained from a 
braver prince, | 

King John, beſides many natural children, left two . 
mate ſons, and three daughters; viz. Henry, born October 1ſt, 
A. D. 1207; Richard, born January 6th, A. D. 1209; Jane, 
married to Alexander King of Scotland; Eleanor, married firſt to 
the Earl of Pembroke, and afterwards to the famous Earl of Lei- 
ceſter; and Iſabella, married to the Emperor Frederic II. 


David AP OWEN ſucceeded his father Owen Gwyneth 1a the 
government of North Wales, A. D. 1169, to the excluſion of 


Lhewelyn, his eldeſt brother's ſon, and kept poſſeſſion of it to 


A. D. 1194. He was then diſpoſſeſſed by Prince Lhewelyn ; and 


being defeated in ſeveral attempts he made to recover what he 
had loft, he died, it is faid, of a broken heart, A. D. 1204. From 


that time Lhewelyn defended his dominions with ſo much valour, 
and governed them with ſo much wiſdom, to his death, A.D. 1240, 
that he was much honoured and loved by the Welſh, who gave 
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him the pompous title of The Great *. | To relate the almoſt in- 
numerable quarrels of the Welſh among themſelves, and with the 


Engliſh upon their borders, in this period, would take up much 


room, and could afford little inſtruction or entertainment. It is 
ſufficient to ſay, that they were the ſame brave and warlike people 
they had ever been; and, as they were under the direction of 
many petty chieftains, and had a moſt invincible antipathy to 
their neareſt neighbours, they were almoſt conſtantly engaged in 
war againſt one another, or againſt the Engliſh, 

William the Lion, King of Scotland, reigned almoſt half a cen- 
tury, and was the contemporary of three kings of England. In 


the former part of his reign he was ſo unfortunate as to be taken 


priſoner (as hath been already related), and obliged to ſacrifice the 
ind pendency of his kingdom to recover the freedom of his per- 
ſon. In the preſent period he was more proſperous. For Ri- 
chard I. before his departure for the Holy Land, in order to gain 
the friendſhip of the King and people of Scotland, that they 
might not diſturb the peace of his dominions in his abſence, and 
in order to procure a ſum of money, of which he ſtood in need, 
agreed to reſtore Wilham and his kingdom to their former inde- 
pendency. This was accordingly done at Canterbury, 5th De- 
cember, A. D. 1189, by a charter, in which he reſtores the caſtles 
of Berwick and Roxburgh, relinquiſhes all obligations that his 
father Henry had extorted from William in his captivity; releaſes 
the people of Scotland from the oaths of homage they had taken 
to Henry, and gives up all charters containing theſe obligations 
and oaths T. For this valuable charter William paid to Richard 
ten thouſand marks, equal in quantity of filver to about twenty 
thouſand pounds of our money at preſent, and in efficacy to one 
hundred thouſand pounds at leaſt T. This generous conceſſion of 
Richard ſeems to have gained the hearts of the king and oye 


* Powel's hiſtory of Wales, p. 227.— 299. FT 3 F ders, vol. I. p- 64. 
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of Scotland, who could not be prevailed upon to join with the 
King of France and Prince John in their ſchemes againſt that un- 
fortunate prince in his diſtreſs, but, on the contrary, contributed a 
conſiderable ſum of money towards his ranſom *. William viſited 
Richard on his return to England after his captivity, aſſiſted at 
his ſecond coronation, obtained a charter, regulating the enter- 


tainment of the kings of Scotland in their journies to and from 
the court of England; but could not obtain the reſtitution of the ? 


northern counties f. 

Ihe internal tranquillity of Scotland was diſturbed in the years 
1196 and 1197, by ſome inſurrections in Caithneſs and Suther- 
land; but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and their authors puniſhed 4. 
Several ſchemes had been propoſed for ſettling the ſucceſſion of 
the crown in caſe the King, who was now old, ſhould happen to 
die without male iſſue; but Queen Ermangard was delivered of a 
| ſon, who was named Alexander, A. D. 1198, which put an end 
to all theſe ſchemes, to the great joy both of the King and his ſub- 
jects ||. 

After the acceſſion of King John to the crown of England, 
William did homage to him at Lincoln, 22d November, A. D. 
1200, for his lands in England, with a ſaving of the rights of his 
crown **, He then demanded, as he had often done before, the 
reſtitution of the counties of Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
Weſtmorland ; but, at John's earneſt requeſt, allowed him till 


Whitſunday after to give his anſwer to this demand; which he de- 


layed ſtill longer to give, on various pretences ff. John's repeat- 
ed delays to return a direct anſwer to the demand of the north- 
ern counties, and his erecting a caſtle oppoſite to Berwick, in 

which he was interrupted by William, increaſed the miſunder- 


* Chron. de Mailros ad ann. 1193. 
+ Hoveden, Annal. p. 420, &, Rymer Fœdera, tom. 1. p. 87. 

+ Chron. Mailros, p. 180. 181. Id. Ibid. 
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ſtanding between the two monarchs, and threatened a war. To 
prevent this, John and William held a conference at Norham, 
A. D. 1204; but ſeparated without any poſitive agreement“. 


When things had continued ſome years in this unſettled ſtate, 
an open rupture took place, and both kings appeared at the head 


of their armies on the borders, A. D. 1209, ſeemingly reſolved to 
determine all their diſputes by the ſword, which they had long 
laboured in vain to ſettle by negotiation. But a battle was pre- 
vented by the interpoſition of the nobles of both nations, the 
armies were difbanded, and a conference appointed to be held be- 
tween the two kings at Newcaſtle, The King of Scotland being 
ſuddenly taken ill at the beginning of the conference, nothing was 
concluded but a ſhort truce; at the expiration of which both kings 
collected their forces, and marched again to the borders f. The 
nobles interpoſed a ſecond time, and procured a meeting between 


their ſovereigns at Norham ; in which a treaty of peace was con- 


cluded on conditions that are not very well known, becauſe the 
charter in which they were contained hath never been publiſhed, 
and 1s probably deſtroyed. All we know with certainty is, — that 
the King of Scotland bound himſelf to pay to John 15,000 marks 
in two years, by four equal payments, to gain his good will, and 


to fulfil the conventions contained in a charter confirmed by 


both kings; — that he gave hoſtages to ſecure the payment of that 
money.; —and that he put his two daughters into the hands of the 


King of England F. The only queſtion is, What were the con- 


ditions contained in that. charter, for which ſo great a ſum of 


money was paid, and the princeſſes were delivered? An Englith 


parliament, about thirty years after this, declared, that the condi- 
tions were, — That the two princeſſes ſhould be married to King 


John's two ſons; and that the money, together with a renuncia- 


tion of his claim to the northern counties, was given by William 


Fordun, I. 8. c. 66. 1 Id. Thid. I. 8. e. 69. 


} Rymer Fœdera, t. 1. c. 155. 
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as their marriage- portion . This is further confirmed by the 4. P. 1216. 
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claim to the northern counties being renewed by King Alexander, 


the ſon and ſucceſſor of William, and the repayment of the 


15,000 marks demanded, becauſe the ſtipulations contained in that 


charter had not been performed 7. William the Lion, after a 


lingering illneſs, died, at Stirling, 6th December, A. D. 1214, 
in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, and forty-ninth of his 


* + , 
reign J. 


Alerander II. che only legitimate ſon of William, facceeded his Atezndertt- 


father in the throne of Scotland, and was crowned at Scene, 20th 
December, A. D. 1214, being then in the ſeventeenth year of his 


age ||. This young prince eſpouſed the cauſe of the Engliſh ba- 
rons againſt King John, becauſe theſe barons engaged to ſurrender” 


to him the northern counties, which had long been the great ob- 


ject of the ambition of the Kings of Scotland. To fulfil his en- | 


gagements with his allies, he raiſed an army, marched into 
Northumberland, and received the homage of the barons of that 
county, at Felton, 18th October, A. D. 1215 **®, King John being 


now at the head of a powerful army of mercenaries, directed 


his march northward, deſtroying the eſtates of the confederated 
barons of Yorkſhire ; who retired into Scotland, and did homage 
to Alexander at the abbey of Melroſs, 15th January, A. D. 1216 ff. 
But nothing could ſtop the progreſs of John and his mercenaries, 
who, in their march, burnt the towns of Morpeth, Alnwick, Wark, 


and Bokeſborough, and having taken Berwick, perpetrated the moſt 


horrid cruelties on the inhabitants. Advancing into Scotland, 
they burnt the towns of Dunbar and Haddington, and in their 
return the abbey of Coldingham and the town of Berwick; John 
declaring, that he was determined to ſmoke the little Red Fox (ſo 


he called Alexander) out of his hole 11. King John being obli- 


* Additamenta M. Pariſienſis, p. 99. col. 1. T Rymer Fad. t. 1. 375. col. 1. 
+ Chron. Mailros, p. 186. || Chron, Mailros, p. 186, * Id. Ibid. p. 189. 
4+ Id, Ibid. p. 190. ++} Id. Ibid, M. Paris ad ann. 1215. 1216. p. 191. 
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A. P. 1216 ged to return into the ſouth, to oppoſe an expected invaſion from 
8 France, under Prince Louis, Alexander invaded Cumberland in 
the month of February; and ſome of the Scots in his army, by 
whom the hiſtorians of thoſe times mean the people of the high- 
lands, robbed the abbey of Holmcultram; but in their way 
home with their booty, about two thouſand of them were drown- 
ed in the river Eden *. Alexander invaded Cumberland a ſe- 
0 cand time, in the month of July, with all his army, except the 
Scots, i. e. the Highlanders; and, in Auguſt, he took the city, 
but not the caſtle, of Carliſle T. From thence he marched with 
his army quite through England, plundering the eſtates of thoſe | 
barons who adhered to John; and arriving at Dover, where 
Louis was beſieging the caſtle, he did homage to that prince for 
all his lands in England, and particularly for the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland, which were 
granted to him by charter f. On his return home he met with 
ſome obſtruction in paſſing the Trent, from the army of King 
John; from which he was relieved by the death of that prince, at 
n 19th October 1. 


= 3 Chron, Mailros, p. 190. + Id. Ibid, Pe 191, 
I Rymer Fad. tom. 2. p. 217. 
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Hiſtory of Religion in Great Britain, from the land- 
ing of William Duke of Normandy, A. D. 1066, 
to the death of King John, A.D. 1216. 


EEE 
Hiſtory of Religion, from A. D. 1066, to A. D. 1100. 


HE religious opinions and practices of the ancient Bri- 

tons, in the firſt period of this work, and thoſe of the 

| Anglo-Saxons in the beginning of the ſecond, were ſo 
bttle known, that it was thought proper to begin the hiſtory of 
religion in each of theſe periods, with a delineation of — its ob- 
jets — its principles — its rites its miniſters — its temples, and 


Vol. III. 2 other 


Cent. XI. 
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other circumſtances *, But as the Normans, Engliſh, and all the 
other nations of Britain, had embraced the Chriſtian religion long 
before tlie beginning of this period, nothing of that kind is ne- 
ceſſary in the preſent chapter; in which it will be ſufficient to give 
a very brief detail of the moſt important eccleſiaſtical tranſactions, 
in the order of time in which they happened. 

Soon after William the Conqueror was ſeated in the throne of 
England, he ſeems to have formed the deſign of depriving the 
moſt eminent of the Engliſh clergy of their dignities in the 
church, in order to beſtow them on his countrymen, or on others 
on whoſe attachment he could depend. To accompliſh this deſign 
with the greater eaſe, he engaged the Pope to ſend legates into 
England, for regulating the affairs of that church, which he pre- 
tended were in great diſorder T. The Papal legates, John and 
Peter, two cardinal prieſts, and Hermanfrede Biſhop of Sion, 
held a great council of the Engliſh clergy, in the preſence of the 
King, at Wincheſter, on the octaves of Eaſter, A. D. 1070; in 
which Stigand Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Agilmare Biſhop of 
Norwich, and ſeveral Engliſh abbots, were depoſed, on various 
pretences F. In another council, convened at Windſor on Whit- 
funday that ſame year, Agilric Biſhop of Chicheſter, and ſome 
more Engliſh abbots were depoſed: with which ſeverities the Bi- 
ſhops of Lincoln and Durham were ſo much alarmed, that they 
left their ſees, and retired into Scotland ||. By theſe depoſitions 
and reſignations, as well as by the death of ſeveral Engliſh pre- 
lates, many of the chief dignities of the church were now va- 
cant, which were all filled with the King's foreign favourites and 
countrymen. Lanfranc Abbot of Caen, and Thomas Canon of 
Bayeux, were made Archbiſhops of Canterbury and. York, while 


® See b. 1. ch. 2. ſet. 1. b. 2. ch. 2. ſect. 1. 

+ Lanfranci opera, p. 7. Orderic. Vital. p. 516. 

+ Wilkin Concilia, t. 1. p. 322. W. Malmſ. de geſtis pomific, Pp. 117. 
Simeon Dunelm, col, 202. Wilkin Concil, t. 1. p. 323. 


Walkelin, 
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Walkelin, Walkerine, Herefact, Stigand, Peter, Herman, and 
Remigius, all Normans, were placed in the ſees of Wincheſter, 
Durham, Norwich, Chicheſter, Lichfield, Saliſbury, and Lin- 
coln “. 

Theſe fortunate foreigners, exalted by the fall, and enriched 
by the ſpoils of the unhappy Engliſh, did not long continue in a 
{tate of harmony amongſt themſelves, but a moſt violent quarrel 
broke out between the two archbiſhops about the primacy. When 
Thomas, ele of York, came to Canterbury to be conſecrated, 
Lanfranc, on the day appointed for that ceremony, demanded of 
him an oath, and written profeſſion of canonical obedience to 
himſelf and ſucceſlors, as primates of all England; which the o- 
ther abſolutely refuſing, departed in great anger, without being 
conſecrated. But Lanfranc having convinced the King and his 


council of the juſtice of his claim, Thomas was commanded to 


return, and take the oath, and make a profeſſion of obedience to 


Lanfranc, without mentioning his ſucceſſors ; and with this com- 


mand he thought proper to comply 7. 
This year the two new Archbiſhops of England made a journey 


to Rome to receive their palls; and when they were there, Tho- 
mas complained to the Pope of the ſubmiſſion he had been con- 
| ſtrained by royal authority to make at his conſecration ; affirming, 
that the ſees of York and Canterbury were of equal dignity. On 
the other hand, Lanfranc produced various evidences of the ſu- 
| periority of his ſee. But the Holy Father, unwilling to offend 


either of the prelates, or diſoblige the King of England, decli- 


ned to judge in that matter, and declared, that it ought to be de- 
termined by an Engliſh ſynod . Accordingly two great coun- 
cils were held, one at Eaſter, and the other ar Whitſuntide, A. D. 
1072, in which this important queſtion of the primacy was de- 
bated with great warmth, in the preſence of the King, Queen, 


© Jnett's church- hiſtory, vol, 2. Pp. 14.15. | + W. Malmſ. p. 117. 
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and all the court; and at length determined in favour of Canter- 
bury, to the great mortification of the clerical pride of the one 
prelate, and exultation of the other“. 

After this diſpute was determined, Lanfranc preſided in ſevera! 
councils of the clergy of both provinces, in which many eccleſi- 
aſtical canons were made, though few of them are 1ntitled to the 
attention of poſterity, By one of theſe councils very ſevere pe- 


nances were preſcribed to thoſe who had killed or wounded any 


perſon, in the battle of Haſtings, commonly called the great 
battle, whether they had fought for or againſt the Duke of Nor- 


mandy. The archers who could. not know how many men they 


had killed or wounded, were to do. penance for three lents. All 
theſe penances might be redeemed by money, or by building and 

endowing churches; to promote which was probably the inten- 
tion of the council in theſe tyrannical impoſitions f. By the 
eighth canon of a council held at London, A. D. 1075, it is de- 
creed, That the bones of dead animals. ſhall not be hung up, 
to drive away the peſtilence from cattle; and. that ſorcery, 
F ſouth-ſayings, divinations, and ſuch works of the devil, ſhall not 
* be practiſed 4. The celibacy of the clergy had been enjoined 
by a thbuſand canons, but as yet without a full effect. So diffi- 

cult is it for the laws of men to overcome the laws of nature ! By 
one of the canons of an Engliſh council, held at Wincheſter, 
A.D. 1076, the ſecular clergy who had wives, are allowed to keep 
them; which is a ſuffictent proof that they formed a very power-- 
ful party : but thoſe who had not wives, are forbiden to marry ; 
and biſhops are prohibited for the future to ordain any man who 


had a wife ||. 
Pope Alexander II. having died, April 2oth, A. D. 1073, he was 


immediately ſucceeded by the famous Hildebrand, Archdeacon of 


. Id. ibid. Lanfran, opera, p. 301. Wilken. Concil. t. 1. p. 327. 
+ Johnſon's eceleſiaſtical canons, vol. 2. A. D. 1072. 
4 Id. ibid. A. D. 1076. Spelman Concil. I. 2. p. 7. Id. ibid. p. 13. 
x : Rome, 
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Rome, who aſſumed the name of Gregory VII. and became the 


moſt turbulent and aſpiring Pontiff that had ever filled St Peter's . 


chair. So boundleſs was the ambition of this haughty prieſt, 


that he claimed the ſupreme dominion of the. whole world, and 
attempted. to bring all emperors, kings, and princes, under ſub- 


jection to his authority. In proſecution. of thoſe inſolent pre- 
tenſions, he diſpatched his legate Hubert into England, to aflert 
his title to that kingdom, and demand an oath of fealty from 
King William, together with the immediate payment of all the 
arrears of -Peter-pence, which he affected to call a tribute. But 
William (though he had always profeſſed great veneration for the 
biſhops of Rome; by whom he had been countenanced in his at- 


tempt on England) rejected the demand of homage with beco- 
ming indignation, and only promiſed to ſend Peter-pence as a free 


gift, in imitation of his predeceſſors f. Still further to mortify 
the pride and reſiſt the pretenſions of the Pope, he would not 


permit Lanfranc to leave the kingdom, though that Pontiff had 
ſent him ſeveral letters commanding him to come to Rome 4. 
Theſe affronts wrought up the rage of Gregory to fo high a pitch, 


that, in a letter to his legate Hubert, A. D. 1078, he gave Wil- 


liam the moſt opprobrious names, and threatened to make him 
feel the reſentment of St Peter [. But St Peter was either not ſo 


vindictive as his ſucceſſor Gregory, or King W. han, was without 
the reach of his reſentment. 


A. conſiderable change was introduced into the creed of the 


church ot England under the primacy, and chiefly by the means, 
of Archbiſhop Lanfranc. The preſent doctrine. of the church of 
Rome concerning the corporal preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament, 


called tranſubſtantiation, was little CE and leſs regarded, in. 


* Du Pins eccleſ hiſt. cent. 17, c. 5. p. 33. &c. 
+ Epiſt. Wilhelm. opera Lanfran. p. 304. | 
+; Greg, epiſt. I. 9. ep. 20. Concil. I. 10. col. 297. Id. ibid. 
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this iſland before the Norman conqueſt *. But Lanfranc was 


one of the moſt zealous champions for that doctrine, of the age 
in which he flouriſhed, and diſputed, wrote, and preached in its 
defence, both before and after his elevation to the ſee of Canter- 
bury f. This elevation, however, it is highly probable, gave 
additional weight to his arguments, and enabled him to make 
many proſelytes. | 
William the Conqueror exercifed his ſupremacy over the church 
of England with a high hand, and made ſome important changes 
both 1n the ſtate of its revenues and of its polity. Finding the 
Englith clergy and monaſteries poſleſſed of far too great a propor- 
tion of the riches of the kingdom, he ſtript them of many of 
their eſtates by various means, and ſubjected thoſe they Mill re- 
tained to the ſame military fervices, and feudal preſtations of all 
kinds, with the lands of the laity f. A reaſonable regulation, 
that thoſe who enjoyed ſo large a ſhare of the wealth, ſhould con- 
tribute in the ſame proportion with others to the defence and 
ſupport, of the ſtate. So ſtrict an eye did he keep over the clergy 
in the exerciſe of diſcipline, and government of the church, 


that he did not allow any of them—to go out of the king- 


dom' without his leave, — to acknowledge any Pope without 
his direction, — to publiſh any letters from Rome, till he had 
ſeen and approved them, — to hold any councils, or to make any 
canons without his conſent, —or to pronounce a ſentence of ex- 
communication on any of his nobles, without his permiſſion ||. 
But the moſt conſiderable change that this prince made in the 
conſtitution of the church of England, was towards the conclu- 
ſion of his reign, when he ſeparated the eccleſiaſtical from the civil 
courts, which in the Anglo-Saxon times had been united **, A 
change that was attended with very 1mportant conſequences both 


to church and ſtate. 


See vol. 11. Pp. 203. 1 Du pin. eceleſ. hiſt, Cent. 11. e. p. 3» 
＋ NM. Paris, p. 3. Hiſtoria Ingulphi, p. 70. 71. 
' Fadmer. hiſt. p. 6. Seldeni Specilegium, p. 164. % Td, Ibid. p. 167. 
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Lanfranc Archbiſhop of Canterbury, died May 28th, A. D. 
1089, having ſurvived his royal friend and patron, William the 
Conqueror, about one year and eight months *. 
lebrated by our ancient hiſtorians for his wiſdom, learning, muni- 
ficence, and other virtues. His charity in particular is ſaid to 
have been ſo great, that he beſtowed in that way no leſs than five 
hundred pounds a year 7. A prodigious ſum in thoſe times! e- 
qual in weight to L. 1500 of our money, and in value to at leaſt 
L. 7500. This is a ſufficient proof of the great revenues of the 
fee of Canterbury in that period, as well as of the great generoſi- 
ty of this prelate. 

After the death of Lanfranc, William Rufus, then King of 
England, was in no haſte to give him a ſucceſſor, but kept all the 
poſſeſſions of the archbiſhoprick in his own hands, almoſt five 
years . In this interval the biſhops and clergy tried various me- 
thods to prevail upon the King to appoint a primate; but in vain. 
At one time, when they preſented a petition, that he would give 
them leave to ſend a form of prayer to be uſed in all the churches 
of England,. — That God would move the heart of the King to 
% chuſe an archbiſhop ;” he returned this careleſs anſwer,. - You 
may pray as you pleaſe; I will do as I pleaſe ||.” At length, 
however, being ſeized with a ſevere ſickneſs, which threatened 
his life, he was prevailed upon to fill up the vacant ſees of Lin- 
coln and Canterbury, by nominating Robert Bloet, his chancel- 
lor, to the firſt, and Anſelm, Abbot of Beck in Normandy, (who 
was then at court), to the laſt. Anſelm at firſt diſcovered great 
reluctance to accept of this high digniry, dreading the fierce ra- 
pacious temper of the King, to which he was no ſtranger. © The 
© plough (ſaid he) of the church of England ſhould be drawn 
* by two oxen, of equal ſtrength, the King, and the Archbiſhop 
* of Canterbury ; but if you yoke me, who am a weak old ſheep, 


+ Gervas, act Pontific,. col. 1655. W. Malmſ. p. 118, 
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i this King, who is a mad young bull, the plough will not 
* go ſtraight *,” But as mens objections to places of power and 
wealth are ſeldom very obſtinate, thoſe of Anſelm were overcome 

at laſt, and he condeſcended to mount the archiepiſcopal throne, 

December 4th, A. D. 1093, having done homage to the King for 

the temporalities, and received inveſtiture P the N ſtaff and 


ring, September 25th . 


. Anſelm's apprehenſions of having quarrels with the King were 
cac * 
tween the not ill founded; but theſe quarrels were owing to his own obſti- 
| King and the 1. ks af - 
ö —— nate and preſumptuous bigotry. In a few weeks after his conſe- 
g cration he waited on the King at Haſtings; but paid his court ſo 
ill, — by declining to make him ſuch a preſent as was expected, — 


| by preſſing him too earneſtly to call a council of the clergy, and 
| to fill up the vacant abbeys, —and by reproving him and his-cour- 
| | tiers too freely for their long hair, their gaudy dreſs, and effemi- 
nate manners, that William could not refrain from expreſſing his 
diſſatisfaction in very ſtrong terms ||. At their next meeting, af- 
| ter the King's return from Normandy, A. D. 1094, the breach 
| between them became ſtill wider. The Chriſtian world had long 
| been divided between the two contending Popes, Urban and Cle- 
| | ment; but the kingdom of England had not as yet acknowledged 
either the one or the other. Anſelm had ſubmitted to Urban be- 
| fore his promotion to the Primacy, and now petitioned the King 
| | for leave to go to Rome and receive his pall from that Pontiff. 
| William was enraged beyond meaſure at this petition, which he 
| | declared was directly contrary to that obedience which the Arch- 
biſhop had ſworn in his oath of fealty, as well as to the laws of 
England. At length, after much angry altercation, this diſpute 
was referred to a great council of the nobility and prelates, which 


14. ibid. 
| | t W. Malmſ. p. 125. col. 1. Eadmer. p. 16. 17. 18. 
| Id. Ibid, p. 23. 24. - Anglea-Sacra, I. 1. p. 163. 
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met at Rockingham, March 11th, A. D. 1095 *. To this coun- 
cil, on the firſt day of their meeting, Anfelm made a long ha- 
rangue, in which, amongſt other things, the good prelate told 


them, That he would much rather have been burnt alive than 
and concluded with propoſing 


57 


„ have been made an Archbiſhop; 
this queſtion as the ſubject of their deliberation, — Whether his 
“going to Rome to receive his pall from Pope Urban, was con- 
e trary to his oath of fealty, and the laws of England?” The 
council then adjourned, becauſe it was Sunday ; and having met 
| again on Monday, after long deliberation, ſent this anſwer to the 
Archbiſhop by the biſhops, ©* That unleſs he yielded obedience to 
the King, and retracted his ſubmiſſion to Pope Urban, they 
« would not acknowledge or obey him as their primate.” On 
hearing this ſentence, the Archbiſhop lifted up his eyes and hands 
to heaven, and with great ſolemnity appealed to St Peter, whoſe 
vicar he declared he was determined to obey, rather than the 
King; and, upon the biſhops declining to report his words, he 
went boldly into the council, and pronounced them before the 
King and his nobility. The debates were then renewed with 
greater warmth than ever, and laſted all day; but towards even- 
ing, the former ſentence was confirmed, and intimated to the pri- 
mate; who begged to be allowed till next morning to deliberate 
upon his anſwer. The King and council were now in hopes 
that the Archbiſhop would reſign his fee, which was what they 
moſt ardently defired, as the only means of reſtoring the peace of 
the kingdom, which had been much diſturbed by this diſpute. 
But if Anſelm had an averſion to accept of the archbiſhopric, he 
diſcovered a much greater averſion to reſign it. For next morning 
he both adhered to his former anſwer, and declared his reſolution 
never to reſign his ſee, When things were brought to this extre- 
mity, ſome of the nobility, who. reſpected the ſacerdotal character, 
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and dreaded that the paſſionate ſpirit of William would prompt him 
to ſome act of violence, propoſed a truce till the octaves of Eaſter ; 
which was accepted by both parties “. | 

In this interval, William deſpairing to overcome the obſtinacy 
of the Archbiſhop by violence, had recourſe to artifice, and pri- 
vately ſent two of his chaplains to Rome, to make an offer to Ur- 
ban, to acknowledge him as Pope, if he would conſent to the de- 
polition of Anſelm, and ſend a pall to the King, to be beſtowed 
on whom he pleaſed. Urban, tranſported with joy at the acceſ- 
ſion of ſo powerful a prince and ſo great a kingdom to his party, 
promiſed every thing, and ſent Walter Biſhop of Alba his legate 
into England with a pall. The legate paſſed through Canterbury, 
without ſeeing the Archbiſhop ; and arriving at court, prevailed 
upon the King to iſſue a proclamation, commanding all his ſub- 
jets to acknowledge Urban II. as lawful Pope f. But when the 
King, having performed all his promiſes, began to ſpeak of pro- 
ceeding to the depoſition of the Archbiſhop, and demanded the 
pall, that he might give it to the prelate who ſhould be choſen in his 
room, the legate changed his tone, and plainly declared, that 
the Pope could not conſent to the depoſition of ſo great a ſaint, 
and ſo dutiful a ſon of the church of Rome; and that he had re- 
ceived orders to deliver the pall to Anſelm ; which he according- 
ly performed with great pomp in the cathedral of Canterbury Þ. 
It is eaſy to imagine how much a prince of William's haughty and 
paſſionate temper was enraged at this perfidious conduct of the 
court of Rome; but as he was engaged in an expedition into Nor- 
mandy, he had not leiſure to give vent to his reſentment. 

Soon after the King's return from Normandy, the quarrel be- 
' tween him and the Archbiſhop was revived, by that prelate's fre- 
quent and importunate applications for the royal permiſſion to vi- 

ſit Rome, for the good of his ſoul, and the benefit of the church, 

* Td. Thid, p. 31. + W. Malmſ. de geſt. pontific. p. 125. | | 
f 1d, Ibid. p. 126. col. 1, | Ar 
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At length the King, (wearied out with thefe inceſſant ſolicitations, 
and having in vain tried every method to diſſuade the Primate from 
perſiſting in his deſign), at the meeting of the great council in Octo- 
ber, A. D. 1097, commanded him to leave the kingdom in eleven 
days, without carrying any of his effects with him; and declared, 
at the ſame time, that he ſhould never be permitted to return *. 
Anſelm had no ſooner extorted this paſſionate permiſſion to depart 
the kingdom, than he haſtened to Canterbury ; where having di- 
veſted himſelf of his archiepiſcopal robes, and aſſumed the garb 
of a pilgrim, he ſet out on his journey. After he had waited for 
a favourable wind about fifteen days at Dover, (where his baggage 
was ſtrictly ſearched by the King's officers), he failed for Whit- 
ſande, and proceeded from thence to Lyons before he made any 
conſiderable ſtop f. Here he wrote a letter to the Pope, giving 
an account of his grievances in England, and of his departure 
from it, and defiring the aſſiſtance and direction of his Holineſs ; 
hinting, that ſince he had little proſpect of doing any good in a eoun- 
try where juſtice and religion were ſo much deſpiſed by perſons 
of all ranks, it would be right to allow him to reſign his ſee f. 
The King of England had, in the mean time, ſeized all the e- 
ſtates and revenues of Canterbury into his own hands, and de- 
clared all the acts of Anſelm to be null and void ||. 

As ſoon as the Archbiſhop received an anſwer to his letter, with 
an invitation from the Pope to come to Rome, he ſet forward on 
his journey, on the Tueſday before Palm-Sunday, A. D. 1098, at- 
tended only by two faithful friends, Baldwin his ſteward, and 
Eadmer the hiſtorian, his ſecretary, They were obliged to tra- 
vel in diſguiſe, and under borrowed names, to avoid the ambu- 
tcades that were laid for them by Clement the antipope, and by 
ſeveral companies of banditti, who, having heard that the Arch- 
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biſhop of Canterbury was on his way to Rome with great trea- 
ſures, were on the watch to intercept him *. At length, after go- 
ing through much fatigue, and no little danger, they arrived at 
Rome; and met with the kindeſt reception from the Pope, who 


lodged them 1n his own palace. Our monkiſh hiſtorians give the 


moſt pompous accounts of the extraordinary honours that were 
paid to Anſelm by the Pope, the Duke of Apulia, the nobility, 
clergy, and people of Rome, on this occaſion. His Holineſs 
made a long ſpeech to him before his whole court, in which he 
loaded him with praiſes, called him the Pope of another world, 
and commanded all the Engliſh who ſhould come to Rome to 


Eiſs his toe f. He further promiſed to ſupport him with all his 
power in his diſputes with the King of England; and wrote a let- 


ter to that prince, commanding him to reſtore all that he had 
taken from the Archbiſhop 4. Such was the high tone aſſumed 
by the Popes of thoſe times 1n their letters to the greateſt kings. 
Anſelm aſſiſted at the council held by the Pope at Bari, in the 
third week after Eaſter, and acquired great honour by a ſpeech 
he made in it, againſt the hereſy of the Greek church about the 
proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. The Holy Father, in particular, 
(who had been much puzzled in the courſe of the debate), 
was ſo much charmed. with this ſpeech, that at the conluſion 
of it, he cried out, Bleſſed be thy heart and thy ſenſes, 
« O Anſelm! bleſſed be thy mouth, and the ſpeeches of thy 
t cm |!” The Archbiſhop was preſent in another Papal 
council held at Rome towards the end of this year, in which it 
was declared, that the King of England deſerved excommunica- 
tion for his treatment of Anſelm ; but at the requeſt of that pre- 
late, the execution of that ſentence was poſtponed **, At this 
council the famous canon againſt lay-inveſtitures was confirmed, 


Id. Ibid. p. 44. | | | 
+ ]. Sariſburienſ. Vita Anſelmi in Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 166. W. Malmſ. p. 127. 
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denouncing excommunication againſt all laymen who preſumed 
to grant inveſtitures of any eccleſiaſtical benefices, and againſt 
all clergymen who accepted of ſuch inveſtitures, or did homage 
to temporal princes . A canon that Anſelm remembered too well 


for his own peace, and for the peace of England. The reaſon aſ- 
ſigned for this canon by the Pope, as related by one who was pre- 
ſent in the council, and heard his ſpeech, is horrid and impious in 
the higheſt degree. It is execrable, ſaid his Holineſs, ** to ſee 
„e thoſe hands which create God, the creator of all things, (a 
% power never granted to angels), and offer him in ſacrifice to 


the Father for the redemption of the whole world, put between 


the hands of a prince, ſtained with blood, and polluted day and 


night with obſcene contacts. To which all the fathers of the 


* council cried, Amen! Amen! At theſe tranſactions (ſays Ead- 
** merus) I was preſent, and all theſe things I ſaw and heard f.“ 
The meſſenger who had been ſent into England with a letter 
from the Pope to the King, in favour of Anſelm, returned about 
the end of this year, with very unwelcome news, He told his 
Holineſs, that it was with much difficulty the King was perſuaded 
to receive and read his letter; and that when he was informed that 
the bearer of it was a ſervant of Anſelm, he ſwore by the coun- 
tenance of St Luke, (his uſual oath), that if he did not leave Eng- 
land immediately, he would pull out his eyes; which made him 
retire, without waiting for an anſwer. Soon after, one William 
arrived, with the following ſhort and peremptory anſwer to the 
Pope's letter: © I am much ſurpriſed how it came into your 
* head to intercede for the reſtoration of Anſelm. Before he left 
* my kingdom, I warned him that I would ſeize all the revenues 
of his ſee as ſoon as he departed. I have done what I threaten- 
ed, and what I had a right to do; and you are in the wrong to 
blame me 5.” Anſelm, on ſeeing this laconic epiſtle, imme- 
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diately defpaired of his reſtoration during the reign of William, 
and retired to Lyons; where he lived in exile, till after the death 


of that prince, which happened, Auguſt 2d, A. D. 1 100 *. 


Tas eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Scotland is very imperfect in this 
period. Malcolm Canmore, who was King of Scotland at the con- 
queſt, and for twenty-ſeven years after, was a great benefactor to 
the church. By the advice and at the inſtigation of his moſt 
excellent Queen, St Margaret, he built the abbey-churches of 
Durham and Dunfermline, and erected the biſhoprics of Murray 
and Caithneſs f. Malcolm, it is alſo ſaid, divided his dominions 
into fix dioceſſes, and aſſigned one of theſe to each of his fix bi- 
ſhops; which were thoſe of St Andrew's, Glaſgow, Whithorn, 
Murthlack, Murray, and Caithneſs T. Our Scotch hiſtorians are 
probably miſtaken when they affirm, that Turgot Prior of Dur- 
ham was advanced to the ſee of St Andrew's, in the reign of 
King Malcolm; and that he was even fucceeded by Godericus 
before the end of that reign. For the teſtimony of Simeon of 
Durham, who was his countryman and his contemporary, is 
more worthy of credit, when he relates, that Turgot was recom- 
mended to Alexander King of Scotland by Henry I. and elected 
biſhop of St Andrew's in the eighth year of Ralph Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, viz. A. D. 1107 ||. It appears alſo from the teſtimony of 


an ancient Engliſh hiſtorian, that Feredoch was Biſhop of St An- 


drew's towards the end of King Malcolm's reign, and probably 
continued in that ſtation to the reign of King Alexander *. 
Though it is highly probably that ſeveral national councils were 
held in Scotland in this period, no veſtiges of any of them are 
now remaining. | 


„Id. Ibid. p. 54. + Buchan, hiſt. I. 7. p. 117. 
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8 I. 


Iiftory of Religion in Britain, from the acceſſion of Henry I. A. D. 
1100, to the acceſſion of Henry II. A. D. 1154. | 


TJTExxr I. the youngeſt fon of William the Conqueror, ha- 
ving ſupplanted his elder brother Robert in the throne of 
England, laboured with great earneſtneſs to gain the favour of 
all who could either ſupport or diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of 
the prize he had obtained, and amongſt others of the Pope and 
court of Rome. With this view he immediately recalled the great 
favourite and champion of that court, Anſelm Archbiſhop. of 
Canterbury, from his exile; who landed at Dover, September 23d, 
A. D. 1100 *. A few days after, he was received at Saliſbury by 
the King, with every poſſible mark of affection and reſpect ; and 
that prince even condeſcended to make an apology to him for be- 
ing crowned by another prelate before his arrival f. 

But this cordiality between the King and the Primate was not 
of long continuance. For as ſoon as Anſelm was defired to do 
homage to the King for the temporalities of his ſee, he returned a 
flat refuſal, and produced the canon of the late council of Rome 
in vindication of his conduct; declaring, that if the King inſiſted 
on his pretenſions to the homage of the clergy, he could keep no 


communion with him, and would immediately leave the king- 


dom . This threw Henry into great perplexity. On the one 
hand, he was very unwilling to reſign ſo bright a jewel of his 
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crown, as the right of beſtowing eccleſiaſtical benefices, and of 
receiving the homage of his prelates ; and, on the other hand, he 


dreaded the departure of the primate, who would join the party 
of his brother Robert, now returned to Normandy, and prepa- 


ring to aſſert his right to the throne of England. In this diſtreſs 
the King propoſed, or rather begged, a truce, till both parties 
could ſend ambaſſadors to the Pope, to know his final determina- 
tion; to which Anſelm, at the earneſt intreaty of the nobility, at 


laſt agreed “. 


In the time of this truce, Anſelm performed ſeveral important ſer- 
vices for King Henry. He preſided in a council of the Engliſh cler- 
gy, in which, after a very ſolemn inveſtigation, it was declared, that 


the Princeſs Matilda, (daughter of Malcolm Canmore King of Scot- 


land), who had beęn educated in a nunnery, and had ſometimes 
worn a vail, was at liberty to marry: and he ſoon after celebra- 
ted the King's marriage with that princeſs, and placed the crown 
on her head f. When the kingdom was invaded by Robert Duke 
of Normandy, in July A. D. 1101, Anſelm contributed more than 
any man, by his example, his exhortations, and his authority, to 
keep the nobility ſteady in their attachment to King Henry, and 


thereby preſerved him upon the throne 4. To engage the primate 


to perform theſe ſervices, we are aſſured by Eadmerus, his friend 


and ſecretary, that che King ſolemnly promiſed to govern his king- 


dom by his advice, and ſubmit in all things to the will of the 


Pope ||. 


If the King made ſuch promiſes in the time of danger, which 
is not improbable, he did not think fit to keep them when that 
danger was at an end. Soon after the pacification with his bro- 
ther Robert, which ſecured him in the poſſeſſion of the crown of 
England, his meſſengers arrived from Rome with letters from the 
Pope, in which his Holineſs aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt terms, — That 
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the church, and all its revenues, belonged entirely to St Peter and 
his ſucceſſors; and that emperors, kings, and princes, had no 
right to give the inveſtiture of benefices to the clergy, or to de- 
mand homage from them. This he endeavoured to prove by ſe- 
veral texts of ſcripture, moſt groſsly miſapplied, and by other 
arguments, which are either blaſphemy or nonſenſe . Amongſt 
other things of the like kind. How abominable is it (ſaid he) 
** fora ſon to beget his father, and a man to create his God? and 
are not prieſts your fathers and your Gods .“ 

Henry ſeems rather to have been irritated than convinced by 
this curious piece of Papal reaſoning, For, the firſt time the Pri- 


mate appeared at court, he required him in a peremptory tone, 


to do homage to him for the revenues of his ſee, and to conſe- 
crate certain biſhops and abbots, according to ancient cuſtom, or 
depart the kingdom; adding, — I will ſuffer no ſubject to live 
in my dominions who refutes to ds me homage 4.“ The Arch- 
biſhop boldly anſwered, I am prohibited by the canons of the 
council of Rome, to do what you require. I will not depart 
the kingdom, but ſtay in my province, and perform my duty; 
* and let me ſee who dares to do me any injury: and imme- 
diately left the court, and returned to Canterbury ||.” 

Not long after, the King convened a great council at Winche- 
ſter, to which he ſummoned the Primate ; who attended. In this 
council it was at length agreed to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, to 
declare to the Pope, in the name of the King and nobility of Eng- 
land, — That if he perſiſted to deny the King's right to inveſti- 
© tures and homage, they would drive Anſelm out of the king- 
% dom, withdraw their ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, and with- 
© hold their uſual payments *. Gerard . Archbiſhop of York, 
Herbert Biſhop of Norwich, and Robert Biſhop of Cheſter, per- 
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{ons of eminent abilities, as well as rank, were choſen ambaſſa- 
dors to carry this unwelcome meſſage, and manage this difficult 
negotiation. Anſelm, by permiſſion, ſent alſo two of his friends, 
Baldwin and Alexander, to take care of his concerns *. 

When theſe ambaſſadors arrived at Rome, the Holy Father was 
thrown into no ſmall perplexity. On the one hand, he was un- 


willing to provoke the king and people of England too far; and, 


on the other, he was ſtill more unwilling to relinquiſh his own 


pretenſions, or abandon ſo good a friend as Anſelm, But he de- 


livered himſelf from this difficulty by his cunning, at the expence 


of his veracity. To the King's ambaſladors he made the moſt ſo- 
lemn promiſes in private, That he would wink at their maſter's gi- 
ving inveſtitures and receiving homage; and that though he might 
threaten, he would never inflift any cenſures upon him on that 


account; but that he could not in prudence make ſuch promiſes 
in public, or in writing, leſt other princes ſhould: claim the ſame 


indulgence. To the Primate's meſſengers he ſpoke a very differ- | 


ent language; and gave them a letter to their maſter, exhorting 
him to adhere ſteadily to the canons, againſt inveſtiture and ho- 
mage, and promiſing to ſupport him with all his power. When 
the ambaſſadors of both parties returned to England, a great 
council was called at London, A. D. 1102, to receive their report. 
But how great was the ſurpriſe of the King and council, when the 
ambaſſadors gave contradictory reports ? the three prelates affirm- 
ing in the ſtrongeſt terms, that the Pope had promiſed to diſpenſe 
with the execution of the canons againſt lay-inveſtitures and ho- 
mage; and the two monks affirming the direct contrary, and 
producing his Holineſs's letters in confirmation of their teſtimony. 
This occaſioned very violent debates, and involved the matter in 
much uncertainty ; the King, the Biſhops, and Nobility, giving 
moſt credit to the report of the prelates, and Anſelm and his 
friends to that of his meſſengers ; while both parties ſuſ] pected the 
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duplicity of the Pope *. In the end, the Primate propoſed to : 


fend other ambaſſadors to Rome to diſcover the real ſentiments of 
the Pope, and in the mean time promiſed to keep communion 
with thoſe prelates who had received inveſtiture from the King by 
the paſtoral ſtaff and ring; and his propoſal was accepted f. 
While the controverſy about inveſtitures was at a ſtand, An- 
ſelm, with the King's conſent, held a great council of the clergy 
at Weſtminſter; in which ſeveral abbots were depoſed for ſimony, 
and many canons were made, By one of theſe canons the mar- 
ried clergy were commanded to put away their wives ; which was 
proceeding a ſtep further than Lanfranc had done. By another 
canon it is decreed, that the ſons of prieſts ſhould not be heirs to 
their father's churches. By a third, marriage is prohibited to 
thoſe who are within the ſeventh degree of kindred : — A vexatious 
law, that brought great power and wealth to the church, an: 
great inconveniencies on the ſtate. The other canons of 
council have nothing in them very remarkable, except the tweity- 


ſixth, which forbids the worſhip of fountains ; which ſeems to 


have been a reli of Druidical ſuperſtition . 
The King had an interview with the Archbiſhop at Canterbury 


about Mid-Lent, A. D. 1103, in which he laboured, both by 
threats and promiſes, to bring him to do homage for the tempo- 
ralities of his ſee. But all in vain, That Prelate replied, That 
his meſſengers were now returned from Rome, and had brought 
letters from the Pope, which he had not yet opened, but declared 
that he was willing to be governed entirely by their contents. 
The King, knowing, or ſuſpecting, what theſe were, anſwered in a 
violent paſſion, — © What have I to do with the Pope, or his let- 
ters? The prerogatives of my predeceſlors belong to me; and 
* whoever attempts to deprive me of them, ſhall feel the weight 
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„of my indignation.” To which the Primate calmly replied, — 
© am determined to die, rather than violate the canons of the 
% church without the commands of the Pope *.“ Henry, obſer- 
ving that the firmneſs of the Archbiſhop was not to be ſhaken by 
threatenings, changed his tone, and intreated that prelate to go to 
dome, and endeavour to procure what others had not been able 
to obtain, that I may be allowed to enjoy the prerogatives of 
* my predeceſlors f. Anſelm deſired that this might be delay- 
ed till Eaſter, that the ſentiments of the biſhops and nobility 
might then be taken. Accordingly, when the great council met, 
as uſual, at that feſtival, all the members joined with the King, 
and intreated the Archbiſhop to undertake that journey: to which 
he conſented, and ſet out without delay, April 29th, A. D. 
1103 f. | 

When Anſelm arrived at the abbey of Becc in Normandy, where 
he had formerly been abbot, he opened the Pope's letters, (which, 
for ſeveral prudential reaſons he had not done before), and found 
that they contained —the higheſt expreſſions of approbation of 
his own conduct, — the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations, that the report 
of the three Engliſh prelates who had lately been at Rome, was 
entirely, falſe ; for which he excommunicated them as impudent 
notorious liars. The Pope further declared in theſe letters, that 
he was fully determined to ſee the canons againſt lay-inveſtitures 
ſtrictly executed. For if we allow (fays he) kings and empe- 


„ rors to give a biſhop the ſtaff, the fign of his paſtoral office, 


and the ring, the ſign of his faith, the church, and even Chri- 
*© ſtianity itſelf, will be immediately deſtroyed ||.” Though, af- 
ter reading theſe letters, Anſelm could have no hopes of ſucceſs in 


his embaſly, which it is probable he did not defire, he ſet out 


from Becc, in Auguſt, and ſoon after arrived at Rome. 
When the King defired Anſelm to undertake this journey, he 


* Endmer. p. 70. + Id. Ibid. 1 Id. ibid, 
KEadmer. p 71. 
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was far from expecting that he would be a zealous advocate in his 
cauſe; and therefore he did not depend upon him, but ſent Wil- 
liam Warelwaſt, an able, active, and faithful ſervant, to the court 
of Rome, well furniſhed with certain arguments, that were likely 
to be moſt convincing in that moſt corrupt and venal court. Wil- 
lam travelled with ſo much expedition, that he reached the end 


of his journey ſome weeks before the Archbiſhop; and was ſo ac- 


tive and liberal, that he gained many friends, and began to enter- 
tain great hopes of ſucceſs in his negotiation. 

A few days after the arrival of Anſelm, the Pope call a con- 
ſiſtory to examine this cauſe ; before which William Warelwaſt 
made a long harangue, in defence of the right of theKing of Eng- 
land to grant inveſtiture to the prelates of his kingdom, and to 
receive homage from them: nor did he neglect to put the aſſem- 
bly in mind of the great munificence of the kings of England to 
the church of Rome; and to inſinuate, that if a favourable ſen- 
tence was not given in this cauſe, that munificence would be 
withdrawn. Anſelm remained entirely filent, When the matter 
came to be debated, ſeveral members - who had been gained, 
ſpoke in favour of the King of England's claim, and repreſented 
the danger of provoking ſo great a prince. To enforce their argu- 
ments, Warelwaſt declared, That he knew his maſter was reſol- 
ved to loſe his kingdom, rather than relinquiſh his right to 
grant inveſtitures“ This bold declaration had an ill effect, by 
rouſing the pride and paſſion of the Sovereign Pontiff; who ſaid, 
— * And I ſwear before God, that Pope Paſcal will rather loſe his 
* life than ſuffer him to enjoy his pretended right *. This poſi- 
tive declatation put an end to all debate; and a decree was pro- 
nounced againſt the King's right to grant inveſtitures, and ex- 
communicating all prelates who had received, or ſhould receive 
them from his hand, until they made ſatisfaction, and were ab- 
ſolved by their primate . Still further to pleaſe the Archbiſhop, 


* Eadmer, p. 72. 73. | + Id. Ibid. 
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the Pope granted him a bull, confirming the primacy of England 
to him, and his ſucceſſors in the ſee of Canterbury; and then 
diſmiſſed him with every mark of affection and eſteem. 

The King's agent remained at Rome a few days after the depar- 
ture of Anſelm, in hopes of gaining ſome advantage in his ab- 
ſence : but all he could obtain was a ſoothing letter from the Pope 
to Henry, in which he congratulated him on his ſucceſles in Nor- 
mandy, and on the birth of his ſon; and aſſured him, that it 
was out of pure love to his perſon that be had taken the dangerous 
right of inveſtitures from him, which would certainly have 
brought the vengeance of Heaven upon his head, He further pro- 
miſed, that if he would be a very dutiful ſon of the church, and 
very kind and obedient to the Archbiſhop, he would grant him, 
and his glorious Queen, a full pardon of all their fins, and be- 


ſtow many graces on the young prince ay ſon *. 


With this curious letter Warelwaſt left Rome, and viſited the 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury at Lyons; to whom he intimated in the 


King's name,— That if he would behave to him as former arch- 
„ biſhops of Canterbury had behaved to his predeceſſors, he might 
& return to England.“ In anſwer to this intimation, Anſelm ſent 
meſſengers of his own, with a very blunt letter to the King ; in 
which he told him plainly, that he would not do homage to him 


as former archbiſhops had done to his predeceſſors ; and that he 
would not keep communion with any of thoſe prelates who had 


received the paſtoral ſtaff and ring from his hands ; nor would he 
come into England on any other terms ; proteſting, that all the 
ſouls that ſhould be loſt by his abſence, ſhould be laid to the 
King's charge f. As ſoon as the King received this letter, he 
ſeized all the revenues of the ſee of Canterbury; and Anſelm 
continued at Lyons a year and four months in a ſtate of exile. 
Though Anſelm was very hoſpitably entertained at Lyons by 
Hugh Archbiſhop of that city, he neglected nothing that might 
„ Id. ibid. p. 74. 75- + 14, ibid. p. 76. | 
| | contribute 
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contribute to his reſtoration to his own ſee, on his own terms. 
Having prevailed with the Pope to iſſue a ſentence of excommu- 
nication againſt the Earl of Mellent, King Henry's great favourite, 
and to promiſe to iſſue a like ſentence againſt.the King himſelf in 
a little time, he left Lyons in May, A. D. WS, and paid a viſit 
to Adela, Counteſs of Blois, the King's ſiſter, who was a princeſs 
of great piety, and one of his greateſt admirers. In the courſe 
of their converſation, the Counteſs having aſked him, what was 
his principal deſign in coming into thoſe parts ? he frankly told 
her, that it was to publiſh a ſentence of excommunication (which 


he daily expected from Rome) againſt ' her brother the King of 


England. The devout Adela was ſo grieved at her brother's dam- 


nation, (as Eadmer expreſſes it), that ſhe never reſted till ſhe had 
negotiated a meeting between him and the Primate, in order to an 
accommodation “. 

When all preliminaries were ſettled, the Counteſs conducted 
Anſelm to the caſtle of L'Aigle in Normandy, and introduced him 
to the King, July 22d, A. D. 1105; who received him with the 
ſtrongeſt expreſhons of eſteem and friendſhip. After a little con- 
verſation, Henry reſtored to the Archbiſhop the revenues of his 
ſee, and alſo gave him leave to return to England, on this ſingle 
condition,— That he did not refuſe to keep communion with thoſe 
prelates who had received royal inveſtitures. But with this con- 
dition Anſelm declared he could not comply, until he had recei- 
ved directions from the Pope, to whom he was determined in all 
things to yield obedience. It was therefore agreed, that both the 
King and the Primate ſhould ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, to re- 
ceive the directions of the Sovereign Pontiff, on all ſubjects in diſ- 
pute between them ; and that all things ſhould remain quiet till 
theſe ambaſſadors returned . After this interview the Archbi- 
ſhop retired to the abbey of Becc, and Henry embarked for Eng- 


land. 


* Eadmer,. p. 79. 80. + Id. ibid, 
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The King having thus warded off the blow of excommunica-- 
tion, which he really dreaded, was in no haſte in ſending his 
ambaſſador to Rome; which greatly offended Anſelm, and his 
friends in England. One of theſe wrote him a letter at this 
time, in which he acquainted him, that religion was quite ruined 
by his abſence, that ſodomy and wearing long hair (which that 
good man ſeems to have regarded as equal crimes) were become 
very common, and no body had the courage to reprove them *, 
At length, about Chriſtmas, A. D. 1105, the King ſent over 
his former ambaſſador William Warelwaſt, now biſhop- elect 
of Exeter; who proceeded on his journey to Rome, in com- 


pany with Baldwin de Torney, ambaſſador from the Archbithop. 


While theſe meſſengers were negotiating at the court of Rome, 
the Engliſh biſhops, foreſeeing the approaching return of their 
primate, thought fit to ſend him a letter of invitation, contain- 
ing ſome expreſſions of ſubmiſſion and reſpect Þ. 

The King's agent at Rome acted his part ſo well, that he ſuc- 
ceeded better in his negotiation than could have been expected. 


For, on March 23d, A. D. 1106, he obtained letters from the 


Pope, directed to Anſelm, permitting and requiring him to grant 
abſalution to all the Engliſh biſhops and abbots who had recei- 
ved inveſtiture from and had done homage to the King, on their 
making ſuch ſatisfaction as William and Baldwin would tell him 
by word of mouth; and then either to conſecrate them himſelf, 
or by commiſſiofi. In future, he directed him not to refuſe con- 
ſecration to ſuch bifhops and abbots as had done homage to the 
King, provided they had not received inveſtiture from him. He 
even commands him to receive into his communion thoſe three 


prelates who had brought a falſe report from Rome, and to ab- 
ſolve the King, Queen, and nobility of England, from all their 


fins, And finally, he adviſes him to behave with great pru- 
dence, gentleneſs, and meckneſs to the King and the nobles in 


® Eadmer. p. 81. ＋ Id. Ibid. p. 84. 
2 | | time 
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time to come *. By what means theſe conceſſions were obtained 
we are not informed. The Pope ſeems to have been ſenſible that 
they were greater than Anſelm expected; for which he made a 


kind of apology, by telling him, that in order to raiſe people 


from the ground, it was neceſſary to ſtoop a little. 

King Henry was ſo heartily tired of his diſputes with the Pope 
and the Primate, that he accepted of this compromiſe with plea- 
| ſure, and ſent an invitation to Anſelm to return to England. But 
when that Prelate was preparing for his journey, he was ſeized with 
a lingering illneſs that detained him ſeveral months longer on the 
continent. At length, however, he arrived at Dover, in Au- 
guſt, A. D. 1106; and was received with the higheſt teſtimonies 
of reſpect and joy by perſons of all ranks f. x 
| The abſence of the King, who was then in Normandy, com- 

pleting the conqueſt of that country, prevented the full ſettle- 
ment of eccleſiaſtical affairs in that year; and, even after his re- 
turn, it was put off from time to time, till Auguſt 1ſt, A. D. 
1107; when a great council of the biſhops, abbots, and nobles, 
was held in the King's palace at London. In this council the 
right of the King and of other lay-patrons to give inveſtitures, 
by the delivery of the paſtoral ſtaff and ring, was debated with 
great warmth for three days; many of the nobility pleading bold- 


Iy in defence of their own rights, and of the rights of their ſo- 


vereign. But, on the fourth day, the King put an end to this 
debate, by declaring, that he was determined to adhere to the late 
compromiſe, and to relinquiſh the ceremony of giving inveſtiture, 
in order to ſecure the more important right of receiving the ho- 
mage of the clergy; and a ſolemn a& was made, agreeable to this 
declaration, viz. © That, for the future, none ſhall be inveſt- 
ed by the King, or any lay- patron, in any biſhopric, or 
© abbey, by delivering of a paſtoral ſtaff and ring; and none 


* Eadmer, p. 87. + Eadmer. p. 89. 
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* who is elected to any prelacy, ſhall be denied conſecration on 
* account of the homage that he does to the King *.” 
Immediately after the determination of this great controverſy 


about inveſtirures, Anſelm conſecrated no fewer than five bi- 


ſhops in one day (Auguſt 11th), with the aſſiſtance of ſeven of 
his ſuffragans T. About the ſame time he received a letter from 
Pope Paſcal II. permitting him to diſpenſe with that canon of 
the church, which prohibited the ordination or promotion of 
the ſons of prieſts, ©* Becauſe (ſays the Pope) the execution of it 


would be very inconvenient in England, where the beſt and 


“ greateſt part of the clergy are of that kind .“ So long did 
the Engliſh eccleſiaſtics adhere to the laws of nature, in oppoſi- 
tion to the barbarous policy of Rome. 

In the end of this, or the beginning of the next year, a new 
biſhopric was erected in the monaſtery of Ely, with the conſent 
of the King, the Pope, the Primate, and all parties concerned ; 


and Hervey, who had been expelled by the Welſh from the ſee 


of Bangor, was appointed the firſt biſhop of that ſee ||. 
Anſelm was a violent enemy to the marriage of the clergy, 
and it was by his influence that the ſevere canons had been 
made againſt it in the council of London, A. D. 1102. But theſe 
canons had been ill obſerved, or rather totally neglected, du- 
ring the diſputes about inveſtitures, and the exile of the Arch- 
biſhop; who procured. another council to be held on that ſub- 


je, at London, in Whitſuntide, A. D. 1108 **. In this council, 


in which the King and the nobility, as well as the prelates, were 
preſent, no fewer than ten canons were made to enforce the celi- 
bacy and prevent the marriage of the clergy. By theſe canons, 
all prieſts, even thoſe in the very loweſt orders, are commanded 
— to put away their wives immediately, — not to ſuffer them to 


hve on any lands belonging to the church, — never to ſee them 


* Spelman Concil. t. 2. p. 27. Eadmer. p. 91. + Id. Ibid. p. 92. 
| Id. ibid. p. 91. i Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 616. ** Eadmer. p. 94. 
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or ſpeak with them, except in caſes of great neceſſity, and in the 
preſence of two or three witneſſes, — Thoſe who put away their 
wives, were to abſtain from ſaying maſs for forty days, and to 
perform ſuch penances as their biſhops ſhould preſcribe ; but 
thoſe unhallowed wretches who refuſed to put away their wives, 
were inſtantly to be depoſed and excommunicated, and all their 
goods, together with the perſons and goods of their wives, as in 
the caſe of adultereſſes, were to be forfeited to the biſhop of 
the dioceſs *, Theſe canons afford a ſufficient proof, that thoſe 
ecclefiaſtical tyrants found it no eaſy taſk to diſſolve the natural 
and virtuous affection that ſubſiſted between the you of Eng- 
land and their wives 1n this period, 

While the rulers of the church of 1 were laying theſe 
reſtraints on the moſt innocent paſſions of the inferior clergy, 
they ſet no bounds to their own ambition, which produced a- 
mongſt them many indecent quarrels. One of theſe quarrels hap- 
pened A. D. 1108, between Anſelm, and Thomas ele& of Vork; 
who, obſerving the advanced age and increaſing infirmities of 
the Primate, delayed from time to time, under various pretences, 


to come to Canterbury to receive conſecration ; hoping, that af- 


ter the death of Anſelm, he might obtain it without making the 
humiliating profeſſion of canonical obedience. But that prelate 
was too quick-ſighted not to diſcover the ſecret intentions of the 
elect of York, and too tenacious of the prerogatives of his ſee, not 
to take the moſt vigorous meaſures to prevent their ſucceſs. With 
this view he wrote to the Pope not to grant Thomas his pall, and 
to all the biſhops of England not to aſſiſt at his conſecration, till 
he had made the uſual profeſſions of obedience ; which he was 
at laſt, after a long and violent ſtruggle, conſtrained: ta per- 


form . 
Anſelm, having languiſhed for ſome months, died 20th April, 


1 Spelman Concil. t. 2. p. 29. Wilkin. Concil. t. 1. p. 388. 
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in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age, and the fixteenth of his pri- 


macy. He was a man of piety and learning, according to the 
mode and meaſure of the age in which he flouriſhed; but by 
promoting with zeal and obſtinacy the ambitious views of the 
ſee of Rome, he involved himſelf, as well as his king and coun- 
try, in many troubles, and ſet an example which was too well 
imitated by ſome of his ſucceſſors. | 

Henry had ſuffered ſo much from the oppoſition of the late 
Primate, that he was in no haſte to give him a ſucceſſor; but kept 
the ſee of Canterbury vacant no leſs than five years. At length, 
after a warm conteſt between the monks of the cathedral and the 
prelates of the province, Radulphus Biſhop of Rocheſter was e- 
lected primate, 26th April, and enthroned 17th May, A. D. 1114 

As all this had been tranſacted without ſo much as conſulting 
the Pope, the meſſengers ſent to Rome by the Archbiſhop to ſo- 
licite his pall, were very coldly received, and met with many dit- 
ficulties; but being powerfully ſupported by Abbot Anſelm, ne- 
phew of the late primate, and a great favourite of his Holineſs, 
they at laſt ſucceeded; and that abbot was fent into England, 
with the pall, and a long letter to the King and biſhops. In this 
letter mgny texts of ſcripture are quoted to prove, that no buſineſs 
of any importance ought to be tranſacted in any nation of 


Europe without the knowledge and direction of the Pope; it allo 


contains the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of reſentment againſt the king 
and prelates of England for their late neglect of the Holy ſee, 
with threats of excommunication, if they did not behave in a 
more dutiful manner in time to come F. Henry was much of- 
fended with the inſolent ſtrain of this epiſtle ; and ſent William 
Biſhop of Exeter to Rome, to expoſtulate with the Pope on that 
and ſome other ſubjects. | 

The people of Wales were about this time fo much kumbled 
by the ſuperior power of Henry, that the clergy of the church 


* 1d. Ibid, p. 115. | + Id. Ibid, 
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of St David's applied to that prince to nominate a fit perſon to be 
biſhop of that ſee; and he named Bernard, chaplain to the 


Queen. That this was a novelty, appears from this circumſtance, 


that a very violent diſpute aroſe between the King and the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, about the place where the biſhop-elect of 


St David's ought to be conſecrated, in which the policy of the | 


prince at laſt yielded to the pertinacity of the prelate “. 

The diſpute about the obligation of the Archbiſhops of York to 
make a profeſſion of canonical obedience to the Archbiſhops of 
Canterbury at their conſecration, which had ſo often diſturbed 
the peace of the church of England, was revived at this time by 
Thurſtan, elect of York, who refuſed to make that profeſſion, Af- 
ter this diſpute had ſubſiſted almoſt a year, it was brought be- 


fore a great council at Saliſbury, 18th March, A. D. 1116; and 
ſuch was the pride and obſtinacy of Thurſtan, that when the 


King and council declared againſt him, he chole to relinquiſh his 
ſee rather than to ſubmit f. It was not long, however, before 
he repented of this raſh ſtep; and, following the King into Nor- 
mandy, earneſtly ſolicited to be reſtored to the dignity he had 
too haſtily reſigned. Meeting with little encouragement from 


the King, Thurſtan had recourſe to Rome; and, employing thoſe 


modes of ſolicitation which he knew to be moſt ſucceſsful, he 
at length obtained a bull from the Pope, A. D. 1118, reftoring 
him to his ſee; and declaring, that his Holineſs would hear both 
parties in the diſpute between Canterbury and York in his own 
preſence, and determine it, according to juſtice F. But this bull 
did not put an end to this controverſy. For the Primate {till re- 
fuſed to conſecrate the elet of York, without a profeſſion of ca- 
nonical obedience; which he obſtinately refuſed to make ||. 


On this Thurſtan petitioned the King for leave to go into 


France to viſit the Pope, who had indicted a general council to 


® Fadmer. p. 116. | + Wilkin, Concilia, t. 1. p. 393. 
1 Eadiner. p. 121. | W. Malmſ. p. 157. 
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Cent. XII. meet at Rheims in October, A. D. 1119. But Henry, ſuſpect- 
YT. ing his intention, obliged him to give a folemn promiſe on oath, 

that he would neither aſk nor accept of conſecration from the 

Pope; and, for the greater ſecurity, he alſo obtained a ſolemn 

promiſe from the Pope, that he would not grant conſecration to 

Thurſtan. Burt all theſe oaths and promiſes were moſt ſhameful- 

ly violated. For, as ſoon as the elect of York arrived at Rheims, 

he was conſecrated by his Holineſs in the cathedral church of 

| that city. The King of England was ſo much provoked at this 
baſe tranſaction, that he ſolemnly ſwore, he would not ſuffer Thur- 
ſtan to enter any of his dominions *. In an interview that he 
had with the Pope ſome time after, at Giſors, his Holineſs im- 
portuned him to permit his friend Thurſtan to return to his ſee, 
and offered to abſolve him from his oath. The King, after re- 
flecting a little on this propoſal, anſwered, that he could not 
accept of his abſolution, becauſe ſuch a trifling with oaths and 

| | _ promiſes would deſtroy all faith and confidence among mankind . 
| | 1120. At this interview the King obtained a promiſe from the Pope, 
442 that he would not ſend any legates into England or Normandy 
promiſe. without his requiſition; which was no better obſerved than o- 
bl ther Papal promiſes g. For Calixtus, who made this promiſe, ha- 
| ving defeated his rival Michael Burdinus the antipope, and taken 
j him priſoner, ſent his legates, under the ſpecious pretence of 
| | communicating this joyful news, into all the different nations of 
| | Europe, and amongſt others into England, without the leaſt re- 
| |. | gard to his late engagement. But King Henry was not ſo inat- 
=_ - tentive to that engagement: for though he received the legate 
| with no little ceremony, and treated him with much reſpect, he 
told him plainly, that he could not acknowledge him as le- 
gate, nor ſuffer him to perform any one act in conſequence of 
that commiſſion | | 


| 
| | : „ Fadmer. p. 125. W. Malmſ. p. 157. + Eadmer. p. 126. 
| + 1d, Ibid. p. 123. I Eadmer, p. 137. 
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Radulphus, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, died 20th October, 
A. D. 1122, in the ninth year of his patriarchate. He is ſaid by 
a contemporary hiſtorian, who was well acquainted with him, to 
have been a man of eminent piety and learning, of a generous 


diſpoſition, and affable deportment; but a little too much addicted 


to jocularity for the dignity of his ſtation *. 
The death of the Primate gave riſe, as uſual, to a warm conteſt 


between the monks of Canterbury, and the biſhops of the pro- 


vince, about the choice of a ſucceſſor ; in which the biſhops, be- 
ing ſecretly favoured by the King, at length prevailed, and Wil- 
liam Corboyl, prior of Chiche, was elected at Glouceſter on the 
feaſt of the Purification of the Virgin Mary, A. D. 1123 f. Be- 
ing conſecrated at Canterbury by the biſhops of London and Win- 
cheſter, aſſiſted by the other Engliſh prelates, on the 2oth of Fe- 
bruary, he made a journey to Rome for his pall; which he ob- 
tained . In this journey he had alſo in view to obtain a deciſion 


in favour of his ſee, in the famous diſpute with the Archbiſhop of 


York, which was ſtill depending. But in this he did not ſucceed. 
For his Holineſs was in no haſte to determine a queſtion which 
gave him ſo much authority over the church of England ||. 

One of the moſt ſpecious and ſucceſsful arts employed by the 
court of Rome to ſubjeR the ſeveral churches of Europe to her 
dominion, was that of ſending legates into all countries, with 
commiſſions to hold national councils, in the name and by the au- 


thority of the Pope. Though every attempt to procure the ad- 


miſſion of ſuch Papal legates into England had hitherto proved 


abortive, the policy of Rome was ſtill upon the watch to ſeize the 


firſt favourable opportunity for renewing theſe attempts. Such an 
opportunity - preſented itſelf at this time, when the King of Eng- 
land was engaged in a dangerous war on the continent, and ſtood 
in need of the favour of the court of Rome; and it was not ne- 


* W. Malmſ. p. 132. I Anglia-Sacra, t. I. p. 5. 
4 Gervas apud. X. ſci ip. co!. 166 2. Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 7t. 
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Cent. Xl. gledted. For Pope Honorius II. granted a commiſhon, 143th A- 
| T1 pril, to John de Crema, a cardinal prieſt, to be his legate in Eng- 
| | | land and Scotland *, The legate having waited on King Henry 
| in Normandy, at length, and with much difficulty, obtained his 
| permiſſion to paſs over into England ; where he gratified his pride 
and avarice without much regard to decency. Amongſt other 
things, he preſided in a national council at Weſtminſter, gth Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1126, in which both the archbiſhops, twenty bi- 
ſhops, forty abbots, and an innumerable multitude, both of the 
clergy and people, were preſent T. In this council, which was 
the firſt in which a Roman legate had preſided in England, no 
BM fewer than ſeventeen canons were made, or rather promulgated, 

| in the name and by the authority of the Pope alone. In theſe 
canons there 1s little new or remarkable, except that the celibacy of 
the clergy is extended to thoſe in the loweſt orders; and they are 
forbidden to have any women 1n their houſes, beſides their ſiſters, 
aunts, or thoſe of whom there could be no ſuſpicion 1. At the 

ll - concluſion of the council, the legate ſummoned both the archbi- 

| ſhips to repair immediately to Rome, to plead the cauſe about the 
prerogatives of their reſpective ſees, which was depending before 
the Pope. To ſuch a height had the uſurpations of Rome, and 
the inſolence of the Papal legates, arrived at this time. 

In the night after the concluſion of this council, an incident 
happened, which made a prodigious noiſe, and brought no little 
ſcandal on the Roman clergy. John de Crema, the Pope's legate, 
who had declaimed, with great warmth, in the council the day be- 
fore, in honour of immaculate chaſtity, and inveighed with no 
leſs vehemence againſt the horrid impurity of the married clergy, 
was catched in bed with a harlot. The detection was ſo unde- 
niable, and ſoon became ſo public, that the legate dared not to 
ſhow his face; but ſneaked out of England with the greateſt ſe- 


* Spelman Concil. t. 2. p. 32. 33. Id. Thid, p. 32. r Id. ibid. p. 34. 
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crecy and precipitation à. This incident gave much ſatisfaction 
to the married clergy, (who had probably been the detectors), 
and rendered the canon of the late council againſt them abortive 
and contemptible. | | | 
The two archbiſhops, in obedience to the citation of the legate, 
repaired to Rome ; where Thurſtan, being the greateſt favourite, 
obtained a bull exempting him and his ſucceſſors from all ſubjec- 
tion to the ſee of Canterbury, and placing the two prelates of 
Canterbury and York on an exact footing of equality f. This 
was not the only diſaſter that befell the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury when he was at Rome. For he was by ſome means or other 
prevailed upon to degrade and enſlave himſelf and his ſucceſſors, 
by accepting a commiſſion to be the Pope's legate in England; ho- 
ping perhaps by this commiſſion to recover that authority over his 
rival Thurſtan, that he had loſt by the late bull. Proud of his 
chains, he convened a national ſynod immediately on his return, 
to meet at Weſtminſter, 17th May, and preſided in it as the 
Pope's legate. Thurſtan, unwilling to give any marks of ſubjec- 
tion to William even in this new character, did not attend this 
council ; and his ſuffragan, the Biſhop of Durham, alſo ſent an 
excuſe, The canons of this council ſeem to have been brought 
from Rome, as well as the authority by which they were promul- 
gated, In them the marriage of the clergy is ſtyled the plague of 
the church, and all dignitaries are commanded to exert their moſt 
zealous efforts to root it out. The wives of prieſts and canons 
were not only to be ſeparated from them, but to be baniſhed out of 
the pariſh ; and if they ever after converſed with their huſbands, 
they were to be ſeized by the miniſters of the church t, and ſub- 


* Hen. Hunt. 1.7. p. 219. R. Hoveden, p. 274. J. Bromt. col. 1015. H. Knygh- 
ton, col. 2382. Chron. Hemingford, 1, 1. c. 48. + Wilkin. Concil. t. 1. p. 407. 


+ Theſe miniſters of the church were laymen, and a kind of eccleſiaſtical ſheriffs, who 
executed the ſentences of eccleſiaſtical courts, as the ſecular ſheriffs executed thoſe of the 
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jected to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, or reduced to ſervitude, at the 
diſcretion of the biſhop: and if any perſons, great or ſmall, at- 
tempted to deliver rheſe unhappy victims out of the hands of the 
miniſters of the church, they were to be excommunicated *, 
Theſe canons afford a ſufficient proof of the power and tyranny 
of the court of Rome, from whence they came; and alſo of the 
great difficulty of eſtabliſhing celibacy among the inferior clergy 
of the church of England ; which was far from being accom- 
plithed by theſe canons. — 
For this reaſon the Archbiſhop of Canterbury convened another 
council, which met at London, on Monday, September 29th, 
A.D. 1129, and continued to fit till Friday, October 3d. The 
ſole deſign of this council was, to contrive ſome more effectual 
means than had yet been uſed, to compel the inferior clergy to 
put away their wives. To accomplith this end, it was decreed, 
that all prieſts who were married, ſhould put away their wives on L 
or before the feaſt of St Andrew (November zoth) next; and 
that thoſe who did not obey this decree, ſhould be immediately 


turned out of their churches and houſes, and declared incapable 


of ever holding any office or benefice in the church T. To render 


this decree ſtill more effectual, the council committed the execu- 


tion of it to the King. But this turned out to be very ill policy, 
and diſappointed the whole deſign. For the King, inſtead of 
compelling the clergy to put away their wives, thought it more 
for his advantage to impoſe a tax on thoſe who choſe to retain 
them; which, it is ſaid, brought a great ſum into the royal cof- 
fers J. „ | 
The legantine commiſſion which had been fo imprudently ac- 
cepted by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, expired with Pope 
Honorius II. who had granted it, February 14th, A. D. 1130. 
On the very day of his death, two Popes were choſen, one of 


* Wilkin. Concil. t. 1. p. 410. Spelman Concil. t. 2. p. 35. 36. 
+ Wilkin. Concil. t. 1. p. 411. + Hen, Hunt. 1. 7. p. 220. 
which 
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which aſſumed the name of Innocent II. and the other of Anacletus. 
This ſchiſm continued about nine years, but at length terminated 
in favour of Innocent, who had been acknowledged by the Em- 
peror, and the Kings of France and England *. Though the 
frequent ſchiſms in the Papacy in the middle ages were very fatal 
to the proſperity and pretenſions of the church of Rome, they 
were very friendly to the rights of other churches. For while the 
rival Popes were employed in curſing and deſtroying one another, 
they had no leiſure to diſturb the peace or invade the rights of the 
reſt of mankind. During this ſchiſm, in particular, the church 
of England was governed by her own prelates, and enjoyed great 
tranquillity to the death of Henry I. December 1ſt, A. D. 1135. 
The moſt remarkable eccleſiaſtical tranſaction that happened in 
this period was the founding of the biſhoprick of Carlifle, A. D. 
1132, of which Adelwald, the King's confeſſor, was the firſt bi- 
ſhop f. Fe | 

It was no ſmall reproach to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the other Engliſh prelates, that they ſo ſhamefully violated their 
moſt ſolemn oaths to ſupport the ſucceſſion of the Empreſs Maud, 
and fo tamely ſubmitted to the uſurper Stephen . To this they 
were induced by the pompous promiſes made by Stephen to the 
church at his coronation, and ſoon afrer confirmed in a royal 
charter [. For in thoſe times the advancement of the good of the 


church, i. e. of its power and riches, was eſteemed a ſufficient 


excuſe for the moſt immoral actions. Nor was Pope Innocent II. 
(the Pope acknowledged by England) more ſcrupulous on this oc- 
caſion, than the Engliſh prelates. For he ſent Stephen a bull, 
confirming his election to, or rather his uſurpation of the crown **, 

William Corboyl, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, did not live to 
tee many of the fatal effects of his imprudent compliance with 


Du Pin. eceleſ. hiſt. cent, 12. ch. 3. + Godwin de preſul. Careolenſ. 
+ Hen, Hunt, 1.8. p. 222. col. 1. W. Malmſ. p. 102. col. 1. *# 19. Ibid, 
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the court of Rome in accepting the legantine commiſſion, nor of 
the countenance he had given to the uſurpation of King Stephen. 

For he died in the fifteenth year of his pontificate, December Igth, 

A. D. 11 27 *. He ſeems to have been a weak man, too eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to bal the dignity of his ſtation, and the obliga- 
tion of his oaths. The archbiſhoprick continued vacant two years 
and one month, contrary to the ſolemn promiſes that had been 
made by Stephen at his coronation, and in his charter. This 
prince, after the Primate's death, was ſo mean and imprudent, 
as to ſolicit the Pope to grant a legantine commiſſion to his bro- 
ther Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter ; which he obtained. But he 


was ſoon convinced that he had no reaſon to rejoice in this ſucceſs. 


The ſchiſm in the Papacy, being healed by the death of Ana- 
cletus, and the reſignation of Victor his ſucceſſor, A. D. 1138, 
Innocent II. began to meddle more directly, and in a more magi- 
ſterial manner, in the affairs of the church of England. For 
though he had granted the legantine commiſſion to Henry Biſhop 


of Wincheſter, the King's brother, he now ſuſpended that com- 


miſſion, and ſent a creature of his own, Albericus Biſhop of O- 
ſtea, as his legate, into England. This bold ſtep was equally diſ- 


agreeaple to the King and his brother. But they had proceeded 
too far in their ſubmiſſions to the ſee of Rome, to ſtop ſhort; and 
therefore, after a little heſitation, Albericus was permitted to exe- 


cute his commiſſion T. In conſequence of this, he preſided in a 


national ſynod, which he had ſummoned to meet, December 13th, 


A. D. 1138, at Weſtminſter. In this ſynod fixteen canons were 
promulgated by the ſole authority of the Holy ſee, without ſo 
much as mentioning the conſent of the council, though there were 
ſeventeen biſhops, thirty abbots, and a great multitude of the in- 
ferior clergy preſent T. At the concluſion of this council, the le- 
gate proceeded to a ſtill more daring invaſion of the rights of the 


Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 5. Chron. Gervas apud X. 1 
i Id. ibid. col. 1347. &c. 3 8 | 
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crown and church of England, by taking the lead in the choice 
of an Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and by his influence Theobald 
Abbot of Becc in Normandy, was choſen, on the Sunday before 
Chriſtmas, and conſecrated at Canterbury, by the legate, January 
19th, A. D. 1139 *®. This was a cruel diſappointment to the 
King's brother, Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter, who had ſet his 
heart upon the primacy; and ſuſpecting, not without reaſon, that 
the King had ſecretly contributed to his diſappointment, he be- 
gan to form ſchemes of revenge againſt his own brother, which 
he ſoon diſcovered. | | 

Albericus the Pope's legate, with Theobald the new archbiſhop, 
departing for Rome about the end of January this year, the Bi- 


ſhop of Wincheſter reſumed the exerciſe of his legantine commiſ— 


fon, and governed the church of England with a high hand. 


This haughty, ambitious, and vindictive prelate, meditated revenge 


againſt all who had contributed to his miſſing the primacy, and 
particularly againſt the King, which. he executed on the follow- 
ing occafion, An invaſion of England by the Empreſs Maud, 
and her natural brother Robert Earl of Glouceſter, being daily 
expected, Stephen thought it neceſſary to ſecure ſuch of the nobi- 
lity and clergy as he ſuſpected of an intention to abandon him 
and join his rival. Roger Biſhop of Saliſbury had been juſticiary 
and prime miniſter of Henry I. who had loaded him, and his two 


nephews, Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln, and Nigellus Biſhop of 


Ely, with riches and honours, Theſe prelates had built ſeveral 
ſtrong and magnificent caſtles, which excited the envy. of the no- 
bility as well as the jealouſy of the King ; who ſeized the perſons 
of the biſhops of Saliſbury and Lincoln, at Oxford, June 26th, 
and obliged them, with the Biſhop of Ely, who was taken at the 
Devizes, to ſurrender all their caſtles. This tranſaction made a 


prodigious noiſe. The King's conduct was commended by ſome, 


and blamed by others ; but by none ſo much as his own brother 
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the Biſhop of Wincheſter. That artful prelate thinking this a fa- 
vourable opportunity of diſplaying his own power, and zeal for 
the immunities of the church, as well as of gratifying his reſent- 
ment, did not ſuffer it to eſcape. He repaired to court; com- 
manded rather than petitioned the King, to reſtore their caſtles to 


the three biſhops ; and meeting with a denial, as he expected, he 


called a national council to meet at Wincheſter, Auguſt 28th, 
and ſummoned the King to appear before it to anſwer for his 
conduct. This daring inſult on the royal dignity would have 
been properly reſented by Stephen at another time; but, in his 
preſent circumſtances, he was obliged to temporiſe. He firſt ſent 


certain Earls to the council, to demand why he had been ſummon- 


ed; who received this haughty anſwer from the legate. That 
as the King pretended to be a Chriſtian, he ought not to be 
e ſurpriſed that he was commatided by the miniſters of Chriſt 
eto give them ſatisfaction ; eſpecially as he was conſcious of the 
„ horrid crime of impriſoning biſhops, and ſtripping them of 
their poſſeſſions; a crime which had never been heard of before 
in any Chriſtian age *,” The legate added, That if the King 
was not a fool, he would come immediately, and ſubmit to the 
judgement of the clergy, to whom he owed his crown, Though 
Stephen was greatly irritated at the report of his commiſſioners, 


he ſuppreſſed his reſentment, and ſent them back to the coun- 


cil, with Alberic de Vere, the moſt eloquent pleader of that age, 


to defend his cauſe; which was agitated three days ſucceſſively, 
with incredible warmth on both ſides; and the council broke up 
at laſt in confuſion, without having come to any deciſion . 

The civil war between King Stephen and the Empreſs Maud 
broke out immediately after the concluſion of the above council; 
and during its continuance there were but few eccleſiaſtical tranſ- 


actions of importance. Thurſtan Archbiſhop of York having 


died, February 5th, A. D. 1141, the canons of that cathedral 


* W. Malmſ. hiſt. novel, I. 2. P. 103, + 19. ibid, 
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proceeded immediately to the choice of a ſucceſſor, without ſo 
much as conſulting either of the two rivals who were then con- 
tending for the crown of England. But theſe canons were un- 
happily divided in their ſentiments on this occaſion ; and while 


one part of them declared for William, treaſurer of the church of 


York, and nephew to King Stephen, being the ſon of his ſiſter 
Emma, the other made choice of Henry Murdak, abbot of 
Fountains, in Yorkſhire, This diſpute, inſtead of being car- 
ried to the court of England, was immediately carried to the 
court of Rome, where it continued depending no leſs than 
five years, at an immenſe expence and trouble; and was at laſt 
determined in favour of the abbot, by the influence of his friend 
St Bernard *. So much had the influence of the crown loſt, and 
that of the Papacy gained, by the civil wars, which then raged 
with uncommon fury, 

An event which happened in theſe wars, on February 2d, 
A. D. 1141, gave the legate, Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter, an op- 
portunity of gratifying his reſentment againſt his brother King 
Stephen, in its utmoſt extent. That prince having then been ta- 
ken priſoner at the battle of Lincoln, the legate openly joined 
the party of his rival, and by his legantine authority ſum- 


moned a council to meet at Wincheſter, the week after Eaſter, 


in order to bring over all the reſt of the clergy to embrace 
the ſame party. The legate ſpent the firſt day of the council 
in private conſultations with the ſeveral different orders of the 
clergy ſeparately, in order to diſcover their inclinations. On 
the ſecond day he made a long harangue to the council, in 
which he loaded his unhappy brother with reproaches, and 
greatly magnified all the misfortunes and errors of his govern- 
ment. After which he concluded in this manner: That the 
kingdom might not be ruined for want of a head, I, by virtue 


* of my legantine authority, have ſummoned you all to this 
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“ council, Yeſterday this great queſtion, Which of the two 
* claimants hath the beſt right to the crown? was canvaſſed pri- 
vately by the clergy of England, to whom it chiefly belongs 
to ele and ordain kings. And now, having invoked the 
divine direction, we elect and chuſe the daughter of the late 
<< pacific, glorious, rich, good, and incomparable King Henry, 
© to be the miſtreſs of England and Normandy, and we promiſe 
her our obedience and fealty &. All who were preſent gave 
their aſſent to this, either by gentle acclamations or by filence. 
On the third day the deputies of the city of London were intro- 
duced to the council, and petitioned the Legate, the Archbiſhop, 
and all the clergy, to procure the liberty of their king. To con- 
vince them that this could not be granted, the Legate repeated 
the oration he had made the day before; and then added, That 
& it very ill became the citizens of London, who were regarded 


as a kind of nobles in England, to favour that party of the 
© nobility, who had abandoned their prince in battle, who had 


„ perſuaded him to diſhonour holy church, and who ſeemed 
„to court the Londoners with no other view than to ſqueeze 
* money from them f.“ The council broke up on the fourth day, 
after excommunicating ſome of the moſt active barons of the 
King's party. | | 

The war between the parties of the Empreſs and King Stephen | 


having taken a different turn in the courſe of this year, and that 


prince having obtained his liberty, in exchange for the Earl of 
Glouceſter, the Legate changed his party once more, and openly 
declared for the King and againſt the Empreſs. In conſequence of 
this change he called a national council, which met at Weſtmin- 
ſter in the beginning of December. The King being intro- 
duced into the council, made bitter complaints of the rebellion 
of his ſubjects, and of the injuries that he and his friends had 


ſuſtained, The legate exerted all his eloquence to excuſe his for- 


* W, Malmſ. hiſt. novel, t. 2. p. 105, + 19. ibid. 
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mer conduct, declaring, that every thing he had done in favour 
of the Counteſs of Anjou (the name he now gave the Empreſs) 
had been the effect of conſtraint and force. Though few believed 


him, none ventured to contradict him but one layman, who 


ſtood up, and boldly affirmed, that the Empreſs had come into 


England in conſequence of his frequent and earneſt ſolicitations, 
and had done nothing but by his direction and advice. The 
Legate, without loſing his temper, or making any anſwer, pro- 
ceeded, with a grave face, to excommunicate all the diſturbers 
of the public peace, and favourers of the Counteſs of Anjou *. 

The Legate held a council at London about the middle of Lent 
this year, in order to provide ſome ſecurity to the perſons and 
poſſeſſions of the clergy, from that violence to which they were 
expoſed in the civil wars. With this view the following canon 
was made: That none who violated a church or church-yard, 
* or laid violent hands on a clerk, ſhould be abfolved from ex- 
communication by any but the Pope.” By this canon (ſays a 
contemporary hiſtorian) the rapacity of the kites was a little re- 
ſtrained f. | | 

The Legate, elated by his legantine authority, and his great 
intereſt at the court of Rome, is ſaid to have formed a ſcheme of 
getting Wincheſter erected into an archbiſhopric by the Pope. 
This ſcheme, if we may believe an ancient hiſtorian, was carried 
ſo far, that Pope Lucius ſent the Legate a pall, and intended to 
have aſſigned him ſeven biſhops for his ſuffragans . However this 
may be, this deſign was diſappointed either by the death of the 
Pope, the confuſions of the times, or ſome other cauſe. 
Theobald Archbiſhop of Canterbury had been greatly morti- 

Hed by that ſuperiority of rank and power which his ſuffragan 


„W Malmſ. hiſt. novel. I. 2. p. 108. 109. 
+ R. Hoveden, annal. p. 280. col. 1. 
Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 300. Diceto apud X ſcript, col. 508. 
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council. Yeſterday this great queſtion, Which of the two 


* claimants hath the beſt right to the crown? was canvaſſed pri- 
vately by the clergy of England, to whom it chiefly belongs 
*© to elet and ordain kings. And now, having invoked the 


divine direction, we elect and chuſe the daughter of the late 


<* pacific, glorious, rich, good, and incomparable King Henry, 


to be the miſtreſs of England and Normandy, and we promiſe 


% her our obedience and fealty *.“ All who were preſent gave 
their aſſent to this, either by gentle acclamations or by ſilence. 
On the third day the deputies of the city of London were intro- 
duced to the council, and petitioned the Legate, the Archbiſhop, 
and all the clergy, to procure the liberty of their king. To con- 
vince them that this could not be granted, the Legate repeated 
the oration he had made the day before; and then added, That 
it very ill became the citizens of London, who were regarded 
&« as a kind of nobles in England, to favour that party of the 
% nobility, who had abandoned their prince in battle, who had 
„ perſuaded him to diſhonour holy church, and who ſeemed 
* to court the Londoners with no other view than to ſqueeze 
“ money from them f.“ The council broke up on the fourth day, 
after excommunicating ſome of the moſt active barons of the 
King's party. | 

The war between the parties of the Empreſs and King Stephen | 
having taken a different turn in the courſe of this year, and that 
prince having obtained his liberty, in exchange for the Earl of 
Glouceſter, the Legate changed his party once more, and openly 
declared for the King and againſt the Empreſs. In conſequence of 
this change he called a national council, which met at Weſtmin- 
ſter in the beginning of December. The King being intro- 
duced into the council, made bitter complaints of the rebellion 
of his ſubjects, and of the injuries that he and his friends had 
ſuſtained. The legate exerted all his eloquence to excuſe his for- 


* W. Malmſ. hiſt. novel, t. 2. p. 1056. + 19. ibid. 
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mer conduct, declaring, that every thing he had done in favour 


of the Counteſs of Anjou (the name he now gave the Empreſs) 


had been the effect of conſtraint and force. Though few believed 
him, none ventured to contradict him but one layman, who 
ſtood up, and boldly affirmed, that the Empreſs had come into 
England in conſequence of his frequent and earneſt folicitations, 
and had done nothing but by his direction and advice. The 
Legate, without loſing his temper, or making any anſwer, pro- 
ceeded, with a grave face, to excommunicate all the diſturbers 
of the public peace, and favourers of the Counteſs of Anjou “. 

The Legate held a council at London about the middle of Lent 
this year, in order to provide ſome ſecurity to the perſons and 
poſſeſſions of the clergy, from that violence to which they were 
expoſed in the civil wars. With this view the following canon 
was made: That none who violated a church or church-yard, 
* or laid violent hands on a clerk, ſhould be abfolved from ex- 
communication by any but the Pope.” By this canon (ſays a 
contemporary hiſtorian) the rapacity of the kites was a little re- 
ſtrained f. | 

The Legate, elated by his legantine authority, and his great 
intereſt at the court of Rome, is ſaid to have formed a ſcheme of 
getting Wincheſter erected into an archbiſhopric by the Pope. 
This ſcheme, if we may believe an ancient hiſtorian, was carried 
ſo far, that Pope Lucius ſent the Legate a pall, and intended to 
have aſſigned him ſeven biſhops for his ſuffragans T. However this 
may be, this deſign was diſappointed either by the death of the 
Pope, the confuſions of the times, or ſome other cauſe. 

Theobald Archbiſhop of Canterbury had been greatly morti- 
fed by that ſuperiority of rank and power which his ſuffragan 


* W Nalmſ. hiſt. novel. I. 2. p. 108. 109. 
R. Hoveden, annal. p. 280. col. 1. | 
Anglia Sacra, t. 1. p. 300, Diceto apud X ſcript, col. 508. 
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the Biſhop of Winckeſter poſſeſſed, by his legantine commiſſion, 


and his near relation to the King. Many diſputes aroſe between 
theſe two prelates, which were carried to the court of Rome, and 
proſecuted with great eagerneſs . Pope Eugenius III. propoſed 
to hold a council at Rheims in Lent, A. D. 1148, to which he 
ſummoned the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral Engliſh 
biſhops. The Legate perſuaded his brother King Stephen to pro— 
hibit the Primate from attending that council; hoping, that if the 
Archbiſhop {lighted that prohibition, he would offend the King; 
and if he obeyed it, he would incur the diſpleaſure of the Pope. 
In this dilemma, Theobald, chuſing rather to diſobey his ſecular 


than his ſpiritual ſovereign, made his eſcape out of England, and 


was honourably received by the Pope at Rheims. If ever Theo- 
bald received a commiſſion, as. ſome authors affirm, of being 
legatus natus, as it was called, it was probably at this time f. On 
his return to England, he was ſo ill received by Stephen, that 
he thought proper to retire again to France, till a kind of recon- 
ciliation was patched up, that was never cordial on either fide . 

Theobald Archhiſhop of Canterbury being now reſtored to his 
ſee, and alſo inveſted with the legantine authority, held a gene- 


ral council of the Englith clergy, at London, about the middle 


of Lent, A. D. 1151. We hear of no canons that were made in | 
this council; and though King Stephen, his eldeſt ſon Prince 


 Fuſtace, and the chief nobility of England, were preſent, its 


peace was much diſturbed, and its authority diminiſhed, by ap- 
peals to Rome from its decrees, of which no fewer than three 


were taken ||. This practice of appealing to Rome from an 


Engliſh council, had only been introduced a few years before, by 
the late legate, Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter; and ſo great pro- 
greſs had it already made, that all eccleſiaſtical cauſes of import- 


ance were finally determined in the court of Rome, 


* Gervas apud X ſcript, col. 1665. + Antiquit. Britan. p. 127. 
1 Gervas apud & ſcript, col. 1666. Hen. Hunt. 1. 8. p. 227. 
| . England, 
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England, in the three laſt years of King Stephen's reign, was a 
ſcene of ſo great confuſion, that no eccleſiaſtical councils were 
held; and the diſputes which then began to ariſe between ſeveral 
rich abbeys, and the biſhops of thoſe dioceſſes in which they 
lay, about their exemption from epiſcopal juriſdiction, will 
fall more properly to be related in the next ſection. Death put an 
end to the unfortunate life and unhappy reign of this prince, 
October 25th, A. D. 1154. 

In the period we have been now delineating, the papacy made 


great encroachments, both on the prerogatives of the crown, and 


the privileges of the church of England. On the prerogatives of 
the crown, by depriving the king of the right of granting inveſti- 
ture to his prelates, and diminiſhing his influence in their elec- 
tion; on the privileges of the church and clergy, by eitabiith- 
ing the legantine authority, —by enforcing celibacy on the in- 
ferior clergy, —and by drawing all eccleſiaſtical cauſes of import- 
ance to Rome, by appeals, | | 


AUTHENTIC materials for a church-hiſtory of Scotland are 
till very ſcanty in this period, and are chiefly to be found in the 
Engliſh hiſtorians. 


mended to Alexander I. King of Scotland by Henry I. and 
elected to ſupply that vacancy, A D. 1107. But a diſpute ha- 


ving ariſen between King Alexander and Thurſtan Archbiſhop of 


York, about the independency of the church of Scotland, the 
conſecration of Turgot did not immediately take . When 
this diſpute had ſubſiſted above a year, Henry I. ww old, and 
prevailed upon Thurſtan to confecrare the elect of ot A iwiow's, 
without exacting a profeſſion of canonical obedience, leaving the 
rights of all parties entire, to be determined on ſome ſuture oc- 
calion *. Turgot was accordingly conſecrated at York, Auguſt rt, 


* Sim. Dunelm, apud X ſcrip, col. 207, 
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A. D. 1109; from whence he went into Scotland, and governed 
that church for ſome years with prudence, and in peace *. At 
length, ſome difference breaking out between the King and him, 
he obtained leave to pay a viſit to his friends in England; where 
he died, at Durham, March zoth, A. D. 1115 f. | | 
One William, a monk of St Edmund{bury, ſcems to have ſuc- 


ceeded Turgot in the ſee of St Andrew's; but he either reſigned 
or was deprived before his conſecration : after which there was 
a vacancy of conſiderable duration 4. At length King Alexander 
ſent a letter to Ralph Archbilhop of Canterbury, A. D. 1120, de- 
ſiring him to {end Eadmerus, one of the monks of his cathedral, 


of whom he had heard a high character, into Scotland, to be 
raiſed to the primacy of his Kingdom, With this deſire the. 


Archbiſhop, having allo obtained the conſent of King Henry, 


joyfully complied ; and Eadmerus was diſpatched with a very 
ſtrong letter of recommendation, He was kindly received by the 
King; and, on the third day after his arrival, he was elected 
Biſhop of St Andrew's, with much unanimity. But on the very 


day after his election, an unhappy diſpute aroſe between the King 


and him, in a private conference about his conſecration, Ead- 
merus having been a conſtant companion of the late and of the 


preſent Archbiſhops of Canterbury, was a violent ſtickler for the 
prerogatives of that ſee. He therefore told the King, that he 
was determined to be conſecrated by none but the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, who he believed to be the primate of all Britain. 
Alexander, who was a fierce prince, and ſupported the indepen- 


dency of his crown and kingdom with great ſpirit, was ſo much 
offended,” that he broke off the conference in a violent paſſion, ' 


declaring, that the ſee of Canterbury had no pre-eminency over 
that of St Andrew's |]. This breach between the King and the 
Biſhop- elect became daily wider, till at length Eadmerus, de- 


* Chron. Melrofs, ad 2nn, 1199. + Sim, Dunelm. col, 208, 
1 Eadmer. p. 132. I Id. Ibid 
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ſpairing of recovering the royal favour, ſent his paſtoral ring to 
the King, and laid his paſtoral ſtaff on the high altar, from 
whence he had taken it, and, abandoning his bifhopric, rerurn- 
ed to England. He was kindly received by the Archbiſhop and 
clergy of Canterbury, though they diſapproved of his ſtiffneſs, 
and thought him too haſty in forſaking the honourable ſtation to 


which he had been called. Nor was it long before Eadmerus - 


became ſenſible of his error, and defirous of correcting it. With 
this view he wrote a long ſubmiſſive letter to the King of Scotland, 
intreating his leave to return to his biſhopric, promiſing com- 
phance with his royal pleaſure in every thing reſpecting his con- 
ſecration, which was accompanied by an epiltle to the ſame pur- 
poſe from the Archbithop *. But theſe letters, which were writ- 
ten A. D. 1122, did not produce the deſired effect. 

King Alexander I. had ſucceeded ſo ill in his applications to 
England, that he determined to raiſe one of his own ſubjects to 
the primacy of his kingdom ; and Robert, Prior of Scone, was 
elected Biſhop of St Andrew's in January, A. D. 1124 f. But 
the ſame difficulties occurring about his conſecration, it did not 
take place till long after the death of King Alexander, which hap- 


pened April 26th this year. This prince was a conſiderable bene- 
factor to the church, founded the abbeys of Scone and St Co- 
lumbe, was at much expence in collecting relicks and clerical or- 


naments ; and though naturally haughty in his deportment, be- 
haved with much condeſcenſion to the clergy |. . 

The reign of St David, who ſucceeded his brother Alexan- 
der, was the golden age of the church and churchmen in Scot- 
and, The famous John de. Crema arrived in Scotland, A. D. 


1126, as legate from the Pope, and held a council at 


Rokeſborough, in which the King was preſent. But the decrees 
of this, as well as of many other Scotch councils, are loſt, 


though it is probable they were much the ſame with thoſe of the 


* 19. Ibid, p. 139. 140. | + Sim. Dunelm. apud X ſcript, col. 251. 
7 Ethelred, apud X ſcript. col. 368. 
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council which was celebrated ſoon after at London, and chiefly 
intended to enforce the celibacy of the clergy *. In the courſe of 
his reign, King David erected the four biſhopricks of Roſſe, Bre- 


chin, Dunkeld, and Dumblane; founded and endowed the ab- 


beys of Jedburgh, Kelſo, Melroſe, Newbottle, Holyroodhouſe, 
Einloſſe, Cambuſkenneth, Dundrennan, and Holmcuttram in 
Cumberland ; beſides ſeveral religions houſes in Newcaſtle, Car- 
liſle, Berwick, and other places 7. The performance of all this 
in twenty-nine years, by the ſovereign of ſo ſmall a ſtate as Scot- 
land, was certainly too great an exertion, and muſt have greatly 
diminiſhed the lands and revenues of the crown, This pious 
prince died at Carliſle, May 25th, A. D. 1154, exactly five 


months before the death of King Stephen . 


SECT m 


The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, ſrom A. D. 1 154, 10 A. D. 
1189. | 


HovcH the court of Rome had made great incroachments 

both on the independency of the church, and the preroga- 
tives of the crown, of England, in the preceding period, that court 
was far from being ſatisfied with its acquiſitions, but continued 
to proſecute its ambitious ſchemes with unwearied ardour and 
conſummate policy. This occaſioned ſuch violent colliſions be- 
tween the crown and mitre, in the reign of Henry II. as very 


* Simeon Dunelm. col. 252. 253. | | | | | 
+ Chron. de Mailros, p. 165. 196. 157- Simeon Dunelm, col, 28 1. Ailred apud X. 


leript. col. 348. | + Simeon Dunelm. col, 221, 
much 
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much diſturbed the government, andeven ſhook the thr one of that 
great prince. 

One of the firſt eccleſiaſtical affairs that gave Henry II. any 
trouble, was the claim which ſome of the richeſt abbeys began a- 


of their biſhops. A diſpute on this ſubject between Walter Ab- 
bot of Battle abbey, and his dioceſan Hilary Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
was agitated in ſeveral councils in this and the two ſucceeding 
years ; and at length was determined in favour of the Abbot, 
who pleaded a charter of exemption granted to his abbey by its 
founder William the Conqueror &. The ſucceſs of this abbot en- 
couraged the hopes and inflamed the ambition of his brethren, 
ſome of whom did not ſcruple to forge charters of exemption, 
But theſe forgeries were ſo ill executed, that they were generally 
detected T. This engaged others to apply to Rome for bulls, ſub- 
jecting themſelves immediately to the Pope, and exempting them 
from the juriſdiction. of their ordinaries. Robert, Abbot of St 
Albans, was the firſt who- obtained ſuch a bull from Pope A- 
drian IV. an Engliſhman, who had ſpent ſome years of his youth 
in the abbey of St Albans . Abbot Robert did not owe his ſuc- 
ceſs entirely to this circumſtance : for his hiſtorian acquaints us, 
that he preſented his Holineſs with three mitres and a pair of ſan- 
dals of exquiſite workmanſhip, and divided two hundred marks 
among the bloodſuckers of the court. This Abbot ſoon after ob- 
tained, by the ſame means, two other bulls; the one granting 
tim and his ſucceſſors permiſſion to wear the Epiſcopal orna- 
ments, and the other appointing the parochial proceſſions and of- 
ferings of Hertfordſhire, at Whitſuntide, to be made to the 
church of St Albans, and not to the cathedral of Lincoln |. 
Theſe bulls, which diminiſhed both the power and revenues of 
the biſhop of Lincoln, gave riſe to violent diſputes with that pre- 


®* Spelman Concil, t. 2. p. 53.— 358. + Petr, Bleſenſ. epiſt. 69. p. 102 
4 M. Paris, Vit. Abbat. p. 46. Id. ibid. p- 47. | 
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late; which, by the mere force of bribery, terminated in favour 
of the abbey *. Many 'other abbots, in different parts of Eng- 
land, made ſimilar applications to the court of Rome; and, by 
employing the ſame means, obtained the ſame exemptions, and 


became mitred abbots. This innovation very much diſturbed 


the ancient order of church-government, by diminiſhing the e- 


piſcopal and encreaſing the papal power. But none felt the fatal 


effects of theſe exemptions ſo ſenſibly as thoſe who had obtained 
them. For the exempted abbots were ſo much haraſſed by ex- 


penſive journies to Rome, and by the various exactions of that 
inſatiable court, that they had great reaſon to lament the ſuccel; 


of their ambition. ä | | 

Henry II. in the ſecond year of his reign, inadvertently con- 
tributed to exalt the power and pretenſions of the Pope, (under 
which he and his ſucceſſors ſo ſeverely ſmarted), by accepting a 
grant of the kingdom of Ireland from Adrian IV. For the ſoli- 
citing or even accepting of this grant, was a plain acknowledge- 
ment, that the Pope had a right to deprive the Iriſh princes of 
their dominions, and to beſtow them upon another: and in the 
body of the grant his Holineſs takes care to mention this acknow- 
ledgement. For it is undeniable, (ſays he), and your Majeſty 
% acknowledges it, that all iſlands on which Chriſt, the Sun of 
“ Righteouſneſs, hath ſhined, and which have received the Chri- 
e ſtian faith, belong of right to St Peter, and the Moſt Holy Ro- 
man Church f.“ A dangerous propoſition, to which a king of 
England ought never to have given any countenance. But the 
wiſeſt princes are ſometimes ſo blinded by their ambition, as 
not to ſee the moſt obvious conſequences of their conduct. 

A company of about thirty men and women, who ſpoke tlie 
German language, appeared in England at this time, and ſoon 
attracted the attention of government by the ſingularity of their 
religious practices and opinions. It is indeed very difficult to 


e 14. Ibid. p. 48. — 53. + M. Paris, bit, p. 67. 
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diſcover with certainty what their opinions were, becauſe they 
are recorded only by our monkiſh hiſtorians, who ſpeak of them 


with much aſperity. They were apprehended, and brought before 
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a council of the clergy at Oxford. Being interrogated about their 


religion, their teacher, named Gerard, a man of learning, an- 
ſwered, in their name, that they were Chriſtians, and believed 
the doctrines of the apoſtles. Upon a more particular inqui- 
ry, it was found, that they denied ſeveral of the received 
doctrines of the church, as purgatory, prayers for the dead, 
and the invocation of ſaints; and, refuſing to abandon thoſe 
damnable hereſies, as they were called, they were condemned as 
incorrigible heretics, and delivered to the ſecular arm to be pu- 
niſhed. The King, at the inſtigation of the clergy, commanded 
them to be branded with a red-hot iron on the forehead, to be 
whipt through the ſtreets of Oxford, and having their cloaths cut 
| ſhort by their girdles, to be turned out into the open fields, all 
perſons being forbidden to afford them any ſhelter or relief under 
the ſevereſt penalties, This cruel ſentence was executed in its 
outmoſt rigour; and it being the depth of winter, all theſe un- 
happy perſons periſhed with cold and hunger *. Theſe ſeem to 
have been the firſt who ſuffered death in Britain, for the vague 
and variable crime of hereſy; and it would have been much to 
the honour of our country if they had been the laſt. 


On the death of Adrian IV. September 1ſt, A. D. 11 59, there | 


happened another ſchiſm in the papacy ; Octavian, who aſſumed 
the name of VicToR III. being choſen by one part of the cardi- 
nals; and Roland, who took the name of ALEXANDER LIT. by an- 
other, The firſt of theſe was received as Pope by the Emperor 


1160, 
Schiſm in 
the papacy. 


Frederic; while the Kings of France and England, after ſome de- 


liberation, acknowledged the latter T. This ſchiſm continued a- 
bout fifteen years, and was the occaſion of much confuſion in 
the church, 


* W. Neubrig. I. 2. c. 13. Item. p. 631. J. Brompt, col. 1050. 
+ Du Pin, cent. 12. p. 116. 
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Theobald Archbiſhop of Canterbury died, April 18th, A, D. 
1161, in the twenty- ſecond year of his pontificate; and, after a 
vacancy of more than a year, was ſucceeded by one who makes a 
moſt conſpicuous figure in the eccleſiaſtical annals of England, 
This was the famous Thomas Becket, who was the occaſion of 
much political contention during his life, and the object of much. 
ſuperſtitious veneration after his death. He was born in London, 
A. D. 1119; and ſtudied in the univerſities of Oxford, Paris, 
and Bononia, the moſt celebrated ſears of learning in thoſe 
times *, Having got into the family and favour of Archbiſhop 
Theobald, he was made archdeacon of Canterbury and provoſt of 
Beverly; and, by the earneſt recommendation of that prelate to 


Henry II. he was appointed Chancellor of England, A. D. 1158 f. 


In this ſtation he paid his court ſo ſucceſsfully to his royal 
maſter, not only by his dexterity in buſineſs, but alſo by his 


ſplendid manner of living, and agreeable converſation, that he 


became his greateſt favourite, and his chief companion in his 
amuſements. The King was in Normandy when he heard of 
Theobald's death, and immediately reſolved to raiſe his chancel- 
lor to the primacy, in hopes of governing the church of England 
by his means in perfect tranquillity, The Empreſs Maud, the 
King's mother, endeavoured to diſſuade her ſon from this de- 


ſign, and the clergy and biſhops of England oppoſed the promo- 


tion of Becket, which retarded it above a year 1. But ſuch was 
Henry's fondneſs for his favourite, that he was deaf to all advice, 
and overcame all oppoſition, and the Chancellor was elected 
Archbiſhop at Weſtminſter, June zd, and was conſecrated at Can- 
terbury, June 6th, A. D. 1162 ||. A. 

As ſoon as Becket found himſelf firmly ſeated in the archi- 


epiſcopal chair of Canterbury, he ſuddenly changed his whole de- 


1 J. Brompt. apud X ſcript. col. 1052. Gervas, Thid, col. 1668. 
+ ]. Brompt. col. 1957. 1058, t Epiſt, Divi Thome, 1, 1. epiſt. 126. p. 190. 
|| Gervas, col. 1659. 
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portment and manner of life, and from the gayeſt and moſt 


o . * 
luxurious courtier, became the moſt auſtere and ſolemn monk *. 


One of his firſt actions after his promotion, equally irritated and 
ſurpriſed the King. This was his reſignation of the chancellor's 
office, without having conſulted the inclination of his beneficent 
maſter, by whom he had been loaded with wealth and honours . 
Before Henry returned to England, in January, A. D. 1163, he 
had received ſo many complaints of the ſeverities of the new 
| primate, that he became ſenſible, when it was too late, that he had 
made a wrong choice. When Becket therefore waited upon him 
at Southampton, it was obſerved by the whole court, that though 
he was treated with reſpect, he was not received with the ſame 


marks of friendſhip as on former occaſions T. The King at the 


ſame time gave a ſtill plainer proof of his diſlatisfation with the 
Primate, by obliging him to reſign the archdeaconry of Canter- 
bury, which he did with great reluctance . 

Alexander III. the Pope acknowledged by the Kings of France 
and England, held a general council of the prelates of his party 
at Tours, in April, A. D. 1163 *. The Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury was preſent at this council ; and was treated with every poſ- 

fible mark of reſpect and honour by the Pope and Cardinals, 
| who were not ignorant that vanity and the love of admiration 
were his predominant paſſions FF. It is highly probable, that 
at this interview Becket was animated by the Pope in his deſign 
of becoming the champion for the liberties of the church, and 
the immunities of the clergy. This much at leaſt is certain, that, 
ſoon after his return, he began to proſecute this deſign with leſs 
reſerve than formerly, which produced an open breach between 
him and his ſovereign TT. 


| + Quacdrilog. I. 1. c. 22, 
** Du Pin, cent. 12, p. 213. 


Id. Ibid, 
Id. Ibid. 


+ Diceto apud X ſcript. col. 534. 


Tf Vita S. T. Becket, c. 14+ p. 28. 
1} Inett's Church hiſt, b. 2. c. 12. p. 238. 
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Nothing could be more oppoſite than the ſentiments and views 


of the King and Primate, concerning the immunities and inde- 


pendency which began to be chimed by the clergy about this 
time. The former was determined to be the ſovereign of all his 
ſubjects, clergy as well as laity; to oblige them to obey his laws, 
or to anſwer for their diſobedience in his courts of juſtice: the latter 
maintained, that the clergy were ſubject only to the laws of the 


church, were to be judged only in ſpiritual e and to be pu- 


niſhed only by eccleſiaſtical cenſures *. 

The diſſolute lives of the clergy at this time, and the atrocious 
crimes committed by ſome of them, made it neceſſary to bring 
this queſtion to a ſpeedy iſſue f. In order to this, the King 
called a council of the clergy and nobility at Weſtminſter ; which 
he opened with an excellent ſpeech, in which he complained of 
the miſchiefs occaſioned by the thefts, robberies, and murders, 
committed by the clergy, with impunity; and concluded with 
requiring, that the Archbiſhop and the other biſhops would con- 
ſent, that when a clerk was degraded for any crime, he ſhould 
be immediately delivered to. the King's officers, that he might be 
puniſhed for the ſame crime, according to the laws of the land J. 
The Primate, dreading the compliance of the other biſhops with 
ſo reaſonable a demand, earneſtly intreated that they might be 
allowed to hold a private conference amongſt themſelves before 
they returned an anſwer; which was granted. In this confer- 
ence, the other biſhops acknowledged, that the King's demand 
appeared to them to be agreeable to reaſon, law, and ſcripture. 
But the Primate inſiſted with ſo much warmth and obſtinacy on 
the immunities granted to the clergy by the canons of the church, 
that he filenced all his brethren, and perſuaded them to return: 


* Gervas apud X ſcript. col. 1670. Vita S. Thomæ, p. 33. R. Hoveden, pars. 
poſterior, p. 232. col, 2. + W. Neubrigens, I. 2. c. 16. p. 158. 
4 Stephanides, Vita S. Thomz, p. 29. 
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this anſwer to the King, — That they could not comply with his 
demand. On this the council broke up in confuſion *. 

Though Henry had not been ſucceſsful in his firſt attempt to 
perſuade the clergy to relinquiſh the pernieious immunities to 
which they laid claim, he determined to carry his point, if poſ- 
fible, and had frequent conferences with the Primate and other 
prelates, in which he employed every art to prevail upon them 
to comply with his deſire. At length, by the earneſt intreaties 
of his friends, Becker began to yield a little; and waiting upon 
the King at Oxford, he conſented to promiſe obedience to the 
| laws of the land, without annexing to this promiſe, as he had 
always done before, a faving of the privileges of his order f. 
The King, highly pleaſed with this ſucceſs, and reſolving to have 
this conſent of the prelates to obey the laws of the land without 
reſerve, ratified in the moſt ſolemn manner, called a parliament 
or great council of the clergy and barons to meet at Clarendon, 


on the feſtival of St Hilary, A. D. 1164 f. But before the meet- 


ing of this aſſembly, Becket had again changed his mind, and 
when he appeared before the council, he obſtinately refuſed to 
promiſe obedience to the laws in the terms to which he had a- 
_ greed at Oxford. At this the King was equally diſappointed and 


enraged, the moſt violent debates between the biſhops and the 


barons enſued, which continued three days, in which time every 
poſſible mean was uſed to overcome the obſtinacy of the Primate, 
and even threats of immediate violence were not ſpared. At laſt, 
by the tears and intreaties of two Knights-Templars, Richard of 
Haſtings, and Hoſteus of Bolonia, for whom he had a great e- 
ſteem, he was again ſoftened, and appearing before the council, 
he, with all the other biſhops, ſolemnly promiſed and ſwore, in 
the words of truth, and without any referve, to obey all the royal 
| laws and cuſtoms which had been eſtabliſhed in England in the 


Id. Ibid. p. 31. ; + Vita S. Thomæ, c. 20. p. 37. 
Servas apud X ſcript. eol. 1385. 
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reign of his Majeſty's grandfather Henry I, *. Theſe laws and 
cuſtoms, commonly called the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, were put 
in writing, read in the council, and one copy of them delivered 
to the Primate, another to the Archbiſhop of York, and a third 
depoſited among the records of the kingdom f. Theſe famous 
conſtitutions, which were ſixteen in number, reduced eccleſiaſtics 
of all denominations to a due ſubjection to the laws of their 
country, limited the juriſdiction of ſpiritual courts, guarded a- 
gainſt appeals to Rome, and the pronouncing of interdicts and 
excommunications, without the conſent of the King or his juſti- 
ciary . In a word, they were in all reſpects wiſe and juſt ; but 
at the ſame time ſo evidently calculated to put a ſtop to the en- 
croachments of the court of Rome, and to ſet bounds to the ex- 
travagant immunities of the clergy, that they were equally o- 
dious to both; who never ſpeak of them but in the harſheſt 
terms ||. Henry made ſome attempts to prevail upon the Pope, 
who was under great obligations to him, to give his ſanction 
to the Conſtitutions of Clarendon ; but in vain **. 

As it was with viſible reluctance that Becket had ſworn to obey 
thoſe hated conſtitutions ; ſo he ſoon began to give indications of 
his repentance, by extraordinary acts of mortification, and by 
refraining from performing the ſacred offices of his function f. 
He alſo diſpatched a ſpecial meſſenger, with an account of what 
had happened, to the Pope; who ſent him a bull, releaſing 
from the obligation of his oath, and enjoining him to reſume 
the duties of his ſacred office FF. But though this bull reconciled 


his conſcience to the violation of his oath, it did not diſpel his 


fears of the royal indignation ; to avoid which he determined to 


Vita S. Thom, I. 1. c. 21. p. 39. f Gervas apud X ſcript. col. 1386. 1388. 
+ Id. Ibid. M. Paris, p. 71. Spelman, con. t. 2. p. 63. 64. NM. Paris, p. 71. 
** Epiſtole, Tho. Cantuar. I. 1, ep. 4. p. 12. T Vita S. Thomæ, c. 22. p. 40. 
T M. Paris, p. 71. 72. 
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retire privately out of the kingdom. With this intention he 
went to the port of Romney, accompanied only by two faithful 
friends, and there embarked for France; but being twice put back 
by contrary winds, he landed, and returned to Canterbury. A- 
bout the ſame time the King's officers came to that city, with or- 
ders to ſeize his goods and revenues; but, on his appearing, they 
deſiſted from executing theſe orders . Conſcious that he had 
tranſgreſſed thoſe laws which he had ſworn to obſerve, by at- 
tempting to leave the kingdom without permithon, he waited up- 


on the King at Waodſtock ; who received him without any other 


expreſſion of diſpleaſure, than aſking him, if he had left England 
becauſe he thought it too little to contain them both f. 

Soon after this interview, freſh miſunderſtandings aroſe be- 
tween the King and the Primate, who publicly protected the 
clergy from thoſe puniſhments which their crimes deſerved, and 
flatly refuſed to obey a ſummons to attend the King's court. 
Henry was ſo much enraged at thoſe daring inſults on the laws 
and the royal authority, that he determined to call him to an ac- 
count for them before his peers, in a parliament which he ſum- 


moned to meet at Northampton, October 17th, A. D. 1164 f. 


This parliament was uncommonly full, as the whole nation was 
deeply intereſted in the iſſue of this conteſt between the crown 
and the mitre ||. On the firſt day, the King in-perſon accuſed the 
Archbiſhop of contumacy, in refuſing to attend his court when 
he was ſummoned: againſt which accuſation, having made only 
a very weak defence, he was unanimouſly found guilty, by the bi- 
| thops, as well as by the temporal barons, and all his goods and 


chattels were declared to be forfeited *. To this ſentence Becket, 


with much reluctance, ſubmitted ; and the King agreeing to ac- 


1d Thid. Vita 8. Thomæ, c. 21. p. 22. Diceto apud X ſcript. col. 537. 
+ Vita S. Thomæ, p. 43. tj M. Paris, p. 72. 
See Appendix to Lord Lyttelton's hiſtory of Henry II. vol. 4. octavo, p. 428. 
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cept of five hundred pounds for the forfeiture, the biſhops be- 


came ſureties for their Primate, On the ſecond day of the par- 


liament, the King made a demand of five hundred pounds which 
he had lent to Becket when he was Chancellor; who alledged, 
in his own defence, that this ſum had been given to him, and 
not lent, But not being able ro produce any evidence of this 
grant, he was adjudged to repay the money. To this ſentence he 
alſo ſubmitted ; and prevailed upon five of his vaſſals to become 
his ſureties, the biſhops declining to be any further bound *. 


But, on the third day, being Saturday, a much heavier demand 
was made on the Archbiſhop by the King, who gave in a charge 


of no leſs a ſum than two hundred and fifty thouſand marks, 
which he affirmed that prelate had received from vacant benc- 
fices, while he was chancellor, and required the parliament to 
oblige him to account for that ſum. Becket, aſtoniſhed at this 
demand, begged leave to conſult with his brethren the biſhops 
a-part, before he returned an anſwer; which was granted. 
When theſe prelates had retired into a ſeparate room, and - 
their Primate had demanded their advice, they differed very 
widely in their opinions ; ſome (who were in the intereſt of the 
court) adviſing him to reſign his ſee, as the only means of ap- 


peaſing the King's wrath, and preſerving himſelf from ruin; 


while others oppoſed this as a dangerous precedent, and too great 
an act of ſubmiſſion to the civil power. When they could not 
come to any unanimous reſolution, Becket ſent meſſengers to the 
King and barons, to crave a ſhort delay; which was granted till 
Monday r. The proceedings of this day ſtruck terror into ſo many 
of Becket's retainers, that when he returned to his lodgings, he 
was attended by very few. On Monday he was ſeized with a 
violent colic, which put it out of his power to appear in parlia- 
ment; but he ſent a ſolemn promiſe, that he would appear on 
the next day, though he ſhould be carried in his bed. Early on 
Tueſday morning many of the biſhops waited upon him in his 


PF Id. Ibid. c. 26. p. 48. + Id, Ibid. c. 27. p. 48. 49. 50. 
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chamber, and earneſtly intreated him to reſign his office; aſſuring 
him, that if he did not, he would be tried for perjury and high 
treaſon. But he reproached them bitterly for deſerting him in 
this conteſt; charged them not to preſume to fit in judgement 
upon their primate; and aſſured them, that though he ſhould be 
burnt alive, he would not abandon his ſtation, nor forſake his 
flock. Having celebrated maſs, he ſet out from his houſe, 


dreſſed in his pontifical robes, with a conſecrated hoſt in one 
hand; and when he approached the hall where the King and 


parliament ſar, he took the croſs from the bearer, and carried 1t 


in the other hand *. When the King was informed of the po- 


{ture in which the Primate was advancing, he retired haſtily into 
an inner room, commanding all the biſhops and barons ro fol- 


low him. Here he complained in very ſevere terms of the in- 


tolerable audacity of Becket; and was anſwered by the barons, 


* That he had always been a vain and obſtinate man, and ought 
never to have been raiſed to ſo high a ſtation: That he had 
* been guilty of high treaſon, both againſt the King and king- 
* dom; and they demanded that he ſhould be immediately pu- 
** niſhed as a traitor F, The clamours of the barons againſt 


Becket became ſo loud and vehement, that Roger Archbiſhop of 
York, apprehending that they would proceed to acts of violence, 


_ retired haſtily, that he might not be a witneſs of the bloody ſcene. 

The Biſhop of Exeter went into the great hall, where the Primate 
far almoſt alone, and, falling at his feet, conjured him to take 
pity on himſelf and on his brethren, and preſerve them all from 
deſtruction, by complying with the King's will. But, with a 
ſtern countenance, he commanded him to begone. The biſhops, 
_ apprehenſive of incurring the indignation of the Pope, if they 
proceeded to fit in judgement on their primate, and of the King 
and barons if they refuſed, begged that they might be allowed 


* 14, Ibid. c. 30. | + 19. Ibid. c. 31. 
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guilty of perjury and treaſon ; and ſent out certain barons to 


at the head of theſe barons, addreſſing himſelf to Becket, ſaid, 


given to the church free, and diſcharged from all claims, when 
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to hold a private conſultation ; which was granted. After de- 
liberating ſome time, they agreed to renounce all ſubjection to 
Becket as their primate ; to proſecute him for perjury before the 
Pope; and, if poſſible, to procure his depoſition. - This reſolu- 
tion they reported to the King and barons; who, not knowing 
that Becket had already obtained a bull from the Pope, abſolving 
him from his oath, too raſhly gave their conſent; and the biſhops 
went into the hall in a body, and intimated their reſolution to 

the Archbiſhop; who, not deigning to give them any anſwer, ex- 
cept, ** 1 hear,” a profound ſilence enſued . In the mean time, 
the King and barons came to a reſolution, that if the Archbiſhop 
did not immediately give in his accounts, they would declare him 


communicate this reſolution. Robert Earl of Leiceſter, who was 


„The King commands you to come immediately, and give in 
% your accounts; or elſe hear your ſentence.” “ My ſentence !” 
cried he, ſtarting to his feet, No! my ſon, hear me firſt, I was 


] was elected Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and therefore I ne- 
ver will give any account. Beſides, my ſon, neither law nor 
*+* reaſon permits ſons to judge their father. I decline the ju- 
riſdiction of the King and barons, and appeal to God, and my 
Lord the Pope, by whom alone I am to be judged. For you, 
my brethren and fellow-biſhops, I ſummon you to appear be- 
fore the Pope, to be judged by him for having obeyed men 
rather than God. I put myſelf, the church of Canterbury, 
„ and all that belongs to it, under the protection of God, and 
the Pope, under whoſe protection I depart hence.“ On this 


he walked out of the hall in great ſtate, leaving the whole aſ- 


ſembly ſo much diſconcerted by his boldneſs, that none had the 
courage to ſtop him +. Some indeed purſued him with oppro- 


® 19. Ibid, c. 32. p. 55. 56. + Id. Ibid. c. 33. p. 57. 
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brious language, which he returned, When he a the 
ſtreet, he was received by a prodigious mob, who conducted 
him to his lodgings with loud acclamations. | 
which flattered his vanity, and increaſed his obſtinacy. 

In the evening, Becket, 1a order to conceal his intention of 
making his eſcape, ſent three biſhops to the King, to aſk his per- 
miſſion to retire out of the kingdom; about which Henry ſaid, 
he would deliberate with his council next day. The Primate, 
who never intended to wait the reſult of this deliberation, aroſe 
about midnight, and paſſing through a poſtern gate, left North- 
ampton with only two monks in his company. After lurking in 
different places, and travelling only by night, he arrived at Sand- 
wich, where he embarked on board a fiſher-boat before dawn, on 
Tueſday, November 1oth, (exactly two weeks after he left North- 
ampton), and towards evening landed at Boulogne “. 

The flight of the Archbiſhop occaſioned no ſmall buſtle as ſoon 
as it was known. His friends either concealed themſelves, or 
fled. The King convened the biſhops and barons, to conſider 
what was proper to be done on that event, which ſeems to have 
been unexpected. After ſpending ſome time in conſultation, it 
was agreed to ſend a ſplendid embaſſy, conſiſting of five biſhops, 
and ſeveral noblemen of the firſt rank, to the Pope, to proſecute 
the archbiſhop, and, if poſſible, to procure his depoſition. Theſe 
ambaſſadors were furniſhed with a large ſum of money, (which 
was well known to be the moſt prevailing advocate in the Papal 
court), and with. letters to the Earl of Flanders and the King 
of France, intreating thoſe princes not to afford the fugitive pre- 
late an aſylum in their dominions. It was alſo agreed, to pro- 
tec the friends and property of the Primate from all violence, till 
the iſſue of this embaſly ſhould be known; and a proclamation 
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Cent, XIl, was iſſued for that purpoſe *. The King's ambaſſadors ſailed 
481 from Dover about the ſame time that Becket ſailed from Sandwich, 
| | and they both arrived at St Omer's on the ſame day, November 
li 11th f. Here the latter lay concealed in a hermitage belonging 
1 to the abbey of St Bertin, till the departure of the former; when 
| he threw off his diſguiſe, reſumed his own name, (which he had 
| | exchanged for that of Brother Chriſtian), and was treated with 
j | the greateſt reſpect and kindneſs by the clergy and people of 
thoſe parts J. | 
In ſucceſs of When the Engliſh ambaſſadors arrived in the French court, 
the Englith 3 . | . 
ambafladors which was then at Compeigne, they met with a very cold recep- 
#7 -=S mh tion. Louis, who was a ſuperſtitious bigot, and a great admirer 
of Becket, with whom he held a private correſpondence, was 
much ſhocked at the following expreſſion in the King of Eng- 
land's letter, — Thomas, late Archbiſhop of Canterbury.“ Late 
| % Archbiſhop !” exclaimed he: — © Who hath depoſed him? Iam 
| | « a king as well as your maſter, and yet I have no power to de- 
_ © poſe the meaneſt clerk in my dominions.” He rejected all the 
requiſitions of the ambaſſadors; and plainly intimated, that he 
would protect the perſecuted prelate with all his power ||. The 
two monks who had accompanied Becket in his flight, followed 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors from St Omer's to the court of France; 
where they were received in the kindeſt manner by the King, who 
promiſed their . maſter his friendſhip and protection; adding, 
That it had always been the glory of the kings of France, to 
protect the perſecuted of all nations, eſpecially the clergy **. 
| Becker's a- From Compeigne the ambaſſadors proceeded to Sens, where the 
be to ane Pope then reſided ; being followed in this journey alſo by the a- 
. bove two monks; who were firſt admitted to an audience of his 
Holineſs, Herbert, one of thoſe monks, began his harangue in 


® 1d. ibid. I. 2. c. 1. p.63- Stephanidis vita Thome Cant. p. 48, | 
T Vita 8. Thomæ, I. 2. c. 5+ P. 68. ＋ 1d. Ibid. 1, 2. c. 5. 6. Id. ibid. c. 7. 
* Id. Ibid, | | 
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this canting ſtrain. Holy Father, your ſon Joſeph no longer 
a reigns in Egypt, but the Egyprians have almoſt killed him, 
„ and forced him to flee.” When he deſcribed the perſecutions 


which his maſter had endured in England, and the toils and dan- 


gers of his eſcape, the father of fathers (as he tells us) burſt in- 
to tears, and ſaid, © And doth your maſter ſtill live! He may 
claim the glory of a martyr, though he is in the fleſh *.” 
The Engliſn ambaſſadors were admitted to an audience of the 
Pope and Cardinals the day after. Robert Foliot Biſhop of Lon- 


don, who ſpoke firſt, uſing ſome ſevere expreſſions concern- 


ing the Archbiſhop, was interrupted by the Pope; which diſcon- 
certed him ſo much, that he could not proceed. Hilary Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, who was very vain of his eloquence, had no better 
fortune; for happening to pronounce a Latin word wrong, (opor- 
tnebat for oportebat), ſo loud a laugh was raiſed, that he was quite 
confounded and put to filence. The other three biſhops obſerving 


the ill ſucceſs of their brethren, ſaid bur little. The Earl of A- 


rundel, having apologized for his ignorance of the Latin lan- 
guage, made a ſpeech in Engliſh; in which he artfully extolled the 
authority of the Pope, before which, he ſaid, all the world bow- 
ed ; he magnified the veneration of his ſovereign for the perſon 


and character of his Holineſs, of which, he obſerved, the preſent 


embaſſy, conſiſting of the moſt honourable perſons in his king- 
dom was a proof; he even ſpoke in very refpectful terms of the 
Archbiſhop, and ſaid, that England might have been perfectly 
happy under a good prince, and an excellent paſtor, if an unfor- 
tunate difference had not broken out between them ; and conclu- 
ded, with intreating the Pope to reſtore peace between theſe two 
perſonages, by commanding the Archbiſhop to return to Eng- 
land, and by ſending a legate thither to terminate all their diſ- 


putes T7. 
This ſoothing ſpeech was very favourably heard; and the Pope, 


Id. Ibid, J. 2. c. 8. p. 72. 1 Id. ibid. 1.2. c. 9. p. 74. 75. 
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having conſulted with the cardinals, told the ambaſladors, that 
no anfwer could be given to their petition till the Archbiſhop had 
been heard. But the ambaſſadors inſiſting on an immediate an- 


ſwer, becauſe their maſter had commanded them to ſtay only 


three days, his Holineſs was thrown into great perplexity. Some 
of the cardinals, who had been ſecretly gained by the ambaſſa- 
dors, pleaded earneſtly for granting their petition ; and, as the 
ſchiſm ſtill ſubſiſted, the Pope was apprehenſive, that if he gave a 
flat denial, the King of England might abandon his party, and 
embrace that of his opponent. On the other hand, it was thought 
equally imprudent and diſhonourable, to abandon the Archbiſhop, 
who had ſuffered ſo much for the immunities of the clergy. The 
Pope, therefore, after ſome deliberation, adhered to his former 
anſwer : on which the ambaſladors left his court, and haſtened 
back to England, where they arrived about Chriſtmas, A. D. 
1164 | | . 

As ſoon as Becket was aſſured of the favour and protection of 
the King of France, he collected his ſcattered followers, and ſet 
out from St Omer's. When he arrived at Soiſſons, where the 
French court then reſided, the King paid him the firſt viſit, em- 
braced him in the moſt affectionate manner, and obliged him to 
accept of an order on the royal treaſury for every thing he need- 
ed while he remained in France. Having ſpent three days at Soiſ- 
ſons, he departed with a numerous retinue for Sens, which he en- 
tered in a kind of triumph, and was received with the greateſt re- 
ſpe and kindneſs by the Pope. Next day a ſolemn council of all 
the cardinals and prelates was held, in which he was ſeated on 
the Pope's right hand, and deſired to explain his cauſe without 
riſing from his ſeat, He made a very artful ſpeech ; in which he 
magnified the high favour in which he had long ſtood with the 
King of England, which he ſaid he could recover when he plea- 
ſed, if he would abandon the cauſe of the church, and ſubmit to 


Id, Ibid, I. 2. c. 9. p. 75. 76. 
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the conſtirutions of Clarendon. He then produced a copy of theſe 
conſtitutions, which he deſired might be read. Nothing could 
be better contrived than this to ſecure the favour of the Pope and 
cardinals, as ſeveral of theſe conſtitutions were directly calculated 


to abridge their power, and aboliſh their uſurpations. According 


ly they were no ſooner read, than the whole aſſembly broke out 
into the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of their abhorrence of them, and in- 
to the higheſt encomiums on the Archbiſhop, declaring, that his 
cauſe was the cauſe of God and the church, and that he ought 
to be ſupported . On the day after, in a private conſiſtory, 
Becket, ſtill further to ingratiate himſelf, reſigned his ſee into the 
hands of the Pope, pretending, that his conſcience was much 
diſquieted for his having been advanced to that dignity by the 
influence of the King. Some of the cardinals, who were ſecret- 
ly in the intereſt of the court of England, and by the hiſtorians 
of thoſe times are called the Phariſees, propoſed to accept of this 
reſignation, as the beſt way of terminating this diſpute; but the 
majority rejected this propoſal with diſdain, declaring, that if 
Becket was abandoned, no biſhop would dare to reſiſt his prince, 
and the church would be ramed. By their advice, the Pope re- 
ſtored the archbiſhoprick to Becket, with high encomiums on his 
piety and fortitude, at the ſame time appointing him to take up 
his refidence in the abbey of Pontigni, in Burgundy T). 
When Henry received the report of his ambaſſadors on their re- 
turn from Sens, he was highly offended both with the Pope and 
the Archbiſhop, and reſolved to make them feel the weight of his 
reſentment. In order to this, he prohibited the payment of Pe- 
ter- pence, and commanded all clerks who preſumed to appeal to 
the Pope, to be impriſoned 1. He alſo commanded all the goods 
and revenues of the Archbiſhop, and of all the clergy who adhe- 
red to him, to be ſeized, He did not even ſtop here, but confiſ- 


® 14. Ibid. p. 77. 78. + Id. Ibid. c. 12. p. 79. 80. 
+ Epiſtole Divi Thomæ, 1, 1. ep. 13. 14.15. Hoveden Annal p. 285. col. 1. 
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cated the eſtates, and baniſhed the perſons, of all the Primate's 


friends, retainers, and relations, to the number of about four 
hundred, obliging them to take an oath to preſent themſelves be- 
fore Becket, in hopes that the ſight of ſo many perſons involved 
in ruin on his account, would ſhake his reſolution, and induce 
him to ſubmit, But this ſtep was as imprudent as it was unjuſt. 
For it made the King appear in the light of a cruel tyrant, and 
excited univerſal coupling towards the Archbiſhop and his ex- 
iled friends, who were ſo hoſpitably entertained by the King of 
France, and his nobllity and clergy, that they lived more happily 
than in their own country * 

The Kings of France at England had an interview at G12ors, 
in Eaſter week, A. D. 1165, in which the affair of Becket was the 
chief ſubject of their negotiations. But as Henry inſiſted on the 
ſubmiſſion of the Archbiſhop to the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 
and Louis refuſed to withdraw his protection from him, nothing 
was concluded f. An interview was propoſed about the ſame 
time between King Henry and the Pope; which did not take 
place ; becauſe the King propoſed, that the Archbiſhop {ſhould 
not be preſent : To which his Holineſs returned this haughty an- 
ſwer,— ©* That no man had a right to exclude any perſon from 
<< the preſence of the ſovereign Pontiff, whoſe prerogative it had 
e always been, to protect oppreſſed exiles from the violence of the 


„ wicked, and even from the rage of princes 4. 


Henry was ſo much engaged for the greateſt part of this year, 
after his return from the continent, in his wars againſt the Princes 
of Wales, that he had no leiſure to attend to the affairs of the 
church, or of the exiled Archbiſhop, who continued to reſide in 
the abbey of Pontigni. In this retreat, his hiſtorians tell us, he 
ſpent his time in reading the ſcriptures, and in devout exerciſes, 
and ſometimes amuſed himſelf, by aſſiſting the monks in their 


* Stephanid. in vita 8. Thomæ, p. 52. Vita S. Thomæ, I. 2. c. 14. p. 82. 
+ J. Saliſbur. epiſt. 31. + Vita 8. Thomæ, I. 2, c. 16. p. 84. 
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rural labours . But there is ſufficient evidence, that he was far 
from being unmindful of his ſecular intereſts. For in this inter- 


val he wrote many letters to different perſons in England, in 


which he praiſes ſome for their adherence to, and reproaches o- 
thers for their apoſtaſy from the cauſe of God ; with which ho- 
nourable-appellation he dignified his own fide of the queſtion in 
his diſpute with the King T. He alſo engaged the Pope to write 
ſetters to ſeveral perſons in England, exhorting and commanding 
them to eſpouſe his cauſe . He had alſo agents in the courts of 


Rome and France, as well as in England, who laboured to in- 


creaſe the number of his friends, and to raiſe up enemies to his 


ſovereign [. At his inſtigation the Pope publiſhed a bull, annul- 


ling the ſentence pronounced in the firſt ſeſſion of the parliament 
of Northampton againſt Becket. for contumacy, on this inſolent 
pretence, that it did not become inferiors to judge their ſuperior . 
In the ſame ſtrain Becket wrote ſeveral letters to Henry, in which 
he plainly tells him, — That kings received all their power from 
the church; but prieſts received their power from Chriſt, and 
were the undoubted fathers and maſters of kings and princes ++. 
On theſe and other accounts, Henry was ſo much offended, both 
with the Archbiſhop and the Pope, that he began to entertain 
thoughts of abandoning the party of Alexander, and of embra- 
cing that of his rival Paſchal ; which he intimated in a letter to 
the Archbiſhop of Cologne tF. | 

Henry having returned to the continent-in the ſpring of this 


year, his diſpute with Becket became more violent. For that fu- 


rious prelate finding that his monitory and threatening letters 
had produced no effect, became impatient to ſtrike the laſt deci- 
ive blow, by pronouncing the ſentence of excommunication a- 


* Gervas apud X. ſcript. col. 1400. | 
+ Vide epiſtolas Thomæ Cantuaren. epiſt. 34, 40. 52. &Cc+ &c. 
1 Id. Ibid. | Baron Annal. ann. 1168. 
* Epiſtol. S. Thomæ, ep. 49, 1 Id. Ibid, ep. 64. 65. 66. t4 Id. Ibid. ep. 69. 
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gainſt his king and benefactor ; a ſentence which, in thoſe times, 
made the greateſt princes tremble on their thrones. But from 
this he was reltrained, for ſome time, by the greater timidity or 
creater policy of the Pope, who adviſed hiia to exerciſe a little 
longer forbearance with the prince, permitting him to do as he 
pleaſed with others *. In conſequence of this permiſſion he ex- 
communicated John of Oxford, who had been much emploz cd 
by the King, and ſuſpended the Bilhop of Saliſbury, for admit- 
ting John into the deanry of that church. He alſo excommuni- 


ted Richard de Lucy, chief juſticiary, and Joceline de Baliol, be- 


cauſe they had been the chief promoters of the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon ; with Ralph de Broc, Hugh de St Clare, and Thomas 
Fitz-Bernard, becauſe they had ſeized the poſſeſſions of the church 


of Canterbury. All theſe cenſures he notified in a letter directed 


to all the biſhops of the province of Canterbury; acquainting 
them at the ſame time, that he had delayed a little the excommu- 
nication of the King, in hopes of his repentance ; but that if he 
did not repent very ſoon, he would delay no longer F. | 

Not only the Biſhop of Saliſbury, but all the other biſhops and 
clergy, were alarmed at theſe violent proceedings, and more vio- 
lent threatenings ; and wrote a letter in the name of all the clergy 
of his province to their primate ; in which they repreſented, with 


great freedom, — his ingratitude to his gracious ſovereign, who 
had raiſed him from a low condition to the higheſt honours ; — 


the uncanonical means by which he had obtained his ſee; — the 
informality and ſeverity of his cenſures already pronounced; — 
the injuſtice and danger of thoſe which he meditated againſt the 
King ; —and concluded with an appeal to the Pope againſt all his 
proceedings J. But Becket was ſo far from being reſtrained by 
chis letter, to which he wrote a very long and ſpirited anſwer, 


_ that he prepared in earneſt to execute his threats. With this re- 


ſolution he acquainted the Pope, by a letter, in which he painted 


* Id. Ibid. ep 54. } Id. ibid. ep. 96. 109, + Id. ibid. ep. 126. 
| che 
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the King of England in the moſt odious colours, as a cruel, im- 
pious, unrelenting, perſecutor, who had. tried and condemned 
Chriſt, at Northampton, in his perſon *. 

When Henry heard of Becket's deſign, he was much alarmed ; 
and called a council of his barons and prelates at Chinon in Tou- 
raine, to conſider what was to be done to prevent his excommuni- 
cation, or to guard againſt its conſequences. At the opening of 
this council, the King is ſaid to have been much agitated, to have 
even {hed tears, and to have ſpoken with much bitterneſs againſt 


Becket, who, he ſaid, ſeemed to be determined to ruin both his 


ſoul and body. After long deliberation, the council could think 
of no better expedient than an appeal to the Pope; and two bi- 
ſhops were ſent to Pontigni to notify that appeal. When theſe 


prelates reached the place of his retreat, they were told, that the 


Archbiſhop had gone a few days before to Soiſſons, to perform his 
devorions at the ſhrine of St Dranſius, the patron of combatants, 


to implore his protection in that dangerous conflict in which he 
was engaged againſt the King of England. This prevented 


their giving him a regular notification of the appeal T. Henry, 


{til] apprehenſive that nothing would ſtop the furious zeal of Bec- 


ket, ſent orders into England, to guard the fea-coaſts with the 


greateſt care, to ſearch all who came from the continent, and if 


letters of excommunication or interdict were found upon any 


perſon, to puniſh him, if he was a clergyman, by caſtration ; if 
he was a layman, by death . So terrible to the greateſt princes. 
were the thunders of the church in thoſe days of darkneſs and 


ſuperſtition ! 


Becket in his-return from the ſhrine of St Dranſius, full of con- 


fidence in the protection of that couragious ſaint, halted at Vizelay, 


Where he deſigned to pronounce. the dreaded Anathema againſt 


* Td. Ibid. ep. 129. + Id. ibid, ep. 140. 
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his ſovereign, on Whitſunday, A. D. 1166 ; but was prevented 
by a meſſage from his great friend the King of France, who ac- 
quainted him, that Henry had fallen into a dangerous ſickneſs, 
and adviſed him to delay the final ſentence againſt him for ſome 
time. Not daring to diſregard this advice, and yet determined 
to do ſomething deciſive, he mounted the roſtrum on Whitſunday, 
and, before a crouded andience, publiſhed ſentences of excommu- 
nication againſt all the King of England's miniſters, and chief 
confidents, by name; declaring, that he would in a ſhort time 
pronounce a ſimilar ſentence againſt the King himſelf if he did 
not ſpeedily repent, and repair the injuries he had done to the 
church. At the ſame time, he declared the impious conſtitutions 
of Clarendon null and void, abſolved all the biſhops of England 
from the unlawful oath they had taken ro obey them, and excom- 
municated all perſons who paid them any regard *. Henry was 
ſo much offended at theſe preſumptuous proceedings, that he 
threatened the monks of the Ciſtertian order, that he would expel 
them out of all his dominions, if they entertained his enemy the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury any longer at Pontigni ; which obli- 
ged him to remove to Sens about Martinmas, A.D. 1166, where 
an honourable aſylum was provided for him by the King of 
France f. bj 

In the mean time the agents of both parties were negotiating 
with great eagerneſs at the court of Rome; and thoſe of the Arch- 
biſhop, October 22d, A. D. 1166, obtained for their maſter a le- 
gantine commiſſion over the province of Canterbury T. This was 
not only a mark of the Pope's favour, but a great addition of 
power to the Archbiſhop, which he was preparing to uſe with vi- 
gour, when the balance ſuddenly turned againſt him at the court 
of Rome. This change in the Papal politics was owing to ſeveral 
circumſtances which are but imperfectly known. The Emperor 


* Epiſt. S. Thomæ, I. I. CP. 140. + Vita S, Thomz, 1. 8. 
+ Epiſt. 8. Thomæ, I. 1. ep. 118. 
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had gained ſome advantages in Italy, which made his Holineſs 
ſet a greater value on the favour of the King of England: and 
the Marquis of Montferrat, who was one of the Pope's moſt 
powerful allies, had aſked one of Henry's daughters in marriage 
for his ſon, and warmly ſeconded the ſolicitations of the royal a- 


gents ; who were alſo better provided with money than thoſe of 


the Archbiſhop . Theſe agents obtained a very ſoothing 
letter from the Pope to their maſter the King of England, da- 
ted December 20th, A. D. 1166 ; in which he acquaints him, that 
he had given a commiſſion to two cardinals to determine all con- 
troverſies between him and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and be- 
tween that prelate and the biſhops of England; and that theſe le- 
gates would ſet out on their journey in January; that he had given 
his legates authority to abſolve all the King's ſervants and ſubjects 
| who had been excommunicated ; — and that he had inhibited the 
Archbiſhop from iſſuing any cenſures againſt him, or any of his 
ſubjects, while this cauſe was depending . 

Nothing could exceed the conſternation of Becket when he heard 
of this bull; eſpecially as he was informed at the ſame time, 
that the King's agents, John of Oxford, John Cumin, and Ralph 
Tamiwurde, had obtained copies of all the letters that he and his 
friends had written to the Pope againſt the King T. Unwilling to 
believe ſo much ill news, he wrote to John of Poitou, his agent 
at the court of Rome, earneſtly intreating him to diſcover the 
truth, and acquaint him with it; adding, If theſe things which 
** are reported be true, my Lord the Pope hath ſuffocated and 
** ſtrangled not only me, but alſo himſelf and all the clergy.” 
He tells him further, that ſince theſe reports aroſe, the Engliſh 


biſhops and elergy paid no regard to his commands, looking on 


his depoſition as unavoidable; and that the French nobility and 


Id ibid. ep. 130. 
See Lord Lyttelton's hiſt. Henry II. vol. 4. octavo, p. 478. 479. 
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prelates, who had hitherto entertained his exiled friends, now be- 
gan to diſcard them *, 

The truth is, the alluirs of Becket were in a very bad condition 
at this time; and it 1s. highly probable that Henry would have 
obtained a complete victory in this famous conteſt, if the King of 
France had not interpoſed, But that prince, whoſe reigning paſ- 
ſions were bigotry in religion, and. enmity to the King. of Eng- 
land, was more diſpleaſed, if poſſible, than Becket himſelf, with 
the Pope; declaring, that he would not ſuffer the legates to enter 
his dominions ; and that he was as much. oftended. with them as if 
they. had come to pull the crown off his own head F. The ſtrong 
remonſtrances of Louis, the loud complaints and importunities 


of Becket, together with ſomę changes in the political ſtate of Eu- 


rope, gave a new turn to this affair leſs favourable to Henry 7 


Though the legates (who were William of Pavia, a cardinal 
prieſt, and a declared friend of. the King of England, and Otto, 
a cardinal deacon, who was ſuſpected to be of a venal diſpoſition) 
{et out from Rome in January, they met with ſo many interrup- 
tions in their journey, from the wars in Italy and other cauſes, 
that they did not reach Montpelier till the end of October, A. D. 
1167 ||. On their arrival in France, a correſpondence commenced 


between them and Becket on the ſubje of their commiſſion; in 


which the latter diſcovers the moſt intolerable arrogance and in- 
flexible obſtinacy, denying that they had any authority to act as 
judges, but only as mediators between him and the King **. This 
miſunderſtanding about the nature of their commiſſion, was ow-- 
ing to the artful diſingenuous conduct of the Pope, who, in or- 
der to pleaſe both parties, had repreſented it, in his letters to the 
King, as a commiſſion to judge. and determine, but in his letters 
to the Archbiſhop as a commiſſion to negotiate a reconciliation ET. 


Id. ibid, ep. 165. + Id, Ibid, ep. 166. + Vita S. Thome, IJ. 2. c. 23. 
|| Epiſt. S Thomæ, 1. 2. ep. 4. Id. Ibid. E 3. ep, 9. $6. 3. . 13. 
+ Id. ibid. I. 2. ep: 1. 2. | | 
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The truth ſeems to have been, that the Pope had given the legates 
a commiſſion to act as judges, but had given them alſo ſecret in- 
ſtructions to act only as mediators *. 

When the legates had an interview with the King of England 
in the city of Maine, ſoon after their arrival in France, and com- 
municated their inſtructions to that prince, he expreſſed great diſ- 
pleaſure that theſe inſtructions were different from what the Pope 
had given him reaſon to expect. He complained alſo, that tlie 
Archbiſhop had ſtirred up both the King of France and the Earl 
of Flanders to make war upon him. He affirmed likewiſe, that 
the account which had been given to the Pope by the Archbiſhop 
of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, was falſe.; which the Engliſl 
biſhops then preſent alſo atteſted. He added further, that if any 
laws had been made in his own time inconſiſtent with the laws of 
the church, he was willing that they ſhould be aboliſhed ; and at 
the requeſt of the Engliſh biſhops he conſented that the legates 
ſhould act either as judges or mediators between him and the 
Archbiſhop f. 

After theſe conceſſions, which ſeemed to lay a foundation for 
an agreement, the legates, with ſome difficulty, procured an in- 
terview with Becket, November 17th, A. D. 1167; at which 
he behaved with great haughtineſs and inflexibility, refuſing to- 
{ſubmit to them as judges, and declining to give them any 


ground to proceed upon as m2diators with the leaſt hopes of ſuc- . 


ceſs, For to all his ſeeming conceſhons he conſtantly added, — a 
ſaving of the honour of God, — of the apoſtolic ſee, —and of his 
own perſon, — of all the liberties and of all the poſſeſſions of 
the church, which they knew the King would not admit, as it 


would be a ſource of endleſs diſputes |. 
When the legates reported what had paſſed at this interview 


to the King and the Engliſh bithops, who were with him in Nor- 


mandy, that prince and theſe prelates proteſted, that they had 


＋ IJ ibid. I. 2. ep. 28. 50. 
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performed their part, in offering to ſubmit to them either as judges 
or mediators, and that the Archbiſhop had not performed his 
part, as he had not made a ſimilar ſubmiſſion; and further, in 
order to ſcreen themſelves from the ſevere cenſures which they 
dreaded from that enraged prelate, they. appealed to the Pope, 
and put themſelves and the kingdom of England under. the- im- 
mediate protection of the Holy ſee, until the feaſt of St Martin, 
in the year following. The King and biſhops alſo. requeſted the 
legates to notify their appeal to the Archbiſhop,. and to inhibit 
him from iſſuing any cenſures againſt them in the interval. 
Wich this requeſt the legates complied; and prohibited the Arch- 
biſhop, in their own, and in the Pope's name, from inflicting 
any cenſures on the King or kingdom of England during the 
time of the appeal. No hungry lion was ever more enraged. 
at having his prey torn from him when he was ready to devour. 
it, than Becket was at this prohibition, He complained of it to 
the Pope and cardinals in the bittereſt terms, painting the King 
of England in the blackeſt colours, and accuſing the legates of 
having been bribed by that prince f. 

The prohibition of the Pope's legates produced a ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities for ſome time between the King and Becket, who was 
reſtrained, much againſt his will, from launching the thunders 
of the church againſt his ſovereign. The Earl of Flanders made 
an attempt to put an end to this long and violent diſpute, 
and in order to this, he brought Becket with him, about Mid- 
ſummer, A. D. 1168, to the place appointed for a conference be- 
tween the Kings of France and England. But Henry, ſecured. 
from the cenſures of the church by the prohibition of the le- 
gates, and ſtill further by a bull he had about that time received 
from the Pope, ſuſpending the Archbiſhop's ſpiritual authority 
over him and his ſubjects till he had recovered his favour, 
would make no advances towards a reconciliation, nor ſo much 


Id. ibid. I. 2. ep. 29. + Id. Ibid. 1. 2. ep. 36. 47. 
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as admit Becket into his preſence. That prelate was therefore ob- 


liged to return to the place of his retirement, tormented with 


mortified pride and impotent reſentment “. . 

The Kings of France and England had another interview, Ja- 
nuary 6th, A. D. 1169, at which a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded. Two abbots, with Bernard de Corillo, a monk, who had 

acted as a kind of mediators between the two monarchs, brought 
Becket with them to the place of this interview, in hopes of 
bringing about a reconciliation between him and his ſovereign. 
To accompliſh this, they were at great pains to perſuade that 
haughty prelate to behave in the moſt humble and reſpectful 
manner to his much-offended prince, in order to appeaſe his 
anger, and facilitate an accommodation ; in which, being ſecond- 
ed by the King of France, and all the princes and prelates who 
were preſent, they at length prevailed. Accordingly, when he 
was introduced to Henry, he fell upon his knees, and ſaid, I 
** ſubmit myſelf to the mercy of God and the King, to the ho- 

„ nour of God and the King; a form of words that was 
very artfully contrived, and full of ambiguity. This did not 
eſcape the penetration of Henry, who expreſſed his diſſatisfaction 
with this form of ſubmiſſion, and inſiſted that the Archbiſhop 
ſhould promiſe, in plain words, That he would obey thoſe laws 
* and cuſtoms which the holy Archbiſhops of Canterbury had o- 


% beyed in the times of former kings, and which he had ſo- 


e lemnly ſworn to obey.” This Becket refuſed to do; alledging, 
that his predeceſſors had not been preſſed to make ſuch a pro- 
miſe, But the King inſiſting upon it, and many of the nobles 
and biſhops vehemently urging him to comply, he at laſt con- 
| ſented to make the promiſe required, with a ſaving of the honour 
of God and of the rights of his order T. The King, well know- 
ing what was intended by theſe ſavings, rejected this offer; and, 


* Id. Ibid. I. 2. c. 32. 58. + Id. Ibid, I. 4. ep. 8. 
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Dent. XII, addreſſing himfelf to the King of France, ſaid, with an affecting 
g air and tone of voice, My Liege Lord, I earneſtly intreat your 
attention. I know, that whatever happens to diſpleaſe him, he 
% will ſay is contrary to the honour of God, and the rights of his 
order. But that it may appear to all the world that I do not 
** oppole the honour of God, or the real rights of his order, I here 
make this offer. There have been many Kings of England before 
me, ſome weaker and others greater than I am; there have 
been alſo many great and holy men, Archbiſhops of Canter- 
** bury before him; let him behave towards me as the greateſt 
and moſt holy of his predeceſſors behaved towards the weak- 
« eſt of mine, and I am ſatisfied *.” This ſpeech had no little 
influence on the audience, who cried out, that the King's con- 
ceſſions were ſufficient; and the Archbiſhop remaining filent, the 
King of France added, My Lord Archbiſhop, why do you he- 
© ſitate? Peace is now in your offer,” But Becket, with an in- 
vincible firmneſs, that could not be ſhaken either by the threats 
of his enemies, nor the moſt earneſt intreaties of his friends, ad- 
hered to his former ſavings; and the conference broke off with- 
out effect T. This gave many of the French nobility unfavour- | 
able impreſſions of him as a perſon of intolerable pride and ob- 
ftinacy ; and even his great friend and patron Louis was for a 


little time diſguſted. 
ik third at- At a ſecond interview between the two Kings, in the begin 
tempt to re- 
Rc. | of this year, another attempt was made to bring about a 
op _ : reconciliation between Henry and Becket; and in order to ren- 
ecket fails. 


der the former more tractable, a bull was delivered to him, in 
which the Pope declared, that if he was not reconciled to the 
Archbiſhop before the beginning of next Lent, he would reſtore 
that prelate to the full exerciſe of his ſpiritual authority over him 
and his kingdom. Henry, well knowing what uſe would be 
made of that authority if it was reſtored, propoſed to the two 


Vita 8. Thomæ, I. 2. c. 25. + Id. ibid. ; 
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priors, who were appointed by the Pope to be mediators in this 
negotiation, that he would permit the Archbiſhop to return into 
England, and enjoy all the emoluments of his ſee, if he would 
only promiſe to behave towards him as former Archbiſhops had 
behaved towards former Kings. When this was reported to 


Becket, he conſented to make that promiſe, with a ſaving of the 


rights of his order; and as the King obſtinately perſiſted in reject- 
ing this ſaving, and the prelate as obſtinately perſiſted in adhering 
to it, all the efforts of the mediators to b about a reconciliation 
were in vain *, 


After this negotiation had terminated without eſſect, bot 


parties became more exaſperated than ever, and all hopes of a re- 
conciliation ſeemed to be at an end. Becket, in his letters to the 
Pope, at this time, ſpeaks of Henry in the bittereſt terms, as a 
more cruel tyrant and perſecutor than Herod f. As ſoon as Lent 
commenced, he reſumed the exerciſe of his ſpiritual authority; 
and, without conſulting the Pope, thundered out ſentences of 
_ excommunication againſt many of the greateſt men, both a- 
mong the clergy and laity, particularly againſt the Biſhops of 
London and Saliſbury, the Archdeacon of Canterbury, and his 
vicar, Hugh Earl of Cheſter, Richard de Lucy chief juſticiary, 
Negil de 3 Thomas Fitzbernard, William Giffard, &c. 


&c. J. 


the church, Henry was not idle. He gave orders to his ambaſ- 
ſadors at Beneventum, where the Pope then reſided, to labour 
with the greateſt earneſtneſs to perſuade his Holineſs to tranſlate 
Becket from Canterbury to ſome other ſee. As this ſeemed to 
be the only expedient for terminating this fatal diſpute, and the 


* Epiſt. S. Thome, I. 4. ep. 1.8. 9. 10. + Id. ibid. ep. 79. l. 3. 
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King's heart was greatly ſet upon it, he gave them authority to 


offer the Pope a preſent of ten thouſand marks, — to procure him 


peace with the Emperor and Roman nobility, — and to allow him 
to fill the ſee of Canterbury, and all the other ſees that were then 
vacant in England *. But theſe tempting offers were rejected, the 
Pope ſuſpecting that they were too great to be faithfully perform 
ed; and all that the ambaſſadors could obtain was a promiſe, that 
his Holineſs would ſend two nuncios into Normandy, to nego- 
tiate a peace between the King and the Archbiſhop. According - 


ly Vivian archdeacon of Rome, and Gratian ſubdeacon, were no- 


minated; and having received their commiſſion and inſtructions, 
they ſet out for Normandy, and were received with great reſpect 
by the King, at Damfront, Auguſt 23d, A. D. 1169 f. Theſe 
nuncios had ſeveral long conferences with Henry, at different 
places, in the months of Auguſt and September ; but though they | 
ſeemed to be ſometimes on the very point of making peace, new 
difficulties {till aroſe, and all their labours proved finally unſuc- 
ceſsful: on which they left Normandy ſoon after Michaelmas . 
After the departure of the nuncios, Henry's apprehenfions of an 
excommunication and interdict increaſed ſo much, that he ſent a meſ- 
ſenger after Vivian, with a letter, earneſtly intreating him to return, 
and reſume his negotiations, giving him ſtrong aſſurances that they 
would be crowned with ſucceſs. With this requeſt Vivian complied, 
to the great diſſatisfaction of Becket, who was impatient to pro- 
cced to extremities ||, But he did not venture to diſobey a let- 
ter ſent him by the nuncio, requiring him to attend an interview 
of the Kings of France and England, which was to be at St Denys, 


November 15th, A. D. 1169. Having come to Paris, he ſent a 


petition to the King, containing the conditions on which he 
was willing to be reconciled to his ſovereign, which amounted 
ro a full reſtoration of himſelf, and of all who had followed his 


* Epiſt. S. Thomæ, ep. 79. 80. 1. 3. I 14d. ibid. 1. 3. ep. 6. 
{ Gervas apud X ſcript. col. 1407. | Epiſt- 8. Thomæ, ep. 9. 10. l. 3. 
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fortunes, to all the rights and poſſeſſions which they had enjoyed 
before they left England. He alſo claimed all the churches and 
prebends belonging to the church of Canterbury that had become 
vacant ſince his retreat, that he might diſpoſe of them as he 
pleaſed . This Iaſt article was very diſagreeable to Henry, as it 
would have produced the expulſion of his own friends from 
many valuable livings, to make way for thoſe of the Archbiſhop; 
and the whole petition was couched in ſuch ambiguous terms, 
that he declined to grant it; but propoſed the following plain 


and ſhort terms, to which he was willing to give his conſent: 


„That the Archbiſhop ſhould have his church, and all the poſ- 
4 ſedſſions of it that had been held by his predeceſlors, and as 
„ they had been held by them f.“ This form, for very obvious 
reaſons, was rejected by the Archbiſhop ; eſpecially as the King 
had declared his reſolution not to give him the kiſs of peace, 
Frhich in thoſe times was eſteemed an eſlential ceremony in all 
reconciliations f. Vivian having thus failed in his ſecond at- 


tempt to bring about a peace between thoſe two jealous and in- 


flamed opponents, returned to Italy in great diſcontent. 

As Henry now dreaded that a ſentence of excommunication 
would be immediately pronounced againſt himſelf, and an inter- 
dict laid on his kingdom, by the Archbiſhop, he made haſte to 
take the moſt effectual meaſures to prevent theſe ſentences from 
being executed, or even publiſhed in England. With this view 
he ſent over his royal injunctions, forbidding all intercourſe be- 
tween his ſubjects and the Pope or Archbiſhop; declaring it high 
treaſon to bring any interdict from either of them into England, 
or to pay any obedience to ſuch interdict; confiſcating all the 
poſleſſions of all who ſhould in any way favour the Pope and 
Archbiſhop, together with the poſſeſſions of all their relations; 
and finally commanding Peter-pence to be paid into the royal 
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King's heart was greatly ſet upon it, he gave them authority to 
offer the Pope a preſent of ten thouſand marks, — to procure him 
peace with the Emperor and Roman nobility, — and to allow him 
to fill the ſee of Canterbury, and all the other ſees that were then 
vacant in England *. But theſe tempting offers were rejected, the 
Pope ſuſpecting that they were too great to be faithfully perform- 


ed; and all that the ambaſladors could obtain was a promiſe, that 


his Holineſs would ſend two nuncios into Normandy, to nego- 
tiate a peace between the King and the Archbiſhop. According - 
ly Vivian archdeacon of Rome, and Gratian ſubdeacon, were nc- 
minated; and having received their commiſſion and inſtructions, 
they ſet out for Normandy, and were received with great reſpect 
by the King, at Damfront, Auguſt 23d, A. D. 1169 f. Theſe 
nuncios had ſeveral long conferences with Henry, at different 
places, in the months of Auguſt and September ; but though they F 
ſeemed to be ſometimes on the very point of making peace, new 
difficulties ſtill aroſe, and all their labours proved finally unſuc- 
ceſsful: on which they left Normandy ſoon after Michaelmas 4. 
After the departure of the nuncios, Henry's apprehenſions of an 
excommunication and interdict increaſed ſo much, that he ſent a meſ- 
ſenger after Vivian, with a letter, earneſtly intreating him to return, 
and reſume his negotiations, giving him ſtrong aſſurances that they 
would be crowned with ſucceſs. With this requeſt Vivian complied, 
to the great diſſatisfaction of Becket, who was impatient to pro- 
ceed to extremities ||, But he did not venture to diſobey a let- 
ter ſent him by the nuncio, requiring him to attend an interview 
of the Kings of France and England, which was to be at St Denys, 
November 15th, A. D. 1169. Having come to Paris, he ſent a 
petition to the King, containing the conditions on which he 
was willing to be reconciled to his ſovereign, which amounted 
ro a full reſtoration of himſelf, and of all who had followed his 
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fortunes, to all the rights and poſſeſſions which they had enjoyed 
before they left England, He alſo claimed all the churches and 
prebends belonging to the church of Canterbury that had become 
vacant ſince his retreat, that he might diſpoſe of them as he 
pleaſed *, This laſt article was very diſagreeable to Henry, as it 
would have produced the expulſion of his own friends from 


many valuable livings, to make way for thoſe of the Archbithop ; 


and the whole petition was couched in ſach ambiguous terms, 
that he declined to grant it; bur propoſed the following plain 
and ſhort terms, to which he was willing to give his conſent : 
„% That the Archbiſhop ſhould have his church, and all the poſ- 
« ſeſſions of it that had been held by his predeceſſors, and as 
e they had been held by them f.“ This form, for very obvious 
reaſons, was rejected by the Archbiſhop ; eſpecially as the King 
had declared his reſolution not to give him the kiſs of peace; 
which in thoſe times was eſteemed an eflential ceremony in all 
reconciliations 4. Vivian having thus failed in his ſecond at- 
tempt to bring about a peace between thoſe two jealous and in- 
flamed opponents, returned to Italy in great diſcontent. 

As Henry now dreaded that a ſentence of excommunication 
would be immediately pronounced againſt himſelf, and an inter- 
dict laid on his kingdom, by the Archbiſhop, he made haſte to 
take the moſt effetual meaſures to prevent theſe ſentences from 
being executed, or even publiſhed in England. With this view 
he ſent over his royal injunctions, forbidding all intercourſe be- 
tween his ſubjects and the Pope or Archbithop; declaring it high 
treaſon to bring any interdict from either of them into England, 
or to pay any obedience to ſuch interdict; confiſcating all the 
poſſeſſions of all who ſhould in any way favour the Pope and 
Archbiſhop, together with the poſſeſſions of all their relations; 
and finally commanding Peter-pence to be paid into the royal 


* 1d lhid. J. 3. ep. 62 + Id. Ibid, 
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treaſury, and not to the Pope . To render theſe injunctions 


more effectual, an oath was required from all perſons, that they 
would obſerve them; which was chearfully given by the laity of 


all ranks, but generally refuſed by the clergy f. 

This was not the only means employed by Henry to prevent or 
guard againſt the cenſures of his adverſary. He ſent directions 
to his agents at the Papal court, to ſettle the terms of an accom- 
modation between him and Becket, with the Pope in perſon, 
which they at length accomplithed ; and the following form of 
pacification propoſed by them was approved of by his Holineſs, 
© That for the love of God, of the Pope, and of the church of 
* Rome, the King would permit the Archbiſhop to return to his 
* church in ſafety, and to have and hold it in peace, together 


„ with all the poſſeſſions he had before he left England. The 
* fame to all who were in exile on his account 4. To bring a- 


bout an accommodation on this plan, the Pope gave a commiſ- 
ſion to the Archbiſhop of Rouen and the Biſhop of Nevers; and as 
he apprehended ſome difficulty would occur abont the kiſs of 
peace, which the King had ſworn in his anger he would ne- 
ver give to Becket, he abſolved him from his oath, and inſtruct- 
ed theſe commiſſioners to preſs him as much as poſſible to give it; 
but if they could not prevail, they were then to perſuade the 
Archbiſhop to accept of it from Prince Henry. Theſe prelates 
were alſo authoriſed to abſolve all thoſe whom Becket had excom- 
municated . ; 5 

The King of England's agents were at this time ſo ſucceſsful 
in their negotiations at the court of Rome, that they obtained 


| another favour for him from his Holineſs. This was a bull im- 


powering Roger, Archbiſhop of York, to crown Prince Henry ; a 
project which his too indulgent father bad very much at heart, 
but had been prevented from executing by his. quarrel with Bec- 


®* Gervas Chron. apud X ſcript, col. 1409. + Epiſt. S. Thome, 1. 3. ep. 65: 
# Id. ibid. 1. 5. ep. 1. IId. ibid. ep. 2. 3+ 4. 
| ket, 
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ket, who chimed an excluſive right to perform that office . Ri- 


chard Barre brought this bull, with the commiſſion to the Arch- 
biſhop of Rouen and the Biſhop of Nevers, into Normandy, in Fe- 
bruary, A. D. 1170; and 1n the beginning of March Henry ſail- 
ed into England to carry his favourite deſign of crowning his ſon 
into execution. Theſe ſucceſſes of the royal agents put Becket in- 
to a rage, that ſeems to have approached to madneſs. In his let- 
ters to the Pope and cardinals, he tells them in the plaineſt terms, 
E that they had been bribed, — that they had abſolved the devil 
and crucified Chriſt, — and that he would make no more applica- 
tions to the court of Rome, where none but wicked men prevail- 
ed f. | | 
The — of Henry from the continent, prevented the Pa- 
pal nuncios from commencing their negotiations for a peace be- 
tween him and Becket ſo ſoon as they intended. This ſerved ſtill 
further to inflame the fury of that prelate, to which he gave vent, 


Pd 


by writing threatening letters to the biſhops of England to deter 
them from crowning the young King, and by laying an interdict 


upon the kingdom ; but the ports were fo carefully guarded, and 


the danger of bringing over theſe letters was fo great, that none 


of them were made public, or produced any effect J. The King 
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having accompliſhed the coronation of his ſon, and ſettled his o- 


ther affairs in England, returned to the continent, and held ſeve- 
ral conferences with the nuncios, in which all the articles of re- 
concthation between him and Becket were agreed upon, except 
that of the kiſs of peace. This Henry ſtruggled earneſtly to a- 
void promiſing, but was at length obliged to yield to the invin- 
cible pertinacity of the Prelate ; and thought himſelf very happy, 
that by the moſt earneſt intreaties he obtained a delay of that ce- 
remony at their firſt interview, becauſe it was to be in the terri- 


See Appendix, No 16. to Lord Lyttelton's hiſt, ** I. 4 4. octavo, p. 498. 
Epiſt. S. Thomæ, 1, 5. ep. 20. 217. 
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tories of France *. All preliminaries being thus adjuſted, the 
Archbiſhop was conducted in great ſtate to an audience of his 
ſovereign, July 22d, A. D. 1170, in a meadow near Fretvile, (in 
which the Kings of France and England had held conferences the 
two preceding days), where the French and Englith courts, with 
a prodigious multitude of people of all ranks, were aſſembled. 
As ſoon as the King ſaw the Archbiſhop approaching, he put 
| ſpurs to his horſe, and advanced to meet him, with his head un- 
covered. The Prelate intended to have ſpoken firſt, but the King 
prevented him, by a moſt gracious addreſs; and taking him by 
the hand, led him aſide, and entered into a familiar converſation 
with him. But all this condeſcenſion of his ſovereign ſeems to 
have made little or no impreſſion on the heart of Becket. For, 
according to his own account of this tranſaction, he made a long 
diſcourſe, enumerating all the injuries the King had done to the 
church ; dwelling long on that greateſt injury of permitting his 
ſon to be crowned by the Archbiſhop of Vork; and inſiſting, that 
he ſhould make ample reparation for all theſe injuries, and per- 
mit thoſe who had been concerned in them to be duly cenſured ; 
to which the King aſſented. On this the Archbiſhop diſmount- 
ed, in order to throw himſelf at his feet: but in this alſo he was 
prevented by Henry, who ſtooped ſo low as to hold his ſtirrup, 
and aſſiſt him in remounting. After this the terms of the peace 
and reconciliation; as they had been ſettled, were publicly read 
by the Archbiſhop of Sens, and ratified by the King; on which 
the other exiles, who had followed the fortunes of Becket, were 
introduced, and graciouſly received. Henry then deſired the Arch- 

biſhop to declare his forgiveneſs of all thoſe who had incurred his 
diſpleaſure in the late diſpute, as he had now forgiven all who 
had incurred his reſentment, But to'this moſt reaſonable propo- 
{al, the artful prelate, who meditated revenge againſt all his ad- 
verfaries, returned an evaſive anſwer ; pretending, that ſome of 


* 1d. ibid. I. 5. ep. 12. Stephanidgs vita 8. Thomæ, p. 68, 5 | 
2 8 | theſe 
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theſe perſons were more, and ſome of them leſs criminal; ſome 
of them were excommunicated by the Pope, and ſome of them 
by other prelates; and therefore he could only promiſe in gene- 
ral, that if any of them failed of obtaining a in the 
end, it would be his own fault *. 

After this long- expected peace was thus concluded, the Arch- 
biſhop diſpatched his agents into England, who carried with 
them letters from Henry to the young king, acquainting him 
with the concluſion of the peace, and commanding, that all their 
eſtates and poſſeſſions ſhould be reſtored to the Archbiſhop and 
the other exiles T. When theſe agents had been ſome time 
in England, they wrote to Becket, that they had met with a very 
cold reception; — that every body ſhunned their company, and 
diſbelieved their report of the peace ; — that when they preſented 
the royal mandate to the young king on the Monday after Mi- 
chaelmas, he appointed them to return ten days after to receive 


an anſwer ; —and concluded with adviſing him, not to return to 


England until he had really regained the favour of the King f. 


The truth is, that Henry's reconciliation to Becket was far from 


being cordial, and therefore he was not very preſſing for the im- 


mediate execution of the conditions of it; and few imagined it 


would be of long continuance. That prelate, however, made 
bitter complaints to the King of this delay of reſtoring the poſ- 
ſeſſions of his ſee, and tranſmitted the letters of his agents to the 
Pope, with whom he ſtood in the very higheſt degree of favour, 
and from whom he obtained authority to inflict the higheſt cen- 
ſures on his adverſaries, particularly on the Archbiſhop of York 
for crowning the young king, and on the Biſhops of London, 


Saliſbury, Rocheſter, &c. for aſliſting at that ſolemnity ||, This 


daſt favour was very agreeable to his vindictive temper, and he 


* Epiſt. S. Thomæ, 1.5, p. 46. 47. + Getvas apud X. ſcript. cdl. 1413. 
} Epiſt. 8 Thomæ, |. 5. ep. 53. Id. ibid. I. 5. ep. 52. 54. 65+ 66. 67. 
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reſolved to uſe it in the moſt effectual manner; and he even ſoli- 


fore Es 


gainſt fevetal 


cited a power of inflicting the ſame cenſures on the King *. But 
it doth not appear that this was granted. 

Becket had two conferences with the King after the concluſion 
of the peace ; but as they were ſpent in mutual complaints, they 
contributed nothing to the reſtoration of real friendſhip f. At 
length having taken leave of his ſteady friend and patron the 
King of France, and of the prelates and nobles who. had gene- 

rouſly ſupported him and his friends in their exile, he ſet out from 
Sens about the middle of November, under the conduct of John. 
of Oxford, one of his greateſt enemies, who was appointed by 
Henry to attend him into England, and arrived at Whitſand, a 
ſea- port in Flanders, towards the end of that month T. While 
he waited there for a fair wind, he found means to ſend over three 
bulls, one for ſuſpending the Archbiſhop of Vork, and the other 
two for excommunicating the Biſhops of London and Saliſbury, 
which were actually conveyed to theſe prelates. Nothing could 
be more inexcuſeable than this conduct, as it was declaring war 
at the very moment he pretended to return in peace. According- 
ly this action excited univerſal indignation againſt him, and pro- 
ved the cauſe of his ruin. On the evening of the laſt day of 
November he failed from Whitſand, and landed next day at Sand- 
wich, from which port he had departed: fix years and. three weeks 
before; all which time he had ſpent in exile [. John of Oxford, 
though no real friend, protected him from the inſults of ſome 
armed men at his landing, who commanded him in a. threatening 
tone to abſolve the excommunicated: biſhops **, 

The day after, he entered Canterbury in a kind of triumph, at- 


tended. by a great croud of the clergy and common people; and 


Id. ibid. I. 5. ep. 52. | + Stephanides vita S. Tan p. 70. 
+ Vita 8. Thomæ, l. 3. c. 3. p. 110. | 
| Vita S. Thomæ, I. 3. c. 4. Stephanides vita 8. Thome, p. 72. 
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next morning he was waited upon by the agents of the biſhops 
who had been excommunicated, demanding their abſolution; 
which he refuſed . On the return of their agents ro Dover with 
this anſwer, theſe prelates determined to go over into Normandy, 
to implore the protection of their ſovereign againſt the violence of 


their primate, The young king was no leſs incenſed againſt Bec- 


ket, as the ſevere cenſures which he had inflicted on thoſe prelates 
for aſſiſting at his coronation ſeemed to call in queſtion its validi- 


He ſent ſome of the officers of his court to Canterbury to de- 


mand the abſolution of the biſhops ; but in vain f. 
When Becket had reſted about eight days at Canterbury, where 
he had been viſited by very few perſons of rank, he ſet out with a 
deſign to wait upon the young king at Woodſtock, in order to ap- 
peaſe his anger, and regain his favour, by valuable preſents, and 
other means. As he approached London, of which he was a na- 
tive, prodigious crouds of men, women, and children, came out 
to meet him, and conducted him through the city to his lodgings 
in Southwark with loud acclamations ; in return for which he 
ſcattered amongſt them both money and epiſcopal benedictions. 
But his vanity was ſoon after mortified by a meſſage from the 
young king, forbidding him to proceed any further, or to enter 
any royal town or caſtle ; and commanding him to return imme- 
diately to Canterbury, and confine himſelf within the precincts of 
his church 4. After heſitating ſome time, he reſolved to comply 
with this meſſage; and returned to Canterbury, eſcorted by a com- 
| pany of armed men, to protect him from any ſudden aſſault. 
Here he reſided about a week in great ſolitude, receiving daily 
accounts of freſh inſults offered to his friends, and depredations 
committed on his eſtates ; which made him ſay to one of his 
greateſt confidents, That he was now convinced this quarrel 
would not end without blood ; but that he was determined to die 


Id. Ibid, + 1d. Ibid. I. 5. ep. 73. t Stephanides vita 8. Thome, p. 75. 
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for the liberties of the church . On Chriſtmas day he preached 
in the cathedral ; and at the end of his ſermon pronounced a ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt. Ranulph de Broc, (his great 
enemy), Robert de Broc, and almoſt all the King's moſt familiar 
ſervants, with viſible marks of the moſt violent anger in his voice 
and countenance f. * 2 

When the Archbiſhop of York, with the Biſhops of London 
and Saliſbury, arrived in Normandy, they threw themſelves at the 


King's feet, and implored his protection from that diſgrace and 


ruin with which they were threatened by the Primate, painting 
the violence of his proceedings againſt themſelves, and others, in 
ſuch ſtrong colours, that Henry fell iuto one of thoſe violent fits 


of paſſion to which he was liable. In the height of his fury he 
cried out, —“ Shall this fellow, who came to court on a lame 
© horſe, with all his eſtate in a wallet behind him, trample upon 


„ his king, the royal family, and the whole kingdom? Will 


none of all thoſe lazy cowardly knights whom I maintain, de- 
liver me from this turbulent prieſt ?“ 


This paſſionate exclamation made. too deep an impreſſion on 
ſome of thoſe who heard it, particularly on the four following 
barons, Reginald Fitz-Urſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de Mor- 
vile, and Richard Breto, who formed a reſolution, either to terri- 
ty the Archbiſhop into ſubmiſſion, or to put him to death. Ha- 
ving laid their plan, they left the court at different times, and 


took different routes, to prevent ſuſpicion; but being conducted 


by the devil, as ſome monkiſh hiſtorians tell us, they all arrived 
at the caſtle of Ranulph de Broc, about ſix miles from Canter- 
bury, on the ſame day, December 28th, and almoſt at the ſame- 
hour ||. Here they ſettled the whole ſcheme of their proceedings, 
and next morning early ſet out for Canterbury, accompanied by 
a body of reſolute men, with arms concealed under their cloaths. 


* Id. ibid. p. 78. f Vita S. Thomæ, 1, 3. c. 10. p. 118. 4 Id. Ibid. p. 119. 
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Theſe men they placed in different parts of the city to prevent any 
interruption from the citizens. The four barons above named then 


went unarmed, with twelve of their company, to the archiepiſco- 
pal palace, about eleven o'clock forenoon, and were admitted in- 
to the apartment, where the Archbiſhop ſat converſing with ſome 
of his clergy. After their admiſſion a long filence enſued, which 


was at-length broken by Reginald Fitz-Urſe, who told the Arch- 


biſhop, that they were ſent by the King to command him to ab- 
ſolve the prelares, and others, whom he had excommunicated ; 
and then to go to Wincheſter, and make fſatisfaCtion to the young 


king, whom he had endeavoured to dethrone R. On this a very 
long and violent altercation followed, in the courſe of which they 
gave ſeveral hints, that his life was in danger if he did not com- 
ply. But he remained undaunted in his refuſal. Ar their depar- 
ture they charged his ſervants not to allow him to flee ; on which 


he cried out with great vehemence,—** Flee ! I will never flee from 
* any man living. I am not come to flee, but to defy the rage 


IF 


„of impious aſſaſſins f.“ When they were gone, his friends 
blamed him for the roughneſs of his anſwers, which had infla- 
med the fury of his enemies, and earneſtly preſſed him to make 


his eſcape; but he only anſwered, —** I have no need of your. 


« advice.—1 know what 1 ought.to do.” The barons with their 


accomplices finding that threats were. ineffectual, put on their 
coats of mail; and taking each a ſword in his right hand, and an 
ax in his left, returned to the palace; but found the gate ſhut. 
When they were preparing to break it open, Robert de Broc con- 
ducted them up a back ſtair, and let them in at a window, A cry. 


then aroſe, © They are armed! they are armed!“ on which the : 


clergy hurried the Archbiſhop almoſt by force into the church, 


hoping that the ſacredneſs of the place would protect him from 


violence. They would alſo have ſhut the door, but he cried out, 
— © Begone, ye cowards! I charge you on your obedience, do 


* 19. ibid. p. 81. | + Vita S. Thome, l. 3. c. 14. 
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* not ſhut the door. What! will you make a caſtle of a church?“ 
The conſpirators having ſearched the palace, came to the church, 
_ one of them crying, — Where is that traitor? where is "i 
** archbiſhop ?? Becket advanced boldly, and ſaid, © Here ! am, 
an archbiſhop, but no traitor!” ** Flee,” cried the conſpirator, or 
* you are a dead man.“ I will never flee,” replied Becket, Wil- 
liam de Tracy then took hold of his robe, and ſaid, You are my 
priſoner ; come along with me. But Becket ſeizing him by the 
collar, ſhook him with ſo much force, that he almoſt threw him 
down. De Tracy, enraged at this reſiſtance, aimed a blow with 
his ſword, which almoſt cut off the arm of one Edward Grim, a 
prieſt, and ſlightly wounded the Archbiſhop on the head. By 
three other blows given by the other three conſpirators, his ſcull 


was cloven almoſt in two, and his brains ſcattered about the pave- 


ment of the church * 

Thus fell Thomas n December 29th, A. D. 1 170, in the 
fifty-third year of his age, and ninth of his pontificate. He was 
evidently a man of very great abilities, particularly of conſum- 
mate cunning, undaunted courage, and invincible conſtancy in 
the proſecution of his deſigns. But his ſchemes were of a moſt 
pernicious tendency, to emancipate the miniſters of religion from 
the reſtraints of law, and to ſubject his king and country to a 
foreign power. He was vain, obſtinate, and implacable; as little 
affected by the intreaties of his friends, as by the threats of his 


enemies. His ingratitude to his royal benefactor admits of no ex- 


cuſe, and hath fixed an indelible ſtain upon his character. 
Though his murderers were highly criminal, his death was very 
ſeaſonable, and probably prevented much miſchief and confu- 
ſion. | 

Few events in hiſtory have made a greater noiſe than the mur- 
der of Archbiſhop Becket, It was s generally imputed to the com- 
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mands of the King of England, and repreſented as the moſt exe- 
crable deed that ever had been perpetrated, The King of France, 
the Earl of Blois, the Archbiſhop of Sens, and ſeveral other pre- 
lates, wrote accounts of it to the Pope, in the moſt tragical 
ſtrains, calling upon him to draw the ſword of St Peter, and in- 
flict ſome exquiſite puniſhment on that horrible perſecutor of 
God, who exceeded Nero in cruelty, Julian in perfidy, and 
6c Judas in treachery *,” But none expreſled greater grief and 


horror at this deed than Henry himſelf, who broke out into the 


loudeſt lamentations, refuſed to ſee any company, to take any 
food, or admit of any conſolation for three days ; of which he 
took care to have a pathetic narrative tranſmitted to the Pope by 
the Biſhop of Lizieux, declaring his innocence in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, and intreating his Holineſs to ſuſpend all cenſures till he 
had examined into the truth F. | 

Not long after he ſent a numerous and ſplendid embaſly to 
the Papal court, to endeavour to prevent the dreaded ſentences of 
an interdict and excommunication, When the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſadors arrived at Freſcati, where the Pope then reſided, they met 


with nothing but frowns and threats. His Holineſs refuſed to 


permit them to kiſs his feet, and few of the cardinals would ad- 
mit them to an andience. They were alſo informed, that the Pope 
deſigned to denounce the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
the King, and of an interdict againſt his dominions, on Maun- 
day Thurſday, which was then approaching. To- avert this ter- 
rible blow, they exerted themſelves with ſo much vigour, and 
in particular laid out a very great ſum of money with fo much 
judgement, that they gained many friends, and even obtained ſe- 
veral audiences of the Pope, in which they pleaded their prince's 
cauſe ſo well, that the intended ſentences were not pronounced 4. 
Before they obtained this very eſſential favour, four of the am- 
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baſſadors took a ſolemn oath, that the King would ſubmit to the 
pleaſure of his Holineſs; and the Pope engaged to ſend two 
legates into Normandy, to ſettle the terms of his reconcilia. 
tion to the church, In a word, the diſpoſitions of the Papal 


court were ſo entirely changed, that the Pope was prevailed up- 
on to write a letter to Henry, in very friendly terms, and to ab- 
ſolve the Engliſh biſhops whom Becket had excommunicated *, 
Henry being thus relieved from his apprehenſions of the 
thunders of the church, which in thoſe days of darkneſ; 
and ſuperſtition made the greateſt monarchs tremble, left 
Normandy, and arrived in England (Auguſt 7th) where he 


found every thing in profound tranquillity f. His expedition in- 


to Ireland, in which he immediately engaged, engroſſed all his 
thoughts, and ſuſpended his negotiations with the Papal court for 


_ almoſt a whole year. In the mean time his Holineſs nominated 
the two cardinals, Albert and Theodwin, to be his legates, for 
terminating this long and violent conteſt with the King of Eng- 


land. Though Henry had made great progreſs in the conqueſt of 


Ireland, and earneſtly deſired to ſtay ſome months longer in that 


iſland, in order:to-finiſh that important buſineſs; yet he no ſoon- 


er heard of the arrival of theſe legates in his continental domi- 
nions, than.he haſtened through England into Normandy, where 


he landed in the beginning of September. In the firſt conferences 


the terms propoſed by the two cardinals appeared ſo hard, that 


Henry threatened to break off the treaty, and return to Ireland, 


But at length, all the conditions were amicably ſettled at Avran- 
ches, September 18th, A. D. 1172, when the King, in the pre- 


ſence of the legates, and of a great aſſembly of princes, prelates, 


nobles, and others, ſwore on the goſpels, and the relicks of the 


ſaints, in the church of St Andrew, That he had neither com- 
* manded nor deſired the death of the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
«© bury, and that when he heard it he was very much grieved.” 


Id. Ibid, ep. 84. + Gervas apud X ſcript, col. 1419. 
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But as he was afraid that his paſſionate expreſſions had excited 
the murderers of the Archbiſhop to perpetrate that horrid deed, 
he conſented to the following conditions to atone for his offence, 


and to procure a full reconciliation with the church. 1. To give 


to the Knights Templars as much money as would pay two hun- 
dred knights for one year to ſerve in the Holy Land; and, at 
next Chriſtmas, to take the croſs, and go 1n perſon into the Holy 
Land the following ſummer, unleſs he obtained a diſpenſation 
from the Pope. 2. To permit appeals to be made to the Pope, in 
good faith, and without fraud; but if he ſuſpected any of the 
appellants of ill intentions, he might oblige them to give ſecu- 
rity that they would attempt nothing to the detriment of him 
or his kingdom. 3. To aboliſh ſuch evil cuſtoms againſt the 
church as had been introduced in his own time. 4. To reſtore 
all the poſſeſſions of the church of Canterbury, and of all the clergy 
and laity of both ſexes who had been deprived of their eſtates on 
account of the late Archbiſhop. Both the King and his ſon at 
the ſame time ſwore, that they would adhere to Pope Alexander 
as long as he treated them as Chriſtian and Catholic kings *. 
Thus terminated this memorable ſtruggle between the crown and 
mitre, leſs to the diſadvantage of the former than could have 
been expected. | 

The next eccleſiaſtical Gr that engaged the attention of the 
king and kingdom, was the choice of an Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and Primate of England, towards which ſome ſteps were 
taken immediately after the young king's return from Norman- 
dy. Odo Prior of Canterbury was called to court to. conſult a- 
bout this marter; but he pretended, that the monks of that ca- 
thedral had the ſole right of electing an Archbiſhop, to the ex- 
cluſion both of the King and the biſhops of the province, On 


* Epiſt. S. Thomz, l. 5. ep. 88. 89. Vita 8. Thomæ, p. 147. 149. Hoveden, 
Annal. fol. 303. 304. Gervas apud X ſcript. col. 1421. 1422, 
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this he was ſent home to deliberate more maturely on this mat- 
ter with the monks of his convent, and to report the reſult of 
their deliberations. At his return to court, about three weeks 
after, he reported, that the monks would not relinquiſh their 
claim, He was then commanded to wait upon the old king in 
Normandy ; with which he complied. On his arrival there, 
Henry dreading, that if the choice of an Archbiſhop was left to 
the monks, who were profeſſed admirers of Becker, it would fall 
upon ſome perſon of the ſame principles, exerted every art in his 
power to prevail upon Odo to conſent to the election of the Bi- 
ſhop of Baieux, who was a man of a gentle and flexible diſpoſi- 
tion. He even deſcended to the moſt humble and earneſt intrea- 
ties, that he would take pity upon him, and not drive him to 
commit ſome greater crime than he had yet committed. But all 
his intreaties were in vain : the hard-hearted monk remained in- 
flexible, and returned to England. About the end of this year 
an aſſembly was held at London for the election of an Arch- 
biſhop; but the monks ſtill inſiſting on their excluſive right to 
ele, it broke up without effect *. | 

When the monks returned to Canterbury, beginning to fear 
that if they continued to adhere ſtrictly to their claim, ſome 
violent meaſures would be adopted, they held a chapter, in 
which it was agreed to propoſe three perſons to the King, of 
which he might chuſe one to be the Archbiſhop. This propoſal 
was accordingly made to Richard de Lucy, high juſticiary and 


regent of the kingdom; who embraced it with joy, and called an 


aſſembly of the biſhops and monks at London in February ; in 
which Roger Abbot of Bec was unanimouſly elected. But this 
election, after it had been confirmed by the King, was defeated 
by the obſtinate refuſal of the Abbot to accept of the dignity to 
which he had been choſen T. On this another aſſembly of the 


* Geryas apud & ſcript, col. 1422. 1423. T Id. ibid. col, 1423. 1424. 
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biſhops and monks met at London, about the end of April, in 
which the fix fees of Wincheſter, Ely, Hereford, Bath, Chi- 
cheſter, and Lincoln, were filled up by the following perſons, Ri- 
chard de Iviceſtre Archdeacon of Poictiers, Geoffrey Redel Arch- 
deacon (commonly called by Becket archdevil) of Canterbury, 
Robert Foliot, Reginald, ſon of Joceline Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
John of Greenford, and Geoffrey, the King's natural ſon by the 
fair Roſamond. Theſe perſons were all very agreeable to rhe 
King, and ſome of them had been the moſt active enemies of the 
late Primate, But when the aſſembly proceeded to elect an 
Archbiſhop, the diſpute between the monks and biſhops revived, 
and though various expedients were propoſed, it could not be 
compromiſed, The chief juſticiary having taken fome private 
meaſures to make the choice of the monks to fall upon a perſon 
who he knew would not be diſagreeable to the King, ventured 
to call a third aſſembly to meet at London in the beginning of 
June. After ſeveral ſeſſions, and very warm debates, the monks, 
June 8th, propoſed Richard Prior of Dover to be their Arch- 
biſhop; who being approved of by the biſhops, and by the chief 
juſticiary, in the King's name, was declared duly elected. The 
Archbiſhop- elect made his public entry into Canterbury, on Sa- 
turday, June 14th; and was to have been conſecrated the day 
after; which was prevented by a very unexpected obſtacle, The 


biſhops who attended to aſſiſt at the conſecration, received a let- 


ter from the young king, who was then in open rebellion againſt 
his father, proteſting againſt the late election, and acquainting 
them that he had appealed againſt it to the Pope. After ſome 


debate, it was agreed to delay the conſecration, and that the 


Archbiſhop- elect ſhould go to Rome to proſecute his own cauſe, 


and the cauſe of the other biſhops lately elected, againſt whom 


the young King had alſo proteſted and appealed *. 


Id. ibid, col. 1424. 1425. 1426. Hoveden, Annal. fol. 307, 
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When the elect of Canterbury arrived at Rome, he found the 
Papal court very much divided between the parties of Henry and 
his rebellious ſons. After he had waited long, and ſpent much 
money, his election was confirmed; and he was conſecrated on 
the Sunday after Eaſter, A. D. 1174, by the Pope, who alſo ap- 
On his return from Rome, 


the King, in the month of Auguſt, at a public houſe near Caen 
in Normandy, where they dined together, and then ſeparated, 
The Archbiſhop made his public entry into Canterbury in a kind 
of triumph, October 1oth, and the next day conſecrated the 
biſhops who had been lately elected f. 

The civil wars being now happily terminated by a pacification 
between Henry and his ſons, the Archbiſhop held a council of 
the Engliſh clergy at Weſtminſter, May 28th, in which eighteen 
canons were promulgated, and confirmed by the authority of both 
Kings and of the Barons of the kingdom, who were preſent in the 
council. There was little new or very remarkable in theſe canons. 
By the firſt, the celibacy of all the clergy above the rank of ſub- 
deacons was commanded, and the ſucceſſion of ſons to their fa- 
thers in the ſame churches forbidden. A ſufficient proof that all 
the ſevere canons that had been made againſt the marriages of 
the clergy had hitherto been ineffectual. By the fourth, arch- 
deacons were authoriſed to crop ſuch of the clergy as wore long 
hair. By the other canons, churchmen were forbidden — to fre- 
quent public houſes, — to bear civil offices, — to take farms, — to 
carry arms, &c. &c. T. The Archbiſhop of York was not pre- 
ſent at this council; but ſent ſome of his clergy to claim a right 
to carry his croſs erect within the province of Canterbury, and to 
demand the ſubjection of the biſhops of Hereford, Lincoln, 


| Worceſter, and Cheſter, to him as their metropolitan; and upon 


* Id. ibid. p. 309. col. 1. 


+ Gervas, col. 1427. 1428. 
Id. ibid. col. 1439. Kc. | 
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theſe claims being rejected, they, in his name, appealed to the 
Pope *. The clergy of the dioceſs of St Aſaph complained to the 
council againſt Godfrey their biſhop for non- reſidence, and he 
was obliged to reſign his biſhopric . After the council was diſ- 
| ſolved, the two Kings accompanied the Archbiſhop to Canter- 
bury, to return their united thanks for the late pacification to St 


Thomas Becket, who had been canonized about two years before, 


and now eclipſed all the ſaints in heaven, by the fame of 


his miracles, and the reputation of his power f. The ſin- 


cerity of Henry's devotion towards this new ſaint, who had long 

been his moſt — and deteſted enemy, may be juſtly 
doubted. 

About the end of October, A. D. 1175, Cardinal Hugo, who 

had been appointed by the Pope his legate a latere, landed in 


England; and, with the King's permiſſion, made a progreſs into 
many parts of the kingdom, viſiting the richer churches and 
abbeys. As his buſineſs (ſays a contemporary hiſtorian) was, 


* to root out and to plant, he performed it very diligently, by 


« rooting out money from the purſes of others, and planting it 
* in his own coffers ||.” The King had ſolicited this legation 
from the Pope, in order, as it was given out, to terminate the 
diſputes between the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork; but, 


in reality, (as it was ſurmiſed), to procure a divorce from his 
Queen, who had inſtigated her ſons to their late rebellion. To- 
wards this however he took no public ſtep *. The controverſies of 


the two prelates were referred to the Archbiſhop of Rouen, and 
ſome foreign biſhops, and they were enjoined to ſuſpend all diſ | 


putes on theſe ſubjects for five years FF. 


But notwithſtanding this injunction, their animoſity broke out 


with the moſt indecent violence, at a council ſummoned to meet 
at Weſtminſter in the middle of Lent, A. D. 1176. For when 


the legate had taken his ſeat, a ſtruggle enſued between the two 
* Hoveden Annal. p. 311. + Id. ibid. + Gervas, col. 1432. 
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Archbiſhops about the ſeat next to him on the right hand, in 
which the followers of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury interpoſed, 
threw down his antagoniſt of York, and trampled upon him with 
their feet, This occaſioned ſo great a tumult, that the legate 


retired in a fright, and the council broke up in confuſion. Both 


prelates appealed to the Pope, and complained to the King ; 
who at firſt was much incenſed at the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; but, upon better information, and cooler thought, he 
laboured to reconcile the two enraged prelates ; in which he at 
laſt ſucceeded, both of them withdrawing their appeals, and pro- 
miſing to live in peace. The legate was ſo much diſguſted, 
that he haſtened out of England“. | 

A ſchiſm which had ſubſiſted in the church of Rome almoſt 
eighteen years, was terminated in the courſe of this year, by the 
degradation of Calextus the Antipope, and the ſubmiſſion of Fre- 
deric Emperor of Germany to Pope Alexander. At an interview 
between the Emperor and the Pope, in the city of Venice, July 
24th, A. D. 1177, this important tranſaction was concluded; and 
the former paid certain honours to the latter, (fuch as giving him 
the right hand in all proceſſions, and holding his ſtirrup when he 
mounted); with which he was highly pleaſed, and of which he 
wrote a pompous account to the two Engliſh archbiſhops T. The 
eccleſiaſtical events which happened in England in this and the 
ſucceeding year, were neither ſingular nor important, 

The extinction of the late ſchiſm which had ſo long ſubſiſted 
in the church, added not a little to the power and wealth, as well 
as to the ſatisfaction, of the victorious Pontiff, who determined to 
make the beſt uſe of this favourable event. Wich this view he 
ſent his legates into all the countries in communion with the 


church of Rome, and particularly into Normandy, England, 


Scotland, and Ireland, to ſummon the archbiſhops, biſhops, and 


Id. ibid, p. 315. col. 1, Gervas, col. 1433. 1434. 
Id. ibid. col. 1459. Hoveden, p. 325. col. 1. 
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abbots, to attend a general council at Nome in the time of Lent 
this year . From ſeveral Scotch and Iriſh biſhops who paſſed 


through England in their way to this council, Henry exacted an 
oath, That they would attempt nothing againſt him, or his king- 


dom; and that they would return the ſame way . So attentive 
were princes in thoſe times to all the motions of the clergy. On- 
ly four Engliſh biſhops, thoſe of Durham, Oxford, Hereford, 
and Bath, repaired to this council, as the Engliſh prelates claim- 
ed a privilege of being repreſented by four of their number in all 
general councils, But this claim was not ſuſtained, and the ab- 
ſent prelates were obliged to pay conſiderable ſums of money to 
prevent their being cenſured ; to obtain which money, is ſaid by 
contemporary writers, to have been one great object of calling 
this council 4. Pope Alexander opened the council in the church 
of St John de Lateran, March 5th, A. D. 1179, with great pomp, 
attended by the whole college of cardinals, by the magiſtrates and 
nobles of Rome, by the ambaſſadors of the Emperor, and of all 
the kings and princes of the Weſtern church, by three hundred 
and ten biſhops, beſides a prodigious number of abbots and infe- 
rior clergy. In the third ſeſſion, which was held March 21ſt, 
thirty-three canons were publiſhed, and received the ſanction of 
the council ||. Theſe canons are too long to be here inſerted, and 
have no particular reference to the church of England. Some of 
them contain very wiſe and juſt regulations ; while others carry 


the uſurpations of the Papacy over the prerogatives of princes, and 


the rights of conſcience, to the moſt impious and daring height. 

The fame of St Thomas Becket for working miracles, increaſed 
with ſo much rapidity, that by this time he was more celebrated 
on that account than any other ſaint, This brought prodigious 
numbers of perſons of all ranks, and from difterent countries, to 


® Chron, J. Bromt. inter X. ſcript. col. 1138. 
} Hoveden, p. 332. col. 2. G. Neubrigens, 1. 3. 6. 
Id. ibid, 1.3. c. 3. Diceto, col. 63. J. Bromt. col. 113, 
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| ene. 200% ry. fo perform their devotions, and obtain cures for them- 
[ | oy ſelves or friends. The King of France, his old friend and patron, 
h being in great anxiety about the life of his only ſon Philip, who 
| had fallen into a dangerous ſickneſs, reſolved to apply to him for 
; help, and came into England, attended by the Earl of Flanders, 
| | | and many other nobles. He was received with great reſpect by 
| Henry on his landing at Dover, Auguſt 22d, A. D. 1779, and 
| conducted to the tomb of Becket, where he performed his devo- 
BY tions, and preſented a chalice of gold, with a grant of one hun- 
dred caſks of wine annually to the monks of the cathedral *. At 

his return to the continent, he received the agreeable news of his 
ſon's recovery, which was univerſally aſcribed to the prayers and 
3 merits of St Thomas, and greatly increaſed his fame. The 
church-hiſtory of England in the three next years, contains no- 


j 
| 
l 2 thing but the ſucceſſions of prelates, and matters of little mo- 


| ment. | 
| | a. b. 1133 An unnatural war having this year broken out between Henry 
| 44 and his ſons, Richard Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with Waleran 
9 1 Biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſeveral Norman biſhops and abbots, 
lis ſons. held a council at Caen in Normandy, by a mandate from the Pope; 


in which, on Aſcenſion day, they denounced a ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt all who diſturbed the peace of the elder Hen- 
ry, except the young king f. About the ſame time the Archbi- 
ſhop wrote a letter to that prince, expoſtulating with him on the 
folly and iniquity of his conduct, earneſtly intreating him to re- 
turn to his duty, and concluding with an aſſurance, that if he 
did not do this in fifteen days, he, as well as his followers, would 


be excommunicated 4. 


1 + 1 Theſe were ſome of the laſt tranſactions in which Richard Arch- 
rehbiſho . | - : : 
Richard's biſhop of Canterbury was engaged. For he died, after a ſhort ill- 
death: | . . 
3 neſs, February 16th, A. D. 1184, in the eleventh year of his 
Succeeded ; | | 
n * Hoveden Annal. p. 333. J. Bromt. col. 1140. + Hoveden, p. 354. col. 1. 
Worceller. Epiſtol. P. Bliſenſ. ep. 47. p. 69. | | 

2 | pontificate 
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pontificate . He appears to have been a prelate of a mild tem- 
per, innocent life, and moderate principles, condemning the un- 
reaſonable immunities of the clergy, for which his predeceſſor 


had contended with ſo much violence, as equally pernicious to 


church and ſtate T. This made him no great favourite of the 
monks, who repreſent him as too indolent, timid, and comply- 
ing. Henry had been ſo much aſſiſted by the late primate, that 
he was impatient to ſee his place ſupplied by a perſon of fimilar 
principles ; and having fixed on Baldwin Biſhop of Worceſter, he 
earneſtly laboured to bring about his election. In this he met 
with great oppoſition from the monks of Canterbury; but at 
length, after ſeveral meetings, this oppoſition was overcoine, and 
Baldwin was elected |. | 

About the beginning of this year, Heraclius, Patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem, with the Grand Maſter of the Knights-Hoſpitalers, arri- 


ved in England ; and being introduced to Henry at Reading, and 


falling at his feet, moſt earneſtly intreated him to come to the pro- 
tection of the Holy Land, which was in danger of being loſt ; 
preſenting him at the ſame time with the keys of Jeruſalem, and 
of the holy ſepulchre ; together with a moſt pathetic letter from 
the Pope, exhorting him to undertake that expedition. Henry 
raiſed them from the ground, with many expreſſions of kindneſs 
and ſympathy, promiſing to give them an anſwer when he had 
conſulted his great council, which was to meet on the firſt Sun- 
day of Lent, at London [. By this aſſembly, which was very 
full, the King was adviſed not to engage in an expedition into 
the Holy Land, till he had conſulted with the King of France; 
which was given as an anſwer to the two ambaſſadors *. But that 
they might not have reaſon te complain, that their application 
had been altogether unſucceſsful, Henry promiſed them an aid of 


*Hoveden, p. 355. © + Epiſtol. P. Bleſenſ. ep. 73. p. 109. 
1 Hoveden Annal. p. 356. Id. ibid. p. 359. ** Id. ibid. Diceto, col. 626. 
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fifty thouſand marks ; and gave a permiſſion to ſuch of his ſub- 
jets as pleaſed to take the cr oſs * 

About this time a quarrel began between Baldwin, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the monks of his cathedral, which made a 
mighty noiſe, and continued ſeveral years. The Archbiſhop, of- 
fended perhaps at the keen oppoſition that had been made by the 
monks to his election, early diſcovered a diſpoſition to diminiſh 


their wealth and abridge their power. With this view he reſolved 


to erect a magnificent church and convent at Hackington, without 
the walls of Canterbury, to dedicate-it to St Thomas Becket, and 
to fill it with ſecular canons. For this purpoſe he not only ob- 
tained the King's conſent, but he alſo procured a bull from the 
Pope, Urban III. authoriſing his intended erection, and granting 
him a fourth of all the oblations at the tomb of St Thomas Bec- 


ket to aſſiſt him in building the church f. On this the work was 


immediately begun, and carried on with great rapidity; at which 
the monks of Canterbury were very much alarmed. For they not 
only grudged that ſhare of the oblations granted by the Pope, 
but began to ſuſpect that the Archbiſhop intended to remove the 
ſeat of his ſee, and perhaps the precious remains of their favourite 


faint, to his new church and convent. Excited by theſe ſuſpicions, . 


they filled the whole kingdom with their clamours, as if the 
church, and even the Chriſtian rehgion, had been in danger. 
They complained to the King ; but met with no redreſs. They 


then appealed to the Pope, and notified their appeal to the Arch- 


biſhop, December 2oth, A. D. 1186, in hopes that he would 
have deſiſted from his. works. But he was ſo far from doing this, 
that he ſuſpended the prior and monks, who had notified the ap- 
peal. The King made ſeveral attempts to perſuade the monks to refer 
their diſputes with the Primate to him, or to the biſhops of the 
province. But all theſe attempts were fruitleſs, and they proſe- 
cuted their appeal with ſo much vigour, that they obtained a-bull 


* lHoveden, p. 359. ; 5 Diceto, col 631, 


from 
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from the ſame Pope Urban, commanding the Archbiſhop to re- 
ſtore the prior and monks, and to ſtop his works, which was in- 
timated to him, March 25th, A. D. 1187. This bull was diſ- 
regarded by Baldwin, who proceeded with greater haſte than 
ever to finiſh his buildings, having ſent Peter of Blois, and ſome 
other learned men, to Rome to vindicate his conduct. As a per- 
fect concord at this time ſubſiſted between the King and the Arch- 
biſhop, the latter was ſupported in this conteſt by all the power 
of the crown; and Ralph de Glanvile, chief juſticiary, iſſued two 
writs, one commanding the prior and monks to deſiſt from proſe- 
cuting their appeal to the Pope, and the other citing them to ap- 
pear before himſelf at London. Encouraged by this powerful 
patronage, the Primate ſeized all the poſſeſſions of the prior and 
monks; who ſent a deputation of their number to complain to 
the King, in Normandy, of this violence; and alſo made an- 
other application to the Pope. Urban, greatly enraged at the con- 
tempt with which his former mandate had been treated, ſent a 
thundering bull to Baldwin, (dated October 12th, A. D. 1187), 
commanding him to demoliſh all his buildings at Hackington, to F 
ſecrate the ground on which they had been erected, and reſtore all 
their poſſeſſions to the monks. He ſent at the ſame time a moſt 
inſolent epiſtle to the King, commanding him to oblige the Arch- 
biſhop to ſubmit to the above bull. When theſe letters were deli- 
vered to the King and Primate, their countenances fell, (fays the 
monk1in hiſtorian), and they began to ſpeak to the monks in a kind 
and ſoothing ſtrain, But this dejection was not of long continuance. 
For in a few days the news arrived, that Urban was dead, and 
that Cardinal Albert, a particular friend of the Archbiſhop, was 
choſen Pope, and had aſſumed the name of Gregory 7/1, On this 
the Primate reſumed courage; and reſolving to bring the re- 


fractory monks to ſubmiſſion, he ſhut them up priſoners in their 


convent, and excommunicated the ſubprior, and ſome others. 


When they were in this confinement, the King and the Primate 
O Oo 2 ſent 
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Cent. Xt ſent ſeveral agents to prevail upon them, both by threats and pro- 
miles, to withdraw their appeals, and give their conſent to the 
new erection at Hackington, But they remained undaunted in 
their oppoſition, and ſuſpended all divine ſervice in the cathedral, 
being encouraged by the citizens of Canterbury, who ſupplicd 

them plentifully with neceſlaries, and even delicacies. When 

things had continued in this ſtate about two months, the news ar- 
rived of another change at the court of Rome, by the death of 

Gregory, and the election of Clement III. who was as great a 

friend to the monks as the former had been to the Primate. The 

ſcene was now entirely changed. Clement iſſued a bull, dated 

February 26th, A. D. 1188, commanding Baldwin to demoliſh all 

his works at Hackington, and to repair all the damages he had 

done to the monks of Canterbury, When this bull was difre- 
garded, another was iſſued, dated March 16th, commanding the 

Abbot of Feverſham to excommunicate all perſons who had any 

of the goods or eſtates of the convent in their poſſeſſion; which 

that abbot performed. Bur the excommunicated were ſo power- 
fully ſupported by the King and Primate, that they treated that 

_ .- higheſt cenſure with contempt. Honorius, the Prior of Canter- 

1 | IT bury, who had long reſided at the Papal court to proſecute his 

appeals, prevailed upon Pope Clement to appoint the biſhop of 

| Oſtea his legate a /atere, and ſend him into England to ſec his 
| bulls executed in their full extent, But when the Legate and Prior 
| were preparing for their journey, they were both ſeized with, 
| | and died of the plague, which then raged with great violence at 
| Rome. A ſecond legate was appointed, who died on his journey 
| | at Pavia, in December, A. D. 1188. The partiſans of the Arch- 
| biſhop were much elated by theſe events, giving out, that Hea- 

| ven had eſpouſed his cauſe, and that he had wrought ſeveral mi- 

racles. But the irreſiſtible power of the Pope at length prevailed, 

and the Archbiſhop, after a brave ſtruggle of more than three 


*» years, was obliged to demoliſh all the buildings he had erected 
| EL at 
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at Hackington ; and the pertinacious monks, ſighting under the 
Papal banner, obtained a complete victory over their ſovereign 


and their primate “. 


THe hiſtory of the church of Scotland in the reigns of Malcolm 
the Maiden, and William the Lion, who were contemporaries 
with Henry II. is ſo imperfectly preſerved, that it doth not me- 
rit very much attention. Robert Biſhop of St Andrew's died A. D. 
1159, and was ſucceeded by Arnold Abbot of Kelſo; who ſurvi- 
ved only one year and ten months, Richard, one of the King's 
chaplains, was choſen to ſucceed him. But Roger, Archbiſhop 
of York, claiming a right to perform the ceremony of his conſe- 
cration, he was not conſecrated till about two years after, by the 
biſhops of Scotland f. The Archbiſhop complained of this to the 


court of Rome, and was appointed the Pope's legate in Scotland; 


againſt which the Scotch clergy made very ſtrong remonſtrances, 
and at length obtained a bull from Alexander III. A. D. 1165, di- 


veſting the Primate of York of his legantine authority . 


The independency of the church of Scotland, as well as of the 


kingdom, was endangered by the unfortunate captivity of Wil- 
liam the Lion. In the treaty of peace indeed, A. D. 1 174, on 
which that prince obtained his liberty, it was only ſtipulated, 
** That the church of Scotland ſhould yield that ſubjection to the 


* church of England that it had been accuſtomed to yield in 


the reigns of former kings ||.” But though by this article of 
the treaty, the controverſy between the churches of England and 
Scotland ſeemed to be left upon its former footing ; yet King 


William was prevailed upon, by means now unknown, to write a. 
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letter to the Pope, A. D. 1175, acknowledging, that the church : _ 


of Scotland had in former times been ſubject to the Archbiſhops 
of York, and that the church of York had been deprived of the 


exerciſe of its authority by force; and praying his Holineſs to re- 


_ © Gervas, col, 1488.— 15 50. + Spottiſwoode, p. 36. | 
＋ Id. ibid. Wilkin Concil. t . P. 4 Diceto, col. 584. Bromt. col. 1104. 
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ſtore that church to the poſſeſſion of its rights. In conſequence 


of this letter the Pope iſſued a bull, ſubjecting the church of 


Scotland to the primacy of the Archbiſhops of York k. 

The clergy of Scotland did not tamely acquieſce in this deci- 
ſion, For at a great council held at Northampton, A. D. 1176, 
by Cardinal Huguzon, the Pope's legate, where the kings of 


England and Scotland, and the chief nobility and clergy of both 


kingdoms, were preſent; when the Scotch prelates were required 
to make their ſubmiſſion to the Archbiſhop of York as their pri- 
mate, agreeable to the article of the late treaty, to which they 
had ſworn, they denied that the clergy of Scotland had ever been 
accuſtomed to pay ſuch ſubmiſſion to that ſee ; and affirmed, that 
they were not obliged to pay it T. One Gilbert, a young canon 
of Glaſgow, 1s ſaid to have gained great honour on this occaſion, 
by his bold and eloquent defence of the immunities of the church 
of Scotland ; for which he was ſoon after made Biſhop of Caith- 
neſs and Chancellor of the kingdom . Roger Archbiſhop of 
York ſupported his pretenſions with much ſpirit, and no ſmall e- 
vidence ; but by the influence of his great adverſary Richard 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Scotch prelates were allowed to 
depart without making any ſubmiſſion ||. 

The clergy of Scotland, in order to guard againſt the en- 
croachments of their neighbour of York, ſolicited the Pope to 
ſend a legate into their country to determine this controverſy. 
In compliance with this application, his Holineſs diſpatched Car- 
dinal Vivian, with a legantine commiſſion over Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Norway **, When the legate arrived in Scotland, he 
held a council of the prelates and clergy of that kingdom in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, then called the Ce of Mardens, Auguſt 1ſt 
1177. The canons of this council are not preſerved, though we are 


* Wilkin. Concil t. f. p. 481. 482. + Hoveden Annal. p. 315. 
+ Fordun, p. 714. Boeth. I. 12. p. 272. Leſtæus, l. 6. 
Hoveden Annal. p. 215, „ Bromt, col. 1110. 
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told in general, that it revived ſome old and made ſome new con- 
ſtitutions *, Chriſtian Biſhop of Whithorn was ſuſpended from 
the exerciſe of the epiſcopal office by this council, for refuſing to 
come to it, and pretending that he was a ſuffragan of the Arch-- 
bithop of York +. Immediately after the diſmiſſion of the coun- 
cil of Edinburgh, Vivian was recalled by the Pope, on many 
complaints of his avarice and extortions from the . in the 
ſeveral countries of his legation 4. 

Richard Biſhop of St Andrew's having died, A. D. 1178, a 
violent diſpute aroſe about the choice of his M which con- 
tinued ſeveral years. The monks made a haſty election, and 
choſe John Scot, an Engliſhman, their Archdeacon, to be their 
biſhop. The King (William the Lion) much offended at their 
preſumption, ſwore by the arm of St James, that Scot, ſhould 
never enjoy that biſhopric, and commanded them to proceed to 
a new election, recommending Hugo, one of his chaplains, and 
ſending Joceline Biſhop of Glaſgow to ſuperintend their conduct. 
In obedience to the royal mandate, a ſecond election was made, 
in preſence of Biſhop Joceline, and Hugo was choſen. John 
Scot, not willing to relinquith his right, appealed to the Pope; 
who confirmed his election, and ſent Alexius, fubdeacon of Rome, 
as his legate into Scotland, A. D. 1180, to ſee him conſecrated. 
Alexius met with much oppoſition in the execution of his com- 
miſhon; for which he excommunicated ſome clergymen of the 
royal party, and laid the whole biſhopric of St Andrews under 
an interdict. This legate held a council of the biſhops, abbots, 
and clergy of Scotland, 18th June, A. D. 1180, in the church 
of the Holy Croſs, near the caſtle of Maidens, or Edinburgh, at 
which John. Scot was conlecrated Bilhop of St Andrews, by 
Matthew Biſhop of Aberdeen, his uncle, with great pomp, and 
Hugo his competitor was depoſed ||. But it was not in the 


* Concil, Wilkin, t. 1. p. 486. + Bromton, col. 1111. 
+. Id. ibid. Chron. de Mailros, p. 173. | Hovedea Annal. p. 34r. 
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power of the Papal legate to give the revenues of the ſee of St 
Andrew's to the new biſhop ; who, finding himſelf with only 
the name, without the power or poſſeſſions of a biſhop, and ex- 
poſed to the indignation of the King and his courtiers, left the 
country, and returned to Rome to renew his complaints ; which 
were favourably heard *. For Alexander III. irritated at the oppo- 
ſition that had been given to his legate, excommunicated Hugo for 
refuſing to reſign his pretenſions, and to ſurrender the paſtoral ſtaff 
and ring T. The Pope alſo appointed Roger Archbiſhop of Vork 
and Hugo Biſhop of Durham his legates in Scotland, with autho- 
rity to excommunicate the King of Scotland, and to lay his 
whole kingdom under an interdict, if he refuſed to admit John 
Scot to the peaceable enjoyment of his biſhopric. He alſo wrote 
to the King, acquainting him with the authority he had given 
to his legates, and threatening to confirm their ſentences of 
excommunication and interdict, if he did not receive Biſhop Scot 
into his favour, within twenty days after he received that letter. 
William was ſo far from complying with theſe Papal dictates, 
that he baniſhed Bithop Scot, Matthew Biſhop of Aberdeen, who 
had conſecrated him, and all the clergy who acknowledged him 
for their biſhop, together with all their friends and relations : on 
which the legates pronounced the dreaded ſentences of excom- 
munication and interdict J. When William King of Scotland 

was in Normandy, A. D. 1181, he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome 
with the following propoſals for an accommodation, —That the 
Biſhop of Aberdeen ſhould be reſtored to all his poſſeſſions ; and 
that Biſhop Scot ſhould be allowed to return to Scotland, to en- 
joy the preferments he had before his election, with a penſion 
of forty marks a-ycar, and ſhould have the firſt biſhopric that. 
became vacant. But theſe propoſals were rejected by the Pope ||. 
However Alexander III. the great friend and patron of Biſhop 


e Chron. Mailros, p. 174. 175. | + Hoveden Annal. P. 342. 
+ Id. ibid. Id. ibid. p. 350. 
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Scot, having died September 20th, A. D. 1181, and Roger 
Archbiſhop of York, his other chief protector, having alſo 
died November 21ſt, the King was encouraged to renew his 
negotiations for an accommodation with the church, and ſent 
Joceline Biſhop of Glaſgow, with the Abbots of Melroſs and 
Kelſo, his ambaſſadors to Rome for that purpoſe. Theſe ambaſ- 
ſadors met with a very favourable reception from the new Pope, 


Lucius III. and were ſo ſucceſsful in their negotiations, that they 


procured a bull, dated, March 18th, A. D. 1182, removing the 
interdict, and abſolving the King and all his ſubjects who had 


been excommunicated *, As a further proof of his regard, the 


Pope ſent a roſe of gold, with his benediction, to the King; and 
appointed Rolland Biſhop of Dol, and Silvanus Abbot of Rec- 


val, his legates, to determine the controverſy between the two 


pretenders to the ſee of St Andrews T. The King, by theſe le- 
gates, offered to Biſhop - Scot the biſhopric of Dunkeld, the 
chancellorſhip of the kingdom, and a penſion of forty marks, 
if he would reſign his pretenſions to the ſee of St Andrews. Bi- 
ſhop Scot agreed to accept of theſe terms, on condition that his 
rival Hugo alſo reſigned his pretenſions. But the King being 
either unable or unwilling to perſuade Hugo to make that re- 
ſignation, the legates ſummoned both the pretenders to appear 
before the Pope 4. They accordingly appeared before his Holi- 
neſs at Viletrie, A. D. 1183, and were both commanded to re- 
ſign the biſhopric of St Andrews into the Pope's hands; with 
which they complied. A few days after, the Pope, in a full con- 
ſiſtory of all the cardinals, reſtored and confirmed the biſhopric 


of St Andrews to Hugo, and granted the biſhopric of Dun- 


keld, with every thing the King of Scotland had promiſed, 
o Biſhop Scot. Both prelates returned ſoon after to Scotland, 


Id. ibid. + Chron, de Mailros, p. 175. Hoveden Annal. p. 352. 
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and took poſſeſſion of their reſpective ſees *. But this violent 
and dangerous controverſy, which ſeemed now to be finally ter- 
minated, was renewed not long after, and took a different turn. 
For Biſhop Scot being much diſſatisfied with the deciſion of Pope 
Lucius, and hoping for more favour from his fucceſſor Urban III. 
complained, that ſome of his goods had not been reſtored to him, 


according to agreement, and therefore renewed his claim to the 


biſhopric of St Andrews. Urban received this complaint and 
claim; and ſummoned Biſhop Hugo to appear before him, to de- 
fend his title to the diſputed biſhopric ; and gave a commiſſion 
to Joceline Biſhop of Glaſgow, with the Abbots of Melroſs, New- 
bottle, and Dunfermline, firſt to ſuſpend him if he did not obey 


the Papal ſummons, and, if after that, he continued refractory, 


to pronounce the more formidable ſentence of excommunication. 
In conſequence of this commiſſion, and of Hugo's diſobedience; 
theſe legates pronounced firſt a ſentence of ſuſpenſion againſt 
him, and afterwards a ſentence of excommunication . Pope 
Clement III. by a bull, dated at Piſa, January 16th, A. D. 1188, 
declared the ſee of St Andrews vacant, and directed the above 
legates to command the chapter to proceed to the election of a 
biſhop, and to ufe all their influence to make their choice to fall 
on Bithop Scot. At the ſame time he wrote—to the clergy of 
St Andrews, to receive Scot as their biſhop, — to the King of 
Scotland, no longer to oppoſe that prelate, —to the King of Eng- 
land, to perſuade William by arguments, or to compel him by 
force, to admit Scot to the peaceable poſſeſſion of the ſee of St An- 
drews 4. But all theſe bulls were ineffectual: for Biſhop Scot find- 
ing that the averfionof the King was invincible, and that he could 
not enjoy the biſhopric to which he had ſo long aſpired in peace, 
made a ſecond reſignation of it; and Hugo going to Rome, was ab- 
ſolved from the ſentences of excommunication and ſuſpenſion, and 
reſtored to the long-litigated biſhopric. But he did not long 


Id. ibid. p. 355. Id. ibid. p. 361. f Id. ibid. p. 368. 369. 
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farvive this favourable turn in his affairs; for being ſeized by 
the plague, which then raged at Rome, he died in the month 
of Auguſt, A. D. 1188 *. Thus ended this long and violent 
conteſt between the courts of Rome and Scotland, in which Wil- 
liam the Lion acted with great ſpirit and firmneſs, But his ſuc- 
ceſs ſeems to have been partly owing to the ſeaſonable death of 
that haughty inflexible pontiff, Alexander III. and to the cha- 
rater of John Scot, who had neither the courage, abilities, nor 
obſtinacy of a Becket. Roger, a near relation of the King, and 
ſon of Robert Earl of Leiceſter, was elected Biſhop of St An- 
drews, April 13th, A. D. 1189. John Scot Biſhop of Dunkeld 
was preſent at, and conſenting to his election F. 


e 4a mm 


The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, from the acceſſion of Ri- 


chard I. A. D. 1189, to the death of King John, A. D. 1216. 


S the eccleſiaſtical tranſactions in England, in the reign of 
Richard I. were not of great importance, they do not merit 

a minute detail, Though the heart of this prince was wholly ſer 
on his expedition into the Holy Land, and his thoughts much 
employed in making preparations for it; yet he beſtowed ſome 


attention, in the beginning of his reign, on the affairs of the 


church, that he might leave it in a ſtate of tranquillity, With 


this view he held a great council of his prelates and clergy at 


the abbey of Pipewell in Northamptonſhire, in September, 


* 1d. ibid. p. 370. + Hoveden Annal. p. 370. Chron, Melroſs, p. 178. 
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A. D. 1189, in which he filled up all the vacant ſees, by nomi- 
nating Geoffrey de Lucy to that of Wincheſter, Richard Arch- 
deacon of Ely to Lincoln, William Longchamp, his chancellor, 
and great favourite, to Ely, Hubert Fitz-Walter dean of York 
to Saliſbury, and his own natural brother Geoffrey to York, 
On this laſt nomination, Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


| ſtood up in the council, and claimed the ſole right of conſecra- 


ting the elect of York, producing a charter of William the Con- 


queror, in ſupport of that claim, No deciſion ſeems to have 


been given by the council on this claim, and Baldwin appealed 
to the Pope *. 

In the month of November this year, Sch Cardinal of Anag- 
nia, the Pope's legate, landed at Dover, with a commiſſion to 
terminate the diſpute between Archbiſhop Baldwin and the 
monks of his cathedral, about the buildings at Hacking- 
ton. But the King, deſirous of terminating this troubleſome 
and violent conteſt by his own authority, ſent a meſſage to the 


legate, to remain at Dover till he received further orders. In the 


mean time Richard, with his mother Queen Eleanor, and a 


great number of biſhops, abbots, and priors, arrived at Canter- 


bury, and with much difficulty made a compromiſe between the 


_ contending parties, which was put in writing, and ſigned by the 


King, Queen, biſhops, and abbots. This accommodation was 
much in favour of the monks; for by it the Prior of Chriſt's 
Church, who had been appointed by the Archbiſhop, was to be 
turned out, and all the magnificent buildings at Hackington to 
be pulled down F. 

After the departure of Richard on his cli into the Holy 
Land, William Longchamp, Biſhop of Ely, who was at once 


chief juſticiary, chancellor, and Papal legate, reigned for ſome 


time in England, with more than regal power, and lived in more 
than royal pomp. This baughty prelate, by virtue of his legan- 


* Hoveden Annal. p. 376. + Id. ibid. p. 377. ; 
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tine commiſhon, held two councils in the courſe of this year, one 
at Gloceſter, and the other at Weſtminſter, chiefly with an inten- 
tion to make an oſtentatious diſplay of his own greatneſs ; for no 
buſineſs of importance was done at either of theſe councils *. 
Baldwin, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſeized with the epidemic 
frenzy of the times, had taken upon him the croſs, at a council 
held at Gaitington, February 15th, A. D. 1188; and having ſpent 
about three years in preaching up the croiſade, and preparing for 
his expedition, he embarked at Dover, March 25th, A. D. 1191, 
abandoning both the honours and duties of his important ſta- 
tion +. After ſuffering many hardſhips in his voyage, he arri- 
ved in the Chriſtian army at the ſiege of Ptolemais, where he died, 


November 20th, the ſame year f. | 
The report of Archbiſhop Baldwin's death reaching England in 


the beginning of March, A. D. 1192, the diſpute between the 


monks of Canterbury and the biſhops of the province, about the 
right of election, which had fo often diſturbed the tranquillity of 
the church of England, was again revived. The Biſhop of Lon- 


don, to prevent the monks from proceeding to an immediate e- 


lection, went in haſte to Canterbury, accompanied by an officer 
of the exchequer, and commanded them to take no ſtep towards 
ſupplying the vacancy in the archiepiſcopal chair, without the 
conſent of the King, and of the biſhops of the province; on 
which the monks proteſted for the ſecurity of their right of elec- 
tion, and of all their other rights ||. 
who was both chief juſticiary and the Papal legate, preſented a 


letter, May 25th, from the King to the convent, giving a high 


character of William Archbiſhop of Mountreale, in Sicily, and 
commanding them to receive him as their archbiſnop. To this 
demand the monks gave the following anfwer, in a great council 
at Northampton in June,—** That they had no certain evidence 
+ Gervas Chron, col. 1522, 1564. 


Id. ibid, col. 1567. Diceto, col. 666. 
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* Wilkin Concil. 1. 1. p. 493. | 
Id. ibid, col. 1566. 
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© of the death of Archbiſhop Baldwin, who they hoped was ſtill 
* alive; and therefore they craved a delay, till that fact was aſ- 
« certained.” This was at laſt granted, after very warm de- 
bates k. In this interval the monks turned out ſuch of their num- 
ber as they ſuſpected of unſteadineſs, particularly their prior, 
Oſbern, and placed Geoffrey, the ſubprior, in his room f. The 
commotions that aroſe about this time, occaſioned by the impri- 
{onment of Geoffrey Archbiſhop of York, in the caſtle of Dover, 
by order of William Longchamp, prevented any further proceed- 
ings in the affair of Canterbury, till after the public tranquillity 
was in ſome degree reſtored by the flight of Longchamp out of 
the kingdom . On this event Prince John, and Walter Archbi- 
ſhop of Rouen, who had then the chief direction of affairs, held 
a council at London about the end of October; in which the 
monks of Canterbury, being required to give their conſent ro the 
election of the Archbiſhop of Mountreale, returned this artful 
anſwer, —* That they could not in conſcience give their conſent 
<« at preſent to the election of the perſon propoſed, until they 
<« were better acquainted with his character, and until they had 
« aſked counſel of the Lord, and felt the divine direction upon 
their minds.” The Archbiſhop of Rouen, who ſecretly aſpired 
to the primacy of England, was well pleaſed with this anſwer, 
granted a month's delay, and piouſly exhorted the monks to pray 
heartily during all that time for the direction of Heaven ||. An- 
other council was accordingly called at Canterbury, November 
28th, for the election of an archbiſhop. The monks having 
formed their plan beforehand, as ſoon as the council met, Geof- 
frey their prior ſtood up, and declared, in their name, that they 
choſe, by the direction of the Holy Trinity, Reginald Biſhop of 
Bath to be their archbiſhop; and at the ſame time took that bi-' 
op by the hand, conducted him into the cathedral, and placed 


* Gervas, col. 1159. + Id. Ibid, col, 1160. 4 See chap. 1. p- 146. 
|| Gervas, col. 1578. | | | | 
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him in the archiepiſcopal throne. On this (ſays the contemporary 
hiſtorian) the Archbiſhop of Rouen turned pale, and fell a trem- 
bling, ſeeing all his hopes blaſted . But Reginald did not long 
enjoy his new and unexpected dignity': for he fel] ſick ſoon after 
his election, and died December 26th, A. D. 1192. 
The news of King Richard's captivity reaching England in the 
beginning of this year, threw the whole l into ſo much 
confuſion, that no ſteps were taken for ſome time for ſupplying 
this new vacancy in the ſee of Canterbury. But the King him- 
ſelf, being ſenſible that an able and zealous friend in that import- 
ant ſtation might contribute not a little to raiſe his ranſom, and 
procure his liberty, wrote a letter from his priſon to his mother 
Queen Eleanor and his miniſters, earneſtly intreating them to pro- 
cure the advancement of Hubert Fitz-Walter Biſhop of Saliſbury 
(who had been with him in the Holy Land, and was lately return- 
ed into England) to the primacy. Theſe miniſters managed this 
matter with ſo much dexterity, that Hubert was unanimouſly e- 
leted Archbiſhop by the monks of Canterbury, May 29th, 
A. D. 1193, and as unanimouſly approved by the biſhops of the 
province the day after f. 
The long and violent conteſts of Geoffrey, Archbiſhop of York, 
with his brother King Richard, — with the Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, — and with the clergy of his own cathedral, ſeem to have 


been the effects of clerical pride and paſſion; and though they 


occaſioned much diſquiet and confuſion in thoſe times, they are 


hardly worthy of a place in hiſtory . It may only be proper to 
obſerve, that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, having obtained a 
legantine commiſſion from the Pope, dated March 18th, A. D. 
1195, made a progreſs into the north, and held a ſynod of the 
clergy of the province of York in the cathedral of that city, in 
which he made ſeveral canons, and eſtabliſhed his own authority, 


* 1d. ibid. col. 1580. + Id. ibid. col. 1533, 
4 Hoveden Annal. p. 417. Gervaſii Chron. col. 1584, 
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which was the chief object of his journey *. Soon after this the 


enemies of the Archbiſhop of York became ſo numerous and 


powerful, that they prevailed againſt him at the court of Rome; 
and he was ſuſpended from his offices and benefices by Pope Ce- 
leſtine. The pretence for this ſevere cenſure was, that he neglect- 
ed the duties of his ſacred function, and ſpent. his time in hunt- 
ing and hawking ; but the real reaſon of it ſeems 'to have been, 
that he was an enemy to vexatious TE to Rome, and endea- | 
voured to prevent them f. . | 

Both the King and the Biſhops of the province of Canterbury 
had long been very much offended at the monks of that cathedral, 


for the excluſive right that they claimed, and the great influence 


that they had obtained, in the election of the archbiſhops. To 
diminiſh that influence, the late archbiſhop had attempted to eſta- 
bliſh a ſociety of ſecular canons at Hackington near Canterbury; and 
though he had been ſhamefully baffled in that attempt, his ſucceſ- 
ſor, the preſent Archbiſhop Hubert, formed the deſign of eſta- 
bliſhing a ſimilar ſociety at Lambeth, near London, hoping that 
the diſtance of the place from Canterbury would prevent any op- 
poſition. But in this he was miſtaken. Nothing could eſcape 
the vigilance of the ſuſpicious monks, who immediately took the 
alarm, and commenced a moſt violent oppoſition. Both the King 
and the Archbiſhop took all poſſible pains toallay their fears, and 
gain their conſent. In order to this they propoſed, — that every 
canon of Lambeth, before his admiſſion into his office, ſhould go 
down to Canterbury, and take a ſolemn oath at the high altar of 


the cathedral ; — that he would never claim a vote in the election 


of an archbiſhop, — That he would never conſent to the remo- 
ving of the ſee of Canterbury, or the reliques of St Thomas, from 
that city ; —and, in a word, that he would never do any thing to 
the prejudice of the ancient rights of the church of Canterbury. 
But nothing would ſatisfy the monks, who inſtantly ſent two of 


„ Hoveden Annal. p. 430. I M. Wed. 8 43 
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their number to Rome; where they met with a moſt favourable 
reception, and ſoon returned with a bull from Pope Innocent III. 


dated April 25th, A. D. 1197, directed to the Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, and commanding that prelate, in the moſt imperious 
ſtrain, to demoliſh all the buildings he had erected at Lambeth, 
within thirty days, under the penalty of being ſuſpended from 
his office: For it is not fit (ſays this inſolent Pontiff in his bull) 
„that any man ſhould have any authority, who doth not revere 
„and obey the apoſtolic ſee .“ The Archbiſhop was greatly 
ſhocked and perplexed when he received this bull, and employed 
every method he could invent to gain the conſent of the monks 
to a ſhort delay of its execution. The King was ſtill more enra- 
ged at the conduct of the monks,' in applying to Rome without 
his knowledge ; and in a letter he threatened them with his high- 
eſt indignation, and the confiſcation of all their poſſeſſions, if they 
inſiſted on the execution of the Papal bull. But the monks were 


quite inflexible ; and knowing themſelves to be ſecure under the 


protection of the Roman Pontiff, they deſpiſed all the threats of 
their ſovereign, and the perſuaſions of their primate. On this all 
their poſſeſſions and treaſures were ſeized by the King's officers, 
The Archbiſhop immediately diſpatched agents to Rome, furniſh- 


ed with large ſums of money, and charged with letters in his fa- 


vour from all his ſuffragans. Theſe agents were admitted to an 
audience of the Pope and cardinals, October 24th, A. D. 1197; 
preſented the letters of the Archbiſhop, and of his ſuffragans ; and 
pleaded their cauſe with great ability : and, the day after, the 


monks of Canterbury made their reply. The cauſe being thus 


heard, the Pope confirmed his former ſentence againſt the Arch- 
biſhop; which he intimated to him by a bull, dated November 
20th, threatening him with the higheſt cenſures of the church, if 


he did not immediately demoliſh the works at Lambeth. At the 
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which was the chief object of his journey *. Soon after this the 
enemies of the Archbiſhop of York became ſo numerous and 
powerful, that they prevailed againſt him at the court of Rome ; 
and he was ſuſpended from his offices and benefices by Pope Ce- 
leſtine. The pretence for this ſevere cenſure was, that he neglect- 
ed the duties of his ſacred function, and ſpent his time in hunt- 
ing and hawking ; but the real reaſon of it ſeems to have been, 
that he was an enemy to vexatious appeals to Rome, and endea- 
voured to prevent them f. 

Both the King and the Biſhops of the province of Canterbury 
had long been very much offended at the monks of that cathedral, 


for the excluſive right that they claimed, and the great influence 


that they had obtained, in the election of the archbiſhops. To 
diminiſh that influence, the late archbiſhop had attempted to eſta- 
bliſh a ſociety of ſecular canons at Hackington near Canterbury ; and 
though he had been ſhamefully baffled in that attempt, his ſucceſ- 
ſor, the preſent Archbiſhop Hubert, formed the deſign of eſta- 
bliſhing a ſimilar ſociety at Lambeth, near London, hoping that 
the diſtance of the place from Canterbury would prevent any op- 


\ poſition, But in this he was miſtaken. Nothing could eſcape 


the vigilance of the ſuſpicious monks, who immediately took the 
alarm, and commenced a moſt violent oppoſition. Both the King 
and the Archbiſhop took all poſſible pains toallay their fears, and 


gain their conſent. In order to this they propoſed, — that every 


canon of Lambeth, before his admiſſion into his office, ſhould go 
down to Canterbury, and take a ſolemn oath at the high altar of 
the cathedral ; — that he would never claim a vote in the election 
of an archbiſhop, — That he would never conſent to the remo- 
ving of the ſee of Canterbury, or the reliques of St Thomas, from 
that city; —and, in a word, that he would never do any thing to 
the prejudice of the ancient rights of the church of Canterbury. 
But nothing would ſatisfy the monks, who inſtantly ſent two of 


® Hoveden Annal. p. 430, ＋ Id. ibid. p. 433. 
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their number to Rome; where they met with a moſt favourable 
reception, and ſoon returned with a bull from Pope Innocent III. 


dated April 25th, A. D. 1197, directed to the Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, and commanding that prelate, in the moſt imperious 
ſtrain, to demoliſh all the buildings he had erected at Lambeth, 
within thirty days, under the penalty of being ſuſpended from 
his office: For it is not fit (ſays this inſolent Pontiff in his bull) 
that any man ſhould have any authority, who doth not revere 
„and obey the apoſtolic ſee .“ The Archbiſhop was greatly 
ſhocked and perplexed when he received this bull, and employed 
every method he could invent to gain the conſent of the monks 
to a ſhort delay of its execution. The King was ſtill more enra- 
ged at the conduct of the monks,' in applying to Rome without 
his knowledge ; and in a letter he threatened them with his high- 
eſt indignation, and the confiſcation of all their poſſeſſions, if they 
inſiſted on the execution of the Papal bull. But the monks were 
quite inflexible ; and knowing themſelves to be ſecure under the 
protection of the Roman Pontiff, they deſpiſed all the threats of 


305 
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their ſovereign, and the perſuaſions of their primate. On this all | = 


their poſſeſſions and treaſures were ſeized by the King's officers. 
The Archbiſhop immediately diſpatched agents to Rome, furniſh- 
ed with large ſums of money, and charged with letters in his fa- 


vour from all his ſuffragans. Theſe agents were admitted to an 


audience of the Pope and cardinals, October 24th, A. D. 1197; 
preſented the letters of the Archbiſhop, and of his ſuffragans ; and 
pleaded their cauſe with great ability : and, the day after, the 
monks of Canterbury made their reply. The cauſe being thus 
heard, the Pope confirmed his former ſentence againſt the Arch- 
biſhop; which he intimated to him by a bull, dated November 
20th, threatening him with the higheſt cenſures of the church, if 
he did not immediately demoliſh the works at Lambeth. At the 
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ſame time he directed another bull to the King, commanding him 


in a magiſterial tone to ſee the ſentence of the apoſtolic ſee execu- 


ted ; and telling him, that if he preſumed to oppoſe its execution, 
he would ſoon convince him, by the ſeverity of his puniſhment, 


how hard it was to kick againſt the pricks. The Pope ſent alſo 


another bull to the King, written, if poſſible, in a ſtill higher. 
ſtrain, commanding him immediately to reſtore all their poſſeſ⸗- i 
ſions to the monks of Canterbury: For he would not endure 
the leaſt contempt of himſelf, or of God, whoſe place he held 
* on earth; but would puniſh, without delay, and without reſpect 
e of perſons, every one who preſumed to diſobey his commands, 

“in order to convince the whole world; that he was determined 


to act in a royal manner *.“ To ſuch an intolerable height of 


impiety and arrogance had this audacious prieſt arrived! When 
theſe bulls were delivered to the King and the Archbiſhop, they 
were terrified (ſays a contemporary hiſtorian) at the thunders of 
the church; and being convinced. of the danger and vanity of 
reſiſtance, they determined to obey T. Thus did the pertinacious 
monks obtain a complete victory over their King and Primate, and 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the obnoxious buildings at Lambeth 
pulled down to the very foundation in the months of January and 
February, A. D. 1199, a little before the death of King Richard. 
If Pope Innocent III. ated in a manner ſo imperious towards 
the lion-hearted Richard, we need not be ſurpriſed to- find him 
domineering with ſtill greater inſolence over his indolent puſillani- 
mous ſucceſſor, King John. Of his intention to do this, he gave 
an early indication, by beſtowing, in the very beginning of this 
reign, the revenues of the vacant ſee of St David's, which un- 


queſtionably belonged to the King, on the famous Girald Bary- 
(commonly called Giraldus Cambrenſis t.] This wanton invaſion 
of the rights of the crown, was the more provoking, that Gi- 


rald, on whom theſe revenues were beſtowed, was one of the 


#* Gervas Chron, col. 16 16.— 1624. f Id. ibid. + Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 512. 
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King's moſt open and inveterate enemies, to which the Pope was 


no ſtranger. 
Notwithſtanding all the calamities that the Chriſtian world in 


general, and the King and kingdom of England in particular, had 


ſaffered by the late unfortunate expedition into the Holy Land, 


Pope Innocent was not aſhamed to ſet another croiſade on foot, 


and that in a manner ſuited to his imperious character, and high 


pretenſions. He iſſued a bull, dated December 27th, A. D. 1199, 
directed to all the prelates of the Chriſtian church, commanding 
them, and all their clergy, by the authority of the apoſtolic ſee, 
— of almighty God, —and of the Holy Ghoſt, and under the 
penalty of eternal damnation, to pay the fortieth part of all their 
revenues, for defraying the expence of this expedition, which 
was to be commanded by two cardinals named by the Pope. The 
bull contains many directions about the manner of levying this 
tax upon the clergy, and of collecting the voluntary contribu- 

tions of the laity, which are all expreſſed in the language of ſu- 
preme authority . This was the firſt attempt to impoſe a tax on 
the clergy of all nations, by the authority of the Pope, as ſove- 
reign of the church; which onght to have excited univerſal indig- 


nation. But thoſe dark unhappy times were the proper ſeaſon for 
ſuch daring uſurpations on the rights of mankind, It was pro- 


bably to carry this bull into execution, that Hubert Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury held a council of the clergy at Weſtminſter, A, D. 
1200, in ſpite of the prohibition of Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, Earl of 
Eſſex, and high juſticiary of England f. This much we know 
however with certainty, that this Papal tax was collected in Eng- 
land, and the money ariſing from it was carried to Rome by Phi- 
lip, a notary of that church. © But (fays a contemporary hi- 
* ſtorian) it will never be applied to the purpoſe for which it was 
* raiſed, unleſs the Romans have changed their nature, and re- 


* Heveden Annal. p. 455. + Id. ibid. p. 457. 
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* linquiſhed their innate rapacity *.“ King John was ſo far from 


reſenting this intolerable inſult upon the rights of his crown, and 


independency of his kingdom, by a foreign power impoſing a 
tax on his ſubjects without his conſent, that he voluntarily grant- 
ed the fortieth part of his own revenues to the Pope, and exhorted- 
his barons to imitate his example T. A demonſtration that this 
weak prince did not underſtand the prerogatives of his. crown, or 


that he had not the wiſdom and fortitude to defend them. 


At the ſame time that the Pope impoſed this tax on the clergy 
for defraying the expence of his intended croiſade, he ſent his e- 
miſſaries into all countries, and particularly into England, to ex- 
hort the laity to take the croſs. The moſt remarkable of theſe e- 
miſſaries was Euſtachius Abbot of Flay in Normandy, who pre- 
tended to work many miracles, and to have received a letter 
from heaven, written by the hand of God, in which he threaten- 
ed to rain ſticks and ſtones, and boiling water, on all who fre- 
quented fairs and markets on Sunday f. The declamations of 
this enthuſiaſt produced great effects. The Sundays fairs and 
markets were for ſome time deſerted, and multitudes of all ranks 
crouded to take the croſs, which he warmly recommended. 
When theſe deluded people had leiſure to reflect on what they 
had done, they repented of their raſhneſs, and would gladly 
have declined imbarking in fo diſtant and dangerous an expedi- 
tion. But they ſoon found that there was no trifling with the 


court of Rome. For the Pope no ſooner heard of this backward- 


neſs, than he iſſued a thundering bull, dated May 5th, A. D. 
1201, directed to the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of England, 
commanding them to excommunicate by name, and with all 
poſſible ſolemnity, every perſon who had taken the croſs, and 
refuſed or delayed to fulfil his engagements ||. This . obhged all 
who had been ſo imprudent as to take the croſs, to go upon. 


* Diceto, apud X. ſcript. col. 77. : | + Hoveden Annal. p. 471. 
+ Hoveden Annal.. p. 457+ | Hoveden Annal. p. 466. : 
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this croiſade, or to purchaſe a diſpenſation, which was not eaſily 
obtained. It may not be improper to take notice, that the great 
army that was raiſed on this occaſion by the authority of the 


Pope, and conducted by his counſels, was not employed in re- 
ſcuing the Holy Land from the hands of infidels, but in de- 
throning the Chriſtian Emporer of Conſtantinople i in order to ſub- 


ject that empire to the ſee of Rome “. 

Few events were more to be dreaded by a King of England in 
this period, than a vacancy in the ſee of Canterbury, which 
was commonly productive of a. violent conteſt at home, and a 
no leſs violent conflict with the court of Rome. But no vacaney 
in that ſee had ever been atrended with ſuch fatal conſequences 
as that which happened at this time, on the death of Archbi- 
ſhop Hubert, July 18th, A. D. 1205 f. Theſe conſequences 
were indeed ſo ſingular and important that*they merit a very diſ- 
tinct conſideration. 

The monks of the cathedral of Canterbury had long claimed 
an excluſive right to elect their Archbiſhops; but this right had 


always been diſputed by the Kings of England and the prelates 


of the province. On this occaſion the monks determined to 
exclude their competitors from any ſhare in the election, by 


making a ſecret and ſudden choice, before the vacancy could be 
generally known. As ſoon therefore as they heard of the death 
of Hubert, they held a chapter in the night-time, and choſe 
their own ſubprior Reginald to be Archbiſhop, and placed him 
in the archiepiſcopal throne. At the ſame time they obliged 
Reginald to take an oath, that he would not publiſh his election 


without the conſent of the convent, and ſent him away next 


morning, with ſome of their own number, to Rome, to obtain 
the approbation of the Pope. This ſcheme was well contrived ; . 
and would probably have been crowned with ſucceſs, if the va- 


* Bzovii continuat. Baron, Annal. ann. 1202. 1203. 1204. Goldaſt, conſtit. imper. 
© 3. P. 309. | T Gervas,: col, 1683. : 
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nity of Reginald had not got the better of his prudence, and e- 


ven of the obligation of his oath. For he no ſooner arrived in 


Flanders, than he aſſumed the ſtate of the Archbiſhop-elect of 
Canterbury, and thewed the letters of his election to ſeveral per- 
ſons. The news of this ſoon reached England, and occaſioned 
no little noiſe. The monks were ſo much offended at the miſ- 
conduct of their ele, that they determined to abandon him, in 
order to make their peace with the King, whoſe indignation they 
juſtly dreaded. They accordingly ſent ſome of their number to 
the King, to aſk his leave to proceed to the election of an Arch- 
biſhop, and to obtain it they ſecretly agreed to chuſe John de 
Gray Biſhop of Norwich. As ſoon as theſe agents returned to 


Canterbury with the King's licence, a chapter was held, and 


John de Gray was unanimouſly choſen Archbiſhop - and, on his 
arrival, was ſolemnly enthroned 1n the preſence of the King, who 
immediately put him in poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the ſee; 
That nothing might be wanting to render this election valid, 
ſome of the monks were diſpatched to Rome to procure the ap- 
probation of the Pope *. 1 5 

But this affair, which was already ſufficiently embarraſſed by 
a double election, became now more perplexed by the appearance 
of a third party. The biſhops of the province, who had always 
claimed a ſhare in the election of their metropolitan, had been 
quite neglected in the late elections. They therefore ſent their 
agents to Rome to complain of this neglect, and to proteſt a- 
gainſt both elections, as invalid on that account. Nothing could 
be more agreeable to the court of Rome, than the appearance of 


ſo many parties, and ſo many claſhing claims. Great ſums of 


money were expended, and a whole year was employed in plead- 
ings, audiences, hearing witneſſes, and examining records. At 


length, when one part of this great controverſy was ripe ſor de- 


ciſion, the Pope iſſued a bull, dated December 21ſt, A. D. 1206, 


* M. Paris, p. 148, 149. 


declaring. 
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declaring, that from thence forward the ſuffragans of the province 
of Canterbury ſhould not pretend to any ſhare in the election of 


their metropolitan, nor diſturb the monks of the cathedral in 
the enjoyment of their excluſive right to chaſe their Archbi- 


ſhop *. 
The Pope, after having thus determined the diſpute between 
the biſhops and the monks, proceeded to examine the great con- 


troverſy between the two Archbiſhops-clect. The agents of both 


parties ſupported their reſpective claims with great eagerneſs and 
obſtinacy. When more than a year had been ſpent in plead- 
ings and inveſtigations on this ſubject, his Holineſs pronounced 
a definitive ſentence, declaring both the election of the ſubprior 
and of the Biſhop of Norwich to be irregular and uncanonical, 
and decreeing that neither of theſe perſons ſhould be capable of 


being choſen Archbiſhop of Canterbury +. The laſt part of this 


ſentence was intended to exclude the Biſhop of Norwich, the 


King's favourite, who, in caſe of a new election, would infalli- 


bly have been choſen: 


The archbiſhopric being thus declared vacant, the Pope began 


to unfold his ſcheme, which it is probable he had formed long 
before, of filling it with a creature of his own, without ſo much 
as conſulting the. King of England. In order to this, he com- 
manded the monks of Canterbury, who were then at Rome, im- 
mediately to proceed to the election of an Archbiſhop, and at the 
fame time commanded them to chuſe Cardinal Stephen Langton. 
The monks objected, that they could not do this withour the con- 
ſent of their convent; but the Pope haſtily replied, that his au- 
thority ſupplied all defects. The monks, fourteen in number, 
who had been agents for the Biſhop of Norwich, laboured un- 
der another and ſtill greater difficulty, Before they left England, 
they had ſolemnly ſForn to the King, (who dreaded that they 


might be corrupted at the court of Rome), that they would never 


* Id. ibid. p. 149. 150. - + Id. ibid. p. 155. 
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acknowledge any perſon but the Biſhop.of Norwich for Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury. But the plenitude of papal power ſoon re- 


moved this obſtacle. His Holineſs abſolved them from the obli- 


gation of their oaths, and commanded them immediately to pro- 
ceed to an election, under the penalty of the higheſt cenſures of 


the church. With this they all complied, except Elias de Brent- 


field. Stephen Langton was choſen Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
by a few monks at Rome, and Pres = the Pope himſelf 


at Viterbo, June 27th, A.D. 1207 * 
Innocent was not ignorant that this unprecedented tranſaction 
would rouſe the indignation of the King of England, and 


therefore he endeavoured beforehand to ſooth the mind of that 


prince. With this view he ſent him four rings of gold, ſet with 
four different kinds of precious ſtones, accompanied with a flat- 
tering letter, which contained an illuſtration of the myſteries re- 


preſented by theſe rings. King John, who was equally fond 


of trinkets, and of flattery, expreſſed much ſatisfaction with this 
Papal preſent, But this ſatisfaction was of ſhort duration. For a 
few days after the bull arrived, intimating the election and conſe- 
cration of Cardinal Langton; which threw him into a moſt violent 


rage, both againſt the Pope, and the monks of Canterbury. As theſe 


laſt were moſt within his reach, they felt the firſt effects of his 
indignation. Two officers, Fulk de Cantalou and Henry de Corn- 
hille, with a company of armed men, were ſent to Canterbury, 
who took poſſeſſion of the convent of the Holy Trinity, baniſhed 


the monks out of the kingdom, and ſeized all their eſtates. King 
John then wrote a ſpirited and angry letter to the Pope, in which 


he accuſed him of injuſtice and preſumption, in raiſing a ſtranger 
to the higheſt dignity in his kingdom, without his knowledge. 
He reproached the Pope and court of Rome with ingratitude, in 
not remembering, that they derived more riches from England 
than from all the kingdoms on this ſide the Alps. He aſſured 


Id. ibid p. 155. | . 
1 35 him, 
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him, that he was determined to ſacrifice his life in defence of the 
rights of his crown; and that if his Holineſs did not immediate- 
ly repair the injury he had done him, he would break off all com- 
munication with Rome *. Though this letter was written in a 
ſtrain very becoming a king of England, it was very ſhocking 
to the pride of the haughty pontiff, who had been long ac- 
cuſtomed to trample on the majeſty of kings. Innocent unme- 
diately returned a long anſwer ; in which, after many expreſſions 
of diſpleaſure and reſentment, he tells the King plainly, that if 
he perſiſted in this diſpute, he would plunge himſelf into inextri- 
cable difficulties, and would at length be cruthed by him, before 


whom every knee muſt bow, of things in heaven, and things on 


earth, and things under the earth F. 

Theſe two letters might be conſidered as a formal declaration 
of war between the Pope and the King of England. But the con- 
teſt was very unequal, For the former had now attained that ex- 
travagant height of power which made the greateſt monarchs 
tremble upon their thrones, and the latter had ſunk very low 


both in his reputation and authority, having before this time loſt 


his foreign dominions by his mdolence, and the eſteem and affec- 
tion of ſubjects at home by his crimes and follies. Innocent was 
not ignorant of the advantage he poſſeſſed; and therefore, 
without delay, he laid all the dominions of King John under an 
interdict; and this ſentence was publiſhed in England, at the 
Pope's command, March 23d, A. D. 1208, by the Biſhops of 
London, Ely, and Worceſter, though the King endeavoured to 
deter them from it by the moſt dreadful threats. From that time 
the churches were ſhut up, and the clergy refrained from per- 
forming any of the duties of their function, except hearing con- 
feſſions, baptizing infants, and adminiſtring the viaticum. The 
King was ſo much enraged againſt the clergy for obeying the in- 


Id. ibid. p. 156. + Id. ibid. p. 157. 
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acknowledge any perſon but the Biſhop.of Norwich for Archbi- 
{hop of Canterbury. But the plenitude of papal power ſoon re- 


moved this obſtacle. His Holineſs abſolved them from the obli- 


gation of their oaths, and commanded them immediately to pro- 


ceed to an election, under the penalty of the higheſt cenſures of 
'the church. With this they all complied, except Elias de Brent- 


field. Stephen Langton was choſen Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
by a few monks at Rome, and Rn by the Pope himſelf 


at Viterbo, June 27th, A. D. 1207 * 
Innocent was not ignorant that this unprecedented tranſaction 
would rouſe the indignation of the King of England, and 


therefore he endeavoured beforehand to ſooth the mind of that 


prince. With this view he ſent him four rings of gold, ſet with 

four difterent kinds of precious ſtones, accompanied with a flat- | 
tering letter, which contained an illuſtration of the myſteries re- 
preſented by theſe rings. King John, who was equally fond 
of trinkets, and of flattery, expreſſed much ſatisfaction with this 
Papal preſent. But this ſatisfaction was of ſhort duration. For a 
few days after the bull arrived, intimating the election and conſe- 
cration of Cardinal Langton ; which threw him into a moſt violent 
rage, both againſt the Pope, and the monks of Canterbury. As theſe 
laſt were moſt within his reach, they felt the firſt effects of his 
indignation. Two officers, Fulk de Cantalou and Henry de Corn- 
hille, with a company of armed men, were ſent to Canterbury, 


who took poſſeſſion of the convent of the Holy Trinity, baniſhed 


the monks out of the kingdom, and ſeized all their eſtates. King 
John then wrote a ſpirited and angry letter to the Pope, in which 
he accuſed him of injuſtice and preſumption, in raiſing a ſtranger 
to the higheſt dignity in his kingdom, without his knowledge. 
He reproached the Pope and court of Rome with ingratitude, in 


not remembering, that they derived more riches from England 


than from all the kingdoms on this fide the Alps, He aſſured 


Id. ibid p. 155. = 
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him, that he was determined to ſacrifice his life in defence of the 
rights of his crown; and that if his Holineſs did not immediate- 


ly repair the injury he had done him, he would break off all com- 


munication with Rome *. Though this letter was written in a 
ſtrain very becoming a king of England, it was very ſhocking 
to the pride of the haughty pontiff, who had been long ac- 
cuſtomed to trample on the majeſty of kings. Innocent imme- 
diately returned a long anſwer ; in which, after many expreſſions 


of diſpleaſure and reſentment, he tells the King plainly, that if 


he perſiſted in this diſpute, he would plunge himſelf into inextri- 
cable difficulties, and would at length be cruthed by him, before 
whom every knee muſt bow, of things. in heaven, and things on. 
earth, and things under the earth f. 


Theſe two letters might be conſidered as a formal declaration 
of war between the Pope and the King of England. But the con- 


teſt was very unequal, For the former had now attained that ex- 


travagant height of power which made the greateſt monarchs 


tremble upon their thrones, and the latter had ſunk very low 
both in his reputation and authority, having before this time loſt 
his foreign dominions by his indolence, and the eſteem and affec- 

tion of ſubjects at home by his crimes and follies. Innocent was 
not ignorant of the advantage he poſſeſſed; and therefore, 
without delay, he laid all the dominions of King John under an 
interdict; and this ſentence was publiſhed in England, at the 
Pope's command, March 23d, A. D. 1208, by the Biſhops - of 
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London, Ely, and Worceſter, though the King endeavoured to 


deter them from it by the moſt dreadful threats. From that time 
the churches were ſhut up, and the clergy refrained from per- 
forming any of the duties of their function, except hearing con- 


feſſions, baptizing infants, and adminiſtring the viaticum. The 


King was ſo much enraged againſt the clergy for obeying the in- 
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terdict, that he commanded his ſheriffs to ſcize all their lands 
and revenues in their ſeveral counties, and withdrew from them 
the protection of the laws, by which they were expoſed to inju- 
ries of all kinds, To avoid theſe injuries ſome fled into foreign 
parts, others confined themſelves within the precincts of their 
churches, and the whole kingdom was a ſcene of confafion and 
diſmay *. 

When this inte:dict had continued about two years, the Pope 
proceeded a ſtep further, and pronounced the dreaded ſentence 


of -excommunication againſt King John, which he commanded. 
the Biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, his moſt obſe- 


quious tools, to publiſh in England. Theſe prelates, who re- 
ſided on the continent, ſent copies of the ſentence, and of the 
Pope's commands, to publiſh it in their churches, to the biſhops 
and clergy who remained in England. But ſuch was their dread 
of the royal indignation, that none of them had the courage to 
execute theſe commands. The ſentence however did not remain 
a ſecret; but became the ſubject of converſation in all companies, 


Even Geoffrey Archdeacon of Norwich, one of the King's judges, 
when fitting on the bench 1n the Exchequer, at Weſtminſter, de- 


clared to the other judges, that the King was excommunicated, 
and that he did not think it lawful for him to act any longer in 
his name. But for this declaration he was thrown into priſon, 
where he ſoon after died f. 

In the, mean time the Pope was much enraged at the loyalty of 
the Engliſh laity to their prince; and, in order to ſhake it, he 
ſent them ſeveral letters full of threats and promiſes f. But theſe 
letters produced little or no effect : for the great. barons and their 
followers adhered with ſo much ſteadineſs to the King, that 
while he lay under the ſentence of excommunication, he executed 
the only two ſucceſsful expeditions of his reign, the one into 


„Id. ibid. p. 158. Hen. Knyghton apud X ſcript, col 2415. 
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Wales, and the other into Ireland. This gives us reaſon to be- 
lieve, that if John had continued to act with firmneſs, and had 
ſecured the affections of his own ſubjects, by a juſt and mild ad- 
miniſtration, he would have triumphed over all the arts of Rome, 


and delivered himſelf and his country from their ignominious ſub- 


jection to a foreign prieſt. 

In the courſe of this year ſome ſecret overtures had been made 
for an accommodation of this famous controverſy; and in con- 
ſequence of theſe overtures, the Pope ſent two legates, Pandulph 
and Durand, into England. Theſe legates were admitted to an 
audience in a parliament held at Northampton; when a moſt 
violent altercation enſued between them and the King. In this 
altercation Pandulph was not afraid to tell the King, in the face 
of his parliament, that he was bound to obey the Pope in tem- 
porals as well as in ſpirituals: and when John refuſed to ſubmit 
to the will of his Holineſs without reſerve, the audacious legate 
publiſhed the ſentence of excommunication againſt him with a 
loud voice, abſolved all his ſubjects from their oaths of allegi- 
ance, degraded him from his royal dignity, and declared that 
neither he nor any of his poſterity ſhould ever reign in England f. 
This was certainly carrying clerical inſolence to the moſt extra- 


vagant height, But in thoſe unhappy times the meaneſt agents 


of the Pope inſulted the greateſt princes with impunity. 


After the return of the legates to Rome, and their report of 


the obſtinacy of the King of England, the Pope proceeded to 
more violent meaſures. He pronounced, with great ſolemnity, 
a ſentence of depoſition againſt King John, and of excommuni- 
cation againſt all who ſhould obey him, or have any connections 
with him J. When theſe ſentences were known in England, 
they began to excite the ſuperſtitious fears of too many of the 


* M. Paris, p. 160, 
+ Annal. Monaſt. Burton apud rerum 3 ſciipt. t. 1. p. 165. 166, 
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barons; who were, at the ſame time, much diſſatisſied with their 
prince, for his imprudent, illegal, and oppreſſive government. 


Of this ſecret diſaffection of his barons, John received intima- 


tions from the King of Scotland, from his own natural daughter 
the Princeſs of Wales, and from other quarters, which alarmed 
him not a little, and began to ſtagger his reſolution . About 
the ſame time one Peter the Hermit, a mad enthuſiaſt, went up 
and down preaching with great vehemence againſt John for his 
diſobedience to the Pope, and propheſying that he would not be 
King of England on next Aſcenſion day: © and his declarations 
„ (ſays a contemporary hiſtorian) were as firmly believed by all 
* who heard him, as if it had been a voice from heaven f.“ 

The Pope, in order to render his ſentence of depoſition againſt 
King John effectual, appointed the King of France to put it in 
execution, and promiſed him the pardon of all his fins, and the 
kingdom of England for his reward. This was a temptation 
which that prince had neither wiſdom nor virtue to reſiſt, 


Blinded by his ambition, he became the tool of the court of 
Rome, in deſtroying the common rights of princes, which he 


ought to have ſupported with all his power. Philip, now become 
the champion of the church, raiſed a mighty army, and collect- 
cd a great fleet in order to invade England, and take poſſeſſion of 
that kingdom in conſequence of the Papal grant; not reflecting, 
that he thereby acknowledged the right of the Pope to diſpoſe of 
crowns and kingdoms at his pleaſure Þ. 

King John had good intelligence of all theſe tranſactions on 
the continent, and made the moſt vigorous preparations for his 


own defence. But all theſe preparations on both ſides ſerved 


only to promote the purpoſes of the court of Rome. For as 


ſoon as John was ſufficiently intimidated by his dread of the 


French army, and his ſuſpicions of his own ſubjects, to induce. 
him to make an ignominious ſurrender of his crown and king- 


* 19. ibid. . + Id. ibid. p. 162: 
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dom to the Pope, Philip was obliged to abandon his enterpriſe a- 
gainſt England, to avoid the thunders of the church, the dread- 
ful effects of which he had before his eyes. | 

In conſequence of the unlimited ſubmiſſion of King John to 
the will of the Pope, Stephen Langton, whoſe promotion had been 
the cauſe of the late fatal conteſt, came over to England, took 


poſſeſſion of his ſee, and ſoon after abſolved the King from the 


ſentence of excommunication *, At the ſame time the Biſhops of 
London, Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, with all the other clergy 
and laity who had been baniſhed in the courſe of this quarrel, 
returned, with high expeRations of receiving the moſt ample ſa- 
tisfaction for all the damages they had ſuſtained, and of having a 
conſiderable ſhare in the management of affairs. But theſe ex- 
pectations were not fully anſwered ; and they ſoon began to com- 
plain, that when the Pope had gained his own ends, he became 
unmindful of the intereſts of his friends, Nor were theſe com- 


plaints without foundation. For about Michaelmas this year Ni- 


colas Biſhop of Tuſculum arrived in England as the Pope's legate, 
and regulated all eccleſiaſtical affairs in the moſt arbitrary manner, 
without conſulting with the Primate or any of the clergy. The 
Archbiſhop, and thoſe who had been ſufferers in the Papal cauſe 
in the late quarrel, were ſo far from receiving that ample and im- 
_ mediate ſatisfaction for their damages, which had been ſtipulated, 
and they expected, that they were put off from time to time, un- 
der various pretences, with the conſent of the Legate. In beſtow- 
ing vacant benefices, he paid no regard to the pretenſions of the 
Papal party, but preferred only his own creatures, or thoſe re- 
commended by the King f. | 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, greatly chagrined at the new 
councils of the court of Rome, and at the conduct of its legate, 
held a provincial ſynod of his ſuffragans and clergy at Dunſtable, 


* Epiſt, Innocent. p. 827. NM. Paris, p. 166. 
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about the middle of January, A. D 1214. At this ſynod the moſt 
loud and vehement complaints were made againſt the Legate, for 
his partiality to the King, and his diſcouragement of thoſe of 
the clergy who had adhered to the court of Rome in the late con- 
teſt. After long debates, it was agreed to ſend a deputation of two 
clerzymen to the Legate, who was then at Burton upon Trent, to 
intimate to him, that the Archbiſhop had appealed to the Pope a- 
gainſt his proceedings, and to inhibit him from granting inſtitu- 
t:on to any more prelates or pricſts within the province of Canter- 
bury. To this intimation the Legate paid no further regard, than 
by ſending the famous Pandulph to Rome, to defend his conduct 
againſt any who might appear there to accuſe him *. 
Though King John had been abſolved from the ſentence of ex- 
communication ſoon after his agreement with the Pope, the inter- 
dict upon the kingdom was continued, till it ſhould be ſeen how 
he would adhere to that agreement. But the King having now 
entirely gained the heart of the Pope, by renewing his ſubmiſhon, 
and by ſending him a great ſum of money, his Holineſs gave a 
commiſſion to his legate to remove the interdict. This was ac- 


cordingly taken off, with great ſolemnity, in the cathedral of St 


Paul's, London, June 2gth, A. D. 1214, after it had continued 
ſix years three months and fourteen days f. ; 
The Archbiſhop and Monks of Canterbury, with the Biſhops of 
London, Hereford, Ely, Lincoln, and Bath, who had been the 
greateſt ſufferers in the late conteſt, obtained at different times 
twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds in reparation of the damages they 
had ſuſtained. But the reſt of the ſufferers in that cauſe, conſiſt- 
ing of an innumerable multitude of abbots, priors, templars, ho- 
ſpitallers, abbeſſes, monks, nuns, ſecular clerks and laymen, 


when they applied to the legate about the reparation of their da- 


mages, were told, that he had received no directions from the 
Pope about that matter: and this ſeems to have been all the repa- 


* Id. ibid. p. 172. + Id. ibid. p. 173. 


ion 


coli. Ar 


ration they ever received “é. Simon Langton, brother to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who appeared at Rome to proſecute the 
appeal of his brother and his clergy againſt the Legate, had no 
greater ſucceſs. For Pandulph, who was agent for the Legate, 
having painted King John in the moſt amiable colours, as a moſt 
pious, juſt, and humble prince, and repreſented the Primate 
and his clergy as exceſſively rigid and covetous in their demands 
of reſtitution, and enemies to the juſt prerogatives of the King, 
they were diſmiſſed without any redreſs, A treatment which 
they had merited for eſpouſing the cauſe of Rome againſt their 
king and country, but which they had no reaſon to expect from 
that court whoſe cauſe they had eſpouſed. 

In the famous conteſt that raged at this time between King John 
and his barons about the great charter of their liberties, the Pope 
ſupported the party of his new vaſlal with great warmth, and was 
not ſparing of his ſpiritual thunders againſt the barons and their 
favourers. In particular, he was ſo much diſpleaſed with the po- 
litical conduct of his own creature the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
that he laid him under a ſentence of ſuſpenſion ; and reverſed 
the election of his brother Simon 12 who had been choſen 
Archbiſhop of York . | : | 

Innocent III. being now 1n the zenith of his power, aſſembled 
a general council in the church of St Saviour de Lateran at Rome, 


in November this year, at which were preſent no fewer than four 


hundred and twelve biſhops, beſides an incredible number of ab- 
bots, priors, and inferior clergy. His intention 1n calling this 


council, doth not ſeem to have been to take the advice of its mem- 


bers in the affairs of the church, but to make an oſtentatious diſ- 
play of his own greatneſs and ſupreme authority. For the ſeven- 
ty canons decreed in this council had been prepared before, were 
read in the council, and paſſed without any deliberation or de- 
bate ; though ſome things in them appeared very intolerable to 


* Id, ibid. p. 174. + M. Paris, p. 188. 
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and the great incroachments the court of Rome had made on the 


tioned in their proper places in the third chapter of this book. 


found tranquillity, which affords very few materials for hiſtory. 
King William the Lion, to put an end to the pretenſions of the 
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many of the members *. In the confeſſion of faith contained in 
the firſt canon, the new doctrine of tranſubſtantiation is inſerted in 
theſe ſtrong terms: The body and blood of Chriſt are contained 


„and wine; the bread being tranſubſtantiated into the body of 
„ Teſus Chriſt, and the wine into his blood, by the power of 
« God.” For this wonderful tranſubſtantiation, the following 
curious reaſon is aſſigned : — © That we might receive of Chriſt's 
nature, what he had received of ours f.“ The third canon 
commands kings and princes to extirpate all heretics in their terri- 
tories, under the penalty of being excommunicated, and deprived. 
of their dominions; which gave occaſion to the moſt horrid ſcenes 
of cruelty and bloodſhed. Theſe, and ſeveral other canons in 
the ſame collection, ſufficiently ſhew the darkneſs of this period, 


civil and religious rights of mankind. The many fatal changes 
that were made both in the civil and eccleſiaſtical polity of Eng- 
land by the incroachments of that ambitious court, will be men- 


AFTER the termination of the long and violent diſpute between 
John Scot and Biſhop Hugh about the ſee of St Andrews, the 
church of Scotland ſeems to have enjoyed a long period of pro- 


Archbiſhops of York to the primacy of Scotland, which had been 
the occaſion of many conteſts, obtained a bull from Pope Cele- 
ſtine III. dated March 17th, A. D. 1192, declaring, That the 
church of Scotland was immediately ſubject to the ſee of Rome, 
without the intervention of any other; — that none but the Pope 
or his legate a latere had a right to lay that kingdom under an in- 
terdict; that none but a Scotch prelate, or one ſent directly 


Id. ibid, p. 184. Du Pin, eccleſ. hiſt. cent. 13. c. 6. + Id. ibid. 


from 
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from Rome, ſhould be capable of the legantine audi y in Scot- 
land; — and that all controverſies that could not be finally deter- 
mined within that kingdom, ſhould be brought immediately be- 
fore the Pope *. Innocent III. the ſucceſſor of Celeſtine, ſent 
John, Cardinal of St Stephen de Monte Coœlia, as his legate, into 
Scotland and Ireland ; who held a national council at Perth, A. D. 
1251, for making canons, and reforming the manners of the cler- 
gy. The canons of this council are all loſt, except one, which 
commanded the Sabbath to be kept from Saturday at twelve 
o'clock noon, to Monday morning f. King William was preſent 
at this council, with all the nobility, as well as the prelates and 
principal clergy of his kingdom ; who, at the King's deſire, took an 
oath of fealty to his ſon Prince Alexander (who was then only 
three years of age) as his ſucceſſor F. Several eccleſiaſtical contro- 
verſies were alſo determined at this council, particularly one be- 
tween the biſhops of St Andrews and Glaſgow, and the abbot 
and monks of Kelſo . 

Roger Biſhop of St Andrews died at Cainbuſkenneth, A, p. 
1202; and was ſucceeded in that ſee by William Malvoiſin, Biſhop 
of Glaſizere ; who governed it no leſs than thirty-five years, with 
great wiſdom and felicity. That prelate, in conjunction with 
Walter Biſhop of Glaſgow, received a legantine commiſſion from 
Innocent III. and in virtue of that commiſſion, with the conſent 
of the King, they held a national council at Perth, A. D. 1211. 
The deſign of that council was, to promote a croiſade for the reco- 
very of the Holy Land; and by the exhortations of theſe prelates, 


and of the reſt of the clergy, great multitudes of the common 
people, but very few of the nobility, took the croſs **, The back 


wardneſs of the Scotch nobility to embark in this croiſade, was 
probably owing to the deplorable fate of five hundred of their 


* Wilkin Pencil t. 1. p. 405 4 Id, ibid. Boeth. hiſt, Scot. 1. 13. P. 277. 
J 19. ibid. Wilkin Concil. t. 1. p. 509. * Id. Ibid. p. 532. 
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Cent. XIII. countrymen, moſtly noblemen and gentlemen, who accompanied 
2 King Richard in his expedition into the Faſt, under the conduct 

of Earl David, brother to William the Lion, who all periſhed, 
except their leader, who returned, after having ſuffered the moſt 
incredible hardſhips for the ſpace of four years *. 

Seat of the Brice Douglas Biſhop of Moray fixed the ſeat of his ſee, A. D. 

922 1212, (which before had been unſettled), at the church of the 

yo Holy Trinity of Spyny, which he declared a cathedral, and in 
which he conſtituted a chapter, conſiſting of eight canons reſiden- 
tary, in imitation of the chapter of Lincoln f. 


Scotch bi- William Biſhop of St Andrews, Walter Biſhop of Glaſgow, 
. _ and Brice Biſhop of Moray, with Henry Abbot of Kelſo, attended 


— * in perſon the general council held at Rome, in November, A. D. 
1215, while the reſt of the Scotch prelates contented themſelves 
with ſending repreſentatives 4. 


„ Boeth. I. 15. + Wilkin Concil. t. 1. p. 53a. 
2 Chron. Mailros in ann. 1215. 8 
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Hoc H the Norman conqueſt was not near ſo ſanguinary p1,, of this 
as the Anglo-Saxon, it cannot be denied that it was pro- chapter. 

| ductive of very important changes in the ſtate of Eng- 
land, and particularly in its conſtitution, government, and laws, 
tie ſubjects of the preſent chapter. To prevent the repetition of 
the delineation that hath been already given in the third chapter 
of the preceding book, of thoſe parts of the Anglo-Saxon conſtitu- 
tion that were ſtill retained in this period; it is propoſed to divide 
8 1 2 | this 
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this chapter into two ſections; and, in the firſt of theſe, to give 


a very brief account of the moſt conſiderable changes that were 
introduced by William I. into the conſtitution, government, and 
laws of England; and, in the ſecond, to deſcribe, with. equal 


brevity, the ſucceſſive alterations in all' theſe, that were made 
by the other princes who reigned in this period. The laws of 


iſtory will not admit into theſe ſections thoſe particular details, 


minute diſtinctions, and controverſial diſquiſitions, that would 


be proper in a work on law and government; and I am fully de- 
termined that they ſhall not be ſwelled with unfriendly deppe-. 
clating ſtrictures on the labours of other writers, * 


ec r. . 


Hiſtory of the changes in the Conſlitntion, Government, and Laws of 
England, that were introduced in the. reign of William I. from 
A. D. 1066, 7 A. D. 1087. | 


HE changes in. the ranks and degrees of men in ſociety, 
that were introduced into England at the Norman conqueſt, 


ſeem to have been rather nominal than real. Thoſe who occu- 
pied the loweſt rank, {till continued in a ſtate of flavery; and we 
have good reaſon to believe, that their numbers were rather in- 


creaſed than diminiſhed by that event. None of the Anglo-Saxon 
ſerfs, who were annexed to the lands which they cultivated, and 


had been uſually, transferred with them from one proprietor to an- 
other, could entertain the leaſt hopes of obtaining freedom, or even 


a mitigation of their ſervitude, when theſe lands were beſtowed on 
; - | | Som . | 
| | the 
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the enemies and conquerors of their nation . On the contrary, 


many of the Engliſh, who had formerly been free, having been 


taken priſoners at the battle of Haſtings, or in ſome of the ſub- 
ſequent revolts, were reduced to ſlavery ; and thought themſelves 
very happy if they preſervec their lives, though they loſt their 
freedom. The Norman conquerors for ſome time treated their 
Engliſh ſlaves with ſo much ſeverity, that a contemporary writer 
declines giving any deſcription of it, © becauſe its inhumaw 
e cruelty would appear incredible to poſterity 1 75 

The condition of all theſe unhappy people, in this period, was 
not equally abject and wretched. There were different degrees 
of ervitude, and different kinds of ſlaves that were called by 
different names, viz. — 1. Villains in groſs, who were the perſo- 
nal property of their maſters, and performed the loweſt and moſt 
* laborious offices about their maſters houſes J. This claſs of 
la ves ſeems to have been very numerous; for Roger Hoveden 


tells us, that from the reign of William 1. to his own time in the 


reign of King John, there was hardly a houſe or even cottage in 
Scotland, in which there was not to be found an Engliſh ſlave ||. 
It is not to be imagined that their more opulent neighbours the 


Normans and Engliſh were worſe provided than the Scots with 


domeſtic ſlaves. They had indeed ſuch great numbers of them, 
that they exported and ſold many of theſe unhappy perſons in 


foreign countries“ . 


2. Villains regardant, or predial flaves, who lived in the 


country, and cultivated the lands of their maſters, to which they 
were annexed ff, Theſe were in a better condition than do- 
meltic ſlaves, and had an imperfect kind of property in their 


| houſes and furniture, and in the little gardens and ſmall pieces of 


* Ingulph, hiſt. ſub, fin, I Hiſt. Elienſ. apud Gale, t. 1. p. 116. 

t Sir Thomas Smith's commonwealth of A. 123. | 
IR. Hoveden Annal. p. 260. col. 1. | 

** Grald Cambrenſ. Hibernia expugnat. p. 770. it Sir T. Smith, p. 123. 
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ground which they were allowed to cultivate, at leiſure times, 
for their own ſubſiſtence. But ſtill their perſons and properties 


were ſo much in the power of their maſters, that they granted or 
ſold them ro whom they pleaſed *®, Theſe too formed a very 


numerous claſs of ſlaves, by whom the demeſnes of all the Earls, 
Barons, Bifhops, Abbots, and great men of England, were culti- 


vated. The villains belonging to ſome of the richeſt abbeys a- 


mounted to two thouſand F. 
3. Cottars (who in the barbarous Latin of thoſe times were 


called Cottarii, becauſe they dwelt in ſmall huts or cottages, near 
to the manſions of their maſters) compoſed another claſs of ſlaves 
frequently mentioned in Doomſday-book. They were ſuch as, 


by the direction of their owners, had been inſtructed in fome 


handicraft art or trade, as that of ſmiths, carpenters, &c. which 


they practiſed for the benefit of their maſters, and were on the 


ſame footing in all reſpects with villains or predial ſlaves . 


4. Borders, in Latin Bordarii, frequently occur in Doomſday- 
book, as diſtinguiſhed from villains and cottars ; but in what re- 
ſpects they differed from them, is not clearly aſcertained. The 
moſt probable opinion ſeems to be, that they were a kind of 
upper domeſtic ſervants, who waited at table, (then called bord), 
and performed other leſs ignoble offices in their maſters houſes, 
in which they did not reſide, but in ſmall huts of their own, 
to which little gardens and parcels of land were annexed, as the 


fee or reward of their ſervices ||. From this ſhort and imperfect 


enumeration it is ſufficiently evident, that a very great proportion 
of the people of England in this period, were in a ſtate of ſer- 
vitude, or rather in a ſtate of ſlavery. 

As all the children of ſlaves were by their birth in the ſame 
degree of ſubjection to the ſame maſters with their parents, this 
order of men mult have increaſed exceedingly, if many of them 


»Ingulph. hiſt. p. 520. col. f. + Walſingham hiſt, Ang. p. 258. 
K. Spelman. Du Cange, in voc. 3 I Spelman gloſſ. in voce. 


had 
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had not from time to time benin their freedom. This they 
did by various means, but chiefly by uncommon fidelity and di- 
ligence, which excited the gratitude of their maſters, and engaged 


them to make them free . The granting freedom to a certain 
number of ſlaves, was ſometimes enjoined by the clergy, and 


ſometimes voluntarily performed by penitents, in order to obtain 
the pardon of their ſins, and for the good of rheir ſouls. The 
ceremony ef manumiſſion was commonly performed at church, 
or at the county-court, when the maſter, taking his ſlave by the 
hand, declared that he made him free ; after which he gave him 


a ſword or ſpear, the arms of a free man; and then command-. 


ing all the doors to be thrown open, allowed him to go where he 
pleaſed f. Theſe Freed-men poſſeſſed the ſame place in ſociety in 
this period, that the Free-Lazen had — in the times of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The middle rank in ſociety, that filled up the interval between. 
the freed-men on the one hand, and the nobleſſe and baronage on 
the other, was chiefly compoſed of three different bodies of men, 
which had been formerly very diſtinct, but were now united. 
1. Thoſe Anglo-Saxon Ceorls, who had remained neuter in the 
quarrel between William and Harold, and had not joined in any 
of the ſubſequent revolts, and were therefore allowed to retain their 
rank as well as their poſſeſſions, though, for their own greater ſe- 
curity, they generally put themſelves under the protection of ſome 
great Norman baron, and became his ſocmen. 2. Thoſe Anglo- 
Saxon thanes and noblemen who were degraded from their for- 
mer rank, and diveſted of all power, but permitted to retain a 
part of their poſſeſſions, under the protection of their conquerors. 
The number of theſe : degraded nobles was not inconſiderable; 
for before the end of the reign of William I. there was hardly ſo. 
much as one Engliſhman who was either earl, baron, biſhop, or 


* Glanvill de conſuetudini Angliæ, I. 5. c. 5. 
F Leges Willielmi LL 65. Henrici J. I, 78. & c. 
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abbot * ; and for more than a century after, to be an Engliſh- 
man was an effectual excluſion from all preferment T. 3. Thoſe 
Frenchmen, Normans, and others, who fought under their ſe- 


veral leaders in the conqueſt of England, and afterwards ſettled 


on the demeſne lands of thoſe leaders, and became their farmers, 
ſocmen, and ſmaller vaſſals. All theſe different kinds of people 
were by degrees blended together, and formed a body, from 
which the yeomanry and many of the gentry of England are de- 
ſcended. The inhabitants of towns and cities were nally of 
this middle rank. 

The Norman barons formed the higheſt order of the ſtate, ind 
occupied the ſame place in ſociety after the conqueſt, that the 
Anglo-Saxon thanes had poſſeſſed before that zra, and the nobi- 
lity and principal gentry of England now poſſeſs f. They were 


a numerous, opulent, and powerful body of men, and (when ta- 


ken in the moſt extenſive ſenſe) comprehended all the conſider- 
able proprietors of land in England, eſpecially all thoſe who held 
immediately of the King in capite by military ſervices. The 
leſſer barons were frequently called Vavaſors, and correſponded 
to the leſſer Anglo-Saxon thanes, and to the modern Engliſh 
gentlemen of ancient families and large eſtates ||. But barons, in 
this period, moſt properly were the greater or king's barons, who 


held immediately of the king an entire barony, conſiſting of 


thirteen knights fees, and the third part of a knights fee, yield- 
ing an annual revenue of L. 266 : 13: 4, or 400 marks **. An 
ample fortune in the times we are now conſidering. Thoſe who 


held ſuch baronies were the ſpiritual and temporal lords of the 
kingdom, who enjoyed many ſingular privileges and immuni- 
ties, and in their own territories were a kind of petty princes, 


(too often tyrants), poſſeſſing both civil and military juriſdiction 


® Ingulphi hiſt. + Eadmer, p. 94. 110. + See vol. 2. p. 234. 
| Selden's titles of honour, p. 518. | 
Vid. Spelman. Du Cange gloſſ. in voc. Baro, . 
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over their vaſſals . But we ſhall meet with a more convenient 


opportunity of conſidering the civil authority and military power 


of the Norman barons. 
Though the acceſſion of William Duke of Normandy to the 


throne of England produced no very remarkable alteration in the 
ranks and orders of men in ſociety ; it produced many import- 
ant changes in their political circumſtances, —1n the tenures by 
which they held their lands, — the ſervices and preſtations to 
which they were ſubjected, —the magiſtrates by whom they 
were governed, — the courts. in which they were judged, —and 
the laws they were obliged to obey. Theſe changes were chief- 


ly owing to the eſtabliſhment of the feudal ſyſtem of police and 


government in England by William I. in the ſame ſtate of ma- 
turity to which it had then attained in his dominions on the 
continent. | 

In the Anglo-Saxon times, all the proprietors of land (the 
clergy at laſt excepted) were ſubjected to the three following ob- 
| lgations, commonly called the 7rinoda neceſſitas:— 1. To attend 
the King with their followers in military expeditions ; — 2. To 
aſſiſt in building and defending the royal caſtles; — 3. To keep 
the highways and bridges in a proper ſtate 7. To theſe three 


obligations a fourth, called a Heriot, was added, by the laws of 


Canute the Great; which conſiſted in delivering to the King the 
horſes and arms of his earls and thanes at their death, with 
certain ſums of money, according to their rank and wealth f. 
That theſe may be called feudal preſtations, and conſidered as a 
proof that the feudal form of government was not altogether un- 
known to the Anglo-Saxons, need not be diſputed. But to theſe 


William I. added ſo many others, which ſhall be preſently de- 


* Id. ibid. + Hickeſii diſſertat. epiſtol, p- 60. Reliquiz Spelman, p. 22. 
+} Wilkin leges Saxon. 
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deſcribed, that he may be juſtly ſaid to have completed, if not 


to have erected the fabric of the feudal government in Britain. 


The ſovereign of a feudal ſtate, was, in idea at leaſt, the 
proprietor of all the lands in his dominions *. Part of theſe 
lands he retained in his own poſſeſſion for the maintenance of 
his family, and ſupport of his dignity ; the reſt he granted to 
certain of his ſubjects, as benefices or fees for ſervices to be per- 
formed by them, and on ſuch other conditions as he thought 


proper'to require, and they to accept. By the numerous forfei- 


tures after the battle of Haſtings, and the ſubſequent revolts, 
and by the abject ſtate to which even thoſe of the Engliſh who 


had not forfeited were reduced, the idea of a feudal ſovereign 


was almoſt realized in William I. and he beheld a very great pro- 
portion of the lands in England at his diſpoſal, which enabled 
him to eſtabliſh the feudal ſyſtem of government in its full ex- 
tent, with little or no difficulty. Nor did he neglect this favour- 
able opportunity of introducing into his new dominians that 
form of government, to. which he and his followers had been 


long accuftomed, and which was ſo well adapted to. preſerve 


that important acquiſition he had made f. 

William I. in the diſtribution of the territory of England, was 
not unmindful of the intereſts of the crown; but retained in his 
own poſſeſſion no fewer than 1422 manors, beſides a great num- 


ber of foreſts, parks, chaces, farms, and houſes, in all parts of 


the kingdom . As the hopes of obtaining ſplendid eſtabliſh- 
ments for themſelves and followers had engaged many powerfut 
barons, and even ſome ſovereign princes, to imbark with him 
in his dangeraus expedition, he was induced both by the dictates 
of honour and prudence to gratify their expectations by very li- 
beral grants of lands. To Hugh de Abrencis, his fiſter's ſon, he 


* Somner on Gavelkind, p. 109. Smett de republic. 1. 3. c. 10. 
| + Coke on Lit. p. 1. 2. ad ſect. 1. Craig de feudis, L 1. c. 7. 
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granted the whole county of Cheſter; — to Robert Earl of Mor- 
taigne, and Odo Biſhop of Bayeux, his two uterine brothers, he 


gave, to the former 973 manors, to the latter 439; — to Allen 


Earl of Brittany 442, — to William de Warrenne 298, — to Geof- 
frey Biſhop of Coutance 280, — to Roger Bigod 123, — to Walter 
Giffard 107, — to Richard de Clare 171, — to William de Percy 
119, — and to all his other chieftains according to the different 
degrees of their power, their ſervices, and their favour “. 


None of the grants of land made by William I. were uncon- 


ditional, but to all of them a great variety of obligations were 
annexed. Theſe obligations were of two kinds, viz. 1. Ser- 
vices, which contributed to the ſplendor of the ſovereign, 
and ſecurity of the kingdom ; 2. Preſtations of various kinds, 
which conſtituted a conſiderable part of the royal revenue. 


1. The ſervices which contributed to the ſplendor of the ſo- 


vereign, and ſecurity of the kingdom, to be performed by the 
immediate vaſſals of the crown, were chiefly theſe three. 1. Ho- 
mage and fealty. 2. Perſonal attendance upon the King in his 


court at the three great feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whit= 
ſuntide, and in his parliament, at other times, when regularly E 


called. 3. Military ſervices in the field, or in the defence of 
caſtles for a certain time, with a certain number of men, accord- 
ing to the extent of their eſtates. By theſe three things the ſo- 
vereign of a feudal kingdom was ſecured, as far as human po- 
licy could ſecure him, —in a ſplendid court for his honour, —a 
numerous council for giving him advice in the arduous affairs 
of government; —and a powerful army for the defence of his 


perſon and dominions. 


2. The payments or ꝓreſtations to which the immediate vaſſals 


of the crown were ſubjected, and which conſtituted a conſider- 
able part of the royal revenue, were chietly theſe fix, 1, Reſerved 


Id. ibid. Dugdales Baronage, vol. 1. p. 60. — 269. 
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rents. 2. Wardſhips. 3. On marriages. 4. Reliefs. 5. Scut- 
ages. 6. Aids. It is neceſſary to give a very brief delinea- 
tion of each of the above ſervices and preſtations. 

1. The ſovereign of a feudal kingdom never appeared in great- 
er glory than when he received the homage of his immediate 
vaſſals in his great court or parliament. Seated upon his throne, 
in his royal robes, with his crown on his head, and ſurrounded 
by his ſpiritual and temporal nobles, he beheld his greateſt 
prelates and moit powerful barons, uncoveltd and unarmed, 
on their knees before him. In that humblehpoſture they put 
both their hands between his, and ſolemnly promiſed, ** to be 
his liege-men of life and limb and wordly worſhip, to bear 
faith and troth to him, to live and die with him againſt all 
* manner of men. 

2. The courts of the Anglo-Norman kings were at all times 
very ſplendid, but more eſpecially at the three great feſtivals 
of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, when all the prelates, 
earls, and barons of the kingdom were, by their tenures, ob- 
liged to attend their ſovereign, to aſſiſt in the celebration of 
theſe feſtivals, — in the adminiſtration of juſtice, — and in de- 
liberating on the great affairs of the kingdom. On theſe oc- 
caſions the King wore his crown, and feaſted his nobles in the 
great hall of his palace, and made them preſents of robes, &c. 
as marks of his royal favour ; after which they proceeded to. 
buſineſs, which conſiſted partly in determinang important cauſes, 
and partly in deliberating on public affairs f. 

3. Military ſervice was the greateſt and moſt important obli- 
gation annexed to the grants of lands made by William I. and 
other feudal ſovereigns, whoſe chief intention was, in making 
theſe grants, to ſecure a ſufficient body of troops under proper 
leaders, well armed, and always ready to take the field, for the 


* Spelman, Du Cange, in voe. Homagium, Ligium. Littleron, fe@t. 85, Braftn, 
e. ail, 1.9. e. 1. Fleta, I. 3. c. 16. 
+ Du Cange, voc. Curia. Craig, de feudis, I. 2. c. Il, 
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defence of the kingdom, and the proſecution of ſuch wars as 


were thought necellary for the honour of the prince, and the pro- 
Theſe lands ſo granted, may very well be 


ſperity of the ſtate *, 
conſidered as the daily pay of a certain number of troops which 
the perſons to whom they were granted, were obliged to keep in 
conſtant readineſs for ſervice; and therefore the number of 
knights fees or ſtipends which every eſtate comprehended was 
carefully aſcertained. To add ſtill further to the ſtrength and ſe- 
curity of the Kingflom, William I. ſubjected the lands of fpiri- 
tual barons, as arghbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, and priors, to the 
ſame military ſervices with the lands of temporal barons and 
knights T. From the famous ſurvey of England, made by the 
direction of this great prince, and recorded in Doomſday book, it 
was found, that the whole kingdom contained 60, 2 15 knights fees, 
of which no fewer than 28,115 belonged to the church +. 

It is now time to take a very ſhort view of thoſe preſtations to 
which the immediate vaſlals of the crown of England were at 
this time ſubjected, and which conſtituted a conſiderable part of 
the royal revenue. . 

1. Though William I. and other feudal ſovereigns, made large 
grants of lands to their nobility, clergy, and other vaſſals, they 
did not relinquiſh all connection with and intereſt in theſe lands. 
On the contrary, they granted only the right of uſing theſe lands 
on certain conditions, ſtill retaining the property, or dominium di- 
rectum, in themſelves: and to put their vaſſals conſtantly in mind 
of this circumſtance, they always reſerved certain annual pay- 
ments, (commonly very trifling), that were collected by the ſhe- 
riffs of the counties where the lands lay ||. 

2. When an earl, baron, or other vaſſal of the crown, died 
and left his heir under age, and conſequently incapable of per- 


* Coke Inſtit. 4. p. 192. + M. Paris, p. 5. col. 1. ann. 1070, 
t Spelman. Gloſſ. voc. Feodum. Diſſertat. de militi, p. 184. Craig de feudis, 1, 2. 
© 11. I Madox hiſt, excheq, c. 10. Craig de feud. I. 1. c. 9. 
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rents. 2. Wardſhips. 3. On marriages. 4. Reliefs. 5. Scut- 
ages. 6. Aids. It is neceſſary to give a very brief delinea- 
tion of each of the above ſervices and preſtations. 

1. The ſovereign of a feudal kingdom never appeared in great- 


er glory than when he received the homage of his immediate 


vaſſals in his great court or parliament. Seated upon his throne, 
in his royal robes, with his crown on his head, and ſurrounded 
by his. ſpiritual and temporal nobles, he beheld his greatet- 
prelates and moſt powerful barons, uncoveſtd and unarmed, 
on their knees before him. In that humblehpoſture they put 
both their hands between his, and ſolemnly promiſed, ** to be 
his liege-men of life and limb and wordly worſhip, to bear 
<« faith and troth to him, to live and die with him againſt all 
manner of men *. 

2. The courts of the — kings were at all times 


very ſplendid, but more eſpecially at the three great feſtivals 


of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, when all the prelates, 
earls, and barons of the kingdom were, by their tenures, ob- 
liged to attend their ſovereign, to aſſiſt in the celebration of 
theſe feſtivals, — in the adminiſtration of juſtice, — and in de- 
liberating on the great affairs of the kingdom. On theſe oc- 
caſions the King wore his crown, and feaſted his nobles in the 


great hall of his palace, and made them preſents of robes, &c. 


as marks of his royal favour; after which they proceeded to 
buſineſs, which conſiſted partly in determining important cauſes, 
and partly in deliberating on public affairs f. 

3. Military ſervice was the greateſt and moſt important obli- 
gation annexed to the grants of lands made by William I. and 
other feudal ſovereigns, whoſe chief intention was, in making 
theſe grants, to ſecure a ſufficient body of troops under proper 
leaders, well armed, and always ready to take the field, for the 


* Spelman, Du Cange, in voc. Homagium, Ligium. Littleton, ſet. 85. Bracton, 
e. 35. Glanville, I. 9. e. 1. Fleta, I. 3. c. 16. 

+ Du Cange, voc. Curia. Craig, de feudis, 1. 2. c. II. 
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defence of the kingdom, and the proſecution of ſuch wars as 


were thought necellary for the honour of the prince, and the pro- 


ſperity of the ſtate *. Theſe lands ſo granted, may very well be 
conſidered as the daily pay of a certain number of troops which 
the perſons to whom they were granted, were obliged to keep in 
conſtant readineſs for ſervice; and therefore the number of 
knights fees or ſtipends which every eſtate comprehended was 
carefully aſcertained. To add ſtill further to the ſtrength and ſe- 
curity of the Kingflom, William I. ſubjected the lands of fpiri- 
tual barons, as arghbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, and priors, to the 
ſame military ſervices with the lands of temporal barons and 


knights T. From the famous ſurvey of England, made by the 


direction of this great prince, and recorded in Doomſday book, it 
was found, that the whole kingdom contained 60,21 5 knights fees, 
of which no fewer than 28,115 belonged to the church f. 

It is now time to take a very ſhort view of thoſe preſtations to 
which the immediate vaſſals of the crown of England were at 


this time ſubjected, and which conſtituted a conſiderable part of 


the royal revenue. 
1, Though William I. and other feudal Gerad; made large 


grants of lands to their nobility, clergy, and other vaſſals, they 
did not relinquith all connection with and intereſt in theſe lands. 
On the contrary, they granted only the right of uſing theſe lands 
on certain conditions, {till retaining the property, or dominium di- 
rectum, i in themſelves: and to put their vaſſals conſtantly in mind 
of this circumſtance, they always reſerved certain annual pay- 

ments, (commonly very trifling), that were collected by the ſhe- 


riffs of the counties where the lands lay ||. 
2. When an earl, baron, or other vaſſal of the crown, died 


and left his heir under age, and conſequently incapable of per- 


* Coke Inſtit. 4. p. 192. : + M. Paris, p. 5. col. 1. ann. 1070, 
t Spelman. Gloſſ. voc. Feodum. Diſſertat. de militi, p. 184- Craig de feudis, I. 2. 
©, IIs | | Madox hiſt. excheq. c. 10. Craig de feud. I. 1. c. 9. 
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forming thoſe perſonal ſervices to his ſovereign to which he was 
bound by his tenure, the King took poſſeſſion of his eſtate ; that 
he might therewith ſupport the heir, and give him an education 


| ſuitable to his quality, and at the ſame time might provide an- 


other perſon to perform his ſervices in his room. This right of 
being the guardians of all minors, male or female, who held their 
lands of the crown by military ſervices, brought conſiderable pro- 
fits into the royal coffers, or enabled the prince to enrich his fa- 
vourites, by — them the guardianſhip of ſome of his moſt 

3. The King's e wards could not marry any perſon, how- 
ever agreeable to themſelves and their relations, without the con- 
ſent of their royal guardian; that they might not have it in their 
power to beſtow an eſtate that had been derived from the crown 
on one who was diſagreeable to the ſovereign T. This was a cruel 
and ignominious ſervitude, by which heireſſes of the greateſt fa- 
milies, and moſt opulent fortunes, were expoſed to ſale, or obli- 
ged to purchaſe the liberty of diſpoſing of themſelves in marriage 
by great ſums of money, either from the King, or from ſome 
greedy courtier, to whom he had granted or ſold their marriage . 
No leſs a ſum than ten thoufand marks, equal in efficacy to one 
hundred thouſand pounds of our money at preſent, was paid to 
the King for the wardſhip and marriage of a ſingle heireſs l 
This cruel ſervitude was afterwards extended to male heirs. 

4. The King had not only the guardianſhip and marriage of the 
heirs of all his immediate vaſlals, but he demanded and obtained 
a ſum of money from them when they came of age, and were 
admitted to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates; and alſo from thoſe 
heirs who had been of age at the death of their anceſtors, This 


» Craig de feud. I. 2. e 2. Spelman reliquiz, p. 25. Gloff. voc. Warda, Ma- 
dox hiſt. excheq. c. 10. ſet, 4. Glanvill. 1. 7. c. 9. | | 

+ Du Cange voc. Maritagium. Glanvill. I. 7. c. 9. 

4 Madox hiſt. excheq. c. 10. ſect. 4. Id. ibid. 
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laſt was called relief, becauſe it relieved their lands out of the 
hands of their ſovereign, into which they fell at the death of e- 
very poſſeſſor . Reliefs were at firſt arbitrary and uncertain, 
and of conſequence the occaſion of much oppreſſion. They were 
afterwards fixed at the rate of one hundred ſhillings for a knight's 
fee, one hundred marks for a baron, and one hundred pounds 
for an earldom, which was ſuppoſed to be about the fourth part 
of the annual value of each f. 
F. Scutage, or ſhield-money, was another preſtation to which 
the military vaſlals of the crown, both of the clergy and laity, 
were ſubjected. It was a ſum of money paid in lieu of actual 
ſervice in the field, by thoſe who were not able, or were not will- 
ing to perform that ſervice in perſon, or to provide another to 
perform it in their room. The rate of this commutation was not 
always the ſame, but moſt commonly it was two marks for every 
knight's fee, though ſometimes it was only twenty ſhillings, and 
at other times three marks, or two marks and a half f. This 
payment became the occaſion of much vexation to thoſe who ow- 
ed military ſervice to the crown; becauſe our monarchs ſome- 
times engaged, or pretended to engage, 1n expeditions into diſtant 


parts, or at inconvenient ſeaſons, that they might have a pretence 


for demanding ſcutage from their vaſſals ||. | 

6. Beſides all the above payments, the immediate vaſſals of the 
crown, who were preſumed to be poſſeſſed of much affection and 
gratitude to their ſovereign for the favours they had received from 
him, granted, or rather complied with the demand of certain pe- 
euniary aids, on ſome great occaſions, when he ſtood in particu- 
hr need of their aſſiſtance. The occaſions on which thoſe aids 
were demanded and granted, were theſe three: 1. To make his 


eldeſt ſon a knight; 2. To marry his eldeſt daughter; 3. To ran- 


* Glanvill. 1,9, c. 4. 


+ Du Cange voc. Nelevium. Madox, hiſt. Excheq. c. 10. ſect. 4. 
Du Cange voc. Scutagium. Id. ibid. Madox. hiſt, excheq. c. 16. 
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forming thoſe perſonal ſervices to his ſovereign to which he was 
bound by his tenure, the King took poſſeſſion of his eſtate ; that 
he might therewith ſupport the heir, and give him an education 
ſuitable to his quality, and at the ſame time might provide an- 
other perſon to perform his ſervices in his room. This right of 
being the guardians of all minors, male or female, who held their 


lands of the crown by military ſervices, brought conſiderable pro- 
fits into the royal coffers, or enabled the prince to enrich his fa- 
vourites, by — them the * of ſome of his moſt 


opulent wards * , 

3. The King's Sale wards could not marry any perſon, . 
ever agreeable to themſelves and their relations, without the con- 
ſent of their royal guardian; that they might not have it in their 
power to beſtow an eſtate that had been derived from the crown 
on one who was diſagreeable to the ſovereign T. This was a cruel | 
and ignominious ſervitude, by which heireſſes of the greateſt fa- 
milies, and moſt opulent fortunes, were expoſed to ſale, or obli- 
ged to purchaſe the liberty of diſpoſing of themſelves in marriage 
by great ſums of money, either from the King, or from ſome 
greedy courtier, to whom he had granted or ſold their marriage 1. 


No leſs a ſum than ten thoufand marks, equal in efficacy to one 


hundred thouſand pounds of our money at preſent, was paid to 
the King for the wardſhip and marriage of a ſingle heireſs [| 
This cruel ſervitude was afterwards extended to male heirs. 

4. The King had not only the guardianſhip and marriage of the 
heirs of all his immediate vaſlals, but he demanded and obtained 
a ſum of money from them when they came of age, and were 
admitted to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates ; and alfo from thoſe 
heirs who had been of age at the death * their anceſtors. This 


» Craig de fend. 1.2. 2. Spelman reliquiz, p. 25. Gloſf. voc. Warda. Ma- 
dox hiſt. excheq. c. 10. ſect. 4. Glanvill. 1. 7. c. 9. 

+ Du Cange voc. Maritagium. Glanvill. I. 7. c. 9. 

+ Madox hiſt. excheq. c. 10+ ſect. 4. Id. ibid. 
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laſt was called relief, becauſe it relieved their lands out of the 
hands of their ſovereign, into which they fell at the death of e- 
very poſſeſſor . Reliefs were at firſt arbitrary and uncertain, 
and of conſequence the occaſion of much oppreſſion. They were 
afterwards fixed at the rate of one hundred ſhillings for a knight's 
fee, one hundred marks for a baron, and one hundred pounds 
for an earldom, which was ſuppoſed to be about the fourth part 
of the annual value of each f. 

5. Scutage, or ſhield- money, was another preſtation to which 
the military vaſſals of the crown, both of the clergy and laity, 
were ſubjected. It was a ſum of money paid in lieu of actual 
ſervice in the field, by thoſe who were not able, or were not will- 
ing to perform that ſervice in perſon, or to provide another to 
perform it in their room. The rate of this commutation was not 

always the ſame, but moſt commonly it was two marks for every 
knight's fee, though ſomerimes it was only twenty ſhillings, and 
at other times three marks, or two marks and a half T. This 
payment became the occaſion of much vexation to thoſe who ow- 
ed military ſervice to the crown ; becauſe our monarchs ſome- 
times engaged, or pretended to engage, in expeditions into diſtant 


parts, or at inconvenient ſeaſons, that they might have a pretence 


for demanding ſcutage from their vaſſals ||. 

6. Beſides all the above payments, the immediate 2 of the 
crown, who were preſumed to be poſſeſſed of much affection and 
gratitude to their ſovereign for the favours they had received from 
him, granted, or rather complied with the demand of certain pe- 


euniary aids, on ſome great occaſions, when he ſtood in particu- 


hr need of their aſſiſtance. The occaſions on which thoſe aids 

were demanded and granted, were theſe three : 

eldeſt ſon a knight; 2. To marry his eldeſt daughter; 3. To ran- 
” Glanvill. I, 9. c. 4. 


Du Cange voc. Relevium. Madox, hiſt, Excheq. c. 10. ſeR. 4. 
Du Cange voc. Scutagium. Id. ibid. Madox. hiſt, excheq. c. 16. 
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ſom his perſon when he was taken priſoner in war. The rate of 
theſe aids was alſo unſettled ; but it ſeems to have been moſt fre- 
quently one mark, or one pound, for every knight's fee *. 
„ There is ſufficient evidence, that all theſe ſervices and preſta- 
tions, ſo troubleſome in themſelves, and ſo liable to be rendered 
oppreſſive and intolerable, were brought from Normandy, and im- 
poſed by William I. on the leaders of his victorious army, to 
whom he granted great eſtates in England. But theſe were far 
from being the only perſons who felt the weight of thoſe feudal 
ſervitudes. For the Norman, and other barons, who received ex- 
tenſive tracts of land, imitated the example of their ſovereign in 
the diſpoſal of theſe lands. They retained part of them lying 
contiguous to their caſtles in their own poſſeſſion, which were 
called their demeſnes; and the reſt they granted to their followers, 
who had fought under their banners, on terms exactly ſimilar to 
thoſe on which they had received them from the crown. The 
vaſſals of every baron did him homage, with a reſervation of their 
homage to the King, which was ſometimes not much regarded.— 
They gave perſonal attendance in his court at ſtated times, or when 
regularly called. — They followed him into the field with a certain 
number of troops, according to the quantity of land they had 
received. — They paid him certain reſerved rents. — Their heirs 
were his wards when under age,— They could not marry without 
his conſent.— They gave him a relief when they obtained poſleſ- 
ſion of their eſtates ; —and aids for making his eldeſt ſon a 
knight, for marrying his eldeſt daughter, and for redeeming his 
perſon from captivity. In a word, a feudal baron was a king in 
miniature, and a barony was a little kingdom. Even the vaſlals 
| of barons ſometimes granted ſubinfeudations, but always exactly 
| on the ſame plan. By this means all the diſtreſsful ſervitudes of 
the feudal ſyſtem deſcended from the ſovereign to the meaneſt 


* Spelman. Du Cange Gloſſ. Voc. Auxilium. Madox. hiſt. excheq. c. 15. Glanvill, 


| J. 9. C. 8. | | 
| 2 poſſeſſor 
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poſſeſſor of land by military tenure, becoming heavier as they de- 
ſcended lower *. 

It is true that thoſe poſſeſſors of land who were called Socmen, 
becauſe (as many think) they followed the ſoc or plough, were 
not ſubjected to ſome of the moſt vexatious of thoſe feudal ſervi- 
tudes, as perſonal attendance, wardſhip, marriage, &c. But this 
ſeems to have been owing to the contemptible light in which they 
were viewed by their ſovereign, and his haughty martial barons, 
who would not admit them into their courts and company; and 
conſidered the education and marriage of their heirs as matters of 
ſmall importance, and unworthy of their attention, Nor were 
many of theſe ſocmen more free and happy than the military vaſ- 
{als of the King and barons, On the contrary, they were ſub- 
jected to lower and more laborious ſervitudes, as furniſhing men, 
horſes; and carriages, on various occaſions ; ploughing and ſow- 
ing the lands of their lords, &c. T. Ina word, the feudal ſy- 
ſtem of tenures eſtabliſhed by William I. in England, was pro- 
ductive of univerſal diſtreſs and ſervitude; from which even thoſe 
of the higheſt ranks were not exempted, though they were moſt 
ſeverely felt by the lower orders in the ſtate. 

It hath been the ſubject of much dit; pute, when, by whom, and 
in what manner the feudal ſyſtem of government was introduced 
into Scotland. It would be improper to revive this unim- 
portant controverſy, by repeating the ſentiments of different 
authors, and their arguments in ſupport of theſe ſentiments. 


* Spelman, Du Cange Gloſſ. voc. Bare, Fecdum, Curia, Hamagium, Warda, 


Maritagium, Relevium, Uxilium. 


" Spelman. Du Cange, voc. Socmannus, The opinion of one of the moſt learn- 
ed writers on the law of England, — that tenures, called free feccape, were the 
relicks of the allodial tenures of the Anglo- Saxons, is not diſputed, We have no rea- 
ſon to be ſurpriſed, that a few ſmall eſtates eſcaped the rapachy of the Normans. Judge 
Blackſtone's Comment, b. 2. c. 6. p. 81. 
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Upon the whole, it ſeems to be moſt probable, that Malcolm III. 
ſurnamed Canmore, began the introduction of this ſyſtem into his 
dominions, in imitation of his neighbour and contemporary, 
William J. of England; and that his plan was proſecuted by his 
ſucceſſors, as opportunities offered, until it came to be univerſally 
citablithed *, ; 

The introduction of the feudal ſyſtem was productive of ſeve- 


ral other changes in police and government, particularly in courts, 


and magiſtrates. 

Nothing could be more regular, or more admirably adapted to 
the ſpeedy, eaſy, and effectual adminiſtration of juſtice, to per- 
ſons of all ranks, than the conſtitution of the Anglo-Saxon 
courts T. But this beautiful fabric was not reſpected by the Nor- 
man conquerors, For though they did not pull it down by vio- 
lence, they ſuffered it to fall into ruins by neglect, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of other courts. | | 

In all feudal kingdoms there were three kinds of perſons that 
bore the chief ſway, both in peace and war, viz. barons in their 
baronies, earls in their counties, and kings in their kingdoms. 
In conſequence of this there were three kinds of courts of chief 
conſideration, — the baron's court, — the earl's court, —and the 
king's court. "1 7 TY 

In the feudal times, every barony (as hath been already obſer- 
ved) was a little kingdom, and every baron was a petty king; the 


commander of all the tenants in his barony (who might not im- 


properly be called his ſubjects) in time of war, and their judge 
in time of peace. In his court, which was commonly held in the 
great hall of his caſtle, and to which all the tenants of his barony 
owed ſuit and ſervice, he adminiſtered juſtice to his people, in per- 
{on, or by his bailift ; not only compelling the payment of debts, 
and the performance of contraas, but alſo redreſſing wrongs, and 

* See Eſſays on Britiſh antiquities, eſſay 1. Sir David Dalrymple's annals of Scot- 


land, p. 30. 31. 32. F See vol. 2. c. 3. 5 2. 


puniſhing 


Chap. IN. Fr. Cons FITUTION, &c. 


puniſhing erimes even with capital puniſhments, Archbiſſiops, 


biſhops, abbots, and priors, who held baronies of the crown, had 
their courts of. the ſame kind with the ſecular barons. Even the 
barons of barons, or thoſe who held manors by mulitary ſervice 
of the King's barons, had ſimilar courts within their reſpective 
manors, but commonly without the privilege of pit and gallows, 
i, e. the power of inflicting capital puniſhments “. | 

The title of Earl before the conqueſt, and for ſome time after, 


was not merely honorary, but official, There was but one ear! 


in every county, who was properly its governor, the general of 


its forces in times of war, and its chief juſticiary or judge in times 


of peace. The court in which the earl preſided, was the county- 
court; and as a reward or ſalary for acting in his judicial capaci- 
ty, he received the third penny of all the dues, amerciaments, 
and profits, ariſing in that court T. This in the Anglo-Saxon 


times, and even during ſome part of the reign of William I. was 


a court of great power and dignity, in which che Biſhop of the 
dioceſs ſat with the Earl, and on which all the abbots, priors, 
barons, knights, and freeholders of the county, were obliged to 
attend. In this little parliament all the controverſies ariſing in 
the county, the moſt important not excepted, were determined, 
though not always finally, becauſe there lay an appeal from its 
decrees to a higher court, which ſhall preſently be deſcribed. In 
a county-court of Kent, held in the reign of William I. at Pi- 
nendine, there were preſent one archbiihop, three biſhops, the 
carl of the county, the vice-earl or ther: a great number of the 
king's barons, beſides a ſtill greater multitude of knights and 
frecholders, who in the courſe of three days adjudged ſeveral ma- 
nors to belong to the archbiihoprie of Canterbury, which had 


* Spelman, Du Cange, Givi, woe. Paroanes, Brrenia, Furca. - Regium Majꝛſiatem. 
Glanviil, Bracton. Fleta, + Seldeu's titles of honour, p. 526, &c. 
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been poſſeſſed for ſome time by Odo, Biſhop of Baicux, the 
King's uterine brother, and by other powerful barons “. 

But the county-courts did not continue long after the conqueſt 
in this ſtate of power and ſplendor. For William I. about A. D. 


108 5, ſeparated the eccleſiaſtical from the civil part of theſe courts, 


prohibiting the biſhops to fit as judges, the clergy to attend as 
ſuitors, and the cauſes of the church to be tried in them, but in 
courts of their own . By this regulation, which is ſaid to have 
been made in a common council of the archbiſhops, biſhops, ab- 
bots, and chief men of the kingdom, the county-courts were de- 
prived, at one blow, of their moſt venerable judges, their moſt 
reſpectable ſuitors, and moſt important buſineſs, Beſides this, 
after the departure of the biſhops and clergy, the carls diſdained 
to fit as judges, and the great barons to attend as ſuitors in the 
county-courts ; which, by degrees, reduced them to their preſent 
ſtate, But this was not the worſt effect of this moſt imprudent 
and pernicious regulation. For by it the kingdom was ſplit aſſun- 
der; the crown and mitre were ſet at variance, and the eccleſiaſti- 
cal courts, by putting themſelves under the immediate protection 
of the Pope, formed the clergy into a ſeparate ſtate under a fo- 
reipn ſovereign, which was productive of infinite miſchiefs and 
ditorders 4. 1 2» 

The eccleitaſtieal courts, that were immediately erected in con- 
ſequence of this fatal ſtatute, were theſe three, 1. The Arch- 
deacon's court. For as the archdeacon was by that ſtatute diſ- 
charged from fitting as a judge with the hundredary in the hun- 
dred court, he was authoriſed to eret a court of his own, in 
which he took cogniſance of eccleſiaſtical cauſes within his arch- 
deaconry. 2. The Biſhop's court, or conſiſtory, which received 
appeals from the archdeacon's court, and whoſe juriſdiction ex- 


* Dngdale origines juridiciales, p. 30. Hickeſii diſſertat epiſtol. p. 31. &c, 
+ Wilkin. Concilia, I. 1. p. 368. 369. Hale's hiſtory of the common law, p. 102. 
t Judge Blackſtone's comment. b. 3. c. 5. 


tended 
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tended over the whole dioceſs. 3. The Archbiſhop's court, which 
received appeals from the conſiſtories of the ſeveral biſhops of 
the province, and had juriſdiction not only over the particular 
dioceſs of the archbiſhop, but over all the dioceiles in the pro- 
vince. From this higheſt eccleſiaſtical court appeals lay to the 
Pope, which ſoon became very frequent, vexatious, and expen- 


five “. 


As the King was the chief magiſtrate of the kingdom, and it 


' was both his duty and prerogative to adminiſter juſtice to his 
ſubjects, he had a court, which was the chief court of the' 
kingdom, in which he performed that duty, and exerciſed that 
prerogative Þ. This ſupreme court was commonly called, cara 
or aula regis, becauſe it was held in the great hall of the King's 
palace, where-ever he happened to reſide 4. In this court the 
King was preſumed to be always preſent, either in perſon, or by 
his repreſentatives, the judges of his court, to whom he com- 
mitted the performance of his duty, and the exerciſe of his pre- 
rogative as the ſupreme judge in his kingdom. The judges in 
the King's court, as it was conſtituted by William I. and con- 
tinned till near the end of this period, were, —the great of- 
ficers of the crown, —the King's juſtices, — together with all the 
great barons of the kingdom, both temporal and ſpiritual, who 
were intitled to ſeats in this court ||. | 
The great officers of the crown; who were alſo the leading 
members of the King's court, were theſe ſeven, 1. The Chief 
juſticiary, who was an officer of the higheſt dignity and greateſt 
power, the preſident of the King's court when the prince was 
not perſonally preſent, and regent of the kingdom when the ſo- 
vereign was beyond ſeas, which in this period very frequently 


Id ibid, + Madox hiſt. Excheq c. 3. p 58. 
1 Bracton, I. 3. c. 7. Glanvil de conſuetud. Angliz paſſim. 
|- Madox hiſt, Excheq. c. 2. c. 3. p. 64. Blackſt. comment, b. 3. c. 4, 
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England, who were both military and civil officers : when aQ- 
ing in their civil capacity, as members of the King's court, 
their juriſdiction cluiefly reſpected matters of honour and of arms, 
4. The High Steward of England. $5. The Great Chamberlain 
of England. Theſe two great officers had the chief direction 
of all things in the King's court and palace. The four laſt 
named offices were for the moſt part hereditary. 6. The Chan- 
cellor of England, who had the cuſtody of the great ſeal, and the 
inſpection of all grants to which it was appended. 7. The High 
Treaſurer, who had the chief direction of all things reſpecting 
the royal revenues *. TEE 

The King's juſtices were perſons learned in the laws, who 
had ſeats in this ſupreme court, in order to inform the other 
members what the law of the land was in every caſe. This great 
court was divided into ſeveral chambers, and certain judges fat 
in each of theſe chambers, at particular times, to take cogni- 
ſance of thoſe matters with which they were beſt acquainted, and 
in which they were moſt intereſted. Of theſe chambers the Ex- 
chequer (ſo called from a chequered cloth which covered the 
table) was one, in which the High Treaſurer, and certain ba- 
rons ſat, and regulated all things reſpecting the revenues of the 
grown T7. | 

The juriſdiction of the King's court was univerſal, extending 
to all parts of the kingdom, and over all the ſubjects of it, till 
the clergy, after long and violent ſtruggles, emancipated them- 
ſelves in a great meaſure from its authority T. As the Normans 
were remarkably fond of pomp, ſome of the ſeſſions of this au- 
guſt tribunal, particularly thoſe at the feſtivals of Chriſtmas, 
Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, were attended with much parade and 
ſhow. The King, on theſe occaſions, wore his crown and royal 
robes; the great officers of {tate appeared with the enfigns of tacir 

* Madox hiſt. Excheq. chap. 3. + Dialogus de Scaccario, 


} Maddox hiſt. Excheq c. z. 
reſpective 
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reſpective offices; wid all the ſpiritual and temporal barons, in 
their richeſt ornaments. At theſe ceremonious and magnificent 
meetings, the ambaſladors of foreign princes were introduced, 
that they might be ſtruck with admiration at the opulence and 
grandeur of the king and kingdom *. To thele ſtated meetings all 
the members of the King's court came of courſe, without any ſum- 
mons T. In this, and in ſeveral other reſpects, they differed 
from the common councils of the kingdom g. 

Though the powers of this ſupreme court were great and va- 
rious, they were all miniſterial and executive, and did not extend 
to the making new laws, or impoling new taxes. Theſe two moſt 
important branches of police and government belonged to another 
aſſembly, that was called (commune concilium, or magnum concilium 
regni), the common council, or great council of the kingdom; 
and ſometimes, though very ſeldom in this period, (parhamentum_) 
parliament, from the French word parlcr, to ſpeak. 

Who were the conſtituent members of the great councils or 
parliaments of this period, is a queſtion that hath been diffe- 
rently anſwered, and warmly agitated ||. Though the nature and 
limits of this work will not admit a full diſcuthon of this queſtion, 
(at preſent of no great importance), yet a plain and ſhort expoſi- 
tion of what appears to be the truth is neceſſary. That all arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, and barons, who held each 


an entire barony immediately of the King in capite, were conſtituent 
members of theſe great councils, hath never been denied, and 


needs not be proved. Beſides theſe great ſpiritual and temporal 


barons, there were many others, who held ſmaller portions of 


land, as one, two, three, or four knight's fees, immediately of 


W. Malmſ. I. 3. p. 63. + Wy p- 15. 
} Heu. Huntindon, 1. 8. p. 222. 
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the King, by the ſame honourable tenure with the great barons, 


who were alſo members of the great councils of the kingdom, 


and were commonly called the leſſer barons, or free military te- 
nants of the crown. Among many evidences that might eaſily 
be produced of this, the fourteenth article of the great charter of 
King John, is one of the moſt deciſive, and ſeems to be ſuffi- 
cient.“ To have a common council of the kingdom, to aſſeſs an 
&« aid otherwiſe than in the three foreſaid caſes, or to aſſeſs a ſcu- 


tage ®, we will cauſe to be ſummoned the archbiſhops, biſhops, 


“ earls, and greater barons, particularly by our letters; and be-, 
„ fides, we will cauſe to be ſummoned in general by our ſheriff; 
% and bailiffs, all thoſe who hold of us in capite .“ The leſſer ba- 
rons continued to fit perſonally in the parliaments of Scotland till 
A. D. 1427, when an act was made, exempting them from perſonal 


attendance in parliament, on condition of ſending repreſentatives }, 


But beſides all theſe great and ſmall barons, who by virtue of 
their tenures were obliged, as well as intitled, to fit as members 
in the great councils of the kingdom ; our hiſtorians of this pe- 


riod ſometimes ſpeak of great multitudes of people, both of the 


clergy and laity, who were preſent in ſome of theſe councils ||. 
Eadmerus, the friend and ſecretary of Archbiſhop Anſelm, thus 
deſcribes the perſons aſſembled in a great council at Rockingham, 
A. D. 1095, to whom his patron made a ſpeech. *© Anfelm 
«© ſpoke in this manner to the biſhops, abbots, and princes, or 


* Theſe three foreſaid caſes were, 1. To make his eldeſt ſon a knight; 2. To marry 
his eldeit daughter; 3. To redeem his own perſon. In all which caſes aids were due 
by tenure, without an act of parliament. : 


+ Ad habendum commune conſilium regni, de auxilio aſſidendo, aliter quam in tri- 
bus caſibus predictis, vel de ſcutagio ailzdendo, ſummoniri faciemus ,archiepiſcopos, e- 
piſcopos, abbates, comites, et majores barones ſigillatim, per literas noſtras: et pre- 
terea faciemus ſummoniri in generali, per vicecomites et balivos noſtros, omnes illos qui 
de nobis tenent in capite. Append. No 1. 


1 Effays on Britiſh Antiquities, p. 43. | Spelman, concil. I. 2. p. 32. 
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«« principal men, and to a numerous multitude of monks, clerks, 
* and laymen ſtanding by *.“ By the biſhops, abbots, and 
princes, we are certainly to underſtand the ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral barons. But who are we to underſtand by © the numerous 
+ multitude of monks, clerks, and laymen ſtanding by?” Were 
they members of this aſſembly; or were they only ſpectators and 
byſtanders? If by the multitude of theſe clerks and laymen, 
the hiſtorian did not mean the leſſer barons, it is highly pro- 
bable that they grere only ſpectators. We are told by ſeveral 
contemporary hiſtorians, that the great councils of the kingdom 
in thoſe times were very much incommoded by crouds of ſpecta- 
tors, who forced their way into their meetings. One of theſe 
hiſtorians thus deſcribes a great council held by King Stephen : 
«© The King, by an edit publiſhed through England, called the 
e rulers of the churches, and the chiefs of the people, to a 
* council at London. All theſe coming thither, as into one re- 
& ceptacle, and the pillars of the churches being ſeated in 
„ order, and the vulgar alſo forcing themſelves in on all 
© hands, confuſedly and promiſcuouſly, as uſual, many things 


« were uſefully propoſed, and happily tranſacted, for the bene- 


“fit of the church and kingdom f.“ In a great council held at 
Weſtminſter, May 18th, A. D. 1127, the ſpectators, who are 


ſaid to have been innumerable, were ſo outragious, that they 


interrupted the buſineſs of the council, and prevented ſome 
things from being debated f. Upon the whole, it ſeems to be 
almoſt certain, that though great numbers of people of all ranks, 


* Aſiſtentem, monachorum, clericorum, laicorum, numeroſam multitudinem. Eag- 
meri, hiſt, p. 26. | | 

Edicto per Angliam promulgato, ſummos eccleſiarum ductores, cum primis populi, 
ad concilium Londonias conſcivit. Illis quoque, quaſi in unam ſentinam, illuc confluen- 
tibus, eccleſiarumque columnis ſedendi ordine diſpoſitis, vulgo etiam confuss et per- 
mixtim, ut ſolet, ubique ſe ingerentes, plura eceleſiæ et regno proſutura fuerunt, et u- 
tiliter oſtenſa, et ſalubriter pertractata. Geſta Stephani Regis apud Duchine, p. 932. 


t Spelman. concil. I. 2. p. 35. 
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prompted by political curioſity, or intereſted in the affairs that 
were to be debated, attended the great councils of the kingdom 
in this period, none were properly members of theſe councils but 
thoſe deſcribed in the great charter of King John, viz. the ſpi- 
ritual and temporal barons, who were perſonally ſummoned ; and 
thoſe who held ſmaller parcels of land than baronies, immediate- 
ly of the King, by Knight's ſervice, who were ſummoned e- 
dictally by the ſheriffs of their reſpective counties. 

Beſides all the prerogatives that had been enjoyed by his pre- 
deceſſors the Anglo-Saxon and Daniſh Kings of England, Wil- 
ham I. acquired a great addition of power by the introduction of 
the feudal ſyſtem, which made him the territorial lord, as well 
as ſovereign of his greateſt ſubjects. But the greatneſs of ſome 
of theſe ſubjects, together with their extenſive influence over 
their vaſſals and tenants, fortunately formed a kind of counter- 
poiſe to the exorbitant power of the crown, prevented it from 
becoming, or at leaſt from continuing arbitrary ; ard at length, 


by ſlow degrees, and many ſtruggles, (which form the moſt in- 
tereſting parts of our hiſtory), reduced it within proper limits. 


All the hiſtorians of this period are full of the moſt bitter com- 
plaints of the tyranny of William I. and of his ſon and ſucceſſor 


William II. repreſenting them as acting on many occaſions in 


the moſt deſpotic manner, with little or no regard to law, juſtice, -. 


or humanity *. None of his biſhops, abbots, or great men, 


* (fays Fadmerus of William I.), dared to diſobey his will on 
* any conſideration ; but all things divine and human depended 
* upon his nod.“ Whoever (ſays Henry of Huntington, 
“ ſpeaking of the ſame prince) deſired to enjoy money, lands, 
* or even life itſelf, was under a neceſſity of obeying the King's 


* Eadmeri hiſt. p. 6.83. 94. M. Paris, p. 4. col. 1. M. Weſtmonſter, 1. 2. p. 3. 
W. Malmſ. 1. 3. Simon Dun. p. 206. Bromt. 962. Ingulph. p. 516. G. Neubri- 
gen, p. 357+ Alurid. Beverlien, p. 124. Hen. Hunt, p. 213. col. 1. Anglia Sacra, 
J. 2. p. 413. Anglica Normanica Camdeni, p. 32. | | 

% nod 


— 
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nod in all things. Alas! how much is it to be lamented, that 
any man, who is but a worm and duſt, ſhould forget death, 
„ and arrive at ſuch a height of pride as to trample on all the 
« reſt of mankind * * Of the ferocity and tyranny of his ſon 
and ſucceſſor William II. the hiſtorians of thoſe times ſpeak in 
ſtill ſtronger terms. He was more fierce (ſays one of them) 
e than human nature ſeemed to be capable of. By the advice 
6 of the worſt men, which he always followed, he haraſſed his 
*« neighbours, with war, and his own ſubjects with armies and 
taxes; and England was ſo miſerably oppreſſed that it was 
brought to the very brink of ruin f. 

The great revenues of theſe princes contributed not a little to 
increaſe their pride, and ſupport their power; eſpecially as theſe 
revenues were, for the moſt part, conſidered as their undoubted 
property, and did not depend on the generoſity or good-will of 
their ſubjects. Beſides all the revenues ariſing from the royal de- 
meſnes, and from the rents, aids, wardſhips, marriages, and 
ſcutages of all the immediate vaſſals of the crown, which have 


been already mentioned; money flowed into the coffers of the 
firſt Norman Kings of England, from all the following ſources, 


eſcheats, vacancies, tallages, taxes, tolls, cuſtoms, oblations, a- 
merciaments, moneyage, farms of counties, cities, towns, and 
corporations, queen-gold, os of various kinds upon the 


Jews, &c. &c. 


Eſcheats and forkeitares formed a great didn of the royal re- 


venue in thoſe turbulent times, when civil broils were frequent, 
when eſtates eſcheated into the King's hands on the failure of 
lineal deſcendents from the perſons to whom they had been 
granted, and when the immediate vaſſals of the crown forfeited 
their lands, not only for treaſon againſt the King as ſovereign of 
the ſtate, but for various offences againſt him as their feudal 


Hen. Hunt, I. 6. p. 213. col. 1. + Id. 1. 7. p. 217. col. 1. 
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lord, — ſuch as, declining to do him homage, — to ſwear fealty, — 
to attend his court, — to ſerve him in the field, — for betraying 

his ſecrets, — abetting his enemies, — affronting his perſon, — de- 
bauching his wife, his daughters, or near relations, —and, in a 
word, for doing any thing that made them unworthy of being 
the companions of their ſuperior lord, the members of his court, 
and the peers of his other barons . Thefe efcheats and forfeit- 
ures formed ſo capital a part of the royal revenue, that a parti- 
cular court or office, called the e/cheatry, was erected for the ma- 


nagement of them 7. 


When an archbiſhopric, biſhopric, abbey, or priory of royal 
foundation, became vacant, the temporalities were ſeized and en- 
joyed by the King during the vacancy. This, it is probable, was 
intended to correſpond to the profits ariſing from the wardſhip of 
the temporal barons, and in ſome reigns, when many of the 
richeſt ſees were kept vacant ſeveral years, it muſt have made a 
great addition to the revenues of the crown 4. 

The Kings of England, in this period, were not always con- 
tented with the ordinary annual rents which they received from 
the cities, towns, focmen, and tenants of their demeſnes, and 
of the eſcheats and forfeitures in their hands; but on ſome occa- 
fions they exacted certain extraordinary payments, called tallages, 
or cuttings, from the French word tauller, to cut; becauſe by them 
a certain proportion of the goods of theſe cities, towns, ſocmen, 
and tenants, as a tenth, a fifteenth, a twentieth, or thirtieth part, 
was cut off and appropriated to the King's uſe ||. As neither the 
frequency nor the quantity of theſe tallages were aſcertained in 
the former part of this period, they became the occaſion of great 
oppreſſion to the ſubjects, and a ſource of much treaſure to the 
crown **. 


Lib. Feud. I. 1. tit. 21. J. 4. tit. 21. J. 39. 44. &c. Craig de Feud. 1, 3. paſſim. 
+ Madox hiſt. Excheq. c. 10. p. 20, t Id. ibid. 209. &c. | 
Du Cange gloſſ. voc. Tallagium. Madox hiſt, Excheq. e. 179, *#* Eadmeri hiſt. p. 83 


The 


Chap. III. § 1. Cons TITVUT To x, &c. 


The ignominious tax, called Danegild, though the reaſon for 
which it had been impoſed no longer exiſted, continued to be le- 
vied through a great part of this period, It ſeems to have been a 


Rated article in the annual charge againſt the ſheriffs of the ſeve- 


ral counties, who collected and paid it into the exchequer. The an- 
nual Danegild for the county of Surry was L. 185: 6: o, for 


Eſſex L. 252: 6: o *. Theſe appear at preſent to be trifling ſums, 
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Taxes. 


but they were of canſiderable value in the times we are now con- 


ſidering. 
| Tolls levied at bridges, and in fairs and markets, with the cu- 


ſtoms on goods exported and imported, made a part of the royal 


revenue, that will be more particularly deſcribed in another 
place f. | 

Fines, free-gifts, and oblations, formed one of the moſt abun- 
dant ſources of the riches of the kings of England in this period. 
It is hardly poſſible to enumerate all the various occaſions on which 


valuable preſents were made to theſe princes. No franchiſe or pri- 


vilege of any kind could be obtained from the crown without a 
fine or oblation proportioned to its value, Great fines were paid 


by prodigious numbers of people, in order to obtain juſtice, and 


that they might be allowed the benefit of a legal trial; while o- 
thers gave great gifts to procure the royal interpoſition for pre- 
venting law-proceedings againſt them; and not a few agreed to 
give one half, or a third or fourth part, of their lawful debts, to 
the King, that they might procure payment by his authority 4. 


In a word, juſtice was openly ſold by theſe ſovereigns to their 


| ſubjects ; which made the famous article in the great charter a- 


gainſt ſelling, delaying, and denying juſtice, very neeeſſary. No 


office, either in church or ſtate, could be obtained without a 
bribe; and in ſome reigns, even biſhoprics were expoſed to ſale, 
and beſtowed on the higheſt offerers |. There was hardly any 


* Madox, hiſt. excheq. c. 17. p- 476. ＋ See chap. 6. 
71 Madox. hiſt, excheq. c. 12 I Eadmeri hiſt. p. 14. 
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buſineſs ſo contemptible, or ſo diſhonourable, in which ſome of 
our princes in this period did not engage for money ; nor did 
they diſdain to accept of dogs, hawks, hens, lampreys, ſhads, 
and ſuch paultry preſents, when they could not obtain more va- 
luable bribes. For money they ſold even their love and hatred, 
and were pleaſed or angry, friends or enemies, as they were paid, 
To complete their ſhame, all theſe articles of their revenues are 
regularly entered in the public records, where they ſtill remain 
undeniable monuments of their venality *. 

Amerciaments formed another very ample ſource of wealth to 
the kings of England in this period. Theſe were often exceſlive, 
and were impoſed on a thouſand different occaſions, not only for 
real crimes, but for trivial or imaginary offences, and on the moſt 
frivolous pretences. In the records of thoſe times, we meet with 
many perſons who were ſeverely amerced for making fooliſh 
ſpeeches, or returning fooliſh anſwers, and even for having ſhort 
memories, or being 1 1gnorant of things which they could not poſ- 
ſibly know. On theſe accounts amerciaments were the ſources 
of infinite vexations to the ſubjects, as well as of great riches to 
the ſovereigns of England in this Period. They fell heavy, not 
only on the common people, but upon the greateſt prelates and 
moſt powerful barons of the kingdom; which gave occaſion 
to the 27th article of the great charter, in which it is decla- 


red,. — That earls and barons ſhall not be amerced except by 


&* their peers, and according to the degree of their offence . 
Moneyage was a tax that had been levied in Normandy long be- 
fore the conqueſt, and was levied in England by the firſt and ſe- 


cond Norman kings ||. By it, one ſhilling was paid on every 


hearth once every three years, to prevail upon the King not to 
debaſe the coin. For theſe princes inſiſted on being paid, not on- 
ly for doing good, bur for not doing all the evil that was in their 


* Maddox. hiſt. excheq. chap. 13. + Id. ibid, chap. 14. 
1 See Appendix, No 1. No 2, j| Hale's hiſt. common law, p. 116. 
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power. This tax was aboliſhed by the charter of liberties granted 
by Henry . 

The farms of counties, ond of cities, towns, and corporations, 
or gilds, brought very conſiderable ſums into the royal coffers 1n 
this period. The profits ariſing from law-proceedings in the 
county-courts, were divided between the King and the Earls of 
the county, two thirds belonging to the former, and one third to 
the latter. The King's part of theſe profits was farmed from year 
to year by the ſheriffs, together with ſome other ſmall articles of 
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revenue, for a certain ſum of money, which they paid into the 


exchequer. The far greateſt part of the cities and towns of Eng- 
land belonged to the royal demeſnes, and their inhabitants held 
their lands and houſes immediately of the King ; who commonly 
granted the farm of all the rents and gilds due to him from all 
the citizens or burgeſſes, for their lands and houſes, to the com- 
munity, or to the chief magiſtrate, in name of the community, 
for a certain rent to be paid yearly into the exchequer. For the 
further encouragement of towns and cities, and for promoting 
commerce and arts, the monarchs of England, in this period, 
formed the inhabitants of theſe towns and cities, of certain pro- 
feſſions, as merchants, goldſmiths, weavers, &c. into corpora- 
tions or gilds, to whom they granted various privileges, for 
which they paid certain ſums of money yearly i ines the exche- 


quer . 


When A ſum of money was due to the king, an additional 


ſum was payable to the Queen- conſort, called (aurum Reg inæ) 
Jueen- gold. The proportion in ſome caſes, perhaps in all, was one 
pound, mark, or ſhilling, on every hundred pounds, marks, or 
ſhillings; or, as we now expreſs it, one per cent. T. 

The Jews ſettled in England in this period, were both very nu- 


* M. Paris, p. 38. col. 2. | 
+ Madox, hiſt. excheq. chap. 10. Brady of burghs paſlim, 


} Dialogus de Scaccario, I. 2, c. 26. 
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buſineſs ſo contemptible, or ſo diſhonourable, in which ſome of 
our princes in this period did not engage for money; nor did 
they diſdain to accept of dogs, hawks, hens, lampreys, ſhads, 
and ſuch paultry preſents, when they could not obtain more va- 
lnable bribes. For money they ſold even their love and hatred, 
and were pleaſed or angry, friends or enemies, as they were paid. 
To complete their ſhame, all theſe articles of their revenues are 
regularly entered in the public records, where they ſtill remain 
undeniable monuments of their venality * | 
Amerciaments formed another very ample ſource of wealth to 
the kings of England in this period. Theſe were often exceſſive, 
and were impoſed on a thouſand different occaſions, not only for 
real crimes, but for trivial or imaginary offences, and on the moſt 
frivolous pretences. In the records of thoſe times, we meet with 
many perſons who were ſeverely amerced for making fooliſh 
ſpeeches, or returning fooliſh anſwers, and even for having ſhort 
memories, or being 1 ignorant of chings which they could not poſ- 
ſibly know r. On theſe accounts amerciaments were the ſources 
of infinite vexations to the ſubjects, as well as of great riches to 
the ſovereigns of England in this Period. They fell heavy, not 
only on the common people, but upon the greateſt prelates and 
moſt powerful barons of the kingdom; which gave occaſion 
to the 27th article of the great charter, in which it is decla- 
red,— That earls and barons ſhall not be amerced except by 
their peers, and according to the degree of their offence I. 
Moneyage was a tax that had been levied in Normandy long be- 
fore the conqueſt, and was levied in England by the firſt and ſe- 
cond Norman kings ||. By it, one ſhilling was paid on every 


| hearth once every three years, to prevail upon the King not to 


debaſe the coin. For theſe princes inſiſted on being paid, not on- 


ly for doing good, but for not doing all the evil that was in their 


* Madox. hiſt. excheq. chap. 13. + Id. ibid. chap. 14. 
4 See Appendix, NO 1, No 2, I | Hale's hiſt. common law, p. 116. 
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power. This tax was aboliſhed by tlie charter of liberties granted 
by Henry I. “. 

The farms of counties, and of cities, towns, and corporations, 
or gilds, brought very conſiderable ſums into the royal coffers in 
this period. The profits ariſing from law-proceedings in the 

county-courts, were divided between the King and the Earls of 
the county, two thirds belonging to the former, and one third to 
the latter. The King's part of theſe profits was farmed from year 
to year by the ſheriffs, together with ſome other ſmall articles of 
revenue, for a certain ſum of money, which they paid into the 
exchequer. The far greateſt part of the cities and towns of Eng- 
land belonged to the royal demeſnes, and their inhabitants held 
their lands and houſes immediately of the King ; who commonly 
granted the farm of all the rents and gilds due to him from all 
the citizens or burgeſles, for their lands and houſes, to the com- 
munity, or to the chief magiſtrate, in name of the community, 
for a certain rent to be paid yearly into the exchequer. For the 
further encouragement of towns and cities, and for promoting 
commerce and arts, the monarchs of England, in this period, 
formed the inhabitants of theſe towns and cities, of certain pro- 
feſſions, as merchants, goldſmiths, weavers, &c. into corpora- 
tions or gilds, to whom they granted various privileges, for 
which they paid certain ſums of money yearly into the exche- 
quer f. Tor | 

When a ſum of money was due to the King, an additional 
ſum was payable to the Queen-conſort, called (aurum Reginæ) 
Duecen-gold,. The proportion in ſome caſes, perhaps in all, was one 
pound, mark, or ſhilling, on every hundred pounds, marks, or 
ſhillings; or, as we now expreſs it, one per cent. T. 


The Jews ſettled in England in this period, were both very nu- 


M. Paris, p. 28. col, 2. | 
} Madox. hiſt. excheq. chap. 10. Brady of burghs paſſim. 


} Dialogus de Scaccario, I. 2, c. 26. 
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merous and very wealthy ; but their wealth was entirely at the 
mercy of the King, who ſeized any proportion of it he pleaſed at 
any time he thought proper. A degree of power which is ſeldom 
uſed with moderation, and which was much abuſed by ſome of 
our princes, who extorted prodigious ſums of money from the 
Jews, by the moſt cruel and violent methods. Of the greatneſs 
of theſe ſums, we may form ſome conception from the following 
examples. Iſaac, the Jew of Norwich, was fined to King John 
in the enormous ſum of ten thouſand marks, (equal in value and 
efficacy to one hundred thouſand pounds of our money at pre- 
| ſent), to be paid at the rate of one mark a-day during life. A 
conſiderable part of this ſum was accordingly paid by Iſaac in 
his lifetime, and the remainder by his heirs “. A Jew of Briſtol 
is ſaid to have paid an equal ſum to the ſame prince . In a word, 
the revenues ſqueezed from the Jews on various pretences, were 
ſo great, that a particular exchequer, called the exchequer of the 
| | Jews, was eſtabliſhed for their receipt, and a number of officers 
appointed for their management . 
Annual re- From the above enumeration of the ſeveral ſources of the re- 
| 1 venues of the Norman kings of England, in this period, though 
I far from being complete, it 1s ſufficiently evident that theſe reve- 
nues were very great. We are aſſured by an author who was 
born in England only nine years after the conqueſt, that thoſe of 
| William I. amounted to the incredible ſum of L. 1061 : 10: 12 
| | per day, which (neglecting the fraction) was equal in efficacy to 
| L. 15,915 of our money per day, and to L. 5,808,975 per year ||, 


This account, extravagant as it may appear, is not very different 
1 | from that which 1s given by Roger Hoveden, a contemporary hi- 
| ſtorian, of the revenues of England in the reign of Richard I. 
When Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury was about to reſign the 
office of high juſticiary, A. D. 1196, he proved from his books, 


* Madox. hiſt. excheq. chap. 7. P. 153. 154. + M. Paris, p. 160. col, 1. 
$ Id. ibid. chap. 7. || Orderic, Vital. apud Ducheſa, p. 523. 


| 
2 | that 
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that the revenue he had collected in England in the two preceding 
years, was no leſs than eleven hundred thouſand marks of filver *. 
A great ſum, equivalent to L. 11,000,000, at the above rate of 
computation, in two years, or L. 5,500,000 in one year. But 


though it ſhould be allowed that both theſe accounts are ex 


aggerated, we have ſtill no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that the 
kings of England in this period kept ſuch ſplendid and nume- 
rous courts — lived in ſo much affluence entertained all their pre- 
lates and nobles at the three great feſtivals — endowed ſo many 


monaſteries, built ſo many ſtrong caſtles, and magnificent 


churches — carried on ſo many wars —and after all left ſo much 
money in their treaſury when they died. 

It is now time to take a view of ſome of the moſt important 
changes that were made in the laws of England, and in the forms 
of judicial proceedings in the reign of William I. It is indeed 
true, that William at his coronation took a ſolemn oath,—*©* To 
% keep and eſtabliſh right laws, and to prevent rapine and unjuſt 
« judgement f.“ But he either paid no regard to that oath, or 
did not think himfelf bound by it, to ſupport the laws which he 
found eſtabliſhed. For we have the cleareſt evidence, that he had 
a predilection for the laws and cuſtoms of his native country, and 


endeavoured to introduce them into England. This is aſſerted in 


the plaineſt terms by Eadmerus, a man of learning, virtue, and 
integrity, who flouriſhed in thoſe times. © William having 


* a deſire that the cuſtoms and laws which his anceſtors, and 


che himſelf-had obſerved in Normandy, ſhould be obſerved 
* in England, made thoſe men. biſhops, abbots, and princes, 


| * (earls and barons) who would eſteem it diſhonourable to op- 


_ © poſe his laws in any thing, and who dared not to lift up their 
* heads againſt him. The Engliſh (ſays Ingulphus, who had 
e been ſecretary to the Conqueror) were ſo much abominated, 


* R. Hoveden Annal. p. 437. col, I. + Hoveden Annal. p. 258. 
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ee that, whatever their merit might be, they were deprived of all 
„ their offices, and ſtrangers, though of inferior abilities, were 
«© put into their places *. In conſequence of this conduct, in 
the courſe of a few years, all the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
earls, and barons, together with all the judges and pleaders in all 
the courts of England, were Normans . 

This naturally produced many changes, and introduced many 
Norman laws and cuſtoms, without particular ſtatutes for that pur- 
poſe. One natural conſequence of this total change of judges. 
and pleaders in the Engliſh courts, was the introduction of the 
Norman or French language into theſe courts, becauſe it was the 
only language the pleaders could ſpeak, or the judges under- 
ſtood 4. The clerks and {cribes alſo, in all theſe courts, were ne- 
ceſſarily Normans ; which occaſioned the diſuſe of the Saxon and 
the introduction of the French manner of writing. This produ- 
ced various changes in the forms of legal deeds and charters, par- 
ticularly in the manner of their confirmation, which, in the An- 
glo-Saxon times, had been by the ſubſcriptions of many wit 
neſſes, with the ſign of the croſs prefixed to each of their names; 
but, in the Norman times, by ſeals impreſſed upon them, or ap— 


pended to them ||. Almoſt all the advocates, as well as the clerks, 


in the courts of England in this period, were clergymen, from 
which the clergy got the name of clerks; and the Anglo- 
Norman clergy were ſo generally practitioners in law, that it be- 
came a proverb, —** There is no clergyman who is not a cauſe- 
„ pleader *. This, however, did not contribute much to the 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; for the beſt writers of this 
period repreſent thoſe clerical advocates as the moſt covetous and 
venal of all men Tt. | 


* Eadmer. hiſt. p. 6, + Ingulphi, hiſt. p. 513. col. 1. 

t Id. ibid. Id. Ibid, 2M 

a W. Malmſ. J. 4 p. 70. col. 1. 
N J. Sariſburienſis, p. 289. 292, Petrus Bliſenſis, epiſt. 25. p. 45. epiſt, 26, p. 46. 
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Fire and water ordeals had been uſed in Normandy, as well as 
Britain, before the conqueſt, and were therefore continued in 
England after that event“. But the judicial combat, or ducl, 
though it had been long eſtabliſhed in France and Normandy, 
and other countries on the continent, both by laws and cuſtom, 
was firſt introduced into England by the Normans +. This, like 
other ordeals, was an appeal to the judgement of God for the diſ- 
covery of the truth or falſchood of an accuſation that was denied, 
or a fact that was diſputed, founded on this ſuppoſition, — That 
Heaven would always interpoſe, and give the victory to the cham- 
pions of truth and innocence. As the judicial combat was eſteemed 
the moſt honourable, it ſoon became the moſt common method, 


of determining all diſputes among martial knights and barons, 


both in criminal and civil cauſes. When the combatants were 
immediate vaſſals of the crown, the combate was performed: with 
great pomp and ceremony in preſence of the King, with the Con- 
ſtable and Marſhal of England, who were the judges ; but if the 
combatants were the vaſſals of a baron, the combat was perform- 
ed in his preſence. If the perſon accuſed was victorious, he was 
acquitted of the crime of which he had been accuſed ; if he was 
defeated, he was thereby convicted, and ſubjected to the puniſh- 
ment. preſcribed by law for his offence. If he was killed, his 
death was conſidered both as the proof and puniſhment of his 
guilt, If the accuſer was vanquiſhed, he was, by the laws of 
ſome countries, ſubjected to the ſame puniſhment that would 
have fallen upon the accuſed ; but in England the King had a 
power to mitigate or remit the puniſhment, In civil caſes. the 
victor gained, and the vanquiſhed loſt his cauſe. Many wiſe laws 


were made for regulating the times and places of ſuch judicial 


combats, the dreſs and arms of the combatants, and every other 


* Hoveden Annal. p.314. col 1. Eadmer. p. 48. 
+ Leg. Aleman. tit. 44 Burgund. tit. 45, Bajwar, tit. 2. Couſtumiere de Nor · 


mand. part 2. c. 2, Hoveden Annal. p. 343. | 
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circumſtance ; which are too voluminous to be here inſerted *, 


Several kinds of perfons were by theſe laws exempted. from the ne- 


ceſlity of defending their innocence, or their properties, by the ju- 


dicial combat; as, women, prieſts, the ſick, infirm, or maimed, 


with young men under twenty, and old men above ſixty years of 


age. But all theſe perſons might, if they pleaſed, employ cham- 
pions to fight in their cauſes F, It may not be improper, 


for the further illuſtration of this ſingular mode of trial, to 
give a very brief narration of two judicial combats that were 


fought in this period, one in a criminal, and the other in a civil 


caule. 

Henry de Eſſex, hereditary ſtandard-bearer of England, fled 
from a battle in Wales, A. D. 1158, threw from him the royal 
ſtandard, and cried out, with others, That the King was ſlain, 
Some time after, he was accuſed of having done this with a trea- 
ſonable intention, by Robert de Montfort, another great baron, 
who offered to prove the truth of his accuſation by combat, Hen- 
ry de Eſſex denied the charge, and accepted the challenge. When 
all preliminaries were adjuſted, this combat was accordingly 
fought, in the preſence of Henry II. and all his court. Eſſex 
was defeated, and expected to be carried out to immediate execu- 
tion. But the King, who was no friend to this kind of trial, ſpa- 
red his life, and contented himſelf with confiſcating his eſtate, 
and making him a monk in the abbey of Reading . 

The Priory of Tinmouth, in Northumberland, was a cell of the 


abbey of St Alban's. One Simon of Tinmouth claimed a right 


to two corrodies, or the maintenance of two perſons in the pri- 
ory, which the Prior and monks denied. This cauſe was brought 


before the Abbot of St Albans, and his court- baron, who ap- 


* See Du Cange, Gloſf. voc. Duellum. Spelman, Gloſſ. voc. Campus, Bracton, 
Ja, tract. 2. c. 21. Fleta, I. 1. c. 34. 35. | | 

+ Glanvill. de conſuetud. Angl. I. 14. c. 1. 

+ W. Neubrigen, I. 2. c. 5. J. Bromt, ad. ann. 1158. p. 1048. 
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pointed it to be tried by combat on a certain day before him and 
his barons. Ralf Gubion, Prior of Tinmouth, appeared at the 
time and place appointed, attended by his champion, one William 
Pegun, a man of gigantic ſtature, The combat was fought, 
Pegun was defeated, and the Prior loſt his cauſe ; at which he was 
ſo much ehagrined, that he immediately reſigned his office. 
This judicial combat is the more remarkable, that it was fought 
in the court of a ſpiritual baron, and that one of the parties was 
a prieſt, | 

The trial of criminal and civil cauſes, by a jury of twelve men, 
which makes ſo diſtinguiſhed a figure in Engliſh juriſprudence, 
| ſeems to have been introduced in the reign of William 1. and was 


probably one of thoſe cuſtoms which he had ſeen obſerved 


in his native country, and which he withed to ſee obſerved 
in England f. For this cuſtom had prevailed in Scandinavia in 


very remote ages, was brought from thence into that part of 


France which was poſſeſſed by Rollo and his followers, and from 
them called Normandy, where it was preſerved till it was im- 
ported into England at the conqueſt 1. This cuſtom was not e- 


ſtabliſhed at once by any poſitive ſtatute, but came into uſe by 


low degrees, and was far from being common in the former part 
of this period, when almoſt all cauſes were tried by ordeals of 
one kind or other. But in the reign of Henry II. after a law 
was made allowing the defendant, in a criminal or civil proceſs, 
to defend his innocence, or his right, either by battle, or by a 
jury of twelve men, called the grand af/ize, this laſt method, as 
being the moſt rational, became more and more frequent, till at 
length it obtained a compleat victory over the judicial combar, 
and every other ordeal ||. This victory however was not obtained: 
till long after the concluſion of this period. 

That there was a very great ſimilarity between the laws of 
England and of Narmandy, ſoon after the conqueſt, is unde- 


M. Paris, vita Abbot St Albani, p. 78. col, 2. t Eadmer, hiſt, p. 6. 


t Hickeſu diſſertat. epilt. p. 37. || Glanvill. I. 14. c. 1. | 
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niable, and may be ſeen by any one who will take the trouble of 
comparing the work of Ranulph de Glanvill, chief juſticiary to 
Henry II. F the laws and cujtoms of England, with the Grand 
Couſtumiere of Normandy. This ſimilarity doth not ſubſiſt only 
in matters of eſſential juſtice, which are or ought to be the 
ſame in all countries; but in the rules of deſcents, the terms of 
limitations, the forms of writs, and many other things of an in- 


different nature, which could neither have ariſen from neceſſity, 


nor have fallen out by accident &. The only queſtion is, How 
this ſimilarity was produced; whether by the exportation of the 
Engliſh laws into Normandy, or the importation of the Norman 
laws into England? Something of both theſe might have hap- 
pened in the courſe of time; but in the reign of William I. it 
is evident, both from the nature of things, and the teſtimony of 
hiſtorians, that the current of the exchange of laws and cuſtoms 
run ſtrong from Normandy into England f. 

But notwithſtanding all the changes that were made in the an- 
cient conſtitution, government, and laws of England, by the 
conqueſt, it muſt not be imagined that they were quite de- 
ſtroyed. This was very far from being the caſe. Many of them 
were preſerved, and even adopted by the conquerors. Roger 
Hoveden, and ſeveral other hiſtorians after him, tell a very for- 
mal ſtory on this ſubject T. That in the fourth year of his reign, 
William the Conqueror, by the advice of his barons, ſummoned 
twelve of the moſt noble and learned of the Engliſh out of every 
county, and that when they were aſſembled, he commanded 


them to make a collection of the ancient laws of their country. 


That they accordingly performed this, and collected the follow- 
ing laws, which William commanded to be obſerved, They 


then ſubjoin a copy of theſe laws. But, to ſay nothing of the 


* Hale's hiſtory of the common law, p. 120, &c. + Eadmeri hiſt, p. 6. 
+ R. Hoveden annal p. 343. Chron. eccleſ, Lichfiden. Apud Selden ſpiceleg in 
Eadmer, p. 171. Hen. Knight, col. 2355. | 
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great improbability that Norman barons would make ſuch a pro- 
oſal in favour of the Engliſh and their laws, there is a paſſage 
in one of theſe laws themſelves, which demonſtrates that this 


ſtory cannqt be true; for in the eleventh of theſe laws, con- 


cerning the tax called Danegeld, there is this paſſage. That 
e this tax had never been levied on the lands of the church till 
„ the reign of William the younger, called William Rufus &.“ 


Now it is perfectly impoſſible, that a tranſaction which happened 


in the reign of William Rufus, could be mentioned in a col- 
lection of laws made in the fourth year of his father's reign. 
But though this ſtory cannot be true as it is related by theſe 
writers, it is highly probable, or rather certain, that William I, 
in ſome period of his reign, gave his ſanction to a ſyſtem of an- 
cient Engliſh laws, with ſome additions and alterations of his 
own, For we are told by Ingulphus, a writer of undoubted cre- 
dit, who was an intimate friend and favourite of the Conqueror, 
„] brought with me, at the ſame time (A. D. 1081) from Lon- 


don to my monaſtery, certain laws of the molt righteous King 


„Edward, which my illuſtrious Lord King William had pro- 
mulgated as authentic and perpetual, and to be inviolably ob- 
ſerved through the whole kingdom of England, under the ſe- 
vereſt penalties 8 Theſe laws are publithed by the learned 
Mr Selden, in his notes on Eadmerus, from an ancient tran- 
fcript of the original, which, he ſays, was {till preſerved at 
Croiland in Lincolnſhire 4. Theſe laws are written in the French 
or Norman language of the eleventh century ; and conſequently 
are very obſcure, and in ſome places hardly intelligible. They 
are all of a penal nature, fifty in number, and are evidently a 
compilation from ſeveral ſyſtems of Anglo-Saxon laws ||. In an- 
ther ſyſtem of laws publiſhed by the Conqueror, there is one 
commanding all the laws cf Edward the Confeſſor to be obſer- 


= 


* Ingulphi hiſt, ad fin, + Eadmer, p. 172» 
Id., ibid. Id. ibid. p. 173.— 189» 
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ved, with the additions that he had made to them, for the bene- 
fit of the Engliſh *. This probably refers to thoſe laws which 
Ingulphus brought with him from London. 

The great veneration that William I. profeſſed to entertain for 
the memory of Edward the Confeſſor, from whoſe laſt will he 
pretended to derive a title to the crown, might contribute ſome- 
thing to preſerve ſome of the ancient Engliſh laws and cuſtoms. 
But their preſervation was chiefly owing to the invincible attach- 
ment of the native Englith to their ancient laws. This was ſo 
great, that they ſeem to have been written on their hearts, and 
they never ceaſed to cry for their reſtoration. On ſome occaſions, 


when their aſſiſtance was wanted, their cries were heard; and, 


from time to time many of thoſe liberties which had 3 torn 
from them by the hand of violence, were reſtored. This will 
appear in part in the ſubſequent ſection of this chapter, but more 
fully in the following volumes of this work. 


Ir is unneceſſary to ſpend any time in delineating the con- 
ſtitution, government, and laws of Scotland, in this period, as 
they ſeem to have been the ſame with thoſe of England above 
deſcribed T. This we learn by comparing the treatiſe of Glanvill 
with the moſt ancient collection of the Scotch law, called Regiam 
Majeſtatem. From thence it plainly appears, that the law} of the 
two Britiſh kingdoms were then the ſame in many particulars, ju 


which they are now different, though under the ſame ſovereign, 


and forming one kingdom. Of this remarkable circumſtance it 
may not be improper to give a few examples. By the ancient 
law of England, the ſubſequent marriage of the parents did not 
legitimate the children of the ſame parents born before thar mar- 
riage; which ſtill continues to be the law of that country f. 
Fhis was alſo the law of Scotland in the period we are now con- 


Id ibid. p. 192. + ILile's hiſt, of the common law, c. 10. p. 189.— 105. 


+} Glanvill, 1, 7. c. 15. 
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fidering * ; but the contrary rule of the Civil and Canon law 
hath been w_ ſince adopted in North Britain. The trial of civil 
cauſes by a jury of twelve men, was known in England in this 
period, and is ſtill conſidered as one of the moſt excellent pro- 
perties of Engliſh juriſprudence, and moſt valuable privileges of 
Engliſh ſubjects f. Juries of twelve men were alſo uſed in Scot- 
land, in thoſe ancient times, in civil as well as criminal 
cauſes, as appears from the authorities quoted below, and ex- 
amples recorded in hiſtory J. But it is well known, that the 
uſe of juries in civil cauſes, except in the court of exchequer, 


hath been long ſince diſcontinued in Scotland. Several things 


no doubt contributed to this remarkable uniformity between the 
laws of the two Britiſh kingdoms in thoſe ancient times, but one 
of the chief cauſes of it ſeems to have been, — that the Kings of 
Scotland were feudataries to the Kings of England for the lands 
they held of them in that kingdom. This obliged thoſe prin- 
ces to be often preſent in the courts and parliaments of Eng- 
land, where they became acquainted with and contracted a fond- 


neſs for Engliſh laws and cuſtoms, which they introduced into 


their own dominions. 


® Regiam Majeſtatem, I. 2. c. 19. 51. 
+ Glanvil, I. 1. c. 14. I. 2. c. 13. 16. 18. 19. I. 7. c. 12. &c. &c, 
+ Regiam Majeſtatem, I. i, c. 12. 13. 14. I. 2. 19. 32. 43. Chron. Mailroſs, p. 176, 
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r. . 


Hiſtory of the changes in the Conſtitution, Government, and Laws of 
England, in the reigns of William II. Henry I. Stephen, Henry II. 
Richard I. and John, from A. D. 1087, to A. D. 1216. 


S the moſt important changes in the Engliſh conſtitution 
, were made, either in the reign of William I. by the e- 
ſtabliſhment of the feudal ſyſtem; or in the reign of John, by 
the limitation and mitigation of the ſeverities of that ſyſtem, 
it will not be neceſſary to dwell long on the five intermediate 
reigns. | WE 
The ſucceſſion to the crown of England, after the death of 
Edward the Confeſſor, became ſo unſettled, that it ſeemed to be 
ſet up as an object of ambition to every bold invader, who had 
but a ſlight pretence, together with power and courage to ſeize 
the glittering prize. To ſay nothing of Harold and the Conquer- 
or, the three ſucceſſors of this laſt, William, Henry, and Ste- 


pphen, are eſteemed by many no better than uſurpers, and moſt 


certainly reigned with a diſputed title. 

This proved a moſt fortunate circumſtance to the native Eng- 
iſh, and to their poſterity, as it contributed not a little to raiſe 
them from that inſignificancy into which they had been depreſſ- 
ed. It even contributed to the preſervation of what was left, 
and to the reſtoration of what had been loſt, of their ancient li- 
berties. For the Norman barons having eſtates both in Norman- 
dy and England, naturally deſired to ſee the ducal and royal 
:rown on the ſame head, that they might enjoy their eſtates in 

both 
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both countries. Many of theſe barons therefore favoured and 
were ready to ſupport the pretenſions of Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy, eldeſt ſon of William I. to the crown of England, firſt 
againſt his younger brother William, and afterwards againſt his 


youngeſt brother Henry. This obliged both theſe princes to 


have recourſe to the native Engliſh, who were ſtill formidable by 
their numbers, after all the loſſes they had ſuſtained. ** William 
Rufus (ſays a contemporary hiſtorian) ſeeing almoſt all the 
„ Normans in England conſpiring againſt him, invited, by let- 
e ters, the braveſt and moſt reſpectable among the Engliſh who 
| were yet remaining, to come to him; and complaining to them 
of the diſloyalty of the Normans, he prevailed upon them to 
* engage in his quarrel, by promiſing them good laws, an a- 
+ batement of taxes, and the liberty of hunting. He called 
them his dear Engliſh, exhorted them to collect their country- 


men, under the penalty, that every one who did not come, 


* ſhould be called a Maering, a name which he knew none of 
«© them could endure. In conſequence of this, ſuch multitudes 
„of the Engliſh crouded to the King, that he ſoon formed an 
6 ;nvincible army *.“ It is very true, that as ſoon as the ſtorm 
was blown over, William violated all his promiſes, and proved 
a greater tyrant and oppreſſor than his father T. But ſtill this 
tranſaction was of ſome uſe, as it raiſed the Engliſh from their 
neglected ſtate, and taught them their own importance, 

As the title of Henry I. was liable to the ſame objection with 
that of his brother William; ſo he was expoſed to the ſame dan- 
ger, on his acceſſion to the throne, and had recourſe to the ſame 
expedient, with this only difference, that he put his promiſes in 
writing, in the form of a charter, and extended them to all his 
ſubjects 1. This charter contained many mitigations of the moſt 
diſtreſſing articles of the feudal ſyſtem, to gain the Normans, with 


* W. Malmſf, I. 4. p. 68. + M. Paris, p. 37. col. 2. 
F M. Paris, p. 38. Richard Hagulitad, col. 3 10. | 
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an expreſs reſtoration of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor to 
pleaſe the Engliſh *. It cannot be denied, that the written promiſes 
of Henry were ſhamefully violated as well as the verbal ones of 
William ; but his charter being in writing, and copies of it being 
ſent. into every county, and depoſited in every monaſtery, had 
greater effects, by diffuſing and cheriſhing the love of liberty, and 
equal laws, among the Normans, as well as Engliſh f. It ſerved 
alſo as a model, on which the great charter of liberties, in the 
reign of King John, was formed. Henry I. promulgated alſo a 
ſyſtem of laws, as he had promiſed in his charter, conſiſting of 
the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, with ſome alterations that had 
been made in them by his father the Conqueror I. 
As the uſurpation of King Stephen was more unjuſtifiable in 
many reſpects than that of the two former Kings, ſo he was more 
liberal of his promiſes of good laws and good government, than 
any of his predeceſſors. Theſe promiſes were made with great ſo- 
jemnity on the day of his coronation, and were ſoon after con- 


firmed by a charter ||. But the credit of royal promiſes and royal 


charters was now become ſo low, that the clergy, and fome of 
the barons, ſwore fealty to Stephen, only as long as he kept his 
promiſes, and obſerved his charters **. His conduct ſoon juſtt- 
fied their ſuſpicions. By violating all his promiſes, he excited a 
civil war, which raged during his whole reign, and effectually 
prevented any amendment of the conſtitution. 

It was in this turbulent reign that the Pandects of Juſtinian 
were brought into England from Rome by ſome of Archbiſhop 
Theobald's attendants; and Roger Vacarius, Prior of Bec, read 
lectures upon them to very crouded audiences, both of the clergy 
and laity f. Great oppoſition, however, was made to the intro- 


®* See Appendix, NO x. + M. Paris, p. 39. col. f. 

t Lambard Archaionom. 175. Wilkin leges Anglo-Saxon, p. 233. 

W. Malamſ. hilt. novellæ, l. 1. p. 102. R. Hoveden Annal. p. 276. Hen. Hunt. p. 222. 
col. 1.“ W. Malmſ. ibid. p. 102. col. 1. ff J. Sariſburien. J. 8. c. 22. p. 672. 
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Auction of thoſe laws; and John of Saliſbury tells us, that he 
had ſeen ſome who were ſo much enraged againſt them, that when- 
ever they met with a copy of the Roman law, they tore it in 
pieces, or threw it into the fire. King Stephen, out of hatred (as 
the learned Mr Selden thinks) to Archbiſhop Theobald, joined in 
this oppoſition, by publiſhing an edict, impoſing ſilence on Va- 
carious, and prohibiting any one to read the books of the Civil 
law *. But this edict did not put a ſtop to the ſtudy of the Civil 
law, as will afterwards appear. 

Though the title of Henry II. to the crown was more clear and 
unexceptionable than thoſe of his three predeceſſors, he thought 
it prudent, on his acceſſion, to conciliate the affections of his ſub- 
jects, by granting them a charter, confirming that of his grand- 
father Henry I. T. This great prince, in the courſe of his long 
reign, made ſeveral improvements in the law, eſpecially in its 
forms, in the manner of its adminiſtration, and the practice of 
its courts. This appears very plainly from that moſt ancient 
treatiſe of the laws and cuſtoms of England, written by, or at 


leaſt publiſhed under the name of, Ranulph de Glanvill, who 


was chief juſticiary to this king 41. Some of theſe 1 — 
merit a place in hiſtory. 

The unhappy ſeparation of the eccleſiaſtical from the civil 
courts made by William I. had by this time produced the moſt 
fatal conſequences. For the former of theſe courts had not only 
become terrible to perſons of all ranks, by their interdicts, ex- 
communications, and other cenſures; but the clergy, in conſe- 
quence of this ſeparate juriſdiction, to which alone they pretend- 
ed they were reſponſible, had emancipated themſelves in a great 
meaſure from all ſubjection to civil authority, and committed the 
moſt horrid crimes with impunity, Henry II. if we may believe 


Id. bid Selden apud Fletam, c. 7. 
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one of the beſt of our ancient hiſtorians, was aſſured by his jud- 
ges, that the clergy, in the firſt ten years of his reign, had com- 


| mitted no fewer than one hundred murders, beſides many thefts, 


robberies, rapes, and other crimes, for which they could not pu- 
niſh them *. To put a ſtop to thoſe intolerable evils, and reduce 
the clergy to the rank of ſubjects, Henry, in a great council, 
A. D. 1164, enacted the famous conſtitutions of Clarendon f. 
Theſe were ſixteen in number; and though they cannot be inſert- 
ed here at full length, it is proper the reader ſhould be made ac- 
quainted with their ſubſtance, which 1s as follows, 
1. All pleas between clergymen and laymen ſhall be tried in 


the King's courts. 2. Churches in the King's gift ſhall not be fill- 


ed without his conſent. 3. All clergymen, when accuſed of any 


crime, ſhall be tried in the King's courts; and when convicted, 


ſhall not be protected from puniſhment by the church. 4. Cler- 
gymen ſhall not go out of the kingdom without the King's leave. 
5. 6. Regulate the manner of proceedings in the eccleſiaſtical 
courts. 7. None of the King's miniſters or vaſlals ſhall be excom- 
municated without his knowledge. 8. Appeals from the Arch- 
biſhop to be made to the King. 9. Pleas between a clerk and a 
layman, whether an eſtate was in free-alms or a lay-fee, to be tried 


in the King's court by a jury. 10. One of the King's tenants 


might be interdicted, but not excommunicated without the con- 


ſent of the civil judge of the place. 11. All prelates who hold 
baronies of the King, ſhall perform the ſame ſervices with other 
barons. 12. The revenues of vacant fees and abbeys belong to 
the King. The election of prelates ſhall be with the King's con- 
ſent; and they ſhall ſwear fealty, and do homage to the King, 
before their confecration. 13. 14. 15. Direct the manner of pro- 
ceeding, in caſe any of the King's barons ſhall diſſeiſe any of the 
clergy of the lay-fees which they held under them. 16. The 
ſons of villains ſhall not be ordained without the leave of their 


„ W. Neubrigen, J. 2. c. 16. tom. 1. p. 158. + Gervas Chron, col. 1387. &c- 
| | maſters 
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maſters *. But the ſalutary effects of theſe conſtitutions were in 
a great meaſure prevented by the invincible oppoſition of Thomas 
Becket. | | 
Juſtice was not always adminiſtered in thoſe ancient times, by 
the barons and ſherifls in the inferior courts, with the greateſt 
wiſdom and impartiality ; partly owing to the ignorance of the 
judges, and partly to the prevalence of faction among the ſuitors 
in theſe courts 7. Nor was it an eaſy matter to procure relief from 
an iniquitous ſentence pronounced by a baron or ſheriff, on ac- 
count of the great diſtance and unſettled ſtate of the King's court, 
which conſtantly attended his perſon. To remedy theſe inconve- 
niencies, Henry II. with the advice of a great council of his pre- 
lates, earls, and barons, at Northampton, A. D. 1176, divided 
the whole kingdom into fix parts or circuits, and appointed three 
judges, learned in the law, to hold courts in each of theſe, by a 
commiſſion from the King, impowering them to hear and determine 
all cauſes not exceeding the value of one half of a knight's fee, 
unleſs the matter was of ſuch importance or difficulty as to re- 
quire the judgement of the King's court in his royal preſence . 
Theſe juſtices itinerant took an oath, to adminiſter juſtice to all 


perſons with impartiality ||. They had alfo authority to judge in 


all criminal cauſes and pleas of the crown, and to tranſact a va- 
riety of other affairs for the public good. A ſmall change was 
made in this excellent inſtitution, A. D. 1179, by dividing the 
kingdom into four circuits, and allowing a greater number of 
judges to each of theſe circuits **, Ir is eaſy to conceive how great 
a check the circuits of theſe judges, of ſuperior rank, knowledge, 
and integrity, muft have given to the wantonneſs and partiali- 
ty of the inferior courts, and how great an advantage they were 
to the people, by bringing juſtice within their reach. It muſt, 


however, be confeſſed, that though the honour of bringing this 


Id. ibid. + Hale's hiſt. com. law, p. 129. &. 1 Hoveden Annal. p. 312. 
M. Paris, p. 92. col. 1. * lloveden Annal. p. 337. 
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wiſe inſtitution to a ſettled ſtate is due to Henry II. there is ſuſ- 
ficient evidence, that courts were held, occaſionally at leaſt, by i- 
tinerant judges in more ancient times “. 

This wiſe prince was no friend to the ſuperſtitions modes of 
trial by fire and water ordeals, nor to the barbarous one by fingle 
combat, eſpecially in civil cauſes. He therefore endeavoured to 
introduce trials by juries, or by the oaths of twelve men of the 


vicinage, called the grand afjize, as more rational. With this 


view he made a law, allowing the defendant, in a plea of right, 
to ſupport his title, either by ſingle combat, or by a grand aſlize, 
„ which (ſays Glanvill) is a benefit granted to the people by the | 
„ King's clemency, upon conſultation with his nobles, in tender- 
* neſs of life, whereby men might decline the doubtful ſucceſs 


of battle, and try the right to their freehold in the other way. * 


This was a great improvement in Engliſh juriſprudence, and from 
hence we may date the more frequent uſe of juries than in former 
times. | | = 
Though Richard I. ſpent much of his time out of the kingdom, 
and in the toils of war, he was not inattentive to matters of po- 
lice and law. The laws which he made for the government of his 
fleet in his voyage to the Holy Land, are truly curious, particu- 
larly the laſt of theſe laws, which is to this purpoſe : — If any 
4 one is convicted of theft, let his head be ſhaved like a cham- 
* pion's ; let melted pitch be poured upon it, and feathers ſha- 
6 ken over it, that he may be known, and let him be ſet on 
* {hore at the firſt land to which the ſhip approaches . To ſay 
nothing of his other maritime and mercantile laws, which will 
be more properly conſidered in another place, he made ſome ex- 


cellent regulations for eſtabliſhing an uniformity of weights and 


meaſures over the whole kingdom ||. A thing much to be deſi- 

red, but not yet accompliſhed. This prince gave alſo very long 
* Medox hiſt. excheq. p. 86. $7. 88. + Glanvil. I. 2. e. 9. 

} Chron. . Bromt. apud X. ſcript. col, 1173. I Hoveden Annal. p. 441. 
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and particular directions to the juſtices-itinerant for the regulation 
of their conduct on their cifcuits, Theſe directions were contain- 
ed in two capitularies, one relating to the pleas of the crown, and 
the other to the affairs of the Jews, who, on account of their 
numbers and riches, were regarded by government with great at- 
tention . Richard I. gave alſo very particular directions to the 
juſtices of his foreſts, who held foreſts-courts in all parts of Eng- 


land, at which all archbiſnops, biſhops, earls, and barons, as well 
as perſons of inferior rank, were obliged to attend, and anſwer to 


interrogatories. Theſe directions, which are too long to be here 
inſerted, ſet the rigour of the foreſt-laws in ſo ſtrong a light, 
that we need not wonder the barons in the next reign inſiſted up- 


on ſome articles being inſerted in the great charter for mitigating 


their ſeverity. 
Though King John was certain one of the worſt princes that 


ever filled the throne of England, his reign will be for ever me- 
morable for the melioration of the conſtitution by the great char- 


ter of liberties that was then obtained. His merit, however, in. 


this melioration was very ſmall, as. he contributed to it only by 
rendering himſelf odious by his vices, contemptible by his fol- 
lies, and impotent by his loſſes, which both conſtrained and en- 
couraged his ſubjects to demand, and enabled them to obtain, by 
means already related, this great palladium of Enghth. liberty 4. 
We are indebted to the labours of a learned judge for an ac- 
curate hiſtory, and correct edition, of the Great Charter of King 
John, and of the ſimilar charters of his ſon Henry III. and 
grandſon Edward I. ||. From that edition the charter, in the Ap- 


pendix, No 1. is printed; do which a plain and almoſt literal 


tranſlation is ſubjoined, Ne 2. which may be agreeable to ſome 
readers. | | 


* 14d. ibid. p. 424. + Id, ibid. T See chap. 1. p. 182. 
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It is not the province, though it were in the power of an hiſto- 
rian, to give a complete commentary on this famous charter. All 
the purpoſes of general hiſtory, it is hoped, will be ſufficiently 
anſwered by a very ſhort analyſis, pointing out, in a few words, 
the grievances and hardſhips that were intended to be removed, 
with the liberties and privileges that were deſigned to be granted, 
by the Great Charter of King John. | 

The privileges and liberties that were granted or confirmed to 
the people of England by this charter, may be divided into theſe 
four claſſes. 1. Thoſe that were granted to the church and cler- 
gy. 2. To the earls, barons, knights, and others, who held of 
the King in capite. 3. To cities, towns, and merchants, for the 
encouragement of trade. 4. To the whole body of freemen. For 
none of the parties concerned in this charter ever entertained a 
thought of emancipating ſlaves or villains ; and therefore they are 
mentioned only once, and that for the benefit of their maſters. 

As Archbiſhop Langton, and fix other biſhops, were at the 
head of the barons who procured this charter, we may be certain 
that the intereſts of the church would not be forgotten. But the 
power and wealth of the clergy were then ſo great, and their grie- 
vances ſo few, that they had hardly any thing to complain of or 
toaſk. This is no doubt the reaſon that there are ſo few articles 
in the charter, particularly reſpecting the church and clergy. 

The famous conſtitutions of Clarendon, made by Henry II. A. D. 
1 164, had been the great object of the execration and horror of 
the Popes, and of theſe Engliſh clergy who were of their party, 
for half a century before the granting of the great charter. There 
is hardly a name in the Latin language, expreſſive of abhorrence 
and deteſtation, which is not beſtowed by the monkiſh writers of 
thoſe times on theſe hated regulations *, After a long and vio- 
lent ſtruggle, in which Archbiſhop Becket loſt his life, Henry II. 
had been obliged to give up the greateſt part of his favourite 


® Fpiſt, S. Thomæ, p. 52. 210. 288. 450. 467. 499. 370. &c. 
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conſtitutions &. To guard againſt the reſtoration of thoſe deſta- 


ted laws, and to eradicate their remains, had been the chief con- 


cern of the Engliſh clergy for many years. It was evidently with 
this view that the ſeveral articles reſpecting the church and clergy 
were inſerted in the Great Charter, which ſeems to be the true key 
for the right. underſtanding of theſe articles, 

It is declared in the firſt article, © That the Engliſh church 
„ ſhall be free, and have her rights entire, and her liberties un- 
« hurt f.“ By the freedom. here ſtipulated for the church of 
England, we are moſt probably to underſtand the exemption of 
the clergy from the juriſdiction of the civil courts, to which they 
had been ſubjected by the third conſtitution of Clarendon 4. This 
pernicious exemption was contended for by Becket, and the great 
body of the clergy, as if it had conſtituted the very eſſence of 
Chriſtianity, on which the exiſtence of the church depended; and 
when they had obtained it, they defended it with equal obſtina- 
cy. One of the rights of the church, which is particularly men- 
tioned in this firſt article, is directly contrary to the twelfth con- 
ſtitution of Clarendon. It is the right which John had granted 
ed by a particular charter about a year before, to the monks of 
cathedral churches and abbeys, freely to chuſe their own biſhops 
and abbots |]. 

The twenty-ſecond article of the charter ſeems to indicate very 
plainly, that the freedom granted to the clergy implied an exemp- 
tion of their perſons as clergymen, and of their benefices belong- 
ing to the church, from cxyl juriſdiction. For by that article 
it is declared, that no clergyman {ſhall be amerced according to 
the value of his eccleſiaſtical benefice, but according to his ſecular 
eſtate. A clergyman therefore, who had. no ſecular eſtate, was 


* Vita S. Thomæ, p. 148. - - + Appendix, No 1. 2. 
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not liable to be amerced. One reaſon of inſerting that article 
ſeems to have been, that ſome clergymen, who had ſecular e- 


ſtates, had been ſo unreaſonable as to plead, that theſe eſtates 


{ſhould be exempted from civil . as well as their eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices. 


None of the conſtitutions of Clarendon was more diſagreeable 
to the Pope and clergy than the fourth, which prohibited all 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and clerks, from going out of the king- 
dom without the King's leave *. For by this law the clergy were 
prevented from proſecuting their appeals and other affairs at the 
court of Rome, and that court was deprived of much power and 
riches. This reſtraint was effectually removed by the forty-ſe- 
cond article of the Great Charter, which permitted all perſons, 
the clergy not excepted, to go out of the kingdom and return in- 
to it when they pleaſed f. | 

As the earls, barons, and other military tenants of the crown, 


were the chief inſtruments of procuring the Great Charter; there 


are ſeveral articles in it particularly calculated for their relief and 
benefit, by mitigating ſome of the moſt oppreſſive rigors and a- 


buſes of the feudal ſyſtem of tenures, under which they groaned. 


Theſe articles, though they were of great importance, will not 


require much illuſtration; as the remedy provided by the char- 


ter, clearly enough points out the evils intended to be remedied. 
By the ſecond article of the charter, the reliefs of the heirs 
of earls, barons, and other military tenants of the crown, are 


Kxed and aſcertained according to the ancient rate of reliefs }. 


By what means this ancient rate of reliefs had been laid afide, 
we are not informed, But there 1s ſufficient evidence, that in 
the late reigns, as well as in that of King John, the reliefs of 
carls and barons had been arbitrary and uncertain. Henry J. ſays, 
in his charter which he granted at his acceſſion, If any of my 


® Gervas chron. 1 386. T Append, NO 1. 2. + Append, No 1. 2. 
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4 earls, barons, or other vaſſals die, their heirs ſhall not be ob- 
« liged to redeem their land, as they were in the time of my bro- 
<« ther; but they ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of it on paying a juſt 
and reaſonable relief *,” Glanvil, who flouriſhed in the reign 
of Henry II. acquaints us, © that the reliefs for baronies were 
& not fixed; but were according to the pleaſure and mercy of 
* the King '' This was alſo the law of Scotland in this period J. 
It is eaſy to imagine how great an inſtrument of oppreſſion the 
| uncertainty of reliefs might be in the hands of ſuch princes 
as William Rufus or King John, and how great an advantage 
it was to the military tenants of the crown to have them aſcer- 
tained, 

Though the King reaped great profits from the wardſhip of 
the heirs of his earls, barons, and other vaſſals, when they were 
minors, and ought therefore to have put them in poſſeſſion of 
their lands when they came of age, without exacting any relief or 
payment of any kind, it appears to have been common to de- 


mand a fine proportioned to the value of the eſtate ||. To cor- 


rect this abuſe, it is declared (Article 3.) That when an heir 
* who had been a ward, comes of age, he ſhall have his inhe- 
„ ritance without relief or fine.” 


Sometimes a king of England, in this period, appointed the 


{ſheriff of the county, or ſome other perſon, to manage the eſtate 
of an earl or baron who was his ward, and to pay the profits a- 
riſing from it into the exchequer. At other times he fold or 
granted the wardſhip, with all its profits, to ſome particular per- 


fon. In both theſe caſes, the tenants on the eſtate of the royal 


wards were often much oppreſſed, and the eſtates waſted, by the 
managers, the grantees, or purchaſers, for their own profit. The 
perſons who had the cuſtody of thoſe eſtates alſo permitted the 
caſtles, houſes, mills, parks, &c. upon them to go to ruin, be- 
* Append. No r. 4 Glanvil, I. 9. c. 4. Regiam Majeſtatem, I. 2. c. IN 
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cauſe they would not be at the expence of repairs. By the fourth 
and fifth articles of the Great Charter, ſome partial remedies are 


provided againſt theſe abuſes; in which the moſt remarkable cir- 


cumſtance is this, that the managers of theſe eſtates are prohi- 
bited from waſting the men, as well as the cattle, woods, and o- 
ther things upon them *. This ſhews, that the unhappy men 
who were annexed to their eſtates, were viewed in the ſame light, 
by the mighty champions of liberty, the authors of the Great 
Charter, as the negroes in our plantations are viewed by their 
proprietors: f. 9 

If the heirs of earls, barons, and other military tenants of 
the crown, were liable to great loſſes in their fortunes from their 
ſovereign's right of wardſhip, they were liable to ſtill greater in- 


juries from his right of diſpoſing of them in marriage. In con- 


ſequence of this unnatural right, the heirs and heireſſes of the 
greateſt families and fortunes were frequently ſold or granted in 


marriage to perſons diſagreeable to them. or unworthy of them; or 


were obliged to preſerve themſelves from ſo great a calamity, by 
paying exorbitant fines. To ſet ſome bounds to this intolerable 


1 tyranny, it was granted by the ſixth article of the Great Charter, 


* That heirs ſhould not be married to their diſparagement, or 


without the knowledge of their relations f.“ But this was. 


evidently too general and indefinite to be an efſectual remedy 
to ſo great an evil. | . 

Not only heirs and heireſſes, but alſo widows were ſubjected 
to great oppreſſions by the feudal ſyſtem. They were often ob- 
liged to pay heavy fines to obtain poſſeſſion of their dower, and 


for liberty to. remain unmarried, or to marry whom they pleaſed. 
Thus. Maud Counteſs of Warwick, in the thirty-firſt year of 


Henry II. gave ſeven hundred marks to the King, equal in value 
and efficacy to ſeven thouſand pounds of our money at preſent, 
that ſhe might have her dower, and be at liberty to marry whom 


* Append. No 1. 2. + See Obſervations upon the ſtatutes, p. 6. 
t Append. NO. 1. 2. | 
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ſhe pleaſed *®, Lucia Counteſs of Cheſter paid five hundred 
marks to King Stephen, that ſhe might not be compelled to 
marry within five years T. King John had carried this part of 
feudal oppreſſion, as well as all the reſt, to a greater height than 
any former prince ; for Alicia Counteſs of Warwick paid him no 
leſs than one thouſand pounds, that ſhe might not be forced to 
marry till ſhe pleaſed 1. The ſeventh and eighth articles of the 
Great Charter were intended to reſtrain theſe abuſes ||. 
While the kings of England acted as if they had been the 
ſole judges both of the quantiry of the feudal preſtations, of 
zids, ſcutages, and tallages, and of the frequency of exacting 
them, (as they often did in this period), the property of their 
vaſſals was inſecure, For when the King could take any propor- 
tion of their goods at any time he pleaſed, they had, properly 
ſpeaking, nothing that they could call their own. To prevent 
this moſt dangerous abuſe in the ſovereign, and to prevent his 
granting permiſſion to inferior feudal lords to be guilty of ab- 
uſing, in the ſame manner, their power over their vaſſals, is 
the intention of the twelfth and fifteenth articles of the Great 
Charter *. Theſe articles however did not prevent thoſe abuſes, 
which were not effectually removed till long after the concluſion 
of this period. | 

So very tyrannical and .encroaching had ſome of our princes 
been, that when the military vaſlal of an inferior lord happened 
to hold a ſmall piece of land of the crown by ſoccage, or 
burgage-tenure, they claimed the wardſhip and marriage of his 
heir, though they moſt evidently belonged to the lord of whom 
he held by military tenure. This moſt unreaſonable claim was 
relinquiſhed by the thirty-ſeventh article of the Great Charter. 

Becauſe it would have been im poſſible to enumerate all the various 
unjuſt vexations to which the military vaſlals of the crown were 
liable, and to provide particular remedies for each of them, a ge- 


* Madox hiſt, excheq. ch. 13. ſect. 2. _ + Id. ibid. 
1 Id. ibid. Append. No 1. 2. | ** 19. ibid. 
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neral proviſion is made in the ſixteenth article, — ** That no man 


„ ſhall be conſtrained to do more ſervice for a knight's fee than 


„ what is due.” But this proviſion was too general to be of 
much ule. 

Such were the mitigations of ſome of the greateſt rigors of the 
feudal ſyſtem obtained from King John, in this famous charter, 
by the barons; but none of them were capable of forming an 
idea of the perfect freedom from all the ſervilities of that ſyſtem, 
which their poſterity now enjoy. 

One thing which ſeemed at leaſt to render the above "TY 
tions of the power of the ſovereign as a fendal lord of greater 
value, and more univerſal benefit, was this, that, by the fix- 
tieth article of this famous charter, the ſame limitations are. 
impoſed upon all inferior feudal lords towards their vaſ- 
ſals . This article, which was highly reaſonable, was probably 
inſerted at the deſire of the King; and in the event was ſo far 
from extending the benefit of the limitations in the charter, that 
it contributed not a little to render them ineffectual. For though 
the great barons were very deſirous to prevent the tyrannical ex- 
erciſe of the feudal authority of the ſovereign towards themſelves; 
many of them were much inclined to exerciſe it in that. manner 
towards their vaſſals, and continued to do ſo after this charter 
was granted. This both encouraged our kings to violate all its 
limitations, and furniſhed them with a ready anſwer to all the 
complaints of their barons. So uncertain are the effects of poli- 
tical regulations, and fo. different do they ſometimes prove in 
fact, from what they promiſed in theory. 

The great barons in this period had in general little knowledge of 
trade, and little regard for merchants. Beſides, the cities and towns 


of England, for almoſt a century after the conquelt, London and a 


few others excepted, were very inconſiderable, and many of their 


inhabitants were little better than ſlaves to the King, or to the ba- 


rons in whole territories they were ſituated, But about the middle of 


* Append, No 1. 2. 
* me 
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the twelfth century they began to emerge from this obſcurity, 
into ſome degree of conſideration. Many ſmall towns were made 
free burghs by the royal charters of Henry II. Richard I. and 
King John; and had merchants, guilds, and other fraternities eſta- 
bliſhed in them, with various privileges, which ſoon filled tliem 
with inhabitants . Many of theſe free burghs favoured the 
cauſe of the. barons. The cirizens of London, in particular, 
embraced their party with ſo much zeal, that they gave them 
poſſeſſion of their city, to which they were chiefly indebted for 
the ſucceſs of their enterpriſe 7. This was probably the reaſon 
that the privileges of cities and towns, and the intereſts of trade, 
were not quite neglected in the Great Charter. 

It was granted by the thirteenth article of that charter, that 
the city of London, and all the other cities, burghs, towns, and 
ports of the kingdom, ſhould enjoy all their liberties and free 
cuſtoms, both by land and water 4. In times when law and 
juſtice had their regular courſe, ſuch a ſtipulation would have 
been thought unneceſſary. But this was far from being the caſe 
when fines from cities, towns, and corporations, for licence to 
uſe their legal rights and liberties, conſtituted a conſiderable 
branch of the royal revenue ||. By the twenty-third article, it is 

declared, that towns {hall not be compelled to build bridges 
or imbank rivers, except where they are obliged to it by law. It 

was probably at the deſire of the citizens of London that the 
thirty-third article was inſerted, commanding all cruves or wears 

(then called keydels) to be removed out of the rivers Thames 
and Medway, and other rivers ; becauſe they obſtructed the 
navigation of theſe rivers. This appears plainly from a pre- 

cept of Henry III. granted about twelve years after this, ſtrictly 
requiring, That, for the common utility of the city of London, 


* See Brady of Burghs. + M. Paris, p. 117. col. 1. 
4 Append. N& 1, 2. Madox hiſt, excheq. c. 11. 12. 
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neral proviſion 15. made 1n the ſixteenth article,. — That no man 
% ſhall be conſtrained to do more ſervice for a knight s fee than 
what is due,” But this proviſion was too general to be of 
much uſe. 

Such were the mitigations af ſome of the — rigors of the 
feudal ſyſtem obtained from King John, in this famous charter, 
by the barons; but none of them were capable of forming an 
idea of the perfect freedom from all the ſervilities of that ſyſtem, 


which their poſterity now enjoy. 


One thing which ſeemed at leaſt to render the above limita- 
tions of the power of the ſovereign as a feudal lord of greater 
value, and more univerſal benefit, was this, that, by the fix- 
tieth article of this famous charter, the ſame limitations are 
impoſed upon all inferior feudal lords towards their vaſ- 
fals . This article, which was highly reaſonable, was probably 
inſerted at the defire of the King; and in the event was ſo far 
from extending the benefit of the limitations in the charter, that 
it contributed Not a little to render them ineffectual. For though. 
the great barons were very deſirous to prevent the tyrannical ex- 


erciſe of the feudal authority of the ſovereign towards themſelves; 


many of them were much inclined to exerciſe it in that manner 


towards their vaſſals, and continued to do ſo after this charter 


was granted. This both encouraged our kings to violate all its 
limitations, and furniſhed them with a ready anſwer to all the 


complaints of their barons. So uncertain are the effects of poli- 


tical regulations, and ſo different do they ſometimes prove in 
fact, from what they promiſed in theory. 

The great barons in this period had in general little knowledge of 
trade, and little regard for merchants. Beſides, the cities and towns 


of England, for almoſt a century after the conqueſt, London and a 


few others excepted, were very inconſiderable, and many of their 
inhabitants were little better than ſlaves to the King, or to the ba- 


rons in whoſe territories they were ſituated. But about the middle of 


* Append, No 1. 2. 
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the twelfth century they began to emerge from this obſcurity, 
into ſome degree of conſideration. Many ſmall rowns were made 
free burghs by the royal charters of Henry II. Richard I. and 
King John; and had merchants, guilds, and other fraternities eſta- 
bliſhed in them, with various privileges, which ſoon filled them 
with inhabitants . Many of theſe free burghs favoured the 
cauſe of the barons. The citizens of London, in particular, 
embraced their party with ſo much zeal, that they gave them 
poſſeſſion of their city, to which they were chiefly indebted for 
the ſucceſs of their enterpriſe 7. This was probably the reaſon 
that the privileges of cities and towns, and the intereſts of trade, 
were not quite neglected in the Great Charter. 

It was granted by the thirteenth article of that charter, that 
the city of London, and all the other cities, burghs, towns, and 
ports of the kingdom, ſhould enjoy all their liberties and free 
cuſtoms, both by land and water 4. In times when law and 
juſtice had their regular courſe, ſuch a ſtipulation would have 
been thought unneceſſary. But this was far from being the caſe 
when fines from cities, towns, and corporations, for licence to 
uſe their legal rights and liberties, conſtituted a conſiderable 
branch of the royal revenue ||. By the twenty-third article, it is 
declared, that towns {hall not be compelled to build bridges 
or imbank rivers, except where they are obliged to it by law, It 
was probably at the defire of the citizens of London that the 
thirty-third article was inſerted, commanding all cruves or wears 
(then called keydels) to be removed out of the rivers Thames 
and Medway, and other rivers ; becauſe they obſtructed the 
navigation of theſe rivers. This appears plainly from a pre- 
cept of Henry III. granted about twelve years after this, ſtrictly 
requiring, That, for the common utility of the city of London, 


* See Brady of Burghs. + M. Paris, p. 117. col. 1. 
+ Append. N 1, 2. I Madox hiſt. excheq. c. 11, 12. 
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Hall keydels in the rivers Thames and Medway, and particular- 
ly thoſe near the tower of London, be immediately removed *.“ 


It is alſo probable that the thirty-fifth article, commanding the 


London meaſures of wine, ale, and corn, with an uniformity of 
weights, to be obſerved over all the kingdom, was dictated by 
the Londoners. Lending money on intereſt was, in this period, 
called uſury, and prohibited to Chriſtians by the canons of the 
church, and even by the laws of the land . This branch of 
buſineſs therefore fell entirely into the hands of the Jews, who 
were the only money-lenders, and commonly great extortioners, 
It was probably at the ſuggeſtion of the Londoners, who had 
borrowed great ſums of the Jews, that the tenth article was in- 
ſerted in the charter, That money owing to Jews ſhould pay 
„no intereſt during the minority of the debtor ;” though it muſt 
be confeſſed that this article was equally advantageous to feudal 
ſuperiors who had the wardſhip of minors. 

One of the greateſt obſtructions to the progreſs of commerce 


in this period, was an impolitic and ungenerous jealouſy of 
ftrangers in general, and of foreign merchants in particular, 


that prevailed in England, as well as in ſeveral other countries J. 


In conſequence of this theſe merchants were ſubjected to many 


reſtraints and hardſhips. They were not allowed to come into 


the kingdom but at certain times, nor to ſtay above forty days, 


nor to expoſe their goods to ſale, except at certain fairs ||. They 
were often obliged to pay great fines to the King for licence to 
trade, and much higher cuſtoms and tolls of all kinds than na- 
tives **, Both their perſons and their goods were expoſed to 
great violences when a war happened to break out between Eng- 


land and the country to which they belonged. But about this time 


* Coke's Inſtitutes, part ſecond, p. 39. 

+ Johntton's canons, A. D. 785. 17. 1064. 16. 

þ Obſervations on the ſtatutes, p. 21. Leges Walliæ, p. 330, 

: Mirror, c. 1, ſect, 3. ** Madox hiſt, excheq. chap, 13. ſect. 3. p. 323. 
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juſter notions of trade began to be entertained by ſome perſons, 
moſt probably by the chief citizens of London, and by their in- 
fluence, an article (the forty-fifth) very favourable to foreign 
merchants both in times of peace and war, was inſerted in the 
Great Charter. The language of this article is ſo plain that it 
needs no illuſtration *, 

The great barons, who were the chief inrumm of procu- 
ring this famous charter, may be viewed as acting in the two ca- 
pacities, I. of the military vaſſals of the crown; 2. of the ſubjects 
of the kingdom. They conſulted their intereſt in the firſt capa- 
city, by the limitations of the rigors of the feudal tenures which 
they procured, in which all who held lands by military ſervices 
ſhared with them. They conſulted their intereſt in the ſecond 
capacity by the amendments they procured in the general police 
of the kingdom, in which all their fellow- ſubjects who were free- 
men, were partakers. Theſe amendments were numerous and 
important, tending to remove or alleviate the ſeveral grievances 
of which the people in general complained. 

The greateſt of all the grievances of which the people of Eng- 
land complained in this period, was, — That the mere will and ar- 
bitrary commands of the ſovereign were ſubſtituted in the place of 
law, and men were ſeized, impriſoned, ſtripped of their eſtates, 
outlawed, baniſhed, and even deſtroyed, without any trial. That 
this complaint was not without foundation, might be proved 
by giving examples of every one of theſe tyrannical acts; but it 


will certainly be ſufficient to give one example in Which they 


are all included, and that taken from the hiſtory of the beſt 
prince who reigned in this period. Henry II. was ſo much en- 
raged againſt Thomas Becket Archbiſhop of Canterbury for his 
oppoſition to the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, and his flight out 


of the kingdom, that he apprehended all his relations, friends, 


* See Append. NO fx. 2. 
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and dependents, to the number of four hundred perſons, men, 
women, and children, confiſcated all their eſtates and goods, and 
baniſhed them out of the kingdom in the middle of winter, 
A. D. 1165, obliging all the adults among them to take an oath: 
at their departure, that they would go to Sens, and preſent them- 
ſelves to the Archbiſhop *. All this was done, not only without 
any trial, but even without any ſuſpicion or poſhbility of guilt, 


as many of the ſufferers were infants, by the mere arbitrary com- 


mand of the King, in order to diſtreſs the Archbiſhop by the 
fight of fo many perſons connected with him by the ties of blood 
or friendſhip, ruined on his account, and to oppreſs him wick 
the charge of their ſupport. To put a ſtop to ſuch outrageous 
exertions of arbitrary power, the following conceſſion was made 
by King John in the thirty- ſecond article of his charter. No 
© freeman fhall be apprehended, or impriſoned, or diſſeiſed, or 
% outlawed, or baniſhed, or any other way deſtroyed, nor will 
« we go upon him, nor will we ſend upon him, except by the 


legal judgement of his peers, or by the law of the land +.” 


The moſt valuable ſtipulation in the whole charter, and the grand 
ſecurity of the liberties, perſons, and properties of the people 
of England, which cannot be unjuſtly invaded if this law is 
not violated. The expreſſions, — We will not go upon him, 
— We will not fend upon him, — ſignify, that the King would 
not fit in judgement, or pronounce ſentence, on any free- 
man, either in perſon or by his judges, except by the verdict 
of a jury, or by a procefs conducted according to the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of the land. By this laſt expreſſion, trials by or- 
deals, by judicial combats, and by compurgators, are probably 
intended, as theſe were all in uſe at this time, and agreeable to 
law. all g 

Next to the fubſtitution of arbitrary will in the place of law, 
the King's perſonal interfering in law-ſuits depending before his 


Vita S. Thomæ, I. 2. c. 14. p. 82. Epiſtolæ S. Thome, I. 1. ep. 48, 1. 3. ep. 79- 
t Append, N 1. 2. | | <p 
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courts, in order to interrupt or pervert the regular courſe of 
| juſtice, was one of the greateſt grievances of this period. This 

was done in ſo public and ſhameleſs a manner, that the bribes 
received by our Kings for theſe iniquitous practices, were re- 
gularly entered in the revenue-rolls of every year, and amount- 
ed to great ſums *, To put a ſtop to this great abuſe, it is 
promiſed by King John, in the thirty-third article of his char- 
ter, —* To no man will we ſell, to no man will we deny or de- 


„lay, right and juſtice f.“ 
The people of England alſo complained, that too many of the 


judges had neither a competent knowledge of the law, nor a due 


regard to juſtice. To remove the ground of theſe complaints, 
King John engaged, in article forty- fifth, We will not make 
juſticiaries, conſtables of caſtles, ſheriffs, or bailiffs, unleſs of 
% ſuch as know the law of the kingdom, and are well inclined 
© to obſerve it 4. Still further to ſecure the lives of the ſubjects 
from being endangered by the ignorance or iniquity of inferior 
judges, it is provided by article twenty-fourth, ** That no ſheriff, 
e conſtable of a caſtle, coroner, or bailift, ſhall hold pleas of 
e the crown,” i. e. try capital crimes, or inflict capital puniſh- 
ments. 

The ambulatory anſecled ſtate of the King's court, which con- 
ſtantly attended the royal perſon, was a great obſtruction to the 
regular adminiftration of juſtice, and made a reviſal of the pro- 
ceedings of inferior courts very hard to be obtained. To remove 
this inconveniency, it is declared by article ſeventeenth, - Com- 
* mon pleas ſhall not follow our court, but be held in ſome cer- 

* tain place ||.” Amerciaments for trivial offences, or exorbitant 
and ruinous ones for real delinquencies, were among the greateſt 
grievances of the people of England in this period. The cauſes 
tor which amerciaments were 1mpoſed, were almoſt innumerable; 


* Madox. hiſt. excheq, chap. 12. | + Append. NO x, 2. 
4 Id. ibid. Id. ibid. | 
and 
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| | and as the rates of them were unſettled, and they brought much 
money into the royal coffers, they were frequently exceſſive * 
This was ſo much the caſe, that thoſe who were amerced, were 
| | ſaid to be in myericordia Regis, or at the King's mercy. To ſet ſome 
| bounds to theſe oppreſſions, was the intention of the twentieth, 
twenty-firſt, and twenty-ſecond articles of the Great Charter; by 
which it is declared, That earls and barons ſhall not be amerced, 
except by their peers, and that according to the degree of their 
delinquency ; that no freeholder or freeman ſhall be heavily a- 
merced for a {light default, nor above meaſure even for a great 
miſdemeanor ; ſtill ſaving to a freeholder his freehold, to a mer- 
chant his merchandiſe, and to a ruſtic his implements of huſband- 
ry . The favings to theſe different kinds of perſons are called 
in the charter their contenement ; which ſignifies ſuch a reſervation 
of their eſtate and goods, as enabled them to keep their counte- 
nance, to live in their former ranks, and purſue their former bu- 
ſineſs T. Thus alſo his arms were the contenement of a ſoldier, 
| his books of a ſcholar, and, by the laws of Wales, his harp made 
| a part of the contenement of a gentleman ||. 
The prerogative of pre-emption of all things neceſſary for their 
court and caſtles, commonly called purveyance, which belonged 
| to the kings of England in this period, was a ſource of infinite 
| vexations and injuries to their people. This was ſometimes ow- 
ing to the avarice, and ſometimes to the official inſolence and 
cruelty, of the purveyors, who attended the court in all its mo- 
tions. The miſeries inflicted on the country by theſe petty ty- 
rants in the reign of William Rufus, are thus pathetically deſcri- 
| bed by a writer of undoubted credit, who flouriſhed in thoſe 
| times, and beheld the ſcenes he repreſents. © Thoſe who attend- 
ed the court, plundered and deftroyed the whole country 
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«© through which the King paſſed, without any controul. Some 
« of them were ſo intoxicated with malice, that when they could 
& not conſume all the proviſions in the houſes which they inva- 
« ded, they either ſold or burnt them. After having wathed 
« their horſes feet with the liquors they could not drink, they 
let them run out on the ground, or deſtroyed them in ſome 
Other way. But the cruelties they committed on the maſters of 
© families, and the indecencies they offered to their wives and 
daughters, were too ſhocking to be deſcribed *.” Under bet- 
ter princes theſe enormities were, no doubt, in ſome degree re- 
ſtrained ; but we can hardly ſuppoſe that the courtiers and pur- 
veyors of King John were much more modeſt than thoſe of Wil- 
liam Rufus. To prevent in ſome meaſure thoſe intolerable op- 
preſſions, is the deſign of the twenty-eighth, the thirtieth, and 
_ thirty-firſt articles of the Great Charter f. 

The fondneſs, or rather rage, of our ancient kings, for hunting, 
was productive of many miſchiefs to their ſubjects. Great tracts 
of country, in almoſt every county of England, were deſolated, 
and converted into foreſts, for their game; and theſe foreſts, 
with the game contained in them, were guarded by the moſt cruel 
and ſanguinary laws . For it was a received doctrine in this pe- 
riod, before the Great Charter was granted, that the King might 
make what laws he pleaſed for the protection of his foreſts; and 
that in making and executing theſe laws, he was not under any 
obligation to obſerve the ordinary rules of juſtice ||. In conſe- 
quence of this doctrine, the foreſt- laws were dictated by ſuch a 
ſpirit of cruelty, and executed with ſuch ſeverity, that they were 
great objects of terror, and ſources of diſtreſs to thoſe who were 
jo unhappy as to live near the precincts of any royal foreſts. To 
mitigate in ſome degree the cruelty of theſe foreſt-laws, and the 


* Eadmer, hiſt, Novorum, 1. 4. p. 94. + Appendix, No 1. 2, 
+ W. Malmf. J. 3. p. 63. Hen. Knyghton, apud X. ſcript. col. 2354. 
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ſeverity with which they were executed, was the intention of the 
forty-fourth, forty-ſeventh, and forty-eighth articles of the Great 
Charter of King John *. Theſe articles, however, were ſoon 
found to be inſufficient to anſwer the ends for which they were 
intended ; and therefore the barons, in the ninth year of the next 
reign, obtained a ſeparate charter, called Carta de Forefta, or, the 
Charter of the Forefts, containing more preciſe and particular regu- 
lations F, 8 | 

The Great Charter of King John contains ſeveral other articles, 
beſides thoſe on which obſervations have been made above; but 
theſe are either of a temporary or private nature; or relate to law- 
writs, and forms, long ago obſolete; or are of little importance, 
or ſo plain that they need no illuſtration. 

The barons who procured this famous charter, were not igno- 


rant, that the King had granted it with the moſt extreme reluct- 


ance ; and therefore they took every precaution they could invent 
to render it effectual, and to ſecure the rights and liberties they 
had obtained. The great ſeal was not only appended to it in due 
form, but both the King and the barons took a ſolemn oath, to 


_ obſerve it in all particulars with good faith, and without any diſ- 


ſimulation. Not contented with this, they obtained authority to 
elect twenty-five barons to be the conſervators of the charter, with 
power to compel the King, and his miniſters, to fulfil all the ar- 
ticles of it, and immediately to redreſs every violation. To put 
it out of the King's power to break through his engagements, and 
to enable the conſervators effectually to ſupport the charter, all 
the King's foreign auxiliaries, which were at this time almoſt his 
only ſtrength, were immediately ſent out of the kingdom, and the 
Tower of London was delivered to the conſervators 4. 

It will appear, however, 1n the third chapter of the next volume - 
of this work, that all theſe precautions were ineffectual; and that 


Appendix, N? 1. 2. : See Jaw-traCts, vol. 2. p. 93. 
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it was not till after a very long and bloody ſtruggle that the peo- 
ple of England obtained the peaceable enjoyment of the rights 
and liberties contained in the Great Charter of King John, and in 
the ſimilar charters of his ſucceſſors. With ſo much difficulty, 
by ſuch flow degrees, and at ſo great an expence of blood and 
treaſure, was the venerable fabric of the Britiſh conſtitution e- 
rected. Eſto perpetua. May it remain for ever, the pride and 
felicity of thoſe who enjoy its bleſſings, the envy and admiration 


of ſurrounding nations. 
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The Hiſtory of Learning in Great Britain, from the 
landing of William Duke of Normandy, A. D. 
1066, to the death of King John, A. D. 1216. 


AT1oNs are liable to various revolutions in the ſtate of Nations li- 
N their minds, and extent of their knowledge, as well as in — 5 
their power and wealth, and other external circumſtances. intellectual 

LE . . attatuments. 
The ſame people, who, in one period, are groſsly ignorant, and 
even regard all literary purſuits with ſupreme contempt, in ano- 
ther period become ingenious and inquiſitive, and apply to the 

cultivation of the ſciences with the greateſt ardour. This is a re- 

volution more to their honour than the greateſt victories, and 
therefore certainly merits a place in hiſtory, We have ſeen the 
SG inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Britain involved in that profound darkneſs which 


covered the face of Europe, and almoſt of the whole world, for 
:veral ages after the fall of the Weſtern empire. We ſhall now 
ſce rhe day of Science beginning to dawn upon them; faintly in- 
deed at firſt, and liable now and then to be overcaſt, but never 


quite extinguiſhed, 
As the period we are now conſidering is not near ſo long as any 


of the two former periods, it will not be neceſſary to divide it in- 
to centuries, but only to give a brief account, 1. Of the ſeveral 
ſciences that were cultivated — the improvements that were made 
in them — and the reaſons of theſe improvements; 2.. Of the moſt 
conſiderable men of learning who flouriſhed ; 3. Of the chief ſe- 
minaries of learning that were founded, or unproved, in the 


courſe of this period. 


CT. 


An account of the Sciences that were cultivated in Great Britain, from 


A. D. 1066, % A. D. 1216 —of the improvements that were made 
in them — and of the 1 eafons of theſe improvements. 


Hough the ancient diviſion of the ſciences into the trivium 

and guadrivium, is frequently mentioned by the writers of the 
twelfth century, it doth not ſeem to have been ſtrictly adhered to in 
the ſchools *. For there is ſufficient evidence, that all the follow- 
ing parts of learning were cultivated, in ſome degree, in Britain, in 
this period, viz. Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Metaphyſics, Phyſics, 
Ethics, Scolaſtic Divinity, the Canon Law, the Civil Law, the 
Common Law, Arithmetic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, Aſtrology, and 
Medicine. Of the ſtate of all theſe branches of learning in Bri- 


J. Sariſburienſ. Metalog. I. 2. c. 12. p. 758. 
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tain in the times we are now delineating, it is proper to take a 


ſhort view. 1 
Grammar, or the ſtudy of languages, was proſecuted by many 


perſons, with much ardour and no little ſucceſs, The languages 
that were chiefly ſtudied in England in this period, were the 


French and Latin, the former being the language of the court, 


and the latter that of the church. William the Conqueror 


„ (ſays Ingulphus, who was his friend and ſecretary) had ſo great 


© an abhorrence of the Engliſh langage, that he commanded all 


the laws and law-proceedings to be in French; and even the 
children at ſchool were taught the firſt elements of grammar 


and letters in French, and not in Engliſh *,” All Engliſhmen 


therefore who wiſhed to appear at court, to converſe with the- 
great, or to be fit for any office, were under a neceſſity of acquiring 


the French language. But the Latin language was {ſtudied with 
ſtill greater keenneſs by all who were of any learned profeſſion, 
or aſpired to any reputation for learning; becauſe it was not on- 


ly the language of the liturgies of the church, but that in which 


all the ſciences were taught, all books were compoſed, all ac- 
counts were kept, all letters of buſineſs or compliment were writ- 


ten, in which all ſcholars daily converſed, many of the clergy 


preached, not only before ſynods and councils, but even to the 
common people f. Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a 
letter to his nephew of the ſame name, writes to this purpoſe. 


command and charge you not to be idle, but to proſecute- 


daily thoſe ſtudies for which I left you in England. In parti- 
cular, ſtudy to. know all the elegancies of grammar; accuſtom 
yourſelf to write ſomething every day, eſpecially in proſe; 
and labour to acquire a plain and rational, rather than an 


® Ingulph. hiſt, p. 513. col. 1. 
} Girald. Cambrenſis, de rebus a ſe geſtis. Ang. Sacr. tom. 2. p. 491. P. Bleſenſ. 
opera, p. 262.— 400. 


caſes 


intricate way of writing. Speak always in Latin, except in 
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caſes of abſolute neceſſity *,” We have ſome reaſon to believe, 


that even the coloquial Latin of ſcholars in this period was to— 


lerably pure and elegant, Giraldus Cambrenſis mentions it as a 
very uncommon thing, that an old hermit, with whom he fre- 
quently converſed, did not ſpeak Latin very correctly, but ſome- 
times violated the rules of grammar f. Some of the learned in 


this period had attained a very ſurpriſing facility in ſpeaking 


and writing Latin. Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of Bath, aſſerts, 
that the Biſhop of Bath, to whom he writes, the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, and ſeveral others, had ſeen him dictate letters in 


Latin, to three different ſcribes, on different ſubjects, and write 


a letter in the ſame language himſelf, at the ſame time . It ap- 


pears from the writings of ſeveral authors of the twelfth century, 
particularly of John of Saliſbury, and Peter of Blois, that they 
were intimately acquainted with the Latin claſſics, as they not 
only quote them very frequently, and with great propriety, but 
alſo imitate their ſtyle and manner with conſiderable ſucceſs. Theſe 
writers too recommend the {ſtudy of grammar with the greateſt 
warmth, and beſtow upon it the higheſt praiſes. * Grammar, which 
eis the ſcience of ſpeaking and writing well, is the firſt of all the 
liberal arts and ſciences; the nurſe, if I may ſo ſpeak, of all phi- 
„ loſophy, and of every literary ſtudy. She receives them, at their 


% birth, from the womb of Nature, in a tender ſtate, cheriſthes them 


in their infancy with a mother's care, gradually improves their 
“ ſtrength, attends and adorns them in every period of their 
* progreſs: To philoſophiſe ſucceſsfully, without grammar, is 
as impoſſible as without both eyes and ears ||.” In a word, 


* Spicilegium Acherii, tom. 9. p. 122. 


+ Oh! Oh! noli diſcere ſcire, ſed cuſtodire : vana eſt ſcire, niſi cuſtodiri, Talis 
enim erat ei loquendi modus ſemper per infinitivum, nec caſus ſervabat; & tamen ſatis 
intelligi poterat. Girald. Cambrenſ. Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 497. 


+ Epiſt. Pet. Bleſenſ. ep. 92. p. 143. col. 2. 
IJ. Sariſburienſ. Metalogicon, l. 1. c. 13. p. 759. 


whoever 
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whoever hath peruſed the works of the divines, hiſtorians, and 
philoſophers, who wrote in France and England in the twelfth 
century, will readily acknowledge the truth of the following de- 
claration of one of the moſt learned writers of literary hiſtory : 

“ Before we deſcend to particulars, we may affirm in general, 
„that the Latinity of no age, from the decline to the revival 
of learning, was ſo terſe and elegant as that of the twelfth 


century 2 2 


The Greek and Hebrew languages were very far from being 


fo much ſtudied, ſo well or ſo generally underſtood, in Britain, 
in this period, as the Latin. But as many Jews reſided and 
taught in England, their ancient language could not be unknown. 
Plain evidences of ſome acquaintance with it, as well as with the 
Greek, appear in the works of Peter of Blois, John of Saliſbury, 
and ſeveral others 7. But by how many and in what degree the 
Hebrew and Greek languages were then underſtood in Britain, 


we are not well informed. We meet with only two Engliſhmen. 


in this period who were famous for their knowledge of the A- 
rabian language. Theſe were Adelard of Bath, and Robert of 
Reading, who returned into England in the reign of Henry I. 
after they had ſpent ſeveral years in the Eaſt in learning that lan- 
guage, and tranſlating books out of it into Latin F. 

From the ſtudy of grammar, or the art of ſpeaking cor- 
rectly, the youth of thoſe times generally proceeded to the 
ſtudy of rhetoric, or the art of ſpeaking eloquently. This 
part of learning was neglected, and even repreſented as un- 
neceſſary and uſeleſs by ſome philoſophers of this period, who 
ſpent their whole time, and employed all the powers of their 
minds, on the ſubtilties of Ariſtotelian logic, which was then the 
moſt admired and faſhionable ſtudy. © Eloquence,” ſaid they, 


®* Bulazi hiſt, univerſſtat. Parifienſ, tom. 2. p. 556. 
P. Bleſenſ, opera, p. 596. Kc. J. Sariſburienſ. Metalogicon, I. 1. c. 10. p. 754. 


Martini & Durand. Theſaur. Anecdot, tom. p. 292. Wallis Algebra, p. 5. 


as 


Rhetoric, 
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is either given or denied by Nature. If it is given, all pains 
* about it are unneceſſary; if it is denied, all pains to acquire it 


„ will be in vain *,” But the neceſſity and many advantages of 


the ſtudy of eloquence were moſt elegantly diſplayed both in 
proſe and verſe, by ſeveral writers of thoſe times, particularly 
by John of Saliſbury and Alan de Liſle. The gifts of Nature,“ 
ſays the former, are neceſſary; but they are not ſufficient to 
„ make a complete orator without art and ſtudy. There is no 
* natural genius ſo ſtrong, that negligence will not enfeeble; 
nor ſo ſublime, that it will not depreſs. No man ever attained 
© the reputation of being ſuperlatively eloquent, even in one lan- 
% guage, by the mere force of natural genius, without the help 
of art. For he is not to be eſteemed eloquent who can ſpeak 
e with tolerable eaſe and fluency, and ſo as to be underſtood. 
He alone is eloquent, who can expreſs the thoughts of his 
** mind, and the feelings of his heart, with ſo much ſweetneſs, 
* power, and' energy, as not only to convince and perſuade, 
* but to charm and tranſport his hearers with delight. How 


& admirable an accompliſhment is this! If wiſdom and virtue 


merit the firſt place in our efteem, eloquence undoubtedly 
© claims the ſecond, How honourable is it to excel in the 
*© powers of reafon and perfections of ſpeech, which are the pe- 
„ culiar excellencies of human nature? How ornamental is e- 
<* Joquence in youth? how venerable in old age ? how profitable 
% in every ſtage of life? Who attain to fame and admiration, 
* to riches, honours, and preferments, to the direction of all 
c aſſemblies, and ſucceſs in all undertakings, with ſo much eaſe 
and certainty as the eloquent ?“ Bulæus, in his hiſtory of 
the univerſity of Paris, gives ſeveral examples of eloquence from 
the French and Englith writers of the twelfth century, ſome of 
which are truly excellent, and would do honour to any age ; but 


* Id, ibid. I. 1. 6. 7. p. 749. + Id, ibid. 
, : 


they 
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they are too long to be here inſerted *, The verſes of Allan de 
Liſle, quoted below, will ſerve as a deſcription of the rhetoric, 
and as a ſpecimen of the Latin poetry of this period, and will 
give the candid reader no unfavourable opinion of the ſtate of 
theſe parts of learning F. | 
From Rhetoric the youth of this period proceeded to the ſtudy 
of Logic, on which they employed much time and labour. In- 
gulphus acquaints us, that after he had made himſelf a perfect 
maſter of the firſt and ſecond book of Tully's Rhetoric, he applied 
to the ſtudy of Ariſtotle's Logic, and made greater proficiency in 
it than many of his contemporaries T. This is a ſufficient proof 
that the logic of Ariſtotle was ſtudied by many of the Engliſh 
youth at the very beginning of this period, and even a little be- 
fore. For Ingulphus had left Oxford, and ſettled in the court of 
William Duke of Normandy, ſeveral years before the conqueſt ||. 
The truth is, that from about the middle of the eleventh century, 
the philoſophy, and particularly the logic, of Ariſtotle, became 


* Bulzi hiſt. univerſitat, Pariſienſ. tom. 2. p. 557. Kc. 


+ Adfunt Rhetoricz cultus, floreſque colorum, 
Verba quibus ſtellata nitent, et ſermo decorem 

Induit, et multa candeſcit clauſula luce. | 
Has ſermonis opes vultus et ſidera verbi, 
Copia rhetoricæ jactat, juveniſque loquelam 
Pingit, et in vario præſignit verba colore. 
SuccinAe docet illa loqui, ſenſuſque profundos 
Sub ſermone brevi concludere, claudere multa 
Sub paucis, nec diffuſo ſermone vagari. 
Ut breve fit verbum, dives ſententia, ſermo 
Facundus, multo fecundus pondere ſenſus. 
Vel & forte fluat ſermo, ſub flumine verb 
Fluminet uberior ſententia, copia fructus 
Excuſet, folii ſilvam paliaſque vagantes 


Ubertas granis redimat ſenfuſque loquelam. 
x Alanus de Inſulis in Anticlaud ans, I. 6. c. 6. 
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ſo much in vogue, both in France and England, that it was 
ſtudied with great ardour, not only by all men who made any 
pretenſions to learning, but even by ſome ladies of the higheſt 
rank. The ſame Ingulphus tells us, that Edgitha, the amiable 
conſort of Edward the Confeſſor, after ſhe had examined him in 
Latin proſe and verſe, often proceeded to attack him with the 
ſubtilties of logic, in which ſhe very mueh excelled ; and when 
ſhe had entangled him with her acute and artful arguments, and 
obtained the victory, ſhe always diſmiſſed him with a preſent of 
ſome pieces of money *. It is well known, that the fair unfortunate 
Heloiſa, ſo much beloved by the accompliſhed Peter Abelard, was 


one of the moſt acute logicians of the twelfth century T. The 
fondneſs of the learned for the Ariſtotelian logic increaſed ſo much 
in the courſe of this century, that many perſons ſpent their whole 


lives in the ſtudy of it, and it was eſteemed the moſt neceſſary 


and excellent of all the ſciences f. But very unfortunately, this 


admired ſcience, which had the diſcovery and eſtabliſhment of 
truth for its profeſſed object, ſoon degenerated into mere ſo- 
phiſtry, and deſerved no better name than that of the art of quib-. 
bling ||. * I wiſh, (ſays John of Salibury), to behold the light of 
truth, which theſe logicians ſay is only revealed to them. J 
approach them, I beſeech them to inſtruct me, that, if poſ- 
ſible, I may becorne as wiſe as one of them. They conſent, 
they promiſe great things, and at firſt they command me to 
obſerve a Pythagorean ſilence, that I may be admitted into 
all the ſecrets of wiſdom, which they pretend are in their 
poſſeſſion, But by and by they permit, and even com- 
mand me to prattle and quibble with them. This they call 
diſputing, this they ſay is logic; but I am no wiſer **,” 
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„ Id. ibid. p. 509. # Bulzi hiſt, univer, Pariſ. tom. 2. p. 42. 
1 Id ibid. p. 78. 79. J. Sariſburien, Metalog. I. 2. c. 6. p. 794. &c. 
IA. ibid. 185 | 
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The truth ſeems to be, that many ſtudious men, in this period, 
by ſpending too much time, and employing too intenſe thought, 
on logical ſubtilties, run into the tWo extremes, of ſpeculating 
ſometimes on things too high and difficult, and at other times on 
things too low and contemptible, for human inveſtigation. That 
they run into the firſt of theſe extremes there is the cleareſt evi- 
dence, as we find among the ſubjects of their inveſtigations and 
diſputes, — of the ſubſtantial form of ſounds, — of the eſſence 
of univerſals, &c. &c. . That they ſometimes fell into the lat- 


ter extreme, is no leſs evident, from the many ridiculous trifling 


queſtions that were keenly agitated by them, of which the fol- 
lowing one may ſerve for an example. When a hog is carried to 
market with a rope tied about its neck, which is held at the other 
end by a man, whether is the hog carried to marker by the 
rope or by the man F? This appears to us to be too ridiculous 
to be mentioned; but it appeared in a very ſerious light to the 
logicians of this period, who declared, with great gravity, that 
it was one of thoſe queſtions that could not be ſolved, the argu- 
ments on both ſides were ſo perfectly equal. In a word, the far 


greateſt part of the queſtions that were inveſtigated by the logi- 


cians of thoſe times, as John of Saliſbury juſtly obſerves, ©** were 
Hof no uſe, in the church or the ſtate, in the cloiſter or the 
„court, in peace or war, at home or abroad, or any where * 
„jn the ſchools T.“ 

The Metaphyſics and Natural Philoſophy of this period, though 
they were taught with much parade, and ſtudied with much di- 
hgence, do not deſerve the name of ſciences, or merit the atten- 
tion of poſterity, They conſiſted of a prodigious number of ab- 
ſtract and ſubtile ſpeculations, about entity and nonentity, ſpirit, 
primary matter, body, ſubſtance, accidents, ſubſtantial forms, 


Petri Bleſenſ. ep. 101. p. 157. -Y J. Saliſbur. Metalog. I. 1. c. 3. p. 740. 
I Id. ibid, p. 801. "Tn 
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ſo much in vogue, both. in France and England, that it was 


ſtudied with great ardour, not only by all men who made any 


pretenſions to learning, but even by ſome ladies of the higheſt 
rank. The ſame Ingulphus tells us, that Edgitha, the amiable 
conſort of Edward the Confeſſor, after the had examined him in 
Latin proſe and verſe, often proceeded to attack him with the 
ſubtilties of logic, in which ſhe very mueh excelled ; and when 
ſhe had entangled him with her acute and artful arguments, and 
obtained the victory, ſhe always diſmiſſed him with a preſent of 
ſome pieces of money *. It is well known, that the fair unfortunate 
Heloiſa, ſo much beloved by the accompliſhed Peter Abelard, was 


one of the moſt acute logicians of the twelfth century F. The 
fondneſs of the learned for the Ariſtotelian logic increaſed ſo much 


in the courſe of this century, that many perſons ſpent their whole 
lives in the ſtudy of it, and it was eſteemed the moſt neceſſary 


and excellent of all the ſciences J. But very unfortunately, this 


admired ſcience, which had the diſcovery and eſtabliſhment of 
truth for its profeſſed object, ſoon degenerated into mere ſo- 
phiſtry, and deſerved no better name than that of the art of quib- 
bling ||. ** I wiſh, (fays John of Salibury), to behold the light of 
„truth, which theſe logicians ſay is only revealed to them. I 
approach them, I beſeech them to inſtruct me, that, if poſ- 
„ ſible, I may becorne as wiſe as one of them. They conſent, 
e they promiſe great things, and at firſt they command me to 
** obſerve a Pythagorean filence, that I may be admitted into 
* all the ſecrets of wiſdom, which they pretend are in their 
poſſeſſion. But by and by they permit, and even com- 
mand me to prattle and quibble with them. This they call 


e diſputing, this they ſay is logic; but I am no wiſer *.“ 


® 1d. ibid. p. 509. F Bulzi hiſt. univer, Parif. tom. 2. P+ 42. 
4 Id ibid. p. 78. 79. J. Sariſburien, Metalog. I. 2. c. 6. p. 794. &c. 
#* 1d. ibid. | 5 
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"The truth ſeems to be, that many ſtudious men, in this period, 
by ſpending too much time, and employing too intenſe thought, 
on logical ſubtilties, run into the two extremes, of ſpeculating 


ſometimes on things too high and diſſicult, and at other times on 
things too low and contemptible, for human inveſtigation. That 


they run into the firſt of theſe extremes there is the cleareſt evi- 
dence, as we find among the ſubjects of their inveſtigations and 
diſputes, — of the ſubſtantial form of ſounds, —of the eſſence 
of univerſals, &c. &c. . That they ſometimes fell into the lat- 
ter extreme, 1s-no leſs evident, from the many ridiculous trifling 


| queſtions that were keenly agitated by them, of which the fol- 


lowing one may ſerve for an example, When a hog 1s carried to 
market with a rope tied about its neck, which 1s held at the other 
end by a man, whether 1s the hog carried to market by the 
rope or by the man 7? This appears to us to be too ridiculous 
to be mentioned; but it appeared in a very ſerious light to the 
logicians of this period, who. declared, with great gravity, that 
it was one of thoſe queſtions that could not be ſolved, the argu- 
ments on both ſides were ſo perfectly equal. In a word, the far 
greateſt part of the queſtions that were inveſtigated by the logi- 
cians of thoſe times, as John of Saliſbury juſtly obſerves, ** were 
of no uſe, in the church or the ſtate, in the cloiſter or the 
court, in peace or war, at home or abroad, or any where but 
jn the ſchools 4.“ | | 
The Metaphyſics and Natural Philoſophy of this 1 though 
they were taught with much parade, and ſtudied with much di- 
hgence, do not deſerve the name of ſciences, or merit the atten- 
tion of poſterity. They conſiſted of a prodigious number of ab- 


ſtrat and ſubtile ſpeculations, about entity and nonentity, ſpirit, 


primary matter, body, ſubſtance, accidents, ſubſtantial forms, 


petri Bleſenſ. ep. 101. p. 157- + J. Saliſbur. Metalog. 1, 1, c. 3. p. 740. 
I Id. ibid. P. 801. : 2 
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occult qualities, ſolidity, extenſion, coheſion, reſt, motion, time, 

place, number, magnitude, &c. which contributed nothing to 

* the real knowledge of nature, or benefit of human life *. Ade- 
| lard of Bath, already mentioned for his {kill in the Arabian 
language, publiſhed a dialogue, on the cauſes of things, between 

him and his nephew, who, he ſays, read lectures on that ſubject, 

rather perplexing than inſtructing his hearers T. Philip de Ta- 

hun, about the fame time, compoſed a work on the nature of 

beaſts, for the inſtruction of Alicia, the ſecond queen of Henry J. 

which gives a very unfavourable view of the ſtate of natural 
philoſophy, as it is wholly fanciful, and turns every thing into 

allegory 1. Henry II. who was a great patron of learning and 

learned men, ſent Gyraldus Cambrenſis into Ireland, to examine 

the natural hiſtory of that country [. His topography of Ireland 

(the writing of which, he fays, was the labour of three years) 

was the conſequence of this commithon ; and ſhews how ill qua- 

lified he was for the taſk in which he was engaged, by the great 

number of ridiculous incredible ſtories with which it abounds, 
To give one example of this, out of a hundred that might be 

given: When St Kewen, (ſays he), was one day praying with 

„ both his hands held up to heaven, out of the window of his 

% chamber, a {ſwallow laid an egg in one of them; and ſuch was 

&© the patience and good nature of the ſaint, that he neither drew 

„ in nor ſhut his hand till the ſwallow had built her neſt, laid 

&*& all her eggs, and hatched her young. To preſerve the re- 

% membrance of this fact, every ſtatue of St Kewen in Ireland 

& hath a ſwallow in one of its hands **.“ 

Ethics, The obſervations that have now been made on the Metaphyſics 
and Natural Philoſophy, may be applied to the Ethics or Moral Phi- 


® Bruckeri hiſt. philoſoph. tom. 3. p. 894. 897. | 
+ Martini & Durand. Theſaur. Anecdot. tom, 1. 292. 1 Cotton Bib. p. 48. 
Expugnatio Hiberniz, I. 2. c. 31. p. 806. 
Topographia Hiberniæ, c. 28. p. 727. 
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loſophy of this period. This ſcience was eſteemed an important 

part of a learned education, and as ſuch it was taught and ſtu- 

died; but in ſo improper a manner, that it contributed very little 

to enlighten the mind, to amend the heart, or to regulate the 

manners. Taking Ariſtotle for their guide in this, as well as in 

Logics and Phyſics, they diſputed with much warmth and ſubtilty | 

about liberty and neceſſity, — about the means, the ends, the acts 

of moral philoſophy, — whether 1t was a practical or ſpeculative 

ſcience, &c. &c. but took little pains to ſhew the foundations of 

moral obligation, or to illuſtrate the nature, limits, and morives, 

of the various duties of men and citizens . This mode of phi-—- 

loſophiſing was ſeverely cenſured by John of Saliſbury in many 

places. They err, (ſays he), they impudently err, who think 

© that virtue conſiſts of words, as a wood of trees, No! good 

©« actions are the glory of virtue, and the inſeparable companions 

of true philoſophy. But thoſe men who are fonder of the re- 

„ putation than the reality of wiſdom, are noiſy and conten- 

„ tious; they run about the ſtreets, they frequent the ſchools, 

{© they ſtart a thouſand frivolous and perplexing queſtions, and 

“% confound both themſelves and others by a deluge of words +.” | 
That extravagant fondneſs for Ariſtotehan Logic, which was the T heology or 

reigning taſte of this period, and of ſome ſucceeding ages, infected — 
all the ſciences in ſome degree; but moſt of all Divinity. It was 

this that produced that ſpecies of theology which was ſo long ad- 

mired, and is fo well known by the name of /chool-divinity, and 

its teachers by the title of the chen. When theſe divines: 
_ compoſed commentaries on the ſcriptures, it was not with a view 

to explain the real meaning of the words, or to illuſtrate the truths 

that they contained, but in order to extract certain myſtical or al- 

legorical ſenſes out of them, and to found certain curious que- 
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ſtions upon them for ſubjects of diſputation *. An incredible 
multitude of ſuch commentaries were written in thoſe times, 
which have been long ago conſigned a prey to worms and duſt, 


But the chief delight and buſineſs of the ſchoolmen was to write 
voluminous ſyſtems of divinity, conſiſting of a prodigious num- 
ber of queſtions on all fubjects, which they diſcuſſed with the 
greateſt logical acuteneſs. Some of theſe queſtions. were bold and 


impious, others trifling and curious, and not a few obſcene +, 


With their obſcenities and impieties, which are truly horrid, theſe 


pages ſhall not be ſtained ; and their frivolities are ſo ridiculous, 


that they are quite unworthy of a place in hiſtory, Their curio- 


ſity, though exceſſive, and far from being innocent, was neither 


ſo criminal as the former, nor ſo ridiculous as the latter, and there- 
fore a few examples of it may be given, They canvaſled, with 


great eagerneſs, the following queſtions, among a thouſand o- 


thers of the ſame kind. Was Chriſt the ſame between his death 
and reſurrection, that he was before his death, and after his re- 
ſurrection? Doth the glorified body of Chriſt ſtand: or fit in hea- 


ven? Is the body of Chriſt that is eaten in the ſacrament, dreſſ- 


&c. J. 


ed or undreſſed? Were the cloaths in which Chriſt appeared to 
his diſciples after his reſurrection, real or only apparent? &c. 


The biſhops of Rome had long been engaged in the ambi- 


tious project of erecting a ſpiritual monarchy, ſuperior to all 
others, even in worldly power. With this view they had aſ- 
embled many councils, compoſed of prelates from all Chriſtian 
countries, in which they had enacted many laws, common- 
ly called Canons, for the government of that monarchy. This 
obliged the biſhops, and their officials, to make the canons: 


of the church their ſtudy, in order to direct them when they act- 


* Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 7. p. 205. 4 
+ Eraſmi ecomium moriæ. Launocus de fortun, Ariſtot. c. 14. p. 273. &c. 


t Bulæi hiſt, univerſ, Pariſienſ. tom, 2. p. 613+ Hiſtoire literaire de la France, 


tom. 7. p. 208. 209. 
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ed as judges in their ſpiritual courts. But it was not till after the 
publication of the decretals of Gratian, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, that the Canon law attained the rank of a ſcience, 
and was taught and ſtudied in the ſchools *, It ſoon became the 
moſt faſhionable ſtudy among the clergy, as it was found to pave 
their way to the higheſt honours, and the richeſt benefices. Long 
before the end of this period, it was taught with great applauſe 
and profit at Oxford, Paris, Orleans, and many other places +. 
But the ſubtilties of the Ariſtotelian logic gave a tincture to this 
as well as to the other ſciences, which made John of Saliſbury 
complain, —“ That the laws themſelves were become traps and 
„ ſnares, in which plain honeſt men, who were unacquainted 
ee with logical quirks and ſubtilties, were catched .“ Peter of 
Blois ſpeaks with {till greater ſeverity of ſome ſtudents and prac- 
titioners in the Canon law: © It is the chief ſtudy of the eccle- 
&« faſtical judges of our days, to multiply litigations, to invent 
« delays, to invalidate contracts, to ſuppreſs truth, to encourage 
« falſchood, to increaſe extortions, and, in a word, to confound 
« all law and juſtice, by their quirks and ſubtilries ||.” 


The ſtudy of the Roman or Civil law was introduced into Eng- 


land about the ſame time with that of the Canon law. From the 
departue of the Romans, their laws were little known, and of no 
authority in this iſland for more than ſeven hundred years **, But 
the ſtudy of them having been revived at Bononia, Paris, and o- 

ther ſeminaries of learning on the continent, about A. D. 1130, 
it ſoon after made its way into England. A copy of the Juſtinian 
code, as hath been already obſerved, was brought from Rome by 


ſome of the family of * Theobald, A. D. 1140; and 


0 Hil. literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 215. 
+ Hugo facrz antiq, monument. tom. 1. p. 505. Bulzi. hiſt. Arent Pariſien. tom. 2. 


p. 380. 
+ J. Sariſburienſ. de nugis curialium, l. 5. c. 16. p. 314. 


P. Bleſens, ep. 25. p. 45. col. 1. * Seldeni not. Flet. c. 7. ſeR. 2. 
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a few years after, Roger Vacarius, Prior of Beck in Norman. 
dy, opened a ſchool at Oxford, in which he read lectures on the 


Civil law to very crouded audiences *. But King Stephen, A. D. 
1149, impoſed filence on Vacarius; who returned into Norman- 


dy, and was choſen Abbot of Beck f. A kind of perſecution 
was raiſed againſt the profeſſors and ſtudents of the Civil law, by 
the common lawyers, and others; but John of Saliſbury ſays, 
* That, by the bleſſing of God, the more the ſtudy of it was 
« perſecuted, the more it flouriſhed 4.“ Henry II. who ſucceed- 
ed Stephen, being a much greater politician, was far from diſcou- 


raging the ſtudy of the Civil law; which, in conjunction with 
that of the Canon law, prevailed very much in the univerſities, 
but ſtill more in the cathedral ſchools. We learn from a very cu- 


rious letter of Peter of Blois, that the moſt intricate and knotty 
queſtions in law and politics were ſometimes referred to the teach- 
ers and ſtudents of the Civil and Canon law in the family of 
Archbiſhop Theobald, or archiepiſcopal ſchool of Canterbury, 
In the houſe of my maſter, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


| © there are ſeveral very learned men, famous for their knowledge 


of law and politics, who ſpend the time between prayers and 
dinner in leQturing, diſputing, and debating cauſes, To us all 
the knotty queſtions of the kingdom are referred, which are 
produced in the common hall, and every one in his order, ha- 
9 ving firſt prepared himſelf, declares, with all the eloquence 
and acuteneſs of which he is capable, but without wrangling, 
** what is wiſeſt and ſafeſt to be done. If God ſuggeſts the 
** ſoundeſt opinion to the youngeſt amongſt us, we all agree to it 
+ withoutenvy or detraction J.“ 

Though the Common law of England was not yet taught 
in the ſchools as a ſcience, it was ſtudied with great diligence 
as a profeſſion ; and many perſons, by their ſkill in it, ac- 


A. Wood. hiſl. Oxon. p. 52. col. 1. | 
+ J. Saliſburienſ. Policrat, 1. 8. c. 22. p. 672. ft Id. ibid. 
1 P. Bleſenſ. ep. 6. P · 8. col. 2. 
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quired both fame and wealth, and obtained the higheſt offices in 
the ſtate. The greateſt nunaber of theſe profeſſional lawyers were 


clergymen, though ſome of the laity; as, particularly, Aubury de 


| Vere, who flouriſhed in the reign of King Stephen; and Ranulph 
de Glanville, who was chief juſticiary to Henry II. and Richard I. 
are much celebrated for their knowledge of the Common law. 
The laſt of theſe ſages compoſed a kind of ſyſtem of the Common 
law, with this title, De legibus et conſuetudinibus Anghe f. But it 
was not till ſome time after the concluſion of this period that the 


law-college of London, commonly called Ihe mns of court, was 


eſtabliſhed ; which contributed very much to the improvement of 
this uſeful and lucrative branch of learning . 

As the ſubtilties of Ariſtotelian logic could not be applied with 
ſucceſs to numerical calculations, or mathematical demonſtrations, 
theſe ſciences do not ſeem to have been much ſtudied, or impro- 
ved, in this period; and therefore a few ſhort obſervations on the 
ſtate of them will be ſufficient. 

Nothing ever contributed ſo much to facilitate Arithmetical ope- 

rations, as the invention of the Arabian figures for repreſenting 
numbers. But whether theſe figures were known and uſed in Bri- 
tain in this period, 1s a little doubtful. From the revenue-rolls of 
Henry II. Richard I. and King John, it appears that they were 
not then uſed in the exchequer ; ; for all the ſums in theſe rolls are 
marked in Roman letters ||. But the learned Dr Wallis hath pro- 
duced ſeveral authorities, which make it very probable, that the 
Arabian arithmetic, called A/ gin, performed by the Arabian 
figures, was known to ſome learned men in England in the twelfth 
century; and indeed it is hardly poſhble that Adelard of Bath, 

Robert of Reading, and ſeveral others who travelled into Spain, 

Egypt, and other conntrics, in the courſe of that century, to 


* W Malmſ. hiſt. novel. 1.2. p. 10g. 
+ Dugdale's Origines juridiciales, p. 56. cob. 2. 1 Id. ibid. p. 141. 
| Madox. hiſt. excheq. paſſim. | 2 
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make themſelves maſters of the Arabian language and learning, 
could have returned without ſome knowledge of theſe figures *. 
Though the elements of Euclid, and ſeveral other treatiſes on 
Geometry, were tranſlated out of the Greek and Arabian langua- 
ges into Latin in this period, we have the cleareſt evidence that 
this moſt uſeful ſcience was very little ſtudied, * The ſcience of 
* demonſtration (ſays John of Saliſbury) is of all others the 
„ moſt difficult; and, alas! is almoſt quite neglected, except by 
a very few who apply to the ſtudy of the mathematics, and par- 
“ ticularly of geometry. But this laſt is at preſent very little 
attended to amongſt us, and is only ſtudied by ſome people in 
Spain, Egypt, and Arabia, for the ſake of aſtronomy, One 
© reaſon of this is, that thoſe parts of the works of Ariſtotle that 
| relate to the demonſtrative ſciences, are ſo ill tranſlated, and 
ll {© ſo incorrectly tranſcribed, that we meet with inſurmountable 
„ difficulties in every chapter f. After ſo deciſive a teſtimony 
of one who was ſo well aquainted with the ſtate of learning in 
8 the age in which he flouriſhed, it is in vain to look for any great 
1 | improvements in geometry in this period. 
mom, When geometry was ſo much neglected, Aſtronomy FART not 
8 = be ſucceſsfully cultivated, There is, however, ſufficient evi- 
| dence, that a conſiderable degree of attention was paid to the mo- 
tions, ſituations, and aſpects, of the heavenly bodies ; though i it 
| s | is probable that this was done rather with a view to aſtrological 
=_ . predictions, than to diſcover the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, Se- 
veral treatiſes on aſtronomy were tranſlated out of the Greek and 
Arabian languages into Latin, particularly the planiſphere of 
| Ptolemy by Ralf of Bruges, and a treatiſe on the aſtrolabe by 
L | Adelard of Bath 4. The aſtrolabe, which ſeems to have been 
/ much the ſame with the armillary ſphere of the moderns, 
was uſed in taking obſervations of the ſun and ſtars [. Ingul- 


Geometry, 


1 Wallis Algebra, ch. 4. | WT + J. Sariſburienſ. Metalog. I. 4. c. 6. p. 837+ 
| t Voſſius de Math, c. 63. 7 11 Du Cange, Gloſſ. voc. Aftrolabium. 
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phus laments tlie loſs of an aſtronomical table, more band of any 
thing elſe, that was deſtroyed when his abbey of Croyland was 
| burnt, A. D. 1091, He calls it a Nadir, and deſcribes it in this 
manner. We then loſt a moſt beautiful and precious table, fa- 
ce hricated of different kinds of metals, according to the variety 
« of the ſtars and heavenly ſigns. Saturn was of copper, Jupi- 
ce ter of gold, Mars of iron, the Sun of latten, Mercury of am- 


ber, Venus of tin, the Moon of filver. The eyes were charm- 


e ed, as well as the mind inſtructed, by beholding the colure cir- 


e cles, with the Zodiac and all its ſigns, formed with wonderful | 


« art, of metals and precious ſtones, according to their ſeveral 
„ natures, forms, figures, and colours. It was the moſt admi- 


„ red and celebrated Nadir in all England *.“ From the above 


deſcription of this curious table, it appears to have been a delinea- 
tion of the Ptolemzan ſyſtem, the centre of it repreſenting the 
earth, and the planets placed around ir exactly in the order of that 
ſyſtem. | 
None of the mathematical ſciences was cultivated with ſo much 
diligence, in this period, as the fallacious one of judicial Aſtrology. 
None indeed were honoured with the name of mathematicians 
but aſtrologers, who were believed by many to polleſs the pre- 
cious ſecret of reading the fates of kingdoms, the events of wars, 


and the fortunes of particular perſons, in the face of the heavens. 


„ Mathematicians (fays Peter of Blois) are thoſe who, from the 
{© poſition of the ſtars, the aſpect of the firmament, and the mo- 
tions of the planets, diſcover things that are to come .“ Theſe 
pretended prognoſticators were ſo much admired and credited, 
that there was hardly a prince, or even an earl or great baron, in 
Europe, who did not keep one or more of them in his fami- 


ly, to caſt the horoſcopes of his children, diſcover the ſucceſs of 


* Hiſt, Ingulph. Oxoniæ, edit. A. D. 1685, tom. 1. p. 98. 
1 P. Ble ſenſ. opera, p. 596. col. 1. 
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his deſigns, and the public events that were to happen *. The 
moſt famous of theſe aſtrologers publiſhed a kind of alma- 
nacs every year, containing ſchemes of the planets for that year, 
with a variety of predictions concerning the weather, and other 
events, We have the following quotation from one of theſe al- 
manacs, in a letter of John of Saliſbury. *© The aſtrologers call. 
* this year (1170) the wonderful year, from the fingular ſitua- 
„tion of the planets and conſtellations, and ſay, —that in the 
“ conrſe of it the councils of kings will be changed, wars will be 
frequent, and the world will be troubled with ſeditions; that 
e learned men will be diſcouraged ; but towards the end of the 
* year they will be exalted F.“ From this ſpecimen we may per- 
ceive, that their predictions were couched in very general and art- 
ful terms. But by departing from this prudent conduct not long 
after this, and becoming a little too plain and poſitive, they 
brought a temporary diſgrace on themſelves and their art. For, 


in the beginning of the year 1186, all the great aſtrologers in the 


Chriſtian world agreed in declaring, that from an extraordinary 
conjunction of the planets in the ſign Libra, which had never 


happened before, and would never happen again, there would a- 


riſe, on Tueſday, September 16th, at three o'clock in the morn- 


ing, a molt dreadful ſtorm, that would ſweep away not only 
ſingle houſes, but even great towns and cities; —that this ſtorm 
would be followed by a deſtructive peſtilence, bloody wars, and 
all the plagues that had ever afflicted miſerable mortals 1. This 


direful prediction ſpread terror and conſternation over Europe, 


though it was flatly contradicted by the Mahometan aſtrologers of 
Spain, who ſaid, there would only be a few ſhipwrecks, and a 
little failure in the vintage and harveſt |, When the awful day 
drew near, Baldwin, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, commanded a 
folemn fait of three days to be obſerved over all his province. 


#* Hoveden Annal. p. 356. } Epiſtol, T. Cantuar. J. 2. ep. 48. p. 388. 389. 
+ Hoveden Annal. p. 356. Id. ibid. p. 358. 
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But, to the utter confuſion of the poor aſtrologers, the 16th of 
September was uncommonly ſerene and calm, the whole ſeaſon 
remarkably mild and healthy ; and there were no ſtorms all that 
| year, (ſays Gervaſi of Canterbury), but what the Archbiſhop rai- 
ſed in the church by his own turbulence *. In the midſt of this 

general wreck of aſtrological reputation, William, aſtrologer to 
the Conſtable of Cheſter, ſaved his character, by ſubjoining to 
his prediction this alrernative,—** If the nobles of the land will 
* ſerve God, and fly from the devil, the Lord will avert all theſe 
« impending plagues f.“ But though aſtrology was in itſelf de- 
ceitful, and ſometimes involved its profeſſors in diſgrace, it con- 


tributed greatly to promote the ſtudy of aſtronomy; and there is 


the cleareſt evidence, that the aſtrologers of this period could cal- 
culate eclipſes, could find the ſituation of the planets, and knew 


the times in which they performed their revolutions, &c. 4. 


Medicine had been practiſed as an art in Britain in the darkeſt 


ages. In this period it began to be ſtudied as a. ſcience. The 
medical ſchools of Salernum in the kingdom of Naples, and-of 
Montpelier in France, were famous 1n thoſe times, and fre- 
quented by many perſons from all parts of Europe ||. This 
ſcience was alſo taught and ſtudied in the univerſities of Paris 
and Oxford **. But the following deſcription of the theoretical 
and practical phyſicians of the twelfth century, given by one of 


the moſt learned and ingenious men who flouriſhed in that age, 
will preſent us with a more ſatisfactory view of the ſtate of me- 


decine in this period, than any thing that can be ſaid by any 
modern writer. The profeſſors of the theory of medicine are 


very communicative; they will tell you all they know, and 


Gervas Chron, apud X. ſcript. col. 1479. + Hoveden Annal. p. 357. col. 1. 

+ 1d. ibid. p. 358. 

Opera J. Friend, p. 535. J. Sariſburienſ. Metalog, 1. 1. c. 4. p. 743 

* Bulzzi, hiſt. univerſ. Parif. tom, 2. p. 575« A. Wood. hiſt, univerſ, Oxon. p. 46. 
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perhaps, out of their great kindneſs, a little more. From them 
you may learn the natures of all things, the cauſes of ſickneſ; 
and of health, how to baniſh the one and to preſerve the o- 
ther ; for they can do both at pleaſure, They will deſcribe to 
you minutely the origin, the beginning, the progreſs, and the 
cure of all diſeaſes. In a word, when I hear them harangue, 
I am charmed, I think them not inferior to Mercury or Eſcu- 


lapius, and almoſt perſuade myſelf that they can raiſe the 


dead. There is only one thing that makes me heſitate. Their 
theories are as directly oppoſite to one another as light and 
darkneſs. When I reflect on this I am a little ſtaggered, Two 
contradictory propoſitions cannot both be true. But what 
ſhall I ſay of the practical phyſicians ? I muſt ſay nothing a- 

miſs of them. It pleaſeth God, for the puniſhment of my 
ſins, to ſuffer me to fall too frequently into their hands. They 

muſt be ſoothed, and not exaſperated. That I may not be 
treated roughly in my next Jineſs, I dare hardly allow myſelf 
to think in ſecret what others ſpeak aloud *.“ In another 


work this writer picks up more courage, and ſpeaks his mind of 
the practical phyſicians with equal freedom. They ſoon return 
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from college, full of flimſy theories, to practiſe what they 
have learned. Galen and Hippocrates are continually in their 
mouths. They ſpeak aphoriſms on every ſubject, and make 
their hearers ſtare at their long, unknown, and high-ſounding 
words. The good people believe that they can do any thing, 
becauſe they pretend to all things. They have only two 
maxims which they never violate : Never mind the poor Ne- 
ver refuſe money from the rich .“ | 

The clergy were almoſt the only perſons in this period who 


taught and practiſed phyſic, as well as the other ſciences ; and 


we meet with very few celebrated for their medical knowledge 


* J. Sariſburienſ. Policrat. I, 2. c. 29. p. 147. 
+ Id. Metalog. I, 1. C. 4. P · 743. 


who 
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who were not prieſts or monks. This profeſſion became fo lucra- 


tive, and ſo many monks apphed to the ſtudy and practice of it, 
deſerting their monaſteries, and neglecting their own profeſſion, 
that a canon was made in the council of Tours, A. D. 1163, pro- 
hibiting monks to ſtay out of their monaſteries above two months 
at one time, teaching or practiſing phyſic “. No reſtraint of 
this kind was Iaid on the ſecular clergy, and many of the bi- 
ſhops and other dignitaries of the church acted as phyſicians in 
ordinary to kings and princes, by which they acquired both 
riches and honour f. Theſe very reverend phyſicians drew much 
of their medical knowledge from the writings of Rhazes, Avi- 
cenna, Avenzoar, Averhois, and other Arabians, whoſe works. 
had been tranſlated into Latin by Conſtantine, a monk of Mount 
Caſine, near Salernum, and others F. It will not perhaps be diſ- 
agreeable to ſome medical readers to ſee the deſcription and 
treatment of a particular diſeaſe by one of their predeceſſors in 
the art of healing in England, about ſix hundred years ago, 
which they will find in the Appendix N? 3. 

It is not improbable that the ſcientific way of teaching and 
ſtudying phyſic, which was introduced by the medical ſchools of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, gave riſe to the diſtinction 


between phyſicians and ſurgeons, which appears to have taken 


place towards the end of this period. For a contemporary poet, 
in deſcribing the attempts that were made to cure the wound 
which Richard I. received before the caſtle of Chalus, A. D. 1199, 
plainly diſtinguiſhes theſe two profeſſions, and the different parts 
they acted on that occaſion ||, There is even ſufficient evidence, 


* Bulzi hiſt. univerſ. Pariſien. tom. 2. p. 575. Concil, tom. 10. p. 986. 1004. 1421. 
+ Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 193. 194. 
1 Opera J. Friend. p. 533. &c. 


| Interea regem circumſtant undique mixtim, 
Apponunt medici ſomenta, ſecantque chirargi 
Vulnus, ut inde trahant ferrum leviore periclo. 
Paſguier recherches, !. 9. c. 31. 
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that ſome perſons, about the ſame time, applied more particu- 
larly to the ſtudy of the materia medica, and the compoſition of 


medicines, and were on that account called apothecaries, We 


are told in the annals of the church of Wincheſter, that Ri— 
chard Fitzs-Nigel, who died Biſhop of London, A.D. 1198, had 
been apothecary to Henry II. . Whoever will give himſelf the 


trouble to peruſe the preſcriptions of the Salernian ſchool, 


which were written in the eleventh century, for the uſe of a 
King of England, will perceive, that the Materia medica of thoſe 
times was far from being ſcanty, and that they were acquainted 
with ſome very complicated and artificial mixtures, particularly 
theriac, which conſiſts of above fifty ingredients f. 

It ſeems to be impoſſible to give any ſatisfactory account of the 
ſtate of Experimental Philoſophy, Anatomy, Chymiſtry, Botany, | 
and ſome other parts of learning, from the genuine monuments 


of this period ; which plainly indicates, that theſe ſciences were 


then either totally neglected, or very little cultivated, 

By comparing the above delineation of the ſtate of learning, 
with that which was given of it in the former period, we cannot 
but obſerve, that the circle of the ſciences was now conſiderably 
enlarged, and that ſome of them were cultivated with greater 
diligence and ſucceſs T. This is agreeable to the teſtimony of the 
beſt contemporary hiſtorians. ** Before the arrival of the Nor- 
mans, (ſays William of Malmſbury), learning was almoſt extin 
* in England, The clergy contented themſelves with the ſlight- 
© eſt ſmattering of letters, and could hardly ſtammer through 
*© the offices of the church. If any one amongſt them underſtood 
a little grammar, he was admired as a prodigy |.” Bur fo 
ſudden and advantageous a change in this reſpect took place after 
the conqueſt, that the ſame ſenſible writer acquaints us, that 
learning was in a more flouriſhing ſtate in England and Nor- 


* Anglia Sacra, tom. 1. p. 304. + Medicina Salernitana, c. 13. p. 119. 
4 See book 2. ch. 4. W « Malcaſ, .. 57. 
| I mandy, 
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| mandy, ſo early as the reign of Henry I. than it was 1n Italy -. 
This happy change ſeems to have been owing to the following 
cauſes, 

The acceſſion of William Duke of Nenne to the throne of 
England, contributed in ſeveral ways to the revival of learning 
in Britain, That prince had received a good education, was 
fond of reading, and the converſation of learned men, to whom 
he was a moſt munificent patron, advancing them to the higheſt 
dignities and richeſt benefices in the church T. This had excited 
an extraordinary ardour for literary purſuits among the clergy in 
Normandy, and had afterwards the ſame effect in England. Be- 
ſides this, many of the moſt learned men on the continent came 
over into Britain, after the conqueſt, and by their example and 
inſtructions diffuſed the love and knowledge of letters. William 
took great care of the education of his royal offspring, and Hen- 
ry I. his youngeſt ſon, became the moſt learned prince, and the 


oreateſt promoter of learning, of the age in which he flouriſhed. 


This procured him the ſurname of Beauclerk, or the fine ſcholar . 
He married his only daughter, the heireſs of all his dominions, 
to Geoffrey Plantagenet Earl of Anjou, who is greatly celebrated 
for his learning ||. The eldeſt ſon of this marriage, Henry II. 
received a learned education, under the direction of his excellent 
uncle Robert Earl of Gloceſter, who was more illuſtrious for his 
knowledge and virtue than his royal birth *. Henry II. never loſt 


that taſte for letters he had acquired in his youth, and through 


his whole life, as we are aſſured by one who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him, he ſpent his leiſure-hours, either in reading, 


© Id, ibid. I. 5. p. 90. 

+ W. Gemitens, p. 604. edit. a Camdeno. Orderic Vital, p- 656. 

1 Martin. Anec. I. 3. p. 345. J. Brompt. apud X ſcript. p. 978. H. Knighton, 
Ibid. p. 2374. D. Acherii ſpicileg. 1. 10. p. 508. 

** Gervas Chron. p. 1358. W. Malmſ. I. 5. p. 96. 
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or in diſcuſſing ſome literay queſtion in a circle of learned men *. | 
His three ſons, Henry, Geoffrey, and Richard, had all a conſi- 


derable tincture of letters, and a taſte for poetry 7. Under the 


patronage of cheſe great princes, learning could hardly fail to re- 
vive, and in ſome degree to flouriſh. 
The erection of above one hundred monaſteries in England, 


in the courſe of this period, may be reckoned among the cauſes 
of the revival of learning, — by increaſing the number both of 
teachers and ſtudents, — by multiplying the inducements to pur- 
ſue, and the opportunities to acquire knowledge, — but chiefly 
by making books much more common and attainable than they 
had been in any former period, It will by and by appear, that 
every convent was a kind of college, in which ſeveral parts of 
learning were taught and ſtudied 7. The government of theſe 
religious houſes was commonly beſtowed on men of learning; 
and being attended with conſiderable degrees of power and dig- 
nity, afforded ſtrong incentives to ſtudy. A library was then 
eſteemed ſo eſſential to a monaſtery, that it became a proverb, 
* A convent without a library, is like a caſtle without an ar- 
% mory ||.” Some of theſe monaſtic libraries were very valuable. 
Though the abbey of Croyland was burnt only twenty-five years 
after the conqueſt, its library then conſiſted of nine hundred vo- 
lums, of which three hundred were very large *. To provide 
books for the uſe of the church, and for furniſhing their libra- 
nes, there was in every monaſtery a room called the Scriptorium, 
or writing- chamber, in which ſeveral of the younger monks were 


conſtantly employed in tranſcribing books; and to which, in 


ſome monaſteries, conſiderable revenues were appropriated ff. A 
Noble Norman, who was a great encourager of learning, left his 
own library to that of the abbey of St Albans, A. D. 1086, and 


P. Bleſenſ. ep. 66. p- 98. + Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 175. 


| | See Section 3. | | Martin. Anec. tom. 1. col. 511. | 
_ #® Hiſtoria Ingulphi, Oxon, edit. p. 98. 1+ Du Cange gloſſ. voc. Scriptorium. 


granted 
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granted two thirds of the tithes of Hatfield, and certain tithes in - 
- Redburn, to ſupport the writers in the Scriptorium of that ab- 
bey *. Where there were no fixed revenues for defraying the ex- 
pences of procuring books for the library, the abbot, with the | 
conſent of the chapter, commonly impoſed an annual tax on e- | 
very member of the community for that purpoſe 7. The monks _ 
of ſome monaſteries, in this period, were bitterly reproached for | | 
the extravagant ſums they expended on their libraries 4. ; 
The art of making paper, which was invented in the courſe Art of ma- 
of this period, contributed alſo to the revival of, and more gene- — 
ral application to, learning, by rendering the acquiſition of this. 
books much leſs difficult and expenſive than it had formerly | 
been. We have not the ſatisfaction of knowing to whom we 
are indebted for that moſt uſeful invention. 'But it appears that 
our paper was at firſt made of cotton; and, on that account, | 
called Charta Bombycina, or Cotton-paper; and that towards the IT | 
end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century, it began 
to be made of linen rags, as it is at preſent ||. 
Though the learned authors of the literary hiſtory of F rance Croiſades 
are of opinion that the Croiſades proved an impediment to the 7 
progreſs of learning, I am more inclined to think, with the ju- 4 
dicious and elegant hiſtorian of Charles V. that they had a con- 
trary effect /. That the ſciences, as well as the arts, were in a 
more flouriſhing ſtate in the Greek empire, and the Eaſt, than in 
thoſe countries which had compoſed the Weſtern empire, is ac- 
knowledged on all hands. It ſeems therefore highly probable, 
that ſome of thoſe ingenious and inquiſitive men, of which the 
number was not ſmall, who accompanied the Croiſaders in their 


MI. Paris vita Abbatum, p. 32. + Mabell. Annal. tom. 6. p. 65 1. 652. 

1 Martin. col. ſcript. tom. 1. p. 1020. 1021, | Marator. antiq. tom. 3. col. 871. 

Nh Hiſtoira literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 16. Dr Robertſon's hiſtory of Charles V. 
VOL, I, P+ 26. 5 8 f / 
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or in diſcuſſing ſome literay queſtion in a circle of learned men *. 


His three ſons, Henry, Geoffrey, and Richard, had all A conk- 
derable tincture-of letters, and a taſte for poetry T. Under the 
patronage of theſe great princes, learning could hardly fail to re- 
vive, and in ſome degree to flouriſh. 

The erection of above one hundred monaſteries in England, 
in the courſe of this period, may be reckoned among the cauſes 
of the revival of learning, — by increaſing the number both of 
teachers and ſtudents, — by multiplying the inducements to pur- 
ſue, and the opportunities to acquire knowledge, — but chiefly 
by making books much more common and attainable than they 
had been in any former period, It will by and by appear, that 
every convent was a kind of college, in which ſeveral parts of 
learning were taught and ſtudied f. The government of theſe 

religious houſes was commonly beſtowed on men of learning ; 
and being attended with conſiderable degrees of power and dig- 
nity, afforded ſtrong incentives to ſtudy. A library was then 
eſteemed ſo eſſential to a monaſtery, that it became a proverb, 
«© A convent without a library, is like a caſtle without an ar- 
% mory ||.” Some of theſe monaſtic libraries were very valuable. 
Though the abbey of Croyland was burnt only twenty-five years 
after the conqueſt, its library then conſiſted of nine hundred vo- 
lums, of which three hundred were very large *. To provide 
books for the uſe of the church, and for furniſhing their libra- 


ties, there was in every monaſtery a room called the Scriptormm, 


or writing-chamber, in which ſeveral of the younger monks were 
conſtantly employed in tranſcribing books; and to which, in 
ſome monaſteries, confiderable revenues were appropriated ff. A 
Noble Norman, who was a great encourager of learning, left his 


own library to that of the abbey of St Albans, A. D. 1086, and 


P. Bleſenſ. ep. 66. p. 98. + Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 17. 
+ See Section 3. | Martin. Anec, tom. 1. col. 511. 
_ #® Hiſtoria InguJphi, Oxon. edit. p. 98. 1+ Du Cange gloſſ. voc. Seriptorium. 
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granted two thirds of the tiches of Hatſield, and certain tithes in 
Redburn, to ſupport the writers in the Scriptorium of that ab- 
bey * Where there were no fixed revenues for defraying the ex- 


pences of procuring books for the library, the abbot, with the 


conſent of the chapter, commonly impoſed an annual tax on e- 
very member of the community for that purpoſe f. The monks 


of ſome monaſteries, in this period, were bitterly reproached for 


the extravagant ſums they expended on their libraries F. 

The art of making paper, which was invented in the courſe 
of this period, contributed alſo to the revival of, and more gene- 
ral application to, learning, by rendering the acquiſition of 
books much leſs difficult and . expenſive than it had formerly 
been. We have not the ſatisfaction of knowing to whom we 
are indebted for that moſt uſeful invention. But it appears that 
our paper was at firſt made of cotton; and, on that account, 
called Charta Bombycina, or Cotton-paper; and that towards the 
end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century, it began 


to be made of linen rags, as it is at preſent ||. 


Though the learned authors of the literary hiſtory of France 
are of opinion that the Croiſades proved an impediment to the 
progreſs. of learning, I am more inclined to think, with the ju- 


dicious and elegant hiſtorian of Charles V. that they had a con- 


trary effect x. That the ſciences, as well as the arts, were in a 


more flouriſhing ſtate in the Greek empire, and the Eaſt, than in 


thoſe countries which had compoſed the Weſtern empire, is ac- 
knowledged on all hands. It ſeems therefore highly probable, 
that ſome of thoſe ingenious and inquiſitive men, of which the 
number was not ſmall, who accompanied the Croiſaders in their 


„M. Paris vita Abbatum, p. 32. + Mabell. Annal. tom. 6. P+ 65 1. 652. 

+ Martin. col. ſcript, tom. 1. p. 1020. 1021. Marator. antiq. tom. 3. col. 871. 
* Hiſtoira literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 16. Dr Robertſon's hiſtory of Charles V. 
rol. I, P+ 26. ; . q ' N 
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expeditions into the Eaſt, acquired ſome ſciences which they could 
not have acquired in their own countries, and that they communi- 
cated their acquiſitions to their countrymen on their return home, 


rr. 1 


Hiſtory of the moſt learned men who flouriſhed in Britain, from A. D. 
1066, to A. D. 1216. | 


Hough the circle of the ſciences was enlarged, and learning 

was cultivated with greater aſſiduity in this than in the 
former period; yet this was chiefly, or rather almoſt only by the 
clergy. The great body of the people, and even the far greateſt 
part of the nobility, ſtill continued illiterate, or had but a very 
ſlight acquaintance with letters. Of this, if it were neceſſary, 
many proofs might be produced; but the following one, it is 
preſumed, will be ſufficient. After the flight of Archbiſhop Bec- 
ket out of England, A. D. 1164, Henry II. ſent a moſt ſplendid 
embaſly to the Pope, conſiſting of one Archbiſhop, four Biſhops, 
three of his own chaplains, the Earl of Arundel, and other three 
of the greateſt barons of the kingdom. When theſe ambaſſadors 
were admitted to an audience, and four of the prelates had 
harangued the Pope and Cardinals in Latin, the Earl of Arundel 
ſtood up, and made a ſpeech in Engliſh, which he began in this 
manner. We who are 1lliterate laymen do not underſtand one 
word of what the biſhops have ſaid to your Holineſs *.“ We 
may be almoſt certain, that if Henry, who was a learned prince, 
could have found men of learning amongſt his nobility, he 


Vita 8. Thomæ, I. 2. c. 9. p. 74. 


would 
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| would have ſent them on this embaſſy. The truth is, that 
the general ignorance of the laity of all ranks was ſo well known, 


that the hiſtorians of this period frequently diſtinguiſh the clergy 


from the laity, by calling the former literati, and the latter /aic: *, 


Our readers therefore need not be ſurpriſed to find, that all the 
learned men mentioned in this ſection belonged either to the ſe- 
cular or regular clergy. OY 

The laws of general hiſtory, and the limits of this work, will 
admit only of a very brief account of a few who were moſt emi- 
nent for their learning in every period, 
 Ingulph, Abbot of Croyland, and author of the hiſtory of that 
abbey, was born in London about A. D. 1030. He received the 
firſt part of his education at Weſtminſter ; and when he viſited his 
father, who belonged to the court of Edward the Confeſlor, he 
was ſo fortunate as to engage the attention of Queen Edgitha. 
That amiable and learned princeſs took a pleaſure in examining 
our young ſcholar on his progreſs in grammar, and in diſputing 
with him in logic ; nor did ſhe ever diſmiſs him without ſome 
preſent as a mark of her approbation f. From Weſtminſter he 
went to Oxford, where he applied to the ſtudy of rhetoric, and of 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, in which he made greater proficiency 
than many of his contemporaries . When he was about twenty- 


one years of age, he was introduced to William Duke of Normandy, 


(who viſited the court of England, A. D. 1051), and made him- 
ſelf ſo agreeable to that prince, that he appointed him his ſecre- 
| tary, and carried him with him into his own dominions. In a 
little time he became the prime favourite of his prince, and the 
diſpenſer of all preferments, humbling ſome and exalting o- 
thers at his pleaſure - in which difficult ſtation, he confeſſeth, he 
did not behave with a proper degree of modeſty and prudence ||. 


® Tngulphi hiſt, edit. Oxon. p. 102. 
f Ingulph. hiſt, edit. Oxon, I. 1. p. 62. Tanner Bibliothec. p. 429. 
＋ Ingulph. hiſt, p. 73. | | Id. ibid. 
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This excited the envy and hatred of many of the courtiers ; to a- 
void the effects of which, he obtained leave from the Duke to go. 
in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, which was then become faſhion- 


able. With a company of thirty horſemen he joined Sigfrid Duke 


of Mentz, who, with many German nobles, biſhops, clergy, 


and others, was preparing for a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. When 
they were all united, they formed a company of no fewer than 


ſeven thouſand fpilgrims, In their way they ſpent ſome time at 
Conſtantinople, performing their devotions in the ſeveral churches, 
In their paſſage through Lycia, they were attacked by a tribe of 
Arabs, who killed and wounded many of them, and plundered 
them of a prodigious maſs of money. Thoſe who eſcaped from 
this diſaſter, at length reached Jeruſalem, viſited all the holy places, 
and bedewed the ruins of many churches with their tears, giving 
money for their reparation. They intended to have bathed in 
Jordan, but being prevented. by the roving Arabs, they embark- 
ed on board a Genoeſe fleet at Joppa, and landed at Brunduſium, 
from whence they travelled through Apulia to Rome. Having 
gone through a long courſe of devotions in this city, at the ſeveral 
places diſtinguiſhed for their ſanctity, they ſeparated, and every 
one made the beſt of his way into his own country, When In- 


gulph and his company reached Normandy, they were reduced to 


twenty half- ſtarved wretches, without money, cloaths, or horſes, 
A faithful picture of the fooliſh diſaſterous journeys into the Holy 


Land, fo common in thoſe times. Ingulph was now ſo much 


diſguſted with the world, that he reſolved to. forſake it, and be- 
came a monk in the abbey of Fontenelle in Normandy ; in which, 


after ſome years, he was advanced to the office of prior, When 


his old maſter was preparing for his expedition into England, 
A. D. 1066, he was ſent by his abbot, with one hundred marks 


in money, and twelve young men, nobly mounted and completely 


armed, as a preſent from their abbey. Ingulph having found 2 
tavourable opportunity, preſented his men and money to his 


5 prince, 
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prince, who received him very graciouſly; ſome part of the for- 
mer affection for him reviving in his boſom. In conſequence of 
this he raiſed him to the government of the rich abbey of Croy- 
land in Lincolnſhire, A. D. 1076, in which he ſpent the laſt thir- 
ty-four years of his life, governing that ſociety with great pru- 
dence, and protecting their poſſeſſions from the rapacity of the 
neighbouring barons by the favour of his royal maſter. The lo- 
vers of Engliſh hiſtory and antiquities, are much indebted to this 
learned Abbot for his excellent hiſtory of the abbey of Croyland, 
from its foundation, A. D. 664, to A. D. 1091, into which he | 
hath introduced much of the general hiſtory of the kingdom, | 1 
with a variety of curious anecdotes that are no where elſe to be | 
found *. Ingulph died of the gout, at his abbey, 1ſt December, 
A. D. 1109, in the ſeventy-ninth year of his age f. | 
Lanfranc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born at Pavia, A. D. Lanfranc,” 
1005, where he was educated in grammar and logic . After the 
death of his father, he ſpent ſome years in the ſtudy of Rhetoric 
and Civil law, at Bolognia; from whence he returned to his na- 
tive city, and commenced an advocate in the courts of law ||. 
Thinking this too narrow a ſphere, he removed into France, and 
opened a ſchool at Avranche, which was ſoon crouded with ſtu- 
dents of high rank *. In a journey to Roane, he had the miſ- 
fortune to be robbed, and left bound in a wood, where he was 
found next morning by ſome peaſants, who carried him, almoſt 
dead, to the abbey of Bec. Here he was treated with ſo much 
tenderneſs, that when he recovered, he became a monk in that 
abbey, A. D. 1041 ff. At the end of three years he was choſen 
prior of his convent, and opened a ſchool, which in a little time 
became very famous, and was frequented by ſtudents from all 


* Vide Hiſt, Ingulph. a Savilio, edit. London 1594, Oxon. 1684. 

Ee t Continuat. hiſt. Croyland, p. 112. 1 Mabil, act. tom. 9. p. 6 59. 

I , Id. ibid, p. 360. ** Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom, 8, p. 261. 
1 Du Pin, eccleſ, hiſt, cent. 11. c. 3. Gervas apud X. ſcript, col, 1652, | 
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parts of Europe *. Amongſt others, ſome of the ſcholars of Be- 
renger, Archdeacon of Angers, and maſter of the academy of 
Tours, left that ſchoo}, and went to ſtudy at the abbey of Bec. 
| This, it is ſaid, excited the envy of Berenger, and pave riſe to 
that long and violent controverſy between him and Lanfranc, on 
the ſubject of the euchariſt, which made a mighty noiſe in the 
church T. When our author reſided in the abbey of Bec, his li- 
terary fame procured him the favour of his ſovereign, William 
Duke of Normandy, who made him one of his counſelors, em- 
ployed him in an important embaſly to the Pope, and appointed 
bim, A. D. 1062, abbot of his newly- erected monaſtery of St 
Stephens, at Caen 4. Here he eſtabliſhed a new academy, which 
became no leſs famous than his former one at Bec. When the ſee 
of Canterbury became vacant by the depoſition of Stigand, the 
Conqueror procured his election to that ſee, Auguſt 15th, A. D. 
1070, and with ſome difficulty prevailed upon him to accept of 
that high ſtation ||. He proved a great benefactor to the church 
of Canterbury, by aſſerting its right to the primacy of England, 
— by recovering many of its polleſſions,— and by rebuilding the 
cathedral **, Heenjoyed a high degree of the favour of William I.; 
and had the chief direction of all afſairs, both in church and 
| Rate, under William II. to the time of his death, which happen- 
ed, May 28th, A. D. 1089, in the eighty-fourth year of his age . 
Several of our ancient hiſtorians who were almoſt his contempo- 
raries, ſpeak in very advantageous terms of the genius and eru- 
dition of Lanfranc; and ſome of them who were perſonally ac- 
_ quainted with him, repreſent him as the moſt learned man of the 
age in which he flouriſhed 44. His writings conſiſt of Commen- 


* Hiſtoire Iiteraĩre de la France, tom. 8. p. 262. + Id. ibid. p. 263. 
4 1d. ibid. p. 263. | Eadmer. hit. novel. I. 1. p. 6. : 
Id. ibid. p. 7. Gervas, col. 1653, 1292. J. Bromt. Ibid. col, 970.—972. 

4+ Id. ibid. col. 986. Gervas, p. 1655. | 

It Anglia Sacra, tom, 2. p. 223. n. Eadmeri, hiſt. p. 6. W. Malmſ. I. 3. p. 61. col. 2. 
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taries on St Paul's epiſtles, Sermons on various ſubjects, Letters, 
and his famous treatiſe on the Euchariſt againſt Berenger, in which 
he employed all his abilities in ſupport of that opinion, which 


had been broached by Paſchaſius Radbertus, in the gloom of the 
ninth century, had been gradually gaining ground among the 
clergy through the tenth and eleventh, and terminated in tran- 


ſubſtantiation towards the end of the twelfth . This treatiſe 
| hath rendered Lanfranc a prodigious favourite with the literary 
hiſtorians of the church of Rome, who load him with the moſt 


extravagant and laviſh praiſes f. 
Anſelm, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the diſciple and ſucceſſor 


of Lanfranc, was born at Aouſt in Piedmont, A. D. 1034, of 


noble and pious parents, who were at great pains to give him a 
good education T. Having loſt his mother Ermengarda when he 
was about ſeventeen years of age, he abandoned his'ſtudies, and 
indulged his youthful paſſions to ſuch a degree, that his father 


refuſed to ſee him, or admit him into his houſe; on which he 


left his native country and travelled into France. After ſome time, 

attracted by the fame of Lanfranc, he ſettled at the abbey of Bec, 
and proſecuted his ſtudies with ſo mach ardour under that great 
maſter, that he excelled all his fellow- ſtudents in learning l. Ha- 
ving become a monk in that abbey, A. D. 1060, he was choſen, 
three years after, to ſucceed Lanfranc, both as prior, and teacher 
of the ſciences ; ; in both which ſtations he aquitted himſelf fo 
much to the ſatisfaction of the ſociety, that he was unanimouſly 
elected abbor, on the firſt vacancy, A. D. 1078 * The abbey of 
Bec had ſeveral eſtates in England, which obliged our abbot ſome- 


. to viſit this kingdom; and in theſe viſits he gained the 


* Opera Lanſran. a D'Acher. edit. Paris, 1648. Du Pin, eccleſ. hiſt, cent. 9. c. 7. 


Opera P. Bleſenſ. p. 219. col. 1. p. 644+ col. 1. 
+ Hiſtoire literaire de la France, 1. 8. p. 260,—20g, 4 Anſelmi vita, 12 I, p. 2. 
} Ibid. p. 3. bid. p. 9. 
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friendſhip of ſome of the greateſt men. He happened to be here, 
A. D. 1193, when William II. in a fit of ſickneſs, was prevailed 
upon to fill the ſee of Canterbury, which he had kept four years 


vacant, and nominated him to that high office. After a long and 


obſtinate oppoſition to his own advancement, in which ſome per- 
ſons _— his ſincerity, he was conſecrated, December 4th, 
A. D. 1093 *. The quarrels of this prelate with William II. and 
afterwards with Henry I. about inveſtitures, have been already 


mentioned +. Theſe obliged him to ſpend much of his time on 
the continent, and rendered his pontificate uncomfortable to him- 


felf, and hurtful to the kingdom. After a tedious indiſpoſition, 
he expired, at nnn April 21ſt, A. D. 1109, in the ſixty- 
ſixth year of his age . Anſelm was one of the moſt voluminous 
writers of the age in which he flouriſhed, as any one may be con- 
vinced, by peruſing the catalogue of his works in the books quo- 
ted below ||. He excelled chiefly in logics and metaphyſics, and 


the application of them to theological ſubjects; which made him 


to be conſidered as one of the fathers of ſcholaſtic divinity. 
Fadmerus, the faithful friend and hiſtorian of Archbiſhop An- 
ſelm, was an Engliſhman ; but his parents, and the particular 
time and place of his nativity, are not known, He received a 
learned education, and very early diſcovered a taſte fer hiſtory, 
by recording every remarkable event that came to his know- 
ledge **. Being a monk in the cathedral of Canterbury, he had 
the happineſs to become the boſom-friend and inſeparable compa- 
nion of two archbiſhops of that ſee, St Anſelm, and his ſucceſſor 
Ralph. To the former of theſe he was appointed fpiritual direc- 
tor by the Pope ; and that prelate would do nothing without his 
permiſhon FF. His election to the ſee of St Andrews, in Scotland, 


* Eadmer. hiſt. p. 16.— 21. + See chap. 2. p. 209. &c. } Eadmer. p. 102. 
| Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 416. *. Tanner, p. 44. 45. 46. 

** Eadmer. hiſt. Novor. p 50. | 1 4 

4+ W. Malamſ. de geſt. Pontif, Angl. I. x. p. 130. 
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and its conſequences, have been already mentioned &. But Ead- 
merus 15 moſt worthy of the grateful remembrance of poſterity for 
his hiſtorical works, particularly for his excellent hiſtory of the 
affairs of England in his own time, from A. D. 1066, to A. D. 
1122; in which he hath inſerted many original papers, and pre- 
ſerved many important facts, that are no where elſe to be found f. 
This work hath been highly commended, both by ancient and 
modern writers, for its authenticity, as well as for regularity of 
compoſition and purity of ſtyle }. It is indeed more free from. 
tegendary tales, than any other work of this period ; and it is im- 
poſſible to peruſe it with attention, without conceiving a favourable 
opinion of the learning, good ſenſe, ſincerity, and candour of its 
author. 
Turgot, a contemporary of Eadmerus, was an Anglo-Saxon, 

of a good family in Lincolnſhire, and received a learned educa- 
tion. When he was a young man, he was delivered by the peo- 


ple of Lindſey, as one of their hoſtages, to William the Conque- 
ror, and confined in the caſtle of Lincoln ||, From thence he 
made his eſcape into Norway, and reſided ſeveral years in the court 


of King Olave, by whom he was much careſſed and enriched: 


Returning to his native country, he was {hipwrecked on the coaſt 
of Northumberland, by which he loſt all his money and effects, | 
eſcaping death with great difficulty, He travelled to Durham 3 


and applying to Walcher, Biſhop of that ſee, declared his reſolu- 
tion to forſake the world, and become a monk; in which he was 
encouraged by that pious prelate, who committed him to the 


care of Aldwine, the firſt prior of Durham. Being admitted 


into that priory, he recommended himſelf ſo much to the whole 
fociety, by his learning, piety, prudence, and other virtues, that, 


* See chap. 2. p. 236. 
+ Eadmer. hiſt. Novar. a Selden. edit. London, A. D. 1623. 


tf W. Malmſ. Leland. Cave Nicolſon. Salden. &c. 
Simeon Dunelm. hiſt, apud X. ſcript. col. 206. 207. 
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on the death of Aldwine, A. D. 1087, he was unanimouſly cho- 
ſen prior, and not long after was appointed by the Biſhop arch- 


deacon of his dioceſs *. In the faithful diſcharge of the duties 


of theſe two offices, he ſpent the ſucceeding twenty years of his 
life, ſometimes reſiding in the priory, and at other times viſiting 


the dioceſs, and preaching in different places. Some of his lei- 


ſure-hours he employed in collecting and writing the hiſtory of 
the church of Durham or Northumberland, from A. D. 635, to 
A. D. 1096, in four books T. But not having publiſhed this 


work, or made many tranſcripts of it, according to the cuſtom 


of thoſe times, it fell into the hands of Simeon, precentor of the 
church of Durham, who publiſhed it under his own name, ex- 


punging only a few paſſages that would have diſcovered its real 


author. This curious fact 1s demonſtrated by the learned Mr Sel- 
den, in his preface to the ten ancient hiſtorians, publiſhed by Sir 
Roger Twyſden ; and ſhows that literary fame was even then an 
object of ambition 4. The promotion of Turgot to the ſee of St 
Andrews, in Scotland, A. D. 1107, and his death, at Durham, 
A. D. 1115, have been already recorded ||. Turgot compoſed ſe- 
veral other works, particularly the lives of Malcolm Canmore, 


King of Scotland, and of his pious conſort Queen Margaret, 


from which John Fordun hath quoted ſeveral facts * 


Robert White (in Latin Robertus Pullus) was born in England 


towards the end of the eleventh century; and having received a 


learned education in his own country, he went, as was uſual in 


thoſe times, to the univerſity of Paris for his further improve- 
ment Tf. Here he continued ſeveral years, and acquired a ſhi- 
ning reputation by his learned lectures in philoſophy and theolo- 


gy, which were attended by crouded audiences. He was invited 


Id. ibid. col. 53. 54. „ I. ibid. cal. 2... 

+ Prefat. X. ſcript. poſt Bedam, p. 4. ' | See chap. 2. p. 235. 
* Fordun. Scotichron. I. 5. c. 14. 15. 16. 18. 19. 20. 21. 8 

+} Simeon Dunelm. continuat. apud X. ſcript. col. 275. 
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by Aſceline, Biſhop of Rocheſter, A. D. 1136, to return into his 


own country, where his labours were much wanted for the revi- 


val of learning; and no leſs earneſtly preſſed by the famous St 


Bernard to continue at Paris, where he did ſo much good *, But 
he complied with the invitation of the Biſhop, who had appoint- 
ed him his archdeacon ; and read lectures on the ſcriptures at Ox- 
ford five years, which attracted prodigious numbers of ſtudents 
to that univerſity f. Being of a ſtudious unambitious diſpoſition, 
he declined a biſhopric that was offered him by Henry I. T. At 
length he became ſo famous, that he was called to Rome, A. D. 
1143, by Celeſtine II. appointed a cardinal by Lucius II. and 
made chancellor of the Holy See by Eugenius III.; and was e- 


ſteemed the moſt learned of all the college of cardinals ||. He is 


believed to have died about A. D. 1150. He compoſed many 
theological works ; but none of them have been printed, except 
his book of ſentences, which is a body of ſcholaſtic divinity, 
written in a better ſtyle, and with greater perſ; AN than was 
common in thoſe times **. 

Nicolas Breakſpear, the only Engliſhman who ever ſat in St 
Peter's chair, was born near St Albans, and in his youth per- 
formed the meaneſt menial offices about the abbey of that place, 
in which his father was a monk Tf. Being rejected, for want of 
learning, by the Abbot, when he deſired to become a monk, and 
reproached by his father for his indolence, he left England, and 
went to Paris, where he applied to ſtudy with the greateſt ar- 
dour 4. From Paris he travelled into Provence, and was admit- 
ted a monk in the abbey of St Rufus, where he ſtill continued to 
proſecute his ſtudies, and recommended himſelf fo effectually, 


* Bulzi hiſt. univerſ. Paris, tom. 2. p. 153. 

+ A. Wood, hiſt. univerſ. Oxon. p. 49. | 

} Simeon Dunelm. col. 275. [| Bulzi hiſt, univerſ. Pariſien, tom. 2. p. 244, 
* Du Pin. hiſt. cent. 12. chap. 15. 

++ M. Paris, hiſt, Abbat, St Albani, p. 42. col. 2. 

14 Id. ibid. W. Neubrigens 1. 2. c. 6. 
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that, on the firſt vacancy he was choſen abbot. The monks, 
however, ſoon became weary of the government of a foreigner, 
and made bitter complaints againſt their new abbot to Pope Eu- 
genius III. This proved a very fortunate event to our country- : 
man. For the Pope was ſo much pleaſed with the learning and 
eloquence he diſplayed in his own defence, that he thought him 
worthy of a higher ſtation in the church, made him Bithop of 
Alba, A. D. 1146, and a cardinal . Not long after he was ſent 


as Papal legate into Denmark and Norway; and acquitted himſelf 


ſo well in that ſtation, that a vacancy happening in the Papal 
throne about the time of his return to Rome, he was unani- 
moully choſen Pope in November 1154, and took the name of 
Adrian IV. T. Henry II. pleaſed with the elevation of one who 


had been his ſubject, ſent three biſhops and the abbot of St Al- 


bans, to congratulate the new Pope on his election F. The am- 
baſſadors met with a moſt gracious reception, and obtained from 
his Holineſs every favour the King of England defired, par- 


ticularly a grant of the kingdom of ireland, in which grant the 


high pretenſion to the property of all the iſlands in the fea was. 


ed J. A proof, that though Adrian's origin was low, his 


ſpirit and his claims were as high as any of his predeceſſors. 
But this pontiff ſoon found the vanity of ambition even when it is 
moſt ſucceſsful ; for his pontificate, which laſted only four 
years and ten months, was one continued ſcene of diſquiet and 
trouble; and, if we may believe ſome writers, his death was. 
violent, A. D. 1159 **. Though Adrian was a man of genius 
and learning, none of his works have been publiſhed, except his 
letters. - | 
England produced a great number of hiſtorians in the twelfth 
century, and it may not be 1mproper to give a very brief account 


* Id. ibid. + Platina io vit. Adrian IV. W. Neubrigens, I. 2. c. 6. 
+ M. Paris vit. Abbat St Albani, p. 46. | Rymeri Fed. t. 1. p. 15. 
* Baron, Annal. tom. 12. an. 1154, M. Paris, vita Abbat. p. 48. 
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of the moſt conſiderable of them, without interruption, though 
it ſhould make us depart a little from the exact order of time. 
William of Malmſbury, who is well entitled to ſtand. at the 
head of our hiſtorians of the twelfth century, was born in So- 
merſetſhire, and, on that account, is ſometimes called William 
Somerſet, When he was but a child, (as he himſelf acquaints us), 
he diſcovered a fondneſs for learning, which was encouraged by 
his parents, and increaſed with his years *, © applied (ſays he) 
to the ſtudy of ſeveral ſciences, but not with equal diligence; 
« ] went through a courſe of logic, but proſecuted it no fur- 
% ther; with phyſic, or the art of curing diſeaſes and preſer- 
ny ving health, I was at more pains; for ethics, which lead to a 
“ good and happy life, I had ſtill a higher veneration; but hi- 
e ſtory, which is equally pleaſant and profitable, was my fa- 
e yourite ſtudy. Having, at my own expence, procured the 
copies of ſome foreign hiſtories, I then, at my leiſure, be- 
„gan to enquire into the memorable tranſactions of my own 
country; and not finding any ſatisfactory hiſtory of them al- 
ready written, I refolved to write one, not to diſplay my learn- 
ing, which is no great matter, but to bring things to light 
that are covered with the rubbiſh of antiquity f.“ This de- 
ſign he executed with great ability and diligence, by writing a 
general hiſtory of England in five books, from the arrival of the 
Saxons, A. D. 449, to the 26th of Henry I. A. D. 1126; and a 
modern hiſtory in two books, from that year to the eſcape of . 
the Empreſs Maud out of Oxford, A. D. 1143; with a church- 
hiſtory of England in four books . In all theſe hiſtorical works, 
(which are written in a Latin ſtyle more pure than that of any of 
his contemporaries), he diſcovers great diligence, much good 
ſenſe, and a facred regard to truth, accompanied with uncom- 
mon modeſty, ** 1 do not (ſays he) ſet a very high value on the 


W. Malmſ. WIRES 1 11. p. 19. ; + Id. ibid. 
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„ applauſe of my contemporaries, wlich I hardly expect; but 1 
hope, that when both favour and malevolence are dead, I ſhall 
obtain from poſterity the character of an induſtrious, though 
not of an eloquent hiſtorian *.“ This excellent perſon, to whom 
all the lovers of Engliſh hiſtory are fo much indebted, ſpent his 
life in the humble ſtation of a monk and library-keeper in the 
Abbey of Malmſbury, where he died, A. D. 1143 . 

Simeon of Simeon of Durham, the contemporary of William of Malmſ- 

Durham, &c. bury, merits a place among the hiſtorians and antiquaries of this 
period, for the great pains he took in collecting the monuments 
of our hiſtory, eſpecially in the north of England, after they had 
been ſcattered by the Danes in their devaſtations of that country ]. 
From theſe he compoſed a hiſtory of the Kings of England, from 
A. D. 616, to A. D. 1130, with ſome ſmaller hiſtorical pieces . 
Simeon both ſtudied and taught the ſciences, and particularly the 
mathematics, at Oxford, and became precentor of the church of 
Durham, where he died, probably ſoon after the concluſion of 

his hiſtory, which was continued by John, Prior of Hexham, to 
A. D. 1156 *. Richard, who ſucceeded John in the goverment 
of the priory of Hexham, wrote the hiſtory of the biſhops of 
that church, and of four years of the reign of King Stephen, 
from A. D. 1135, to A. D. 1139 ff. 

Ailredus. Ailred, Abbot of Reveſpy 1 in Lincolnſhire, v was born of noble 
parents, and educated in the court of David King of Scots, with 
his ſon Prince Henry, who was one of the moſt ſtudious, as well 
as one of the braveſt princes of his age. After the death of Hen- 
ry, Ailred retired into the abbey of Reveſby ; and became ſo 
famous for his piety and learning, that he might have attained 
to the higheſt dignities of the church, if he had not modeſtly 


Prolog. ad. lib, r. ＋ Cave hifi. literaire, p- 661. | 
+ Leland de ſcript. Brit. tom. 7. p. 189, | Apud & ſeript. p. 67.— 256. 
* Ibid. p. 257. 282. Ft Ibid. p. 286.— 330. 
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declined them, and contented himſelf with the government of his 
own abbey, where he died, A. D. 1166 *. He left behind him 
many monuments of his piety and learning, beſides his hiſtorical 
works, for which he is introduced in this place f. Several of his 
theological treatiſes are printed among the works of his friend St 
Bernard, and his hiſtorical pieces in the collection of the ten an- 


cient hiſtorians publiſhed by Sir Roger Twyſden, London, A. D. 


1652. | 
— of Huntington was the ſon of one Nicolas, a mar- 
ried prieſt, and was born about the beginning of the twelfth 
century, or end of the eleventh. For he acquaints us, that 
he was made an archdeacon by Robert Bloet Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, who died A. D. 1123 4. He was educated by Albinus 
of Anjou, a learned canon of the church of Lincoln, and in 
his youth diſcovered a great taſte for poetry, by writing 
eight books of epigrams, as many of love-verſes, with three 
long didactic poems, one of herbs, another of ſpices, and a third 


of precious ſtones ||. In his more advanced years he applied 


to the ſtudy of hiſtory; and at the requeſt of Alexander Biſhop 
of Lincoln, who was his great friend and patron, he compoſed a 
general hiſtory of England, from the earlieſt accounts, to the 
death of King Stephen, A. D. 1154, in eight books **. In the 

dedication of this work to Biſhop Alexander, he tells us, that in 
the ancient part of his hiſtory he had followed venerable Bede, 
adding a few things from ſome other writers; that he had com- 
piled the ſequel from ſeveral chronicles he had found in different 
libraries, and from what he had heard and ſeen Ff. Towards the 
concluſion of this work, he very honeſtly acknowledges, that it 
was only an abridgement ; and that to compoſe a complete hiſtory 


* Biographia Britan. vol. 1. p. 2. X ſcript. p. 339. — 442. 

1 Anglia Sacra, tom. 2. p. 695, || Leland de ſcript. Britan. tom. 1. p. 197. 

** Vide Rerum Anglicarum ſeriptores poſt Bedam a Hen. Savile, edit. London, 
A.D. 1596. p. 169, — 228. ++ Id. ibid. p. 169. 
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of England, many more books were neceſlary than he could pro- 
cure *, Mr Wharton hath publiſhed a long letter of this au- 
thor to his friend Walter, Abbot of Ramſay, on the contempt of 
the world, which contains many curious anecdotes of the kings, 
nobles, prelates, and other great men, who were bis contempo- 
raries f. 

Roger de Nele was born in Yorkſhire, moſt probably at 
the town of that name, now called Hoden, ſome time in the 
reign of Henry I. After he had received the firſt parts of educa- 
tion in his native county, he ſtudied the Civil and Canon law, 
which were then become the moſt faſhionable and lucrative 
branches of learning J. He became domeſtic chaplain to Hen- 
ry II. who employed him to tranſact ſeveral eccleſiaſtical affairs; in 
which he acquitted himſelf with honour. But his moſt merito- 
rious work was, his annals of England, from A. D. 731, when 
Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ends, to A. D. 1202 ||. This work, 
which 1s one of the moſt voluminous of our ancient hiſtories, is 
more valuable for the ſincerity with which it is written, and the 
great variety of facts which it contains, than for the beauty of its 
ſtyle, or the regularity of its arrangement. 

William Little, who is better known by his Latin name, Cu- 
lielmus Neubrigenſis, was born at Bridlington in Yorkſhire, A, D. 
1136, and educated in the abbey of Newborough in the ſame 
county, where he became a monk **, In his advanced years he 
compoſed a hiſtory of England in five books, from the Norman 
conqueſt, to A. D. 1197, which, for veracity, regularity of diſ- 
poſition, and purity of language, is one of the moſt valuable 
productions of this period. In his preface to this work, he made 


„ Id. ibid. p. 228. | = Anglia me tom. 2. p. 694. —702. 
t Leland de ſcript. Brit. J. 1. p. 229. 
|| Vid. Rerum Anglicar. a Savileo edit. p. 230.—471. 
„ Hiſtoria G. Neubrigen. a T. Hearn. edit. Oxon. hes” I. 1. e. 15. p. 53. Ibid. in 
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ſome very ſevere ſtrictures on Geoffrey of Monmouth's Britiſh hi- 
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| ſtory, which have drawn upon him the diſpleaſure of ſeveral an- 


cient Britons, though it cannot be denied that his ſtrictures were 


in general well founded, and diſcover a degree of n diſcern- 
ment that was not very common in thoſe times. 

Gervaſe of Canterbury, a monk of the monaſtery of Chriſt's 
church in that city, was one of the moſt voluminous hiſtorians 
of this period. His chronicle of the kings of England, from 
A. D. 1122 to A. D. 1200, and his hiſtory of the archbiſhops of 

Canterbury, from St Auguſtine, to Archbiſhop Hubert, who died 
A. D. 1205, are his two moſt conſiderable performances of this 
kind, and are publiſhed, together with his ſmaller pieces, in the 
collection quoted below *. A ſtrict attention to chronology in 


the diſpoſition of his materials, is one of the chief excellencies of 


this hiſtorian. 
Ralph de Diceto, Archdeacon of London, was the contempo- 


rary of Gervaſe, and compoſed alſo two hiſtorical works, intitled, 
Abbrewviationes chronicorum, and Imagines hiſtoriarum, which are pu- 
bliſhed in the ſame collection f. 

Benedict, Abbot of Peterborough, was educated at Oxford, be- 
came a monk in the monaſtery of Chriſt's church, in Canter- 
bury, and ſome time after was choſen prior by the members 
of that ſociety. Though he had been a great admirer of 
Archbiſhop ,Becket, and wrote a life of that prelate, he was ſo 
much eſteemed by Henry II. that by the influence of that prince 


he was elected Abbot of Peterborough, A. D. 1177 f. He aſſiſt- 


ed at the coronation of Richard I. A. D. 1189, and was advanced 
to be keeper of the great ſeal, A. D. 1191 ||. But he did not long 
enjoy this high dignity, as he died on Michaelmas day, A.D. 


* Hiſt. Anglican, ſcript, X. a R, Twilden, edit. London, 1652, col. 1290.— 1683. 
+ 14. ibid. col. 429.—7 10. 

Benedictus Abbas a T. Hearn. edit. Oxon. 1735, tom. 1, p. 210. 

Id. ibid. p. 556. 714. 
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1193 *. Beſides his life of Archbiſhop Becket, he compoſed a 
hiſtory of Henry II. and Richard I. from A. D. 1170 to A. D. 
1192 ; which hath been much and juſtly eſteemed by many of 
our greateſt antiquaries, as containing one of the beſt accounts of 
the tranſactions of thoſe times. A beautiful edition of this work 
was publiſhed, at Oxford, in two volumes, by Mr Hearne, A. D. 
1735. My gratitude for the information I have received from 
the peruſal of the Engliſh hiſtorians of the twelfth century, who, 
in merit, as well as in number, are ſuperior to thoſe of any other 
nation of Europe, in that period, is in danger of making me for- 
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pa” the proportion that muſt be obſerved in the ſeveral parts of 


this work, or neglect thoſe who were the chief ornaments of their 
country in other branches of learning. 

John of Saliſbury was born at Old Sarum, from which he de- 
rived his name, about A. D. 1116. For, according to his own 
account, after he had gone through a courſe of education in Eng- 
land, he went to the univerſity of Paris, for his further improve- 
ment, A.D. 1136, at which time, it is probable, he was at leaſt 
twenty years of age . In this famous ſeat of learning he ſpent 


no fewer than twelve years, attending the lectures of the moſt ce- 


lebrated profeſſors of the ſeveral ſciences, particularly grammar, 
rhetoric, the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, and theology F. Ar his return 
into England he ſtudied the Civil law under Vacarius, who 


taught with great applauſe at Oxford, A. D. 1149 . By this 


long and ardent application to ſtudy, under the beſt maſters, he 


acquired a prodigious fund of knowledge, and became one of the 


moſt learned men of the age in which he flouriſhed. Embracing 


the monaſtic life at Canterbury, he was the boſom-friend and 


chief confident of two ſucceſſive archbiſhops of that ſee, Theo- 


®* Roberti Swaphami hiſt, Ceenob. Burgen, a Joſepho, Sparki edit, London. 1723, 


P. 103. 
+ J. Sariſburien. W I. 2. c. 10. p. 802. t Id. ibid. 
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bald and Thomas Becket *. To the laſt of theſe, while he was 


Chancellor of England, our author dedicated his famous work, 


De nugis curialium, et veſtigus philoſophorum, (of the fopperies of 


courtiers, and the footſteps of philoſophers), in an elegant Latin 
poem, containing ſome of the politeſt compliments to his patron. 
This work is indeed tbe moſt curious and valuable monument of 
the Engliſh literature of the twelfth century ; and it is impoſſible 
to peruſe it without admiring the virtue and good ſenſe, as well 
as the genius and erudition of its author f. His connection with 
Archbiſhop Becket involved him in many troubles ; and he was 
the very firſt perſon baniſhed out of England by Henry II. A. D. 
1164, for his attachment to that prelate 1. He continued almoſt 
ſeven years in exile, though he had the moſt inviting offers made 
him, not only of leave to return home, but alſo of the royal fa- 
vour and preferment, if he would abandon the party of the Arch- 
biſhop. But to this he never would conſent, declaring his reſo- 
ſolution to die in exile, rather than forſake his friend and patron 
in his adverſity ; though he was far from approving of his con- 
duct in every particular ||. His friendſhip for Becket was as ac- 
tive as it was ſteady, and prompted him to undertake no fewer 
than ten journeys into Italy, beſides many others into different 
parts of France, in negotiating his affairs “. At length he ob- 
tained permiſſion to return into England a little before the Arch- 
biſhop, A. D. 1171, and was a mournful ſpectator of the murder 
of his beloved friend and patron ff. In the time of his exile our 
author had gained the favour of many perſons of the higheſt rank, 
particularly of Pope Alexander III. of the King of France, and of 
the Archbiſhop of Sens, by whoſe intereſt he was elected Biſhop 


* Bulzi hiſt. univerſ. Pariſien. tom. 2. p. 751. | 

+ Vid. J. Sariſburien. Policraticon. ſive de nugis curialiam et veſtigiis philoſophorum 
lib. oct. Impreſſ. Lugduni Batavorum, 1639. | 

4 Epiſt. S. Thomæ, Cant. ep» 2. l. 1. P- 8. { Ibid. p. 1 37. 320. 
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of Chartres in that province, A. D. 1172 *. Having enjoyed this 
dignity almoſt ten years, he died A. D. 1182. John of Saliſbury 
compoſed many other works, beſides that already mentioned, par- 
ticularly a very learned defence of grammar, rhetoric, and logie, 
againſt one whom he calls Cornificius, which contains a moſt cy- 


rious account of the ſtate of theſe ſciences in this period +, A 


collection of his letters, conſiſting of above three hundred, with a 
life of Thomas Becket, were publiſhed at Paris, A. D. 1611. 
Peter of Blois (Petrus Bleſenſis) was born about A. D. 1129, 
at the city of Blois in France, from whence he derived his name. 
His parents, being opulent, gave him a learned education f. 
In his youth, when he ſtudied in the univerſity of Paris, he was 
exceſſively fond of poetry; and when he was a little further advan- 
ced in life, he became no leſs fond of rhetoric, to the ſtudy of 
which he applied with the greateſt ardour [. From Paris he re- 
moved to Bononia in Italy, to acquire the Civil and Canon law, 
in the knowledge of both which he very much excelled **, He 
appears from his writings to have cultivated medicine, and ſeveral 
branches of the mathematics, with no little care and ſucceſs f. 
The ſtudy of theology was the chief delight and buſineſs of his 
life, in which he ſpent the greateſt part of his time, and made the 
greateſt progreſs. But unfortunately it was that ſcholaſtic theolo- 
gy, which conſiſted in vain attempts to prove and explain the 
many abſurd opinions which then prevailed in the church, by the 
ſubtilties of Ariſtotehan logic 1. In attempting to explain in 


this manner the moſt abſurd of all opinions that ever exiſted a- 
mongſt mankind, he was the very firſt perſon who employed the 


famous word tran/ubſtantiation, which was ſoon after adopted by 
the church of Rome, and hath ever ſince made ſo great a noiſe ||. 


* Bulzi hiſt. univerſ. Pariſ. tom. 2. p. 394. 

+ Vid. J. Sariſburienſ. Metalog. lib. quart, impreſſ. Lugduni Batav. 1639. 
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Being appointed preceptor to William II. King of Sicily, A. D. 
1167, he obtained the cuſtody of the privy ſeal; and next to the 
Archbiſhop of Palermo, the prime miniſter, had the greateſt in- 
fluence in all affairs . But his power was not of long duration: 
for the Archbiſhop being baniſhed, A. D. 1168, our author ſoon 
after left the court of Sicily, and returned into France, He was 


not long, however, without a royal patron, being invited into 
England by Henry II. who employed him as his private ſecretary, 


made him Archdeacon of Bath, and gave him ſome other bene- 
fices T. When he had ſpent a few years at court, he conceived a 


diſguſt at that way of life, (of which he hath drawn a very unplea- 
ſing picture in one of his letters), and retired into the family of 


Richard Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who made him his chancellor 
about A. D. 1176 F. In this ſtation he continued to the death 
of the Archbiſhop, A. D. 118 3, enjoying the higheſt degree of fa- 
vour with that prelate, though he uſed much freedom in repro- 
ving him for his remiſſneſs in the government of the church ||. 
Our author remained in the ſame ſtation in the family of Arch- 
biſhop Baldwin, who ſucceeded Richard, acting both as his ſecretary 
and chancellor. He was alſo ſent by that prelate on an embaſſy 
to Rome, A. D. 1187, to plead his cauſe before Pope Urban III. 
in the famous controverſy between him and the monks of Can- 
terbury, about the church of Hackington *. After the depar- 
ture of his friend and patron Baldwin for the Holy Land, A. D. 
1190, our author was involved in various troubles in his old age, 
the cauſes of which are not diſtinctly known, and died about the 
end of the twelfth century, He appears from his works, which 
may be juſtly reckoned among the moſt valuable monuments of 
the age in which he flouriſhed, to have been a man of great in- 
tegrity and ſincere piety, as well as of a lively inventive genius, 
and uncommon erudition. His printed works conſiſt of 1 34 let- 
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of Chartres in that province, A. D. 1172 *, Having enjoyed this 
dignity almoſt ten years, he died A. D. 1182. John of Saliſbury 
compoſed many other works, beſides that already mentioned, par- 
ticularly a very learned defence of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
againſt one whom he calls Cornificius, which contains a moſt cy- 
rious account of the ſtate of theſe ſciences in this period +, A 
collection of his letters, conſiſting of above three hundred, with a 
life of Thomas Becket, were publiſhed at Paris, A. D. 1611. 

_ of peter of Blois (Petrus Bleſenſis) was born about A. D. 1120, 
at the city of Blois in France, from whence he derived his name. 
His parents, being opulent, gave him a learned education f. 
In his youth, when he ſtudied in the univerſity of Paris, he was 
exceſſively fond of poetry; and when he was a little further advan- 
ced in life, he became no leſs fond of rhetoric, to the ſtudy of 
which he applied with the greateſt ardour ||. From Paris he re- 
moved to Bononia in Italy, to acquire the Civil and Canon law, 
in the knowledge of both which he very much excelled **, He 
appears from his writings to have cultivated medicine, and ſeveral 
branches of the mathematics, with no little care and ſucceſs ff. 
The ſtudy of theology was the chief delight and buſineſs of his 

life, in which he ſpent the greateſt part of his time, and made the 
greateſt progreſs. But unfortunately it was that ſcholaſtic theolo- 
gy, which conſiſted in vain attempts to prove and explain the 
many abſurd opinions which then prevailed in the church, by the 
ſubtilties of Ariſtotehan logic FF. In attempting to explain in 
this manner the moſt abſurd of all opinions that ever exiſted a- 
mongſt mankind, he was the very firſt perſon who employed the 
famous word tran/ubſtantiution, which was ſoon after adopted by 
the church of Rome, and hath ever ſince made ſo great a noiſe |||. 
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Being appointed preceptor to William II. King of Sicily, A. D. 
1167, he obtained the cuſtody of the privy ſeal ; and next to the 
Archbiſhop of Palermo, the prime miniſter, had the greateſt in- 
fluence in all affairs . But his power was not of long duration: 

for the Archbiſhop being baniſhed, A. D. 1168, our author ſoon 
after left the court of Sicily, and returned into France, He was 
not long, however, without a royal patron, being invited into 
England by Henry II. who employed him as his private ſecretary, 
made him Archdeacon of Bath, and gave him ſome other bene- 
fices T. When he had ſpent a few years at court, he conceived a 
diſguſt at that way of life, (of which he hath drawn a very unplea- 


ſing picture in one of his letters), and retired into the family of 


Richard Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who made him his chancellor 
about A. D. 1176 f. In this ſtation he continued to the death 
of the Archbiſhop, A. D. 1183, enjoying the higheſt degree of fa- 
vour with that prelate, though he uſed much freedom in repro- 
ving him for his remiſſneſs in the government of the church |. 

Our author remained in the ſame ſtation in the family of Arch- 
biſhop Baldwin, who ſucceeded Richard, acting both as his ſecretary 
and chancellor. He was alſo ſent by that prelate on an embaſſy 


to Rome, A. D. 1187, to plead his cauſe before Pope Urban III. 
in the famous controverſy between him and the monks of Can- 


terbury, about the church of Hackington ** After the depar- 
ture of his friend and patron Baldwin for the Holy Land, A. D. 
1190, our author was involved in various troubles in his old age, 
the cauſes of which are not diſtinctly known, and died about the 
end of the twelfth century. He appears from his works, which 
may be juſtly reckoned among the moſt valuable monuments of 
the age in which he flouriſhed, to have been a man of great in- 

tegrity and ſincere piety, as well as of a lively inventive genius, 
and uncommon erudition. His printed works conſiſt of 1 34 let- 
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ters, which he collected together at the deſire of Henry II.; of 6; 


ſermons, delivered on various occaſions ; and of 17 tracts on dif. 


| ferent ſubjects . Of the quickneſs. of our author's invention, a 


very remarkable excl hath been already mentioned; and who. 
ever will give themſelves the trouble to peruſe his works, wil 
meet with many proofs of his erudition T. | 
Girald Barry, commonly called Giraldus Cambrenſis, i. e. Gi- 
rald of Wales, was born at the caſtle of Mainarper, near Pem- 
broke, A. D. 1146 4. By his mother he was deſcended from the 
Princes of South Wales; and his father, William Barry, was one 
of the chief men of that principality. Being a younger brother, 
and intended for the church, he was ſent to St David's, and edu- 


cated in the family of his uncle, who was biſhop of that ſee. He 


acknowledges, in his hiſtory of his own life and actions, that in 
his early youth he was too playful; but being ſeverely reproached 
for it by his preceptors, he became a very hard ſtudent, and 
greatly excelled all his ſchool- fellows in learning ||. When he was 
about twenty years of age, he was ſent, A. D. 1166, for his fur- 


ther improvement, to the univerſity of Paris; where he continued 


three years, and became, according to his own account, a moſt _ 
excellent rhetorician ; which rendered him very famous **, On 


his return into Britain, he entered into holy orders, and obtained 
ſeveral benefices both in England and Wales. Obſerving, with 
much concern, that his countrymen, the Welſh, were very back- 


ward in paying the tithes of wool and cheeſe, which he was a- 
fraid would involve them in eternal damnation, he applied to 
Richard Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and was appointed his legate 
in Wales for rectifying that diſorder, and for other purpoſes. He 
executed this commiſhon with great ſpirit, excommunicating all 


Vid. Opera. P. Bleſenſ Parifiis edit. A. D. 1667. 
+ See ſe, 1. of this chap. p. 390. 
+ Præfat. ad Ang, Sacr. tom. 2. p. 20. Ibid. p. 466. 
| Girald. Cambren, de rebus a ſe geſtis, I. 1. c. 2. apud Angl. Sacr. tom. 2. p· 467 
v# Id. ibid, 
2 without 
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without diſtinction, who refufed to ſave their ſouls, by ſurren- 
dering the tithes of their cheeſe and wool *. Not ſatisfied with 
enriching, he alſo attempted to reform the clergy, and dilated the 
Archdeacon of Brechin to the Archbiſhop, for the unpardonable 
crime of matrimony ; and the poor old man refuſing to put a- 
way his wife, was deprived of his archdeaconry ; which was be- 
ſtowed upon our zealous legate f. In diſcharging the duties of 
this new office, he acted with great vigour, which involved him 
in many quarrels ; but, if we may believe himſelf, he was always 
in the right, and always victorious. His uncle, the Biſhop of St 
David's, dying A. D. 1176, he was elected his ſucceſſor by the 
chapter: but this election having been made without the permiſ- 
ſion, and contrary to the inclination of Henry II. our author pru- 
dently declined to inſiſt upon it, and went again to Paris to proſe- 
cute his ſtudies, particularly in the Civil and Canon law, and 
theology T. He ſpeaks with great raptures of the prodigious 
fame he acquired by his eloquent declamations in the ſchools, and 
of the crouded audiences who attended them, who were at a loſs 
to know, whether the ſweetneſs of his voice, the beauty of his 
language, or the irreſiſtible force of his arguments, were moſt to 
be admired ||. Having ſpent about four years at Paris, he return- 
ed to St David's ; where he found every thing in confuſion ; and 
the Biſhop being expelled by the people, he was appointed admi- 
niſtrator by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and governed the di- 
oceſs in that capacity to A. D. 1184, when the Biſhop was reſto- 
red *. About the ſame time he was called to court by Henry II. 
appointed one of his chaplains, and ſent into Ireland A. D. 118 . 
with Prince John f. By this prince he was offered the united 
biſhoprics of Fernes and Leighlin; but declined them, and em- 


_ © Td, ibid. c. 3. p. 468. ＋ 19. ibid. c. 4. 5. 6. 
$ 1d, ibid. Jo 1. ©. 9. 16. H. La . 1. | 
1 Ibid. . 2. Co 1. 2. ** Ibid. E. 6. 7. Tt Ibid, C. 8. IC. 
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ployed his time in colleting materials for his Topography of Ire. 
land, and his Hiſtory of the conqueſt of that iſland. Having fi- 
niſhed his Topography, which conſiſted of three books, he pu- 
blithed it at Oxford, A. D. 1187, in the following manner, in 
three days. On the firſt day he read the firſt book to a great 
concourſe of people, and afterwards entertained all the poor of the 
town ; on the ſecond day he read the ſecond book, and entertain- 
ed all the doctors and chief ſcholars; and, on the third day, he 
read the third book, and entertained the younger ſcholars, ſol- 
diers, and burgelles *, © A moſt glorious ſpectacle ! (ſays he) 
© which revived the ancient times of the poets, and of which no 
„ example had been ſcen in England.” He attended Baldwin 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in his progreſs through Wales, A. D. 
1186, in preaching a croiſade for the recovery of the Holy Land; 
in which, he tells us, he was far more ſucceſsful than the Pri- 
mate; and particularly, that the people were prodigiouſly afſect- 
ed with his Latin ſermons, which they did not underſtand, melt- 
ing into tears, and coming in crouds to take the croſs |. Al- 
though Henry II. as our author aſſures us, entertained the high- 
eſt opinion of his virtues and abilities; yet he never would ad- 
vance him to any higher dignity in the church, on account of his. 
relation to the Princes and great men of Wales. But on the le 
ceſſion of Richard I. A. D. 1189, his proſpects of preferment be- 
came better: for he was ſent by that prince into Wales to pre- 
ſerve the peace of that country, and was even joined in commiſ- 


ſion with William Longchamp, Biſhop of Ely, as one of the re- 


zents of the kingdom 4. He did not, however, improve this fa- 
vourable opportunity; refuſing the biſhopric of Bangor, in A. D. 
1190, and that of Landaff, the year after, having fixed his heart 
on the ſee of St David's, the Biſhop of which was very old and 
infirm ||. In A. D. 1192, the ſtate of public affairs, and the 


bid. c. 16. + Ibid. c. 18. 1 Ibid. c. 21. p. 495. bid. c. 22. 24. 
courſe 
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courſe of intereſt at court, became ſo unfavourable to our author's 


views, that he determined to retire. At firſt he reſolved to return 
to Paris to proſecute his ſtudies; but meeting with ſome difficul- 
ties in this, he went to Lincoln, where William de Monte read 
lectures in theology with great applauſe . Here he ſpent about 
ſix years in the ſtudy of divinity, and in compoling ſeveral works. 
The ſee of St David's, which had long been the great object of 
his ambition, became vacant A. D. 1198, and brought him again 
upon the ſtage. He was unanimouſly elected by the chapter; 
but met with ſo powerful an adverſary in Hubert Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, (who oppoſed his promotion with great violence), 


that it involved him in a litigation, which laſted five years, coſt 
him three journies to Rome, at a great expence, and in which he 
was at laſt defeated, A. D. 1203 f. Soon after this he retired 
from the world, and ſpent the laſt ſeventeen years of his life in a 
ſtudious privacy, compoſing many books, of which we have a 
very correct catalogue in the work quoted below T; That Girald 
of Wales was a man of uncommon activity, genius, and learn- 


ing, is undeniable ; but theſe and his other good qualities were 
much tarniſhed by his inſufferable vanity, which muſt have been 


very offenſive to his contemporaries, as it 15 9 diſguſting to 
his readers. 

Many other men of genius and erndiczaw flouriſhed i in Britain 
in this period ; but, to give a full account of them, belongs ra- 
ther to the biographer than to the general hiſtorian. 


„ Thid. 1.3. c. 3. 
+ Ibid, I. 3. c. 4.— 19. 
} Biographia Britannica, vol. 1. p. 512. 
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6 K C T. III. 


Zliſtory of the chief Seminaries of Learning in Great Britain, from 
A. D. 1166, 7 A. D. 1216. 


NE cauſe of the improvements in the ſciences which took 
place in this period, was the increaſe of ſeminaries of learn- 
ing. Theſe may be divided into five claſſes, viz. 1. General ſtu- 
dies or univerſities ; 2. Epiſcopal or cathedral ſchools ; 3. Mona- 
ſtic or conventual ſchools; 4. The ſchools of cities and towns ; 
and, 5. The ſchools of the Jews. Of each of thele claſſes we ſhall 
give a brief account, 
That thoſe ſeats of learning which are now called unzverk tes, 


were anciently called /udzes, is well known ; as, the ſtudy of Ox- 


ford, the ſtudy of Paris, &c. . But about the end of the twelfth 
or beginning of the thirteenth century, the modern name ſeems 
generally to have prevailed, either becauſe all kinds of learning 
were taught in them, and ſtudents of all countries were welcome 


to them, or becauſe they were formed into legal communities, 


which, in the Latin of thoſe times, were called aniverſitates f. 


Of ſach univerſities there were e only two in Britain, Oxford and 


Cambridge. 
The ſtate of public affairs was ſo unſettled for a conſiderable 


time, both before and after the conqueſt, and the city of Oxford 
in particular ſuffered ſo much, firſt from the Danes, and after- 
wards from the Normans, that it could not be in a flouriſhing 
condition as a ſeat of learning 4. From Doomſday book we find, 


J. Bromt. Chron, col. 8 14. 
} Id. ibid. p. 42.—46 


t A. Wood, hiſt, univerſ. Oxon. p. 18. 


that, 
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that, A. D. 1086, there were no fewer than 522 ruinous or emp- 
ty houſes in Oxford, and only 243 inhabited. It hath been warmly 
agitated, whether the Conqueror's youngeſt ſon, afterwards Hen- 
ry I. was educated at Oxford or Cambridge, without ſatisfactory 
evidence on either fide . That he built a palace, and ſometimes 
reſided, in the firſt of theſe places, is better atteſted . It is alſo 
ſaid, that Robert White, of whom an account hath been already 
given, taught with great reputation at Oxford in the reign of 
that learned prince J. But this ſeat of the muſes was taken by 

ſtorm, and reduced to aſhes, A. D. 1141, by King Stephen; 
which diſperſed both teachers and ſcholars. In a little time, how- 
ever, they returned to their favourite reſidence ; which, before 
the end of that reign, became famous for the ſtudy of the Civil 
law ||. This univerſity became till more flouriſhing in the reign 
of Henry II. who was a learned prince, and a great patron of learn- 
ing; though a great part of the city, and ſeveral ſchools, or halls, 
were deſtroyed by an accidental fire, A. D. 1190 * Before that 
time the houſes and halls of Oxford had been built of wood, and 
covered with ſtraw ; but after this fire, many of them were built 


of ſtone, and covered with tiles or lead. As Richard I. had been - 
born at Oxford, he ſtill retained an affection for it, and granted 


it ſo many privileges, that, in his reign, it became a rival to the 


univerſity of Paris f. In the reign of King John, when the u- 


niverſity was in a proſperous ſtate, an unfortunate event happen- 
ed, A. D. 1209, which threatened it with deſtruction. A ſcho- 
lar, engaged in his diverſion, accidentally killed a woman, and 
made his eſcape, for fear of puniſhment, A prodigious mob, 
with the mayor of the city at their head, immediately aſſembled, 


and ſurrounded the hall to which the unfortunate ſcholar belonged; . 


and not finding him, ſeized and impriſoned other three, who were 


Id. ibid. p. 46. col. 2, J. Caius in antiq. Cantab. p. 97. 
＋ A. Wood. hiſt. univerſ. Oxon. p. 49. n bid. p. 52. 
Id. ibid, p. 57. ++ Bulzi. biſt, univer, Pariſien. tom. 2. p. 544. &c. 
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entirely innocent, and obanined an order from King John, who 
hated the clergy, to put them to death ; which was executed 
without delay. The greateſt part of the profeſſors and ſcholars, 


_ enraged at this act of cruelty and injuſtice, abandoned Oxford, 


to the number of three thouſand, and retired, ſome to Cambridge, 
ſome to Reading, and ſome to Maidſtone in Kent. They com- 


plained alſo to the Pope, and obtained a bull, laying the city un- 


der an interdict, and diſcharging all profeſſors from teaching in 
it. Their ſuperſtitious terrors and ſecular loſſes ſoon brought the 
people of Oxford to repent of the cruelty they had committed; and 
they ſent a deputation of their moſt reſpectable citizens to Nicolas 


Biſhop of Tuſculum, the Pope's legate, to make their ſubmiſſions, 


and promiſe obedience to all his commands. In conſequence of 
this, the Legate iſſued a bull, dated, at Ramſey, 26th June, A. D. 
1214, ſuſpending thoſe profeſſors who had not left Oxford, from 


teaching for three years; preſcribing the moſt humiliating pe- 


nances to the inhabitants, and ſtipulating many advantages for 
the members of the univerſity; and obliged the mayor, with fif- 
ty of the chief citizens, to take a ſolemn oath, in the name of all 


the reſt, that they would comply with every article in that bull, 


When all theſe preliminaries were ſettled, the profeſſors and ſcho- 
lars returned in ſuch multitudes, and were ſo joyfully received by 
the citizens, that the univerſity became more flouriſhing than it 
had ever been ; and at the concluſion of this period conſiſted of 


about four thouſand members *. | 
Cambridge ſuffered ſtill more than Oxford, both from 


the Danes before, and the Normans after the conqueſt; and 


ſeems to have been longer and more entirely deſerted as a 
ſeat of learning T. This appears from the following di- 
ſtinct account of its revival, given by a writer of undoubt- 
ed credit. Joffrid, Abbot of Croyland, A. D. 1109, ſent 


* Wood. hiſt, ant. univerſ, Oxon. p. 60. 61. 
+ J. Bromt, Chron. col. 887. 888. Chron. Saxon, p. 140. 
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to his manor of Cottenham, near Cambridge, Maſter Giſlebert, 
his fellow-monk, and profeſſor of theolog 2y, with three other 
monks who had followed him into England; who being ver 

well inſtructed in philoſophical theorems, and other 3 
ſciences, went every day to Cambridge; and having hired a cer- 
tain public barn, taught the ſciences openly, and in a little time 
collected a great concourſe of ſcholars. For in the very ſecond 
year after their arrival, the number of their ſcholars from the 
town and country increaſed ſo much, that there was no houſe 
barn, nor church, capable of containing them. For this = 
ſon they ſeparated into different parts of the town, and imita- 


ting the plan of Orleans, Brother Odo, a famous grammarian 


and ſatiriſt of thoſe times, read Grammar, according to the 
doctrine of Priſcian, and Remigius upon him, to the wy and 
younger ſtudents aſſigned to him, early in the morning, At 
one o'clock Brother Terricus, an acute ſophiſt, read Ariſtotle's 
Logics, according to the introductions and commentaries of 
Porphyry and Averrois, to thoſe who were further advanced. 
At three, Brother Wilham read lectures on Tully's Rhetoric and 
Quintilian's inſtitutions. . But Maſter Giilebert, being ignorant 


of the Engliſh, but very expert 1n the Latin and French langua- 


20 ! | J 1 
ges, preached in the feveral churches to the people on Sun 


days and holidays. 


attained to a very flouriſhing condition. The town, and conſe- 


quently the univerſity, ſuffered much in the civil war between 


SF Bleſenf, Continuatio. Hiſt, Ingulph, ann. 1109, P. 114. 115. 


6 From this little fountain, which hath 
ſwelled into a great river, we now behold the city of God made 
glad, and all England rendered fruitful, by many teachers Py 
doctors iſſuing from Cambridge, as from a. moſt holy "= 
_* diſe®,” This laſt obſervation ſhews, that the univerſity of | 
Cambridge, after its revival by thoſe learned monks in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, made ſuch rapid progreſs, that, be- 
fore the end of that century, when Peter of Flois wrote, it had: 


King 
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| King John and his barons, having been taken and plundered by 


both parties, A. D. 1215 *. 
So many of the ingenious youth of Britain, in this period, fi- 


niſhed their education in the univerſity of Paris, that it merits a 
little of our attention, though not ſtrictly within our plan 7. 
was unqueſtionably the moſt celebrated ſeat of learning in * 


rope in thoſe times, and was called, by way of eminence, The 


city of letters F. All who excelled as teachers, or wiſhed to im- 
prove as ſtudents, crouded to Paris, as the moſt proper place for 
diſplaying or acquiring talents. In the twelfth century we are 
aſſured, that the ſtudents in the univerſity conſtitured one half f 


the inhabitants of that city ||. The Engliſh, in particular, were 
ſo numerous, that they occupied ſeveral ſchools or colleges ; and 


made ſo diſtinguiſhed a figure by their genius and learning, as 
well as by their generous manner of living, that they attracted 
the notice of all ſtrangers. This appears from the following ver- 
ſes, deſcribing the behaviour of a ſtranger on his firſt arrival in 
Paris, compoſed by Negel Wircker, an "I ſtudent there, 


A. D. 1170. 


Pixus et ablutus tandem progreſſus in urbem, 
Intrat in eccleſiam, vota preceſque facit. 

Inde ſcholas adiens, ſecum deliberat, utrum 

Expediat potius illa vel iſta ſchola. 

Et quia ſubtiles ſenſu conſiderat Anglos, 

Pluribus ex cauſis ſe ſociavit ns. 

Moribus egregii, verbo vultuque venuſti, 

Ingenio pollent, conſilioque vigent. 

Dona pluunt populis, et deteſtantur avaros, 

Fercula multiplicant, et ſine lege bibunt **. 


* Fuller's hiſt. Camb. p. 1 + Bulzi hiſt, univerſ. Pariſien. 1. 11. p. 299. 
+ Id. ibid. p. 253. Hiſtoire literaire de 5 be tom. . p. 78. | 
Id. ibid. p. 663. * A. Wood, antiq. Oxon. p. 55. 
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The ftranger dreſs'd, the city firſt ſurveys, 
A church he enters, to his God he prays. 
Next to the ſchools he haſtens, each he views, 
With care examines, anxious which to chuſe. 
The Engliſh moſt attract his prying eyes, 
Their manners, words, and. looks, pronounce them wiſe. 
| Theirs is the open hand, the bounteous mind; 
Theirs ſolid ſenſe, with ſparkling wit combin'd. 
Their graver ſtudies jovial banquets crown, 
Their rankling cares in flowing buwls they drown. 


Theſe general . ſtudies or univerſities, as Paris, Oxford, Cam- 


bridge, Bologna, &c. poſſeſſed ſeveral advantages, which attract- 
ed greater numbers of ſtudents to them than to other ſeats of 
learning. They had not only the beſt libraries, and moſt famous 
profeſſors in all the ſciences, but being incorporated ſocieties, they 
were governed by their own magiſtrates, and enjoyed ſeveral 
peculiar privileges, particularly that of conferring academi- 
cal honours or degrees. Theſe were introduced in the courſe of 
this period, and ſoon became great — of ambition, and incite- 
ments to learning *, 

In the darkeſt of the middle ages, the families of biſhops were 
the chief ſeminaries of learning, in which young perſons were 
educated for the ſervice of the church f. Theſe eſpiſcopal or 
cathedral ſchools ſtill continued in this period. They were even 
better regulated, and conſequently more uſeful and more famous, 
In the moſt ancient times, the Biſhop was commonly the chief, if 
not the only teacher, of his cathedral ſchool; the faithful diſcharge 
of which laborious office was hardly compatible with the other 
duties of his function . But in this period theſe ſchools were 


* Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 80.—84. 
+ Bulzi hiſt. univerſ. Pariſ. tom. I. p. 151. 152. + Id. ibid. 
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put under the direction of men of learning, who devoted their 
whole time and ſtudy to the education of youth, and had certain 
eſtates or prebends aſſigned for their ſupport. Theſe teachers of 
the cathedral ſchools were called The ſcholaſtics of the dioceſs ; and 
all the youth in it who were deſigned for the church, were intit- 
led to the benefit of their inſtructions . Thus, for example, 
William de Monte, who had been a profeſſor at Paris, and taught 
theology with ſo much reputation, in the reign of Henry II. at 
Lincoln, was the ſcholaſtic of that cathedral f. By the eigh- 
teenth canon of the third general council of Lateran, A. D. 1179, 
it was decreed, That ſuch ſcholaſtics ſhould be ſettled in all cathe- 
drals, with ſufficient revenues for their ſupport; and that they 
ſhould have authority to ſuperintend all the ſchoolmaſters of the 
dioceſs, and grant them licences, without which none ſhould 
preſume to teach 1. The laborious authors of the literary hiſtory 
of France, have collected a very diſtin account of the ſcholaſtics 
who preſided in the principal cathedral ſchools of that kingdom 
in the twelfth century, among whom we meet with many of the 
moſt illuſtrious names for learning of that age ||. To attempt 
this with reſpect to England, would be quite unſuitable to the 
nature of general hiſtory, The ſciences that were taught in theſe 
cathedral ſchools, were ſuch as were moft neceſſary to qualify 
their pupils for performing the duties of the ſacerdotal office, as 
| Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Theology, and Church-Muſic. 
Conventual The great increaſe of religious houſes in this period, very much 
— increaſed the number of ſeminaries of learning, as there was a 
ſchool more or leſs famous in almoſt every convent * We may 
form ſome idea of the number added to the ſchools of England 


Du Cange, Gloſſ. voc. Schelaſticus. 
+ Girald Cambrenſ. de rebus a fe geſtis, I. 3. c. 3. apud Ang. Sac. tom. 2. P- 499» 
+ Concil. tom. 10. p. 1518. c. 18. 
j Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 31 3 
Id. ibid. p. 92. 132. 
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by this means, if we conſider, that there were no fewer than five 
hundred and fifty- ſeven religious houſes of different kinds found- 
ed in it between the conqueſt and the death of King John *. 
One deſign of theſe monaſtic ſchools was, to inſtruct the younger 


monks in thoſe branches of learning that were neceſſary to their 


decent performance of the ſervice of the church, particularly in 


the Latin language and church-muſic. Some degree of know-_ 


ledge of theſe parts of learning was ſo neceſſary, that without it 
none could be admitted into the monaſtic order in any of the 
chief abbeys; and the famous Nicolas Breakſpear, afterwards 
Pope Adrian IV. was rejected by Richard Abbot of St Albans, for 
want of a ſufficient ſhare of learning f. In theſe conventual 
ſchools the young monks were carefully inſtructed in the art of 
fair and beautiful writing ; and thoſe who excelled in that art, 
were for ſome years employed in the criptorium, or writing-cham- 
ber, in tranſcribing books for the uſe of the church and library g. 
There were ſuch ſchools alſo in nunneries for the inſtruction of 
the younger nuns; and in ſome of theſe ſchools they did not con- 


fine themſelves to ſuch parts of learning as were abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, but ſtudied alſo the Greek and Hebrew Languages, Philoſo- | 


phy, Phyſic, and Divinity ||. In the ſchools of all the larger 
monaſteries, beſides the neceſſary parts of learning, ſeveral other 
ſciences were taught, as Rhetoric, Logic, Theology, Medicine, with 
the Civil and Canon Law. Theſe two laſt branches of learning, 

law and phyſic, being very lucrative, were ſo diligently ſtudied 
and practiſed by the monks, that they were almoſt the only plead- 


ers and phyſicians of thoſe times. The abbey-ſchool of St Al- 


bans, for example, was a famous ſeminary of learning in this pe- 
riod, in which all the ſciences, particularly theology, law, and 


_ ® See preface to Tanner's Netitia Monaſtica, 8 
+ M. Paris, vit. Abbat. St Albani, p. 45. col. 2. + Id. ibid. p. 32. col. 2. 
| Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 127.— 132. 
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phyſic, were taught ; as appears from the verſes of Alexander 


Neicham, one of the moſt learned men of the twelfth century, 
who was. educated, and afterwards preſided, in that ſchool, They 
were addreſſed to his friend Gurmunde, Abbot of Glocefter, and 
may be ſeen below *. Many perſons of rank and fortune were 
educated 1n theſe conventual ſchools, ro which they frequently be- 


came benefactors 7. 
Beſides all theſe ſeminaries of learning already mentioned, there 


were eſtabliſhed in this period, in all the chief cities and towns of 
England, a kind of illuſtrious ſchools, in which the youth were 
inſtructed not only in reading, writing, and grammar, but alſo 
in ſeveral other branches of learning, as rhetoric, logic, &c. We 
are told by William Fitz-Stephens, who flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry II. that there were three of theſe illuſtrious ſchools in Lon- 
don, firmly eſtabliſhed ; beſides ſeveral others that were occaſio- 
nally opened by ſuch maſters as had obtained a high reputation for 


their learning 1. On holidays (ſays he) it is uſual for theſe 


„ ſchools to hold public aſſemblies in the churches, in which the 
„ ſcholars engage in demonſtrative or logical diſputations, ſome 
“ uſing enthymems, and others perfect ſyllogiſms ; ſome aiming 
„at nothing but to gain the victory, and make an oſtentatious 
* diſplay of their acuteneſs, while others have the inveſtigation 


Quad ſi forte foras claudat tibi Claudia, clauſtrum 
Martyris Albani ſit tibi tuta quies. | 
Hic locus ætatis noſtrz primordia novit, 
Annos felices, lætitiæque dies. 
Hic locus ingenuis pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibus, et noſtræ laudis origo fuit. 
Hic artes didici, docuique fideliter; inde 
Acceſſit ſtudio lectio ſacra meo, | 
Audivi canones, Hipocratem cum Galieno, 
| 2 Civile mihi en neges. 2 | 
Leland de ſcript. Brit. t. 1. þ. 240. 


+ Hiſtoria Ramſcenſ. chap 67. p. 430. 
t W. Stephanid| deſcript, civitat, Loudon, edit. Oxon. 17 23, a Joſ. Sparke, P- 4 


” of 


Chap. IV. \ 3. LEARNING, as 


« of truth in view, Artful ſophiſts, on theſe occaſions, acquire 
6 great applauſe ; ſome by a prodigious inundation and flow of 
« words, others by their ſpecious but fallacious arguments. Af- 
« ter the diſputations, other ſcholars deliver rhetorical declima- 
„ tions, in which they obſerve all the rules of art, and neglet 
e no topic of perſuaſion. Even the younger boys in the different 
© ſchools, contend againſt each other in verſe, about the prin- 
„ ciples of grammar, and the preterites and ſupines of verbs &.“ 
There was, about the ſame time, a very famous academy in the 
town of St Albans, (beſides that in the abbey), under the govern- 
ment of Matthew a phyſician, who had been educated at Saler- 
num, and of his nephew Garinus, who excelled in the knowledge 
of the Civil and Canon law. Of this academy Matthew Paris af- 
firms, That there was hardly a ſchool in all England, at that 
« time, more fruitful or more famous, either for the number or 
* proficiency of its ſcholars 4. This plainly intimates, that 
there were many ſchools of the ſame kind in England; which is 
further evident from the laſt canon of the council of Weſtminſter, 
A. D. 1138, prohibiting the ſcholaſtics of cathedral churches from 


taking money for granting licences to the teachers of the ſchools 


in the ſeveral towns and villages F. 
That prodigious numbers of Jews crouded into England ſoon 
after the conqueſt, and reſided in all its principal towns for ſome 
ages, is atteſted by all the hiſtorians of thoſe times. Their num- 
bers and riches were indeed ſo great, and the revenues derived 
from them by government ſo conſiderable, that (as we have al- 
ready ſeen) a particular exchequer was appointed for their recep- 
Among theſe Jews there were many rabbies, and men of 
learning, who officiated as prieſts in their ſynagogues, and pro- 
feſſors in their ſchools, which they had in London, York, Lin- 


* 14. ibid. + M. Paris, vit. Abbat. St Alban. p. 62. col. 1. 
t J. Bromt. Chron. p. 1348. | | 
| Madox, hiſt, excheq. p. 150,—173, 
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coln, Linn, Norwich, Oxford, Cambridge, and every other town 
where any conſiderable number of them refided *, For though 
the ſciences had been much neglected by the Jews for five or fix 
centuries, they were cultivated by them in the twelfth with ſur- 
priſing ardour, and many of their rabbies of that age, made a dif- 
tinguiſhed figure in the world of letters T. In their ſchools, be- 
ſides the rites of their religion, they taught the Hebrew and Ara- 
bic languages, arithmetic, for which they had much uſe in their 
money- tranſactions; and medicine, by which many of them ac- 
quired both riches and reputation f. Nor were the academies of 
the Jewiſh rabbies ſhut againſt the Chriſtian youth, but open to 
all who choſe to take the benefit of their inſtructions. 

From this brief account of the ſeminaries of learning eſtabliſh- 
ed in Britain in the period we are now examining, it is abundant- 
ly evident, that the general zgnorance of the laity was owing ra- 
ther to the taſte and manners of the times, than to the want of 
opportunities of acquiring at leaſt a moderate degree of know- 
ledge. But the truth ſeems to be, that this zgnorance prevailed 
moſt amongſt thoſe in the higheſt and thoſe in the loweſt ranks 
of life; which was occaſioned, by the extreme diſſipation of the 
former, who ſpent almoſt all their time, when they were not en- 
gaged in war, in rural diverſions or domeſtic riots ; and by the 
no leſs extreme depreſſion of the latter, who were doomed to per- 
petual ſervitude and hard labour. For it is well known, that 
theſe two extremes are equally unfriendly to intellectual purſuits, 


M. Paris, p. 596. A. Wood. antiq. Oxon. p. 46. Gul. Neubrigenſ. I. 4. c. 5. 
. 368. c. 10. p. 379. | | | | | 
+ Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom, 9. p. 132, &c. 
1 Id. ibid. | 
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Hiſtory of the Arts in Great Britain, from the land- 
ing of William Duke of Normandy, A. D. 1066, 
to the death of King John, A. D. 1216. 


H E arts and ſciences are ſo nearly connected, and have ſo 
great an influence upon one another, that they commonly 


flouriſh or decline together. In the preceding chapter we 


have ſeen, that the circle of the ſciences was enlarged, and that 
ſome of them were cultivated with greater care and ſucceſs in 
this than they had been in the former period. In this chap- 
ter we ſhall perceive, that a fimilar improvement took place at 


the ſame time, both in the neceſſary and pleaſing arts, of which 


we ſhall give a plain and ſuccinct account in two ſections. 
SECT. 
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8 E C T. bo 


Hliſtory of the r arts in Britain, from A. D. 1066, to A. D. 


#316. 


Y the neceſſary arts we underſtand ſuch as are employed in 
procuring nouriſhment, lodging, clothing, and defence, 
which are juſtly eſteemed neceſſary to the preſervation and com- 
fortable enjoyment of human life. Of this kind are, agriculture, 
architecture, the clothing arts, and thoſe of defenſive and offen- 


| five war, together with the various arts that are neceſſary to their 


operations. It is true indeed, that architecture and the clothing- 
arts, after. they have paſſed a certain piont of perfection, may be 
termed ornamental rather than neceſſary. But as it is impoſſible 
to fix that point; and as their primary object was to adminiſter 
to our neceſſities, there can be no great impropriety in arranging 
them, in every period of this work, under the diviſion of neceſ- 
ſary arts. On the other hand, ſome arts, as thoſe of catching 
beaſts and birds, which, in the infancy of ſociety, were of all o- 
thers the moſt neceſſary, in a more advanced period become the 
favourite amuſements of the great, and are prohibited to the - 
common people. Theſe therefore, in this and the ſucceeding pe- 
riods of this work, are to be omitted in the hiſtory of arts, and 
introduced only in the article of diverſions. | 

Though paſturage and fiſhing were exerciſed as neceſſary 
arts in this as in every other period, we know of no important 
improvement that was made in either of them that merits a place 
in hiſtory. Thoſe who exerciſed them were in general of ſer- 
vile condition, and were transferred from one proprietor to an- 
other, with the eſtates to which they were annexed *. 


* — i Fœdera, tom. 1. p. 89. Hiſt. Ingulphi, Oxon. edit. 168 4. tom. 1. p. 87. 
2 | -- AS 


Chap. V. $1. ART s. 


As agriculture, in its ſeveral branches, 1s the moſt uſeful of 
all arts, it merits our particular attention in every period. That 
the conqueſt of England by the Normans contributed to the im- 
provement of this art in Britain, is undeniable. For by that e- 
vent many thouſands of huſbandmen, from che fertile and well- 
cultivated plains of Flanders, France, and Normandy, ſettled in 
this iſland, obtained eſtates or farms, and employed the ſame 
methods in the cultivation of them that they had uſed in their 
native countries. Some of the Norman barons were great im- 


provers of their lands, and are celebrated in hiſtory for their ſkill | 
in agriculture, ** Richard de Rulos, Lord of Brunne and Dee- 


ping (ſays Ingulphus) was much addicted to agriculture, and de- 
lighted in breeding horſes and cattle, Beſides incloling and 
„ draining a great extent of country, he imbanked the river Wiel- 
„land (which uſed every year to overflow the neighbouring fields) 
“ in a moſt ſubſtantial manner, building many houſes and cot- 
tages upon the bank; which increaſed ſo much, that in a little 
time they formed a large town called Deeping, from its low fi- 
tuation. Here he planted orchards, cultivated commons, con- 


« yerted deep lakes and impaſſable quagmires into fertile fields, 


rich meadows, and paſtures; and, in a word, rendered the 
„ whole country about it a garden of delights &.“ From the a- 
bove deſcription, it appears, that this nobleman (who was cham- 
berlain to William the Conqueror) was not only fond of agri- 


culture, but alſo that he conducted his improvements with ſkill. 


and ſucceſs. 


The Norman clergy, and particularly the monks, were ſtill 


greater improvers than the nobility; and the lands of the church, 


eſpecially of the convents, were conſpicuous for their ſuperior 


cultivation. For the monks of every monaſtery retained ſuch of 
their lands as lay moſt convenient in their own poſſeſſion, which 


„Id. ibid. p. 77. 78. 
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LS TT. L 
Hiſtory of the err arts in Britain, from A. D. 1066, 10 A. D. 
1216. 


Y the neceſſary arts we underſtand ſuch as are employed in 
procuring nouriſhment, lodging, clothing, and defence, 
which are juſtly eſteemed neceſſary to the preſervation and com- 
fortable enjoyment of human life. Of this kind are, agriculture, 
architecture, the clothing arts, and thoſe of defenſive and offen- 
five war, together with the various arts that are neceſſary to their 
operations. It 1s true indeed, that architecture and the clothing- 
arts, after they have paſſed a certain piont of perfection, may be 
termed ornamental rather than neceſſary. But as it is impoſſible 
to fix that point; and as their primary object was to adminiſter 
to our neceſlities, there can be no great impropriety in arranging 
them, in every period of this work, under the diviſion of neceſ- 
ſary arts. On the other hand, ſome arts, as thoſe of catching 
beaſts and birds, which, in the infancy of ſociety, were of all o- 
thers the moſt neceſſary, in a more advanced period become the 
favourite amuſements of the great, and are prohibited to the 
common people. Theſe therefore, in this and the ſucceeding pe- 
riods of this work, are to be omitted in the 2 of arts, and 
introduced only in the article of diverſions. 

Though paſturage and fiſhing were exerciſed as neceſſary 
arts in this as in every other period, we know of no important 
improvement that was made in either of them that merits a place 
in hiſtory, Thoſe who exerciſed them were in general of ſer- 
vile condition, and were transferred from one proprietor to an- 


other, with the eſtates to which they were annexed *. 


x Rymeri Fardera, tom. 1. p. 89. Hiſt, Ingulphi, Oxon. edit. 1684. tom. I. p- 97. 
| 2 | | As 


As ine in its ſeveral branches, is the moſt uſeful of 
all arts, it merits our particular attention in every period, That 
the conqueſt of England by the Normans contributed to the im- 
provement of this art in Britain, 1s undeniable. For by that e- 
vent many thouſands of huſbandmen, from ihe fertile and well- 
cultivated plains of Flanders, France, and Normandy, ſettled in 
this iſland, obtained eſtates or farms, and employed the ſame 
methods in the cultivation of them that they had uſed in their 
native countries, Some of the Norman barons were great im- 


provers of their lands, and are celebrated in hiſtory for their {kill 


in agriculture, © Richard de Rulos, Lord of Brunne and Dee- 
ping (ſays Ingulphus) was much addicted to agriculture, and de- 
« ghted in breeding horſes and cattle, Beſides incloſing and 
„ draining a great extent of country, he imbanked the river Wiel- 
land (which uſed every year to overflow the neighbouring fields) 

e jn a moſt ſubſtantial manner, building many houſes and cot- 
tages upon the bank; which increaſed ſo much, that in a little 
time they formed a large town called Deeping, from its low fi- 
tuation. Here he planted orchards, cultivated commons, con- 
« verted deep lakes and impaſſable quagmires into fertile fields, 
„rich meadows, and paſtures; and, in a word, rendered the 
* whole country about it a garden of delights &. From the a- 
bove deſcription, it appears, that this nobleman (who was cham- 
berlain to William the Conqueror) was not only fond of agri- 
culture, but alſo that he conducted his improvements with {kill 
and ſucceſs, 


The Norman clergy, and particularly the monks, were ſtill 


greater improvers than the nobility; and the lands of the church, 
eſpecially of the convents, were conſpicuous for their ſuperior 
cultivation. For the monks of every monaſtery retained ſuch of 
their lands as lay moſt convenient in their own poſſeſſion, which 


* Id. ibid. p. 77. 78. 
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they cultivated with great care, under their own inſpection, and 
frequently with their own hands. It was ſo much the cuſtom of 
the monks of this period to aſſiſt in the cultivation of their lands, 
eſpecially in ſeed-time, hay-time, and harveſt, that the famous 
Thomas Becket, after he was Archbiſhop of Canterbury, uſed to 
go out to the fields, with the monks of the monaſteries where he 
happened to reſide, and join with them in reaping their corns and 


making their hay *. This is indeed mentioned by the hiſtorian 
as an act of uncommon condeſcenſion in a perſon of his high 


ſtarion in the church; but it is a ſufficient proof, that the monks 
of thoſe times uſed to work with their own hands, at ſome ſea- 
fons, in the labours of the field. And as many of them were 
men of genius and invention, they no doubt made various im- 
provements in the art of agriculture. The 26th canon of the 
general council of Lateran, held A. D. 1179, affords a further 
proof, that the protection and encouragement of all who were con- 
cerned in agriculture, was an object of attention to the church, 


For by that canon, it is decreed, ** That all preſbyters, clerks, 


* monks, converts, pilgrims, and peaſants, when they are en- 
* gaged in the labours of huſbandry, together with the cattle in 
„their ploughs, and the ſeed which they carry into the field, 
{© ſhall enjoy perfect ſecurity; and that all who moleſt or inter- 
«© rupt them, if they do not deſiſt when they have been admo- 
{© niſhed, ſhall be excommunicated F.” 

The implements of huſbandry were of the ſame kind, in this 
period, with thoſe that are employed at preſent ; but ſome of 
them were leſs perfect in their conſtruction. The plough, for 


example, had but one ſtilt or handle, which the ploughman 


guided with one hand, having in his other hand an inſtrument 
which ſerved both for cleaning and mending his plough, and 
breaking the clods f. The Norman plough had two wheels; and, 


* Chron. Gervas, col. 1400, I Id. Ibid. col. 1456. 
See Mr Strutt's compleat view of the manners, &c. of England, vol, 2. p. 12. 


in 
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in the light ſoil of Normandy, was commonly drawn by one ox, 
or two oxen; but in England a greater number, according to the 
nature of the ſoil, was often neceſſary “k. In Wales the perſon 
who conducted the Oxen in the plough, walked backwards . 


Their carts, harrows, ſythes, fickles, and flails, from the fi- 


gures of them ſtill remaining, appear to have been nearly of the 
ſame conſtruction with thoſe that are now uſed T. In Wales 


they did not uſe a fickle in reaping their corns, but an inſtru- 


ment like the blade of a knife, with a wooden handle at each 
end ||. Water-mills for grinding corn were very common; but 
they had alſo a kind of mills turned by horſes, which were chief- 
ly uſed in their armies, and at ſieges, or in places where running 
water was ſcarce **, | 

Though the various operations of huſbandry, as manuring, 
ploughing, ſowing, harrowing, reaping, threſhing, winnowing, 
&c. are incidentally mentioned by the writers of this period, it is 
impoſſible to collect from them a diſtinct account of the manner 
in which theſe operations were performed. Marl ſeems ſtill to 
have been the chief manure next to dung, employed by the An- 
glo-Norman, as it had been by the Anglo-Saxon and Britiſh 
huſbandmen . Summer-fallowing of lands deſigned for wheat, 
and ploughing them ſeveral times, appears to have been a common 
practice of the Engliſh farmers of this period. For Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, in his deſcription of Wales, takes notice of it as a 
great fingularity in the huſbandmen of that country, ** that they 


„ ploughed their lands only once a-year in March or April, in 


order to ſow them with oats; but did not, like other farmers, 
plough them twice in ſummer, and once in winter, in order 


* Mr Montfaucon monumens de monarchie Frangoiſe, tom. 1. plate 47. Girald 


Cambrenſ. Deſcript. Cambriz, c. 17. I Id. ibid, 
t Mr Strutt's View, vol. 1. plate26. plate 32. 33. | Girald, Cam. ibid. 
** Gaufrid Viniſauf. Iter Hieroſolymit. J. 1. c. 33. M. Paris. Vit. Abbat. p. 94. 
col. 2. ++ M. Paris hiſt. p. 18 1. col, 1. In Vit. Abbat. p. 101. col. 1. 
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to prepare them for wheat*.” On the border of one of the com- 
partiments in the famous tapeſtry of Baieaux, we ſee the figure of 
one man ſowing, with a ſheet about his neck, containing the ſeed 
under his left arm, and ſcattering it with his right hand; and 
of another man harrowing with one harrow, drawn by one horſe T. 
In two plates of Mr Strutt's very curious and valuable work, 

quoted below, we perceive the figures of ſeveral perſons engaged 
in mowing, reaping, thraſhing, . winnowing; in all which 
operations there appears to be little A or different from 
modern practice . 

Agriculture ſeems to have been in a very imperfect ſtate in Scot- 
land towards the end of this period. For in a parliament held at 
Scone, by King Alexander II. A. D. 12 14, it was enacted, that ſuch 
farmers as had four oxen or cows, or upwards, ſhould labour their 
lands, by tilling them with a plough, and ſhould begin to till fif- 
teen days before Candlemas ; and that ſuch farmers as had not ſo 
many as four oxen, tho' they could not labour their lands by till- 
ing, ſhould delve as much with hand and foot as would produce a 
ſufficient quantity of corn to ſupport themſelves and their fami- 
lies ||. But this law was probably deſigned for the highlands, 
and moſt uncultivated parts of the kingdom. For in the ſame 
parliament, a very ſevere law was made againſt thoſe farmers 


who did not extirpate a pernicious weed called guide out of 


their lands, which ſeems to indicate a more advanced ſtate of 
cultivation **. | | 

All the branches of gardening were much improved in Eng- 
land by the Normans, who coming from a country abounding 
with gardens, orchards, and vineyards, naturally laboured to. 


* Giral. Cambrenſ. deſcript. Cambriz, c. 8. p. 887, 

+ Montfaugon monumens de monarchie Francoiſe, tom. 1, plate 47. 

+ Mr Strutt's compleat view of the manners, cuſtoms, &e of England, vol, I. 
vlates 11. 12. | Regiam Majeſtatem. p 227 Id. ibid. p. 335. 
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introduce the ſame accommodations in their new ſettlements, 
William of Malmſbury, who flouriſhed in the former part of the 
twelfth century, celebrates the vale of Gloceſter, near to which 
he ſpent his whole life, for its great fertility both in corn and 
fruit- trees, ſome of which the ſoil produced ſpontaneouſly by 
the way- ſides, and others were cultivated, yielding ſuch prodi- 


gious quantities of the fineſt fruits as were ſufficient to excite the 
moſt indolent to be induſtrious *, *© This vale (adds he) is 


„ planted thicker with vineyards than any other province in 
England ; and they. produce grapes in the greateſt abundance, 
and of the ſweeteſt taſte. The wine that is made in theſe 


— 
* 


* 
- 


* yvincyards hath no diſagreeable tartneſs in the mouth, and is 


„ very little inferior in flavour to the wines of France .“ This 


is a deciſive proof that vineyards were planted and cultivated in 


England, in this period, for the purpoſe of making wine. Many 


of theſe vineyards were planted by abbots and biſhops, for the 


benefit of their monks and clergy. Martin, for example, Abbor 


of St Edmundſbury, planted a vineyard for the uſe of his abbey, 
A. D. 1140; and Hugh Biſhop of Lincoln paid a fine to the 
King of no leſs than 500- marks, that the crops of corn produ- 
c2d on the eſtates, and wine made in the vineyards, together 
with the wine- preſſes, belonging to that ſee in the year in which 


a biſhop died, ſhould be the property of the biſhop, though he 


ſhould happen to die before Martinmas Þ. This fine, it is true, 
was paid to Henry III. about fourteen years after the concluſion. 
of this period; but the vineyards had been planted long before, 
and our kings had been accuſtomed to claim the produce of them 


when a biſhop died before Martinmas. 
But notwithſtanding all the improvements that were made in 
agriculture, and that England was reputed the moſt fertile coun- 


try in Europe, it cannot be denied, that there were ſome very 


* W. Malmſ. de Pontific. Ang], I. 4. fol. 161. + Id. ibid, 
＋ Chron, Saxon, p. 240. Hiſt. Canob. Burgens, p. 88. Madox hiſt, excheq. p. 289. 
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ſevere famines felt in it in the courſe of this period *. An at- 
tentive examination, however, of the circumſtances of theſe fa- 
mines will ſerve {till further to convince us, that agriculture was 
much improved, and a more conſtant ſupply of the neceſſaries 
of life provided, by the Normans, after they had obtained a firm 
eſtabliſhment, For of the five great famines that raged in this 
period, four happened within a few years after the conqueſt, and 
were partly produced by the dreadful devaſtations of war; and 
the only deſtructive famine that fell out in the twelfth century 
(A. D. 1125) was occaſioned by prodigious rains and floods in 
harveſt; againſt the fatal effects of which no n or induſtry 
of the huſbandman can guard . 

Architecture, in all its branches, received as great improve- 
ments in this period as agriculture. The truth is, that the 


twelfth century may very properly be called the age of archi- 


tecture, in which the rage for building was more violent in Eng- 
land than at any other time. The great and general improve- 
ments that were made in the fabrics of houſes and churches in 
the firſt years of this century, are thus deſcribed by a contem- 


porary writer. The new cathedrals and innumerable churches 


* that were built in all parts, together with the many magnifi- 
cent cloiſters and monaſteries, and other appartments of 
% monks, that re then erected, afford a ſufficient proof of the 
“great felicity of England in the reign of Henry I. The reli- 
* gious of every order, enjoying peace and proſperity, diſplayed 
the moſt aſtoniſhing ardour in every thing that might increaſe | 
the ſplendor of divine worſhip, The fervent zeal of the faith- 


ful, prompted them to pull down houſes and churches every 


*© where, and rebuild them in a better manner. By this means 
the ancient edifices that had been raiſed in the days of Edgar, 
„Edward, and other Chriſtian kings, were demoliſhed, and o- 
e thers of greater magnitude and magnificence, and of more e- 


* Chron, Saxon, p. 178. 184. 188. 204. 229. + Id. ibid. 
| | | | s legant 
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6 legant workmanſhip, were erected i in their room, to the glory 

* of God m_ | 

As the prodigious power of religious zeal, whatever turn it 
happens to take, when it is thoroughly heated, is well known, 
it may not be improper to give one example of the arts employ- 
ed by the clergy and monks of this period, to inflame the pious 
ardor of the kings, nobles, and people, for building and adorn- 
ing churches, When Joffred Abbot of Croyland reſolved to re- 
build the church of his monaſtery in a moſt magnificent man- 
ner, A. D. 1106, he obtained from the Archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and York, a bull diſpenſing with the third part of all penances 
for ſin to thoſe who contributed any thing towards the building 


of that church. This bull was directed not only to the king and 
people of England, but to the kings of France and Scotland, 


and to all other kings, earls, barons, archbiſhops, biſhops, ab- 
bots, priors, rectors, preſbyters, and clerks, and to all true be- 
hevers in Chriſt, rich and poor, in all Chriſtian kingdoms. To 
make the beſt uſe of this bull, he ſent two of his moſt eloquent 
monks to proclaim it over all France and Flanders, two other 
monks into Scotland, two into Denmark and Norway, two into 
Wales, Cornwall, and Ireland, and others into different parts of 
England. By this means (ſays the hiſtorian) the wonderful 
« benefits granted to all the contributers to the building of this 
church were publiſhed to the very ends of the earth; and 
“great heaps of treaſure and maſſes of yellow metal flowed in 
from all countries, upon the venerable Abbot Joffred, and en- 
* couraged him to lay the foundations of his church.“ Having 
ſpent about four years in collecting mountains of different kinds 
of marble from quaries both at home and abroad, together with 
great quantities of lime, iron, braſs, and other materials for 
building, he fixed a day for the great ceremony of laying the 
foundation, which he contrived to make a a very effectual mean of 


* Orderic Vital. hiſt. eccleſ. I. 10. p. 788. 
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raiſing the ſuperſtructure. For on the long-expected day, the 


fealt of the Holy Virgins Felicitas and Perpetua, an immenſe 
multitude of earls, barons, and knights, with their ladies and 
families, of abbots, priors, monks, nuns, clerks, and perſons 


of all ranks, arrived at Croyland, to aſſiſt at this ceremony. The 


pious Abbot Joffred began by ſaying certain prayers, and ſhed- 
ing a flood of tears, on the foundation, Then each of the earls, 
barons, knights, with their ladies, ſons, and daughters, the ab- 
bots, clerks, and others, laid a ſtone, and upon it depoſited a 
ſum of money, a grant of lands, tithes, or patronages, or a 
promiſe of ſtone, lime, wood, labour, or carriages, for build- 
ing the church, After this the abbot entertained the whole com- 
pany, amounting to five thouſand perſons, at dinner *. To this 


entertainment they were well intitled; for the money, and grants 


of different kinds, which they had depoſited on the foundation- 
ſtones, were alone ſufficient to have raiſed a very noble fabric. 
By ſuch arts as theſe the clergy inſpired kings, nobles, and 
people of all ranks, with ſo ardent a ſpirit for theſe pions works, 
that in the courſe of this period almoſt all the ſacred edifices in 
England were rebuilt, and many hundreds of new ones raiſed 
from the foundation. Nor was this ſpirit confined to England, 
but prevailed as much in Scotland in proportion to its extent and 
riches, King David I. alone, befides ſeveral cathedrals and o- 
ther churches, built no fewer than thirteen abbeys and priories, 
ſome of which were very magnificent ftructures . 

The ſacred architecture of the Anglo-Normans in the begin- 
ning of this period, did not differ much in its ſtyle and manner 
from that of the Anglo-Saxons ; their churches being in general 


plain, low, ſtrong, and dark ; the arches both of the doors and 


windows ſemicircular ; with few or no ornaments T. By degrees, 


P. Bleſenſ. continuat. hiſt. Ingulph. p. 113. — 120. 4 Spottiſwoode's religious houſes. 
t Dr Ducaril's Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 102, &, Mr Strutt's manners, &c- 


of England, vol. 1. p. 102. Bentham's hiſt. Ely, Pref, Groſſe's antiquities of England, 


pref. p. 63. &c. 
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through much practice, our architects, who were all monks or 
clergymen, improved in their taſte and ſkill, and ventured to 


form plans, of more noble, light, and elevated ſtructures, with a a 


great variety of ornaments ; which led to that bold magnificent 
ſtyle of building, commonly, though perhaps not very properly, 
called the later Gothic. It is not improbable that our monk:th ar- 
chitects were aſſiſted in attaining this ſtyle of building by models 
from foreign countries, or by inſtructions from ſuch of their own 
number as had viſited Italy, France, Spain, or the Eaſt. But, 
without entering into uncertain diſputes abour the origin of this 
ſtyle of architecture, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that it began to 
appear in England in the reign of Henry II. and was diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the more ancient Gothic by the following marks. The 
walls were much higher though not ſo thick, and ſupported on 
the outſide by buttreſſes; — the doors and windows were wider 
and loftier ; and the arches of both were no longer ſemicircular, 
but pointed; and were ſomerimes ornamented with cluſters of pil- 
lars on each fide, and great variety of carvings ;— the larger win- 
dows had mullions of ſtone for ornament ; and for the conve- 
niency of fixing the glaſs, the pillars that ſupported the roof were 
lofty and ſlender, and frequently ſurrounded with fmall pillars 
that made them appear like a cluſter ;— the arches of the roof, like 
thoſe of the doors and windows, were pointed ; — the roof was 
covered with lead, and the fabric ornamented on the top at each 
end with pinnacles, and with a tower over the middle of the croſs; 
on which, about the end of this period, very lofty ſpires of 
wood or ſtone began to be erected . This mode of architecture, 
which, with ſome variations, flouriſhed more than three centu- 
ries, produced many ſtupenduous edifices, which are ſtill viewed 
with pleaſure and admiration. Many of theſe magnificent ſtruc- 


* Sir Chriſt. Wren's Parentalia, p. 292. | Bentham. hiſt, Ely, pref. Grofle's Antiqui- 


ties, pref. p. 70. 
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tures were built with ſtones brought from the quarries near Caen 
in Normandy, which very much enhanced the expence of their 
erection *. | * | Won. 
The houſes of the common people in the country, and of the 
lower burgeſles in towns and cities, were very little improved in 
their ſtructure in the courſe of this period; that moſt numerous 
and uſeful order of men being much depreſſed in the times we 
are now delineating, Even in the capital city of London, all the 
houſes of mechanics and common burgeſles were built of wood, 
and covered with ſtraw or reeds, towards the end of the twelfth 


century . But the palaces, or rather caſtles, of the Anglo-Nor- 


man kings, barons, and prelates, were very different from the 
reſidences of perſons of the ſame rank in the Anglo-Saxon times, 
For this we have the teſtimony of a perſon of undoubted credit, 
who was well acquainted with them both. The Anglo-Saxon 
„ nobles (ſays William of Malmſbury) ſquandered away their 
% ample revenues in low and mean houſes ; but the French and 
Norman barons are very different from them, living at leſs ex- 
“ pence, but in great and magnificent palaces 1.“ The truth is, 
that the rage of building fortified caſtles, was no leſs violent a- 


mong the Norman princes, prelates, and barons, than that of 
building churches, To this they were prompted, not only by the 


cuſtom of their native country, but alſo by their dangerous ſitua- 
tion in this iſland. Surrounded by multitudes, whom they had 
depreſſed and plundered, and by whom they were abhorred, they 
could not think themſelves ſafe without the protection of deep 
ditches and ſtrong walls, The Conqueror himſelf was ſenſible, 
that the want of fortified places in England had greatly facilitated 
his conqueſt, and might facilitate his expulſion; and therefore he 
made all poſſible haſte to remedy this defect, by building very 
magnificent and ſtrong caſtles in all the towns within the royal 


Id. ibid. p. 77. | | + Stow's Survey of London, vol. 1. p. 69. 
+ W. Malmſ. p. 57 col. 2. 5 
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demeſnes. William (ſays Matthew Paris) excelled all his pre- 


« deceflors in building caſtles, and greatly haraſſed his ſubjects 


% and vaſſals with theſe works *.“ All his earls, barons, and even 
prelates, imitated his example ; and it was the firſt care of every 


one who received the grant of an eſtate from the crown, to build 


| a caſtle upon it for his defence and reſidence. The diſputes about 
the ſucceſſion in the following reigns, kept up this ſpirit for 
building great and ſtrong caſtles. William Rufus was ſtill a 


greater builder than his father. This William (ſays Henry 


© Knyghton) was much addicted to building royal caſtles and 
„ palaces, as the caſtles of Dover, Windſor, Norwich, Exeter, 
ce the palace of Weſtminſter, and many others, teſtify ; nor was 
e there any king of England before him that erected ſo many, 
and ſuch noble edifices f.. Henry I. was alſo a great builder 
both of caſtles and monaſteries f. But this rage for building 
never prevailed ſo much in any period of the Engliſh hiſtory as in 
the turbulent reign of King Stephen, from A. D. 1135 to A. D. 
1154. In this reign (as we are told by the author of the Saxon 
e Chronicle) every one who was able, built a caſtle; ſo that the 
poor people were worn out with the toil of theſe buildings, 


« and the whole kingdom was covered with caſtles ||.” This laſt 


expreſſion will hardly appear too ſtrong, when we are informed, 
that beſides all the caſtles before that time in England, no fewer 
than eleven hundred and fifteen were raiſed from the foundation 
in the ſhort ſpace of nineteen years *. 

An art ſo much practiſed as architecture was in this period, 
muſt have been much improved. That it really was ſo, will ap- 
pear from the following very brief deſcription of the moſt com- 
mon form and ſtructure of a royal caſtle, or of that of a great 


M. Paris, hiſt, p. 8. col. 2. Simeon Dunelm. hiſt, col. 197. 198, R. de Diceto 
Chron, col. 482. | + Hen. Knyghton, col. 2373. 


R. de Diceto Chron. col, 505, | Chron, Saxon. p. 238. 
** R. de Diceto, col. 528. 
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| ell, baron, or prelate, in this period; and as theſe caſtles ſer- 


ved both for reſidence and defence, this deſcription will ſerve for 
an account both of the domeſtic and military architecture of thoſe 
times, which cannot well be ſeparated. 

The ſituation of the caſtles of the Anglo-Norman kings and ba- 
rons, was moſt commonly on an eminence, and near a river; a 
ſituation on ſeveral accounts eligible. The whole ſite of the 


| caſtle (which was frequently of great extent and irregular figure) 


was ſurrounded by a deep and broad ditch, ſometimes filled with 


water, and ſometimes dry, called the fofſe *. Before the great gate 


was an outwork, called a barbacan, or antemural, which was a 


ſtrong and high wall, with turrets upon it, deſigned for the de- 
| fence of the gate and draw-bridge f. On the inſide of the ditch 


ſtood the wall of the caſtle, about eight or ten feet thick, and be- 


tween twenty and thirty feet high, with a parapet, and a kind 


of embraſures, called crennels, on the top. On this wall at proper 
diſtances ſquare towers of two or three ſtories high were built, 
which ſerved for lodging ſome of the principal officers of the pro- 
prietor of the caſtle, and for other purpoſes; and on the inſide 
were erected lodgings for the common ſervants or retainers, gra- 
naries, ſtorehouſes, and other neceſſary offices. On the top of 
this wall, and on the flat roofs of theſe buildings, ſtood the de- 
fenders of the caſtle, when it was beſieged, and from thence diſ- 


charged arrows, darts, and ſtones, on the beſiegers. The great 
gate of the caſtle ſtood in the courſe of this wall, and was ſtrong- 


ly fortified with a tower on each ſide, and rooms over the paſſage, 


which was cloſed with thick folding- doors of oak, often plated 


with iron, and with an iron portcullis or grate let down from 
above. Within this outward wall was a large open ſpace or court, 
called, in the largeſt and moſt perfect caſtles, the outer bayle or 
ballium, in which ſtood commonly a church or chapel. On the 
inſide of this outer bayle was another ditch, wall, gate, and 


Du Cange Gloſſ. voc. Fofatum. + Id. ibid. voc. Barbacana. 
| | towers, 
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towers, incloſing the inner bayle or court, within which the chief 
tower or keep was built. This was a very large ſquare fabric, 


four or five ſtories high, having ſmall windows in prodigious 


thick walls, which. rendered the apartments within it dark and 
gloomy. This great tower was the palace of the prince, prelate, 
or baron, to whom - the caſtle belonged, and the reſidence of the 
conſtable or governor. Under ground were diſmal dark vaults, 
for the confinement of priſoners, which made it ſometimes be 
called the dungeon, In this building alſo was the great hall, in 


which the owner diſplayed his hoſpitality, by entertaining his 


numerous friends and followers *, At one end of the great halls 
of caſtles, palaces, and monaſteries, there was a place raiſed a 
little above the reſt of the floor, called the deis, where the chief 
table ſtood, at which perſons of the higheſt rank dined S. 
Though there was unqueſtionably great variations in the ſtructure 
of caſtles and palaces in this period, yet the moſt perfect and 
magnificent of them ſeem to have been conſtructed nearly on the 
above plan. Such, to give one example, was the famous caſtle of 
Bedford, as appears from the following account of the manner in 
which it was taken by Henry III. A. D. 1224 f. The caſtle was 
taken by four aſſaults. ** In the firſt was taken the barbican ; in 
the ſecond the outer ballia; at the third attack, the wall by the 
old tower was thrown down by the miners, where, with great 
danger, they poſſeſſed themſelves of the inner ballia, through 
* chink; at the fourth aſſault, the minors ſet fire to the tower, 
ſo that the ſmoke burſt out, and the tower itſelf was cloven to 
that degree, as to ſhew viſibly ſome broad chinks: whereupon 


the enemy ſurrendered |." 


* See Mr Groſſe's preface, P+ 5. 6. 7.8. to his Antiquities of England and —_ 
from which I gratefully acknowledge the above deſcription is chiefly taken. 


+ M. Paris, vit. Abbat. p. 92. col 1. p. 148, col. 1. 
T M. Paris, hiſt. Angl. p. 221. 222. 
Camden's Britannia, vol. 1. p. 314. col. 2. 
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The caſtles, monaſteries, and greater churches of this period, 
were generally covered with lead, the windows glazed ; and when 
the walls were not of aſhler, they were neatly plaiſtered, and 
whitewaſhed on both fides “. The doors, floors, and roof, were 


commonly made of oak planks and beams, exactly ſmoothed and 


jointed, and frequently carved f. It is hardly neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the building one of theſe great and magnificent 
caſtles, monaſteries, or churches, of which there were many in 


England, muſt have been a work of prodigious expence and | 


labour; and that the architects and artificers, by whom that 
work was planned and executed, muſt have attained conſiderakle 
dexterity in their reſpective arts. Several of theſe architects have 
obtained a place in hiſtory, and are highly celebrated for their 
ſuperior ſkill. William of Sens, architect to Archbiſhop Lan- 
franc in building his cathedral, is ſaid, by Gervaſe of Canter- 
bury, to have been a moſt exquiſite artiſt both in ſtone and 
wood. He made not only a model of the whole cathedral, but 
of every particular piece of ſculpture and carving, for the direc- 
tion of the workmen; and invented many curious machines for 


loading and unloading ſhips, and conveying heavy weights by 


land, becauſe all the ſtones were brought from Normandy f. 
Matthew Paris ſpeaks even in a higher ſtrain of Walter of Coven- 
try, who flouriſhed towards the end of this period, when he ſays, 
that ** ſo excellent an architect had never yet appeared, and pro- 
% bably never would appear, in the world ||.” This encomium 
was undoubtedly too high; but it is impoſſible to view the re- 
mains of many magnificent fabrics, both ſacred and civil, that 


were erected 1n this period, without admiring the genius of the 


architects by whom they were planned, and the dexterity of the 
workmen by whom they were executed. 


M. Paris, vit. Abbat. p. 42. col. 2. + Id. ibid. p. 79. col. 2. 
Gervas de combuſtione et reparatione Dorobernenſ. eccleſ. col. 1290. 1291. 
hay Paris, vit. Abbat. . 79. col. 2. 
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Though the arts of refining and working metals, which are ſo 
uſeful in themſelves, and ſo neceſlary to the practice of the other 
arts, were very far from being in an imperfect ſtate among the 
Anglo-Saxons, they certainly received ſome improvements in the 
preſent period. The art of making defenſive armour, in parti- 
cular, was brought to ſuch perfection, that a knight completely 
armed was almoſt in vulnerable f. A ſuit of this armour conſiſt- 
ed of many different pieces, for the ſeveral parts of the body, 
nicely jointed, to make them ſit eaſy, and allow freedom of mo- 
tion and exertion of ſtrength; the whole was well tempered, fine- 


ly oliſhed, and often beautifully gilt; which are ſufficient evi- 


dences of the dexterity of the artiſts 7. But thoſe who wrought in 


the more precious metals of gold and ſilver, had attained to ſtill 


greater perfection in their art. This appears from the direct teſti- 
mony of contemporary writers, and from the deſcriptions of ſome 
of the works of theſe artiſts. When Robert, Abbot of St Albans, 
ſent a preſent of two candleſticks made of gold and filver, with 
wonderful art, to his countryman Pope Adrian IV. A. D. 1158, 
they were greatly admired and praiſed by that Pontiff and his 
courtiers, who acknowledged they had never beheld any pieces of 
workmanſhip of that kind ſo exquiſitly beautiful l. A goldſmith, 
named Baldwine, who flouriſhed in the reign of Henry II. was 
very famous, and made many admirable pieces of plate for 
the uſe of churches. Simon, Abbot of St Albans, (ſays 
Matthew Paris), dedicated to God, and the church of the holy 
Martyr Alban, for the perpetual preſervation of his own me- 
** mory, a very large cup of gold, than which there was not one 
more noble or beautiful in all England. It was made of the 
** pureſt gold, by that renowned goldſmith, Maſter Baldwine, ad- 
* orned with flowers and foliages of the moſt delicate workman- 
* ſhip, and ſet around with precious ſtones in the moſt elegant 


* See vol. 2. chap. 5. p. 401. | + Orderic. Vital. p. 854. 
I Martin. anecdot. tom. 1. col. 1306. IM. Paris, vit Abbat. p. 47. col. 1. 
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„ manner. Beſides this, he gave to that church a veſſel for keep- 
ing the euchariſt, which was ſuſpended over the high altar, 


« and excited univerſal admiration. It was made by the hand of 


« the ſame Baldwine ; and though it was of the fineſt gold, and 
* enriched with precious ſtones of ineſtimable value, the work- 
% manſhip was more excellent than the materials *,” Theſe ar- 
tiſts alſo excelled in caſting figures of all kinds, in braſs, filver, 
and gold, for ornamenting cabinets, ſhrines, altars, and the like, 
There was in the ſame abbey of St Albans a ſhrine adorned with 
the whole hiſtory of our Saviour's paſſion, in ſuch caſt figures f. 
The exceſſive riches of the church in this period, and the ambi- 
tion of many prelates and abbots, to diſplay their piety and gra- 
tify their pride, by adorning their cathedrals and abbeys, contri- 
buted very much to the improvement of this, and of ſeveral other 
arts, by affording the higheſt encouragement to the artiſts, The 
truth is, that many of the moſt curious artiſts of this period were 
eccleſiaſtics, and ſome of them even prelates; and that in ſome 
churches there were certain prebends appropriated to thoſe of 
their clergy who excelled as architects, workers in ſtone, wood, or 
metals, and ſuch arts as were neceſſary in building and adorning 
monaſteries and cathedrals 4. 

The arts of dreſſing and ſpining wool and flax: weaving both 
linen and woollen cloth, and ſeveral other clothing-arts, were well 


| known to the Anglo-Saxons, and practiſed by them with no little 


fucceſs, before the conqueſt |. There is however ſufficient evi- 


dence that all theſe arts were improved after that event, in the 


courſe of our preſent period. This was partly owing to the great 
multitude of manufacturers of cloth, who came from Flanders, 
and ſettled in England, in thoſe times. The people of that coun- 
try were then ſo famous for their ſkill in the woollen manu- 


e.. cl 2. ane 
1 Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 7. p. 141. 142. tom. 9. p. 221. Ke. 
þ See vol. 2. chap. 5. p. 405.408. 
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factory, that one of our ancient hiſtorians ſays, the art of wea- 
eving ſeemed to be a peculiar gift beſtowed upon them by na- 
e ture *. By this they were ſo much enriched, that ſome of 
their manufacturers and merchants rivaled princes in wealth and 
luxury. Beſides the great number of Flemings who came over in 
the army of the Conqueror, there were ſeveral conſiderable emi- 
grations of them from their own country into England, particu- 
larly in the reigns of Henry I. and King Stephen f. After their 
ſettlement in this iſland, which abounded in the beſt materials 
for their manufactories, they purſued their former occupation 
with great advantage to themſelves and to the kingdom. Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis, in his Itinerary of Wales, obſerves, that the 
inhabitants of the diſtrict of Roſs in Pembrokeſhire, who de- 
“ rived their origin from Flanders, were much addicted to, and 
_ & greatly excelled in, the woollen manufactory .“ 

For the improvement of the clothing-arts the weavers in all the 
great towns of England were formed into gilds or corporations, 


and had various privileges beſtowed upon them by royal charters, . 


for which they paid certain fines into the exchequer. The wea- 
vers of Oxford paid a mark of gold for their gild, in the fifth of 
King Stephen ; thoſe of London paid fixteen pounds for theirs in 
the fifteenth, and thoſe of Lincoln fined two chaſeures or 
hounds for theirs in the twelfth of the ſame reign ||. In the 
twelfth of Henry Il. the weavers of Wincheſter paid one mark of 
gold as a greſome, and two marks as their annual rate, for enjoy- 
ing the rights of their gild, and the privilege of chuſing their 
own aldermen; and in the ſame year, the fullers of the ſame 
city, who formed another corporation, paid ſix pounds for their 


gale} *®, 


. * Gervas chron. col. 1349. + Bromt. chron. 1002. Gervas col. 1349. 
1 Girald, Cambrenſ. Itinerarium Walliz, 1, 1. ch. xi. p. 848. | 
| Madox hiſt, excheq. ch. 13. ſe. 3. p- 323. Id. ibid. 
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_ « A In the reign of Richard I. the woollen manufactory became the 
Bes ng tne 
woollen ma. ſubject of legiſlation; and a law was made, A. D. bag for re- 


* gulating the fabrication and ſale of cloth. By that law, it was 
«© enacted, — That all woollen cloths ſhall every where be made of 
„ the {ime breadth, viz. two ells within the liſts; and of the 
e {ime goodneſs in the middle as at the ſides. — That the ell 
„ ſhall be of the ſame length over all the kingdom, and that it 
„ ſhall be made of iron. — That no merchant in any part of the 
© kingdom of England ſhall ſtretch before his ſhop or booth, a 
* red or black cloth, or any other thing, by which the fight of 
*© buyers are frequently deceived in the choice of good cloth, 
That no cloth of any other colour than black ſhall be fold 
% in any part of the kingdom, except in cities and capital 
5 burghs; and that in all cities and burghs, four or ſix men, 
according to the fize of the place, {hall be appointed to enforce 
the obſervation of theſe regulations, by ſeizing the perſons and 
goods of all who tranſgreſs them“. This remarkable law de- 
monſtrates, that the manufactory of broad cloth was not only e- 
ſtabliſhed in England in this period, but that it had arrived at 
conſiderable maturity, and had become an object of national at- 
rention. There is evidence ſtill remaining that this law was for 
ſome time very ſtrictly executed ; but that in the reign of King 
John, when every thing became venal, the merchants and ma- 

nufacturers puchaſed licences to make their cloth either broad or 
narrow as they pleaſed, which brought confiderable ſums into 
the royal exchequer f. . 

That tapeſtry hangings, with hiſtorical figures woven in them, 
were uſed in England in this period, we have the cleareſt evi- 
dence. Richard, who was abbot of St Albans from A. D. 1088 
to A.D. 1119, made a preſent to his monaſtery of a ſuit of hang- 
ings, which contained the whole hiſtory of St Alban 1. But 


Capeſtry. 


» Hoveden * p. 440. col. 2. M. Paris hiſt Angl. p. 133. 
* Hoveden annal. p. 467. col. 2. t M. Paris vit. Abbat. p. 35. ab , 
| whether 
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whether theſe hangings had been made in England or not is 
uncertain, although it is not improbable that this curious art 
might be introduced by ſome of the many manufacturers from 


the Netherlands, who ſettled in Britain in this period. 


Silks of various kinds are frequently mentioned both in the re- Silk. 


cords and by the hiſtorians of this period, and even ſeem not to 


have been very uncommon. For we often meet with accounts of 


ſilk veſtments, cops, altar-cloths, hangings, &c. in great quan- 
tities, purchaſed by prelates, for the uſe of themſelves, their 
clergy, and their churches *. Nor was the uſe of filks confined 
to the church and clergy. They were worn alſo by kings, 
queens, princes, and other perſons of high rank, eſpecially on 
ſolemn occaſions T. But it is much more probable, that rheſe 
filks were imported from Spain, Sicily, Majorca, Ivica, and o- 
ther countries, than that they were manufactured in Britain. The 
filk manufactory ſeems to have flouriſhed greatly, at this time, in 
the two laſt-mentioned iſlands, as each of them paid an annual 
tribute of two hundred pieces of filk to the King of Arragon f. 
Roger King of Sicily having taken the cities of Corinth, Thebes, 
and Athens, A. D. 1148, got into his hands a great number 
of ſilk weavers, brought them, with the implements and ma- 
terials, for the exerciſe of their art, and ſettled them at Palermo 


in Sicily ||. A writer who viſited this manufactory, A. D. 1 I 69, ' 


repreſents it to have been then in a moſt flouriſhing condition, pro- 


ducing great quantities of ſilks, both plain and figured, of many 


different colours. There (adds he) you might have ſeen other 
„ workmen making ſilks interwoven with gold, and adorned with 
figures, compoſed of many ſparkling gems .“ It will after- 


Anglia Sacra, tom. 2. p. 415. 421, W. Malmſ. p. 118. Hiſtoria Cœnobii Bur- 
get. a joſepho Sparke, edit. London 1723. p-. 100. &c. 

Ma dox hiſt; excheq. chap. 10. ſet. 112. R. Heveden. annal. p. 387. col. 2. 

Otto Friſingenſ. hilt. Imp. Frederic. 1. 1. e. 33. | 

#* Falcaldus hiſtoria Sicul. pratat, | 
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_ wards appear, that thoſe elegant arts were not long confined to 
Sicily. | 
Embroidery. We have already ſeen, that the Anglo-Saxon ladies before the 
conqueſt, excelled in the art of embroidery *. This art was ra- 
ther improved than injured by that event, and the Engliſh ladies 
ſtill maintained their ſuperiority in this reſpect. When Robert 
Abbot of St Albans viſited his countryman Pope Adrian IV. he 
made him ſeveral valuable preſents, and, amongſt other things, 
three mitres, and a pair of ſandals, of moſt admirable workman- 
ſhip. His Holineſs refuſed his other preſents, but thankfully ac- 
cepted of the mitres and ſandals, being charmed with their exquiſite 
beauty. Theſe admired pieces of embroidery were the work of 
Chriſtina Abbeſs of Markgate 7. Another Pope, not long after, 
admiring the embroidered veſtments of ſome Engliſh clergymen, 
aſked where they had been made; and being anſwered — in Eng- 
land, — he cried out, — © O England! thou garden of delights, 
© thou inexhauſtible fountain of riches, from thee I never can 
e exact too much;” and immediately diſpatched his bulls to ſe- 
veral Engliſh abbots, commanding them to procure him ſome 
of theſe embroidered cloths and filks for his own dreſs T. From 
the deſcriptions of theſe ſacerdotal veſtments in our ancient wri- 
ters, they ſeem to have merited the admiration which they ex- 
cited. Some of them (as we are informed by contemporary 
writers) were almoſt quite covered with gold and precious ſtones, 
and others adorned with the moſt beautiful figures of men, 
beaſts, birds, trees, and flowers ||. It may not however be im- 
proper to ſuggeſt, that if theſe and other works, which appeared 
ſo exquiſitely beautiful to the writers of this period, were now 
extant, it is probable that they would not excite ſo much ad- 


® See vol, 2. ch. 5. p. 407. + M. Paris vit. Abbat. p. 46. 
t Spelman gloſſ. voc. Auriſriſia. M. Paris hiſt. p. 473. 
| M. Paris vit. Abbat. p- 40. col. 1. Hiſtoria Cœnobii Burgenſ. p. 100. 11. 
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miration, in the preſent age, when the arts are ſo much impro- 
ved. . SR 
No art was more neceſſary, more cultivated, or more im- 
proved, in Britain, in this period, than that of war. The 
« Normans (ſays William of Malmſbury) are a people who delight 
* in war, and are unhappy when they are not engaged in ſome mi- 
„ litary operation. They excell in all the arts of attacking their 
% enemies when their forces are ſufficient; and, when theſe are 
© defeftive, they are no leſs expert in military ſtratagems, and 
the arts of corruption by money *. 

The armies of Britain, and of all the nations of Europe, in 
the feudal times, conſiſted chiefly of cavalry, compoſed of earls, 
barons, knights, and others, who held their lands by knights 
ſervice ; or of their ſubſtitutes. All theſe were obliged, by their 
tenures, to take the field when called upon by their ſovereign, toge- 
ther with a certain number of knights, well mounted, and properly 
armed, and to ſerve a certain number of days at their own ex- 
pence, their lands being conſidered as their pay. As it often 
happened, that many who. held lands by knights ſervice, were 
ſuperannuated, or infirm, or otherwiſe incapable of performing 
that ſervice in perſon, they were permitted, or rather obliged, to 
perform ir by proper ſubſtitutes. The clergy alſo, who poſſeſſed 
a great proportion of lands, for which they could not in perſon 
perform the military ſervices, becauſe they were prohibited by 


the canons, were ſubjected to the ſame neceſſity of performing 
theſe ſervices by ſubſtitutes, that the national defence might be 
compleat. As many of the wars of the kings of England, in this 


period, were carried on in Normandy and France, the perſonal 
performance of their military ſervices became very inconvenient 
and expenſive to the poſſeſſors of lands in England; which indu- 
ced many of them to redeem theſe ſervices, by paying the tax. 
called ſcutage. With the money ariſing from this tax, the kings. 


0 W. Mala. I. 3. P · 57. col. 2. 
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engaged ſoldiers of fortune to perform the ſervices. The cavalry 
therefore of the Britiſh armies, in this period, conſiſted of ſuch 


earls, barons, and knights, as were able and willing to perform 
the military ſervices for their lands in perſon, and of the ſubiti- 
tutes of the clergy and others, either provided by themſelves or 


hired by the king. If all theſe, belonging to England, had been 


collected together, they would have formed a body of fixty 
thouſand horſemen, as there were fixty thouſand knights fees in 
that kingdom *, | 

The defenſive armour of the Britiſh cavalry hath been already 
deſcribed, except their ſhields, which they carried on their left 
arms, and with which they warded off the blows of their ene- 
mies T. Theſe {ſhields were of an oval form, conſiderably broad- 
er at the top than at the bottom. Exen the horſes of ſome of 
the princes, earls, barons, and chief knights, were covered with 
armour of ſteel or iron 4. The offenſive arms of the cavalry were, 
1. long ſpears, or lances, made of ſome light ſtrong wood, as fir 
or or and pointed with ſteel, very ſharp, and well tempered; 

long and broad ſwords, double-edged, and ſharp pointed; 
3. a ſhort dirk or dagger ||. 

The infantry of the Britith armies of this period conſiſted of 
the freemen of the ſeveral Britiſh ſtares, who did not hold lands 
of the ſovereign by knights ſervice, but were poſſeſſed of pro- 
perty to a certain extent, for which they were obliged to contri- 
bute to the public defence. By the famous aflize of arms made 
by Henry II. A. D. 1181, every freeman who was poſſeſſed of 


ſixtcen marks, either in lands or goods, was obliged to provide 
the armour and weapons of a man at arms; and every free- 


man and burgeſs who poſſeſſed ten marks, was obliged to 
provide the armour and arms of an ordinary foot- ſoldier * 

The defenſive armour of a man at arms, was a coat of = 
a helmet, and a ſhield ; and his offenſive weapons, a ſpear and 


Orderic. Vital. p. 523. | + See p. 463. 1 Hoved:n aanal, p-. 44- col. 2. 
Hoveden, p. 350. col. 1, Id. ibid. 
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a ſword. The defenſive armour of an ordinary foot- ſoldier was 
a wambois, or jacket twilted with cotton, and an iron ſcull- 
cap; his offenſive arms, a ſpear, or a bow and arrows, or a ſling, 
with a ſword. Theſe arms, by the ſame aſſize, were neither to 
be ſold, nor pledged, nor ſeized for debt, nor any way alienated, 
but tranſmitted by every man to his heir; and if any one who 
poſſeſſed them was not capable of uſing them, he was obliged to 
provide one who was capable, when he was called into the field *. 
By theſe wiſe regulations every man who had any valuable ſtake 
in the ſtate, was obliged to contribute to the public ſafety, and 
was conſtantly provided with the means of doing it. 

Beſides theſe national forces, there were, in this period, ſeveral 
bands of mercenary ſoldiers of fortune, who made a trade of 
war, and were occaſionally taken into the pay of the kings of 
England. Theſe were called by various names, as, Ruptariz, 
Bragmanni, Coterelli, and moſt commonly Brabanzons, becauſe 
many of them were natives of Brabant f. They are painted by 
the hiſtorians of thoſe times in the moſt odious colours, as a 
collection of deſperate lawleſs — who lived. by plunder, 
when they were not employed in war . Stephen ſeems to have 
been the firſt Engliſh king who took theſe miſcreants into his 
: pay; and his example was imitated by his three ſucceſſors, Hen- 
ry II. Richard 1 But it was only in times of great 
confuſion, when many of their own ſubjects had revolted, that 
our princes had recourſe to ſuch deſtructive auxiliaries. Theſe 
troops of banditti, rather than of ſoldiers, became at length ſo 
terrible, eſpecially to the clergy, that they were ſolemnly excom- 
municated by the third general council of Lateran, A. D. 11 . 


Id. ibid. 
Du Cange gloſſ. voc. Ruptarii, Coterelli, Brabantes Anglia Sacra, tom. 2. p. 391. 


| Garvaſii chron. col. 1461. 
J. Hagulſtad. col. 282. W. Neubrigen. 1. 2. c. 27. Anglia Sacra, tom. 2, p. 3971. 
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and a croiſade was ſet on foot for their extermination . One Du- 
rand, a common carpenter, pretending to have received a com- 
miſhon from the Virgin Mary in a viſion, A. D. 1182, put him- 
ſelf at the head of this croiſade, and formed a military ſociety 
for the deſtruction of the Brabanzons ; which, after a long and 
bloody ſtruggle, was accompliſhed f. | | 
Military ol. The ſovereign of every feudal ſtate was, by the conſtitution, 
lets. generaliſſimo or commander in chief of irs forces; and all the 
Britiſh princes of this period performed that office in perſon, ap- 
pearing conſtantly at the head of their armies, This was not al- 
together ow1ng to the martial character of theſe princes, but was 
abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve ſome degree of diſcipline in armies 
compoſed of haughty independent barons and their followers. The 
conſtable, who was the higheſt military officer, commanded un- 
der the King, and with the aſſiſtance of the marſhal and his offi- 
cers, ſuperintended the muſters, regulated the quarters, marches, 
and incampments ; determined all diſputes, and appointed the 
puniſhment of delinquents, according to martial law . Every 
earl commanded the troops of his county, and every baron thoſe 
of his barony. All theſe offices or commands were hereditary ; 
which, as John of Saliſbury obſerves, was a defect in the military 
ſyſtem of the middle ages, becauſe by this means many perſons 
were inveſted with offices of great importance, for which they 
were naturally unqualified. © In our time (ſays he) military 
& {kill and diſcipline have much declined, and are almoſt quite 
“ deſtroyed; becauſe many poſſeſs the higheſt offices, without 
| e having paſſed through the ſubaltern degrees; who are proud 
| | * 3ndeed of their commands and titles, but deſpiſe the moſt ne- 
| ceſſary qualifications. Young men who are gameſters, hunters, 
1 * hawkers, and even natural fools, who have never handled arms, 


Benedict. Abbas, tom. 1. p. 229. ad ann. 1179. + Gervas chron. col. 1461. 
+ Paſquier recherches, p. 104. Spelman Gloſſ. voc. Conſſanbularius Mariſcallus. 
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ce or acquired any knowledge of the arts of war, take upon them 
te to act the part of generals . 

The royal ſtandard was conſidered as the centre of che whole 
army. In the day of battle it was carried by ſome great baron, 
vrho was ſtandard-bearer of the kingdom, whoſe office was very 

honourable, and commonly hereditary. Henry de Eſſex was 


ſtandard-bearer of England in the reign of Henry II.; but in a | | 


battle againſt the Welſh, A. D. 1157, he was ſeized with a panic, 
and threw down the royal ſtandard ; on which the whole army 
concluded, that the King was killed. Being tried for this crime, 
and convicted, he was condemned to loſe his office, his fortune, 
and his life; which laſt was ſpared by the clemency of the King f. 


Every earl and baron had his particular ſtandard, painted with the 


armorial enſigns of his family; and even biſhops and abbots had 
alſo ſtandards, with different devices, that accompanied their 
troops when they took the field T. Theſe ſtandards ſerved not on- 


ly to diſtinguiſh one body of troops from another, and to be a 


centre of union to each, but they alſo contributed to animate the 


ſoldiers to fight with courage for their preſervation ; becauſe to 


| loſe their ſtandard, was eſteemed the greateſt diſgrace, The ſhapes 
and devices of theſe ſtandards, may be ſeen in the works quoted 
below ||. | . 

The ſeveral corps in the army had bands of martial muſic, 
which ſerved to cheer them in their marches, to rouſe and in- 


flime their courage in battle, and to drown the cries and groans 


of the wounded. Theſe martial muſicians made uſe of various in- 
ſtruments, as horns, trumpets, drums, flutes, fifes, and heroins ; 


„J. Sariſburienſis de nugis curialium, I. 6. e. 16. P. 366. 
+ J. Bromt. Chron. col. 1048. Gervaſ. Chron. col, 1380. 


4 Simeon Dunelm. hiſt, col. 262. 
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the laſt of which are now unknown *. The charge to battle was 
given by the ſound of all the inſtruments of martial muſic in both 
armies, commonly accompanied with the ſhouts or martial ſongs 


of the combatants f. 
It is not to be imagined that any particular rule was fixed for 


the arrangement of the troops in the order of battle. This muſt - 


at all times be liable to great variations, ariſing from the nature of 
the ground, the quality of the troops, the genius of the com- 
manders, the diſpoſitions of the enemy, and other circumſtances, 
In general, however, the Normans ſeem to have drawn up their 
different kinds of troops in difterent lines, rather then to have 
formed them into one ſolid compact body, which was the moſt 
common method of the Anglo-Saxons. In the famous battle of 
Haſtings, the different practice of the two nations was moſt con- 
ſpicuous. King Harold formed his whole army into one ſolid 
body, which made a kind of caſtle, impenetrable on all fides, of 
which the royal ſtandard was the centre T. The Duke of Nor- 


mandy, on the contrary, drew up his army in three lines, accor- 


ding to the cuſtom of his country. In the firſt line (to uſe the 
words of a contemporary hiſtorian, who was a witneſs of what 
„he relates) he placed the foot, who were armed with bows and 
arrows, or with ſlings; in the ſecond line he placed the heavy- 
„ armed foot, who were defended with coats of mail; and in 
the third line he placed his cavalry, in which his chief ſtrength 
* conſiſted, and among whom he was in perſon ||.” Agreeable to 
this diſpoſition of the Norman army, the battle was begun by the 
firſt line, with a ſhower of arrows and ſtones from their bows 
and ſlings; which did conſiderable execution, but could not break 


the ſolid phalanx of their enemies, who repulſed them by throw- 


ing darts, javelins, and ſtones, The ſecond line then advanced 


* Vineſauf. Iter Richardi Regis, I. 3. "VI 

+ W. Pitavien. p. 201. Orderic, Vital. p. 501. Hen, Knyhton, col. 2342. 

KR. de Diceto, col, 489. J. Bromt. col. 0. | W. Pictavien. p. 291. 
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to the attack; and was in the ſame manner repulſed, At laſt the 
cavalry advanced in a deep and heavy body, and with their lances 
and ſwords made a moſt furious aſſault upon the Engliſh ; WhO 
{till ſtood firm like a wall compoſed of ſhields and ſpears ; and if 
they had not been tempted, by the pretended flight of their ene- 
mies, to depart from their original diſpoſition, they would have 
been invincible . But though the above ſeems to have been the 
moſt common method uſed by the Normans in the arrangement 
of their troops ; yet ſo many deviations from it occur in the de- 
ſcriptions of the battles fought in Britain and Normandy in this 
period, that they cannot be enumerated. In the famous battle of 
the Standard, for example, they adopted the Anglo-Saxon me- 
thod, and formed their forces into one compact body, with the 
ſtandard in the centre . In the great battle (to give only one ex- 
ample more) that was fought between Henry I. and the King of 
France at Brenneville in Normandy, A. D. 1119, a different diſ po- 
ſition was made by Henry, who formed the firſt and ſecond lines 
of cavalry, and the third of infantry . 

Beſides their lances, ſpears, darts, croſs bows, arrows, ſlings, 
which may be called the ſmall arms of the middle ages, they had a 
kind of field-artillery which they uſed in battle. This artillery 
conſiſted of certain machines made of wood, which, by various 
contrivances, and combinations of the mechanic powers, threw 
darts and ſtones with great force to a great diſtance. Such ma- 
chines were uſed with ſucceſs in the famous battle of Haſtings, 
and in ſeveral other battles ||. The darts that were ſhot from theſe 
machines, as well as from the croſs bows, were called quarrels ; 
and were pointed with heavy pieces of ſteel, ſhaped like pyramids, 
and very ſharp, which made them very deſtructive * This kind 


„Id. ibid, + R. Hagulſtad de bello Standardi, col. 322. 
'+ J. Bromt. Chron. col. 1007. W. Pictavien. p. 201. 
** Du Cange Gloſſ. voc. Quadrillut. | Eo 
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of artillery was more frequently uſed in ſea-fights, than in bat- 
tles on ſhore ; and in theſe fights they diſcharged not only ſtones 
and darts, but alſo pots full of Greek-fire, quick-lime, and o- 
ther combuſtible materials * 

As ſea-fights have been maniacs, it may not be i improper to 


give the following deſcription of one that was fought in this pe- 


riod, between the Chriſtian and Turkith fleets, before Ptolemais, 
tranſlated from an author who was an eye-witneſs of what he de- 
ſcribes. ** Modern ſhips of war (ſays Geoffrey de Vineſauf) are 
« eichkr galleys, or galliots. Galleys are long, low, and nar- 
% row, with a beam extended from the prow, which is common- 


- 66 ly called the ſpur, with which they pierce the ſhips of the ene- 


« my. Galliots have only one bank of oars, are much fhorter, 
* more eaſily wrought, and fitter for throwing fire. When both 
« parties prepared for battle, our men drew up their ſhips, not 


« in a ſtraight line, but bending a little like a creſcent, placing 


ee the ſtrongeſt ſhips on the points, that if the enemy attempted 
« to break our line, they might be ſurrounded. The fea was 
perfectly calm and ſmooth, as if it had been prepared for the 
« ccaſion, that neither the rowers, nor combatants, might miſs 
« their ſtrokes. The ſignal of battle was given by the ſound of 
« the trumpets on both ſides, followed by dreadful ſhonts, and 
„ ſhowers of darts. Our men, imploring the divine affiſtance, 
„ plyed their oars, and pufhed the fpurs of their galleys againſt 
de the ſhips of their enemies. Now the battle raged.— Oars are 


e entangled with oars, —grappling-1rons fix one ſhip to another, — 


„the combatants engage hand to hand, — and the boards are ſet 
<«< on fire by a flaming oil, which is commonly called Grech fre. 
« This fire hath a moſt fetid ſmell, with hvid flames, and con- 
« ſumes even flints and iron: water makes no impreſſion upon 
„it; a ſprinkling of ſand abates it; but it can only be extin- 
« guiſhed by vinegar. O how terrible, how cruel, is a ſea-en- 
„G. Vineſauf. Iter Richardi Regis, I. I. c. 34. Hoveden Annal. col. 394. 
gagement! 
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gagement! Some are tortured by fire, — ſome abſorbed by the 
% aves, — and others expire with wounds. One of our galleys 
vas ſet on fire and boarded by the Turks. The rowers plun- 
« ged into the ſea, to fave their lives by ſwimming ; but a few 
« knights, who were heavy-armed, fought in deſpair, ſlew all 
„ the Turks, and brought their galley half-burnt to land. In 
«© another of our galleys, the Turks ſeized the upper bank of 
© oars, While the Chriſtians kept poſſeſſion of the lower, and 
« by their pulling different ways, it was toſſed in a miſerable 


„manner. In this engagement the Turks loſt one galley, and 


“ one galliot, with their crews, while we came off triumphant 
© and victorious *.“ 5 

The Greek- fire, mentioned in the above defcription, feems to 
have been one of the moſt terrible inſtruments of deſtruction 
employed in military operations, before the invention of gun- 
powder. It was called Greek-fre, becauſe it was invented by the 


Greeks of the Eaſtern empire, who, for ſeveral centuries, kept 


the compofition of it a profound ſecret. In that period, the Em- 
perors of Conſtantinople uſed to ſend quantities of this fire to 
princes in friendſhip with them, as the moſt valuable preſent they 
could give them, and as the greateſt mark of their favour f. But 
the compoſition of this liquid fire, as it is ſometimes called, ſeems 
to have been no longer a ſecret in the twelfth century, as it was 
then uſed in very great quantities, not only by the Chriſtians 
of all nations in the Holy Land, but alſo by the Turks . It is 


| faid to have been a compoſition of ſulphur, bitumen, and 


naphtha ||. It had a very ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell, as we may 
eaſily ſuppoſe from its ingredients; burnt with a livid flame; and 
ſo intenſe a heat, that it conſumed not only all ſoft combuſtible 


* Vineſauf, Iter Ricardi Regis, I. 1. c. 34. 
+ Luethprand. 1. 5. c.4. Delmar, 1, 3. p. 33. 


{ N. Trivel. Chron. ad ann. 1191. Du Cange Not. ad Joinvil. p. 71, 
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ſubſtances, but even ſtones and metals “. When it fell, in any 
conſiderable quantity, upon a warrior, it penetrated his armour, 

and peeled his fleſh from his bones, with exquiſite pain, which 
made it an object of great terror f. This liquid fire was kept in 
phials and pots, and in theſe was diſcharged from machines up- 
on the enemy f. One of its moſt ſingular properties was, that 
it burnt in water, which did not in the leaſt abate its vio- 
lence ; but it yielded to ſeveral other things, particularly to ſand, 
urine, and vinegar, according to the monkiſh verſes quoted be- 
For this reaſon, when an army made an aſſault, in which 
they expected to be oppoſed by Greek-fire, they provided them- 


ſelves with theſe things for its extinction. Greek: fire (ſays 


Geoffrey de Vineſauf, in deſcribing an aſſault) was diſcharged 


upon them from the walls of the caſtle and city, like light- 
ning, and ſtruck them with great terror; but they ane, | 


to preſerve themſelves from it it, by ſand, vinegar, and other ex- 


“ tinguiſhers **.“ 


As Britain abounded, in this period, in fortified towns and 


caſtles, much of the art of war conſiſted in defending and aſ- 
ſaulting places of ſtrength. The manner in which theſe fortifi- 
cations were conſtructed hath been already deſcribed ff. They 
were defended by diſcharges of the various kinds of ſmall arms 
and artillery then in uſe, from the ramparts, and by counteract- 
ing all the arts and efforts of the beſiegers. It would be a very 
tedious work to enumerate all the arts and all the machines that 
were employed 1n this period 1n aſſaulting and . places. 


* Vineſauf. J. I, C. 24. + Id. ibid. lib, 2, C. I 4. 


7 + Du Cange, voc. Ignis Cræcus. 


Pereat, O utinam, ignis hujus vena; 
Non enim extinguitur aqua, ſed arena; 
Vixque vinum acidum arctat ejus fræna, 
Et urina ſtringitur ejus vix habena. 


% G. Vineſauf. hiſtoria captionis Damutæ, ch. 9. See p. 460. 
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Chap. V. Fr. A1 


For as the combinations of the mechanic powers in forming en- 


gines for burſting open gates, undermining, ſcaling, and batter- 


ing walls, throwing ſtones, darts, and fire, and for oppoſing all 
theſe efforts, are almoſt innumerable, great ſcope was given to 


the genius and invention both of the beſiegers and beſieged. 


The conſequence of this was, that there were few fieges of great 
importance in which ſome new machine was not invented. Of 
theſe machines above twenty different kinds are mentioned by 


the writers of this period“. But a plain deſcription of a fiege, 


given by a contemporary writer, will probably be more ſatisfac- 
tory to the reader, and give him a clearer idea of the means em- 


ployed in attacking and defending places, than the moſt labo- 


rious inveſtigation of the conſtructions and uſes of all theſe ma- 
chines. For this purpoſe I have choſen the relation given by an 
eye-witneſs of the ſiege of the caſtle of Exeter by King Stephen, 


A. D. 1136. The caſtle of Exeter is built on a lofty mount, 
fſurrounded with impenetrable walls, ſtrengthened with Cæſa- 


„ rean towers. In this caſtle Baldwin de Redvers placed a gar- 


.* rifon, compoſed of valiant youths, the flower of all England, 


to defend it againſt the King, to which he bound them by a 
« folemn oath, and by putting under their protection his wife 
„and children. When the King inveſted the caſtle, they 
„mounted the walls in ſhining armour, and treated him and 
his army with ſcorn and defiance. Sometimes they ſallied out 
from ſecret paſſages, when leaſt expected, and put many of the 
© beſiegers to the ſword; ſometimes they poured down ſhowers 
of arrows, darts, and other weapons on the aſſailants. On 
the other hand, the King and his barons laboured, with the 
% preateſt ardour, to diſtreſs the garriſon, Having formed a 
« very ſtrong and well-armed body of foot, he aſſaulted the bar- 
* bican, and, after a fierce and bloody ſtruggle, carried it. He 


* For the names and fm of ſome of theſe machines, ſee the preface to Mr Greile's 
antiquities of England. Camden's remains, p. aco. 
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next beat down, with his engines, the bridge of communica- 
tion between the caſtle and the town: after which he erected 
lofty towers of wood, with wonderful art, to protect his men, 
and enable them to return the diſcharges from the walls, In 
a word, he gave the beſieged no reſt, either day or night. 
Sometimes his men mounted on a machine ſupported by four 
wheels, approached the walls, and engaged hand to hand, 
Sometimes he drew up all the lingers of the army, and threw 
into the caſtle an intolerable ſhower of ſtones. Sometimes he 


employed the moſt ſkillful miners to undermine the founda- 


tions of the walls. He made uſe of machines of many differ- 
ent kinds; ſome of which were very lofty, for inſpecting what 
they were doing within the caſtle ; and others very low, for 
battering and beating down the walls. The beſieged, making | 
2 bold and maſterly defence, baffled all his machinations with 
the moſt aſtoniſhing dexterity and art *. After this ſiege had 


laſted three months, and King Stephen had expended upon it, in 


machines, arms, and other things, no leſs than fifteen thouſand 
marks, equal in efficacy to one hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds of our money, the beſieged were obliged to ſurrender for 
want of water 7. | 


. I. II. 


The Hiſtor F of the fine or pleaſing arts of Sculpture, Painting, Poetry, 


and Muſic, in Great Britain, from A. D. 1066, to A. D. 1216. 


Ankind, in every ſtage of ſociety, have ſome taſte and ca- 
pacity for the imitative and pleafing arts; and, from the 


indulgence of that taſte, and exertion of that capacity, they de- 


* Gelta Regis Stephani apud Ducheſn, p. 934. '+ Id. ibid. 
h | | rive 


Chap. V. § 2. ART s. 


rive many of their moſt rational enjoyments. On this account, 
the ſtate of theſe arts is an object worthy of attention, in every 
period of the hiſtory of our country. 

Sculpture, or the art of forming the figures of men, birds, 
beaſts, &c. in metal, ſtone, wood, or other materials, flouriſhes 
moſt under the patronage of riches and ſuperſtition, among a 
wealthy people addicted to idolatry. As Britain was one of the 
richeſt countries of Europe, in the period we are now delinea- 
ting, andd its inhabitants were much addicted to a ſuperſtitious 
veneration for the images of their ſaints, we have good reaſon 
to believe that ſculpture was much cultivated and encouraged. 
Every church had a ſtatue of its patron faint, while cathedrals 


and conventual churches were crouded with ſuch ſtatues ck. We 


may form ſome judgement of the. number of theſe ſtatues i in con- 
ventual churches from the following account given by Matthew 
Paris, of thoſe that were erected in the abbey- church of St Albans 
by one abbot. ** This Abbot William removed the ancient ſtatue 
Hof the Virgin Mary, and placed it in another part of the 
church, erecting a new and more beautiful one in its room, 
He did the ſame with reſpect to the ancient crucifix, which 
© ſtood aloft in the middle of the church, and another image of 
„the Virgin Mary, that ſtood over the altar of St Blaſius, re- 
moving them into the north ſide of the church, and ſubſti- 
tuting others of more excellent workmanſhip in their places, 
e for the edification and conſolation of all the laity who enter- 
ed f. This abbot alſo ſet up the great crucifix with its images 
over the great altar J.“ Some of theſe ſtatues, if we may be- 
heve this hiſtorian, were executed in a very maſterly manner, 
* It muſt be mentioned alſo (ſays he) to the praiſe of Abbor 
William, that the new ſtarue of the Virgin Mary, which he 


* Gervaſius de combuſtione et reparatione Dorobernenſis eccleſiz, col. 1294. &c. 
+ M. Paris vit. Abbat. p. 81. col. 1. + Id. ibid. p. $0. col. 1. 
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both eſcaped their ravages, and became the objects of their admi- 
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* preſented to our church, is admirably beautiful, having been 
made by Mr Walter de Colcheſter, with the moſt exquiſite art 


Beſides ſtatues, the ſculptors of this period executed many fi- 
gures, and even hiſtorical pieces, in baſſo and alto relievo, as or- 
naments of churches, and objects of ſuperſtitious veneration. In 
the ſame abbey- church of St Albans, we are told by the ſame hi- 
ſtorian, who was a monk of that abbey, there was a curious 
piece of this kind in wood, over the high altar. In the middle 
„ (ſays he) of this piece, was a repreſentation of the Divine Ma- 

* jeſty, with that of a Chriſtian church, and of a Jewiſh ſyna- 

gogue. On one hand was a ſeries of figures repreſenting the 
twelve patriarchs, and on the other hand another ſeries repre- 
+ ſenting the twelve apoſtles F.” In a word, when architecture 
was cultivated with ſo much ardour, ſculpture could not be ne- 
glected; and when ſo many noble and magnificent churches 
were built, artiſts could not be wanting to adorn and furniſh 
them with images, which were eſteemed fo eſſential to the wor- 
{hip that was to be performed in theſe ſacred ſtructures, 

The art of painting was never wholly loſt in any of theſe coun- 
tries of Europe which had been provinces of the Roman empire, 
For though the barbarous conquerors of thoſe countries deſtroyed 
many magnificent edifices and beautiful paintings, not a few of 


ration. Some of theſe conquerors alſo, when the rage of war 
was at an end, diſcovered a taſte for the fine arts, and became 
their patrons J. Even the Anglo-Saxons, who were amongſt the 
moſt deſtructive of the northern conquerors who overturned the 
Roman empire, did not continue long to deſpiſe the pleaſing arts, 
particularly that of painting, which was practiſed by them with 
conſiderable ſucceſs ||. But the Norman conqueſt contributed not 


d. ibid. p. 8 1. col. 1. | + Id. ibid. p. 81. col. 2. 
4 Muratcri, tem. 2. p. 354. | | See vol, 2. chap. 5. p. 424. 
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2 little to the improvement of the art of painting, as well as of 
architecture, in Britain; for the Normans being as ſuperſtitious, 
and more magnificent than the Anglo-Saxons, they built more 
beautiful churches, and adorned them with a greater profuſion of 
paintings. The roof, for example, of the cathedral church of 
Canterbury, built by Archbiſhop Lanfranc, was painted, if we 
may believe a contemporary author, in the moſt elegant man- 
ner . Aldred Archbiſhop of York, who put the crown on the 
head of William the Conqueror, added much to the magnitude 
and beauty of the church of St John of Beverley. He en- 


e larged (ſays his hiſtorian) the old church, by adding a new 


* preſbytery, which he dedicated to St John the Evangeliſt; and 
he adorned the whole roof, from the preſbytery to the great 
« tower, with the moſt beautiful paintings, intermixed with: 
© much gilding of gold, performed with admirable art +.” In a 
word, it ſeems to have been the conſtant cuſtom of this period, 
to paint the inner roofs or ceilings of cathedrals and conventual 
churches; but of what kind theſe paintings were, and with what 
degree of delicacy they were executed, we have now no means of 
judging, as we cannot depend very much on the taſte of the 
monkiſh writers of thoſe times, who ſpeak of them in the high- 
eſt ſtrains of admiration. It 1s however highly probable, that 
theſe paintings were of the hiſtorical kind, the ſubjects of which 
were taken from the ſcriptures: for Dudo of St Quintin tells us, 
that Richard I. Duke of Normandy, who died A. D. 1002, 
painted the inſide of a magnificent church, which he built at 
Rowen, with hiſtorical paintings 4. | | 
Portrait-paintings appear to have been very common in this pe- 
riod ; and it is probable that there were few kings, queens, or 


* Gervas de combuſtione & reparatione eccleſiz Dorobernius, col. 1294. 


+ T. Stubbs act. pontific. Ebor. col. 1704. 
} Dudo de actis Norman. I. 3. p. 153. 
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« preſented to our church, is admirably beautiful, having been 
„ made by Mr Walter de Colcheſter, with the moſt exquiſite art 
and ſkill *. 5 

Beſides ſtatues, the ſculptors of this period executed many fi- 
gures, and even hiſtorical pieces, in baſſo and alto relievo, as or- 
naments of churches, and objects of ſuperſtitious veneration. In 
the ſame abbey- church of St Albans, we are told by the ſame hi- 
ſtorian, who was a monk of that abbey, there was a curious 
piece of this kind in wood, over the high altar. In the middle 


<* (ſays he) of this piece, was a repreſentation of che Divine Ma- 


* jeſty, with that of a Chriſtian church, and of a Jewiſh ſyna- 
* gogue. On one hand was a ſeries of figures repreſenting the 
© twelve patriarchs, and on the other hand another ſeries repre- 


_ © ſenting the twelve apoſtles f.“ In a word, when architecture 


was cultivated with ſo much ardour, ſculpture could not be ne- 


glected; and when ſo many noble and magnificent churches 


were built, artiſts could not be wanting to adorn and furniſh 
them with images, which were eſteemed ſo eſſential to the wor- 
{hip that was to be performed in theſe ſacred ſtructures. 

The art of painting was never wholly loſt in any of theſe coun- 
tries of Europe which had been provinces of the Roman empire. 
For though the barbarous conquerors of thoſe countries deſtroyed 


many magnificent edifices and beautiful paintings, not a few of 


both eſcaped their ravages, and became the objects of their admi- 
ration. Some of theſe conquerors alſo, when the rage of war 
was at an _ diſcovered a taſte for the fine arts, and became 
their patrons T. Even the Anglo-Saxons, who were amongſt the 
moſt deſtructive of the northern conquerors who overturned the 
Roman empire, did not continue long to deſpiſe the pleaſing arts, 
particularly that of painting, which was practiſed by them with 
conſiderable ſucceſs ||. But the Norman conqueſt contributed not 


„Id. ibid. p. $1. col. 1. + 1d. ibid. p. 81, col. 2. 
 {Nurateri, tem. 2. p. 354. See vol, 2. chap. 5. p. 424. 
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a little to the improvement of the art of painting, as well as of 
architecture, in Britain; for the Normans being as ſuperſtitious, 


and more magnificent than the Anglo-Saxons, they built more. 


beautiful churches, and adorned them with a greater profuſion of 
paintings. The roof, for example, of the cathedral church of 
Canterbury, built by Archbiſhop Lanfranc, was painted, if we 
may believe a contemporary author, in the moſt elegant man- 
ner . Aldred Archbiſhop of York, who put the crown on the 
head of William the Conqueror, added much to the magnitude 
and beauty of the church of St John of Beverley. He en- 
© larged (ſays his hiſtorian) the old church, by adding a new 
% preſbytery, which he dedicated to St John the Evangeliſt; and 
„ he adorned the whole roof, from the preſbytery to the great 
* tower, with the moſt beautiful paintings, intermixed with 
© much gilding of gold, performed with admirable art +.” In a 
word, it ſcems to have been the conſtant cuſtom of this period, 
to paint the inner roofs or ceilings of cathedrals and conventual 
churches; but of what kind theſe paintings were, and with what 
degree of delicacy they were executed, we have now no means of 
judging, as we cannot depend very much on the taſte of the 
monkiſh writers of thoſe times, who ſpeak of them in the high- 
eſt ſtrains of admiration. It 1s however highly probable, that 
theſe paintings were of the hiſtorical kind, the ſubjects of which 
were taken from the ſcriptures: for Dudo of St Quintin tells us, 
that Richard I. Duke of Normandy, who died A. D. 1002, 
painted the inſide of a magnificent church, which he built at 


Rowen, with hiſtorical paintings f. 


Portrait-paintings appear to have been very common in this pe- 


riod; and it is probable that there were few kings, queens, or 


* Gervas de combuſtione & reparatione eccleſiz Dorobernius, col. 1294. 


T. Stubbs act. pontific. Ebor. col. 1704. 
+ Dudo de actis Norman. 1. 3. p. 153. 
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princes, who had not their pictures drawn. The learned Mont- 


faugon hath publiſhed prints of four pictures at full length, re- 
preſenting William the Conqueror, his Queen, Matilda, and their 


two ſons Robert and William *. Theſe pictures, which are be- 


lieved by many to have been drawn from the life, were painted 
in freſco, on the walls of a chapel belonging to the abbey of St 
Stephen at Caen, which was built A. D. 1064. They are thus de- 
Tcribed : © The Conqueror was drawn as a very tall man, clothed 
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in a royal robe, and ſtanding on the back of an hound couch- 
ant: on his head was a diadem, ornamented with trifoils : his 
3 


left hand pointed to his breaſt, and in his right he held a 


ſceptre, ſurmounted with a fleur de lys. Queen Matilda was 
dreſſed in a kirtle and mantle; and had on her head a diadem 

ſimilar to that of her huſband ; from the under part eo 
hung a vail, which was repreſented as falling careleſsly 
bellind her fhoulders : in her right hand was a ſceptre, ſur- 
mounted with a fleur de lys, and in her left a book: her feet 
were ſupported by the figure of a lion. Duke Robert was re- 
preſented as ſtanding on a hound, and clad in a tunique, o- 
ver which was thrown a ſhort robe or mantle: his head was 
covered with a bonnet; upon his right hand, clothed with a 
glove, ſtood a hawk, and in his left was a lure, The picture 
of Duke William repreſented him as a youth, bare-headed 

dreſſed in the ſame habit as his brother, and ſtanding on b 
fabulous monſter : the left hand of this prince was clothed with 
a glove, and ſupported a falcon, which he was feeding with 


his right. Theſe paintings are ſuppoſed to have been coeval 


with the foundation of the abbey of St Stephen, and to have 
been drawn from the life F.” The learned Montfaucon ſays, 
That theſe four pictures have all the air and appearances of 
originals,” 


* Montfaugon monumens de la Monarchie Francoiſe, tom. 1. Nat 55. P. 402. 


+ Doctor Ducarel's Anglo-Norman antiquities, p. 61. 


There 
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There is an anecdote preſerved by William of Malmſbury, 
which ſeems to indicate that portrait-painting was practiſed in 
great perfection in this period. A company of banditti in Flan- 
ders, who pretended to be adherents of Guibert the Anti-pope, 
had formed a plot to intercept and rob Anſelm Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in his way to Rome, A. D. 1097. The Archbi- 
ſhop having received intelligence of their deſign, eſcaped by 
means of a diſguiſe. That he might nor eſcape in the ſame 
manner on his return, the banditti ſent an excellent painter to 
Rome to draw his picture ſo exactly, that they might know him 
under any diſguiſe. Of this alſo the Archbiſhop received intel- 
Jigence 3 and was ſo much alarmed that he went a great way out 
of his road, to avoid the danger. About the ſame time the Pope 


and clergy employed the art of painting in promoting a croiſade 


for the recovery of the Holy Land, by ſending certain irritating 
pictures to the courts of princes, and expoling them to the view of 
the people. In one of theſe pictures, Chriſt was repreſented tied 
to a ſtake, and ſcourged by an Arabian, ſuppoſed to be Ma- 
homet; and in another an Arabian was painted on horſeback, 
with his horſe ſtaling on the holy ſepulchre. Theſe pictures, it 
is ſaid, excited the indignation both of princes and people, in a 
very high degree, and contributed not a little to their taking the 
croſs P. 

Painting, in this period, was not cenfined to tha uſe of the 
church, or to the portraits of great men, but was employed 
to various other purpoſes ; particularly to ornamenting the 
apartments, furnirure, ſhields, &c. of perſons of rank and for- 
tune, In the ſeventeenth of Henry III. a precept was direc- 
ted to the ſheriff of Hampſhire, commanding him, to cauſe 
the King's wainſcotted chamber in the caſtle of Wincheſ- 
ter to be painted with the ſame hiſtories and the ſame pic- 


„ W. Malmſ. de geſtis potific, Angl. p. 127. col. 2. 
+ Abulfjda, I. 1. c. 3. Bohadin, vit. Salidine, ch. 80. p. 136. 
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* tures with which it had been painted before *,” This is an 
authentic proof, that wainſcotting chambers, and painting the 
wainſcot with hiſtorical paintings, was practiſed in England 
ſo long before the ſeventeenth of Henry III. A. D. 1233, that the 
paintings were ſo much faded or tarniſhed that they needed to be 
renewed. Peter de Blois, archdeacon of Bath, and chaplain to 
Henry II. acquaints us, in one of his letters, that the great ba- 
rons and military men of his time, had their ſhields and ſaddles 


painted with the repreſentations of battles. In that letter he 


cenſures the vices, and particularly the oſtentatious vanity of 
theſe barons, with no little ſeverity; and, amongſt other things, 
ſays, © They carry ſhields into the field fo richly gilded, that 
they preſent the proſpect of booty rather than of danger 
* to the enemy; and they bring them back untouched, and, 
* as I may ſay, in a virgin ſtate, They alſo cauſe both their 
* ſhields and ſaddles to be painted with repreſentations of battles 
and equeſtrian combats, that they may pleaſe their imagina- 
„tions with the contemplation of ſcenes in which they do not 
„ chuſe to engage f. 

The art of painting glaſs was known and practiſed in France, 
and very probably in England, in this period. Father Montfau- 
con hath given ſeveral plates of the paintings in the windows of 
the abbey of St Dennis that were painted in the twelfth century, 
particularly a repreſentation of the progreſs of the firſt croiſade, 
in ten compartments T. This art, it is believed, was brought 


into England in the reign of King John ||. 
There was a kind of miniature painting much practiſed in 


Britain in this period, and of which many curious ſpecimens are 


ſtill remaining. This was called zlluminating, (from which limn- 


'® Sce the Honourable Mr Walpole's anecdotes of painting, p. 3. 
+ Opera Petri Bleſenſis, ep. 94+ P. 146. 147. 
4 Montfaugon Monumens, &c. tom. 1. p. 384. 
Mr Walpole's anecdotes of painting, p. 5. note. 
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ing is derived); and was chiefly uſed, as we now ule copper- 
plates, in illuſtrating and adorning the Bible and other books. 
This art was much practiſed by the clergy, and even by ſome in 
the higheſt ſtations in the church. The famous Oſmund (ſays 
Bromton) who was conſecrated Biſhop of Saliſbury A. D. 1076, 


„did not diſdain to ſpend ſome part of his time in writing, 
« binding, and illuminating books.“ Mr Strutt hath given 


the public an opportunity of forming ſome judgement of the de- 


gree of delicacy and art with which theſe illuminations were exe- | 
cuted, by publiſhing prints of a prodigious number of them, in 


his two works quoted below . In the firſt of theſe works, we 


are preſented with the genuine portraits, in miniature, of all the 


kings, and ſeveral of the queens, of England, from Edward the 
Confeſſor to Henry VII. moſtly in their crowns and royal robes, 


together with the portraits of many other eminent perſons of 


both ſexes, 
The illuminators and painters of this period ſeem to have 


been in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable number of colouring-mate- 
rials, and to have known the arts of preparing and mixing them, 
ſo as to form a great variety of colours, In the ſpecimens of 
their miniature-paintings that are ſtill extant, we perceive not 
only the five primary colours, but alſo various combinations of 


them. There is even ſome appearance that they were not igno- 


rant of the art of painting in oil, from the following precept of 
Henry III. dated only twenty-three years after the concluſion of 
this period : © Pay out of our treaſury, to Odo the goldſmith, 
and Edward his ſon, one hundred and ſeventeen ſhillings and 
© ten pence, for oil, varniſh, and colours bought, and pictures 


made, in the chamber of our queen at Weſtminſter, between 


the octaves of the Holy Trinity, in the . year of 


* J. Bromt. chron. col. 977. 
+ The regal and eccleſiaſtical antiquities of f England, London 177; ; View of the 


cuſtoms, &c. of England, 1774. 
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our reign, and the feaſt of St Barnabas the apoſtle, in the ſame 


* year, which is fifteen days“ .“ This was a conſiderable ſam 
(equal in quantity of filver to ſeventeen pounds fourteen ſhillings 
of our money, and in efficacy to eighty-eight pounds) to be er. 
pended in painting one chamber in ſo ſhort a time. 

As the Normans were more learned, and no leſs fond of poetry 
than the Anglo-Saxons, that moſt pleaſing and delightful art, 
eſpecially Latin poetry, was cultivated with no leſs ardor, and 
with greater ſucceſs, in this than in the former period, On this 
account it may be proper to pay a little r more attention to this than 
to any of the other arts, 

The vernacular language of England, in this period, was in ſuch 
an imperfect and unſettled ſtate, that it was hardly fit for tranſact- 
ing the common buſineſs of ſociety, and very improper for the 
ſublime and melodious ſtrains of poetry. No ſciences were 
taught, few letters were written, few accounts were kept, few 
treatiſes in proſe, on any ſubject, were compoſed in that lan- 


guage f. But fo ſtrong a propenſity to poetry prevailed, that a 


prodigious number of poems on different ſubjects, and in various 
kinds of verſe, were written in that crude unformed tongue. 
Many of our beſt poets indeed in this period, ſenſible of the im- 
perfection of their native language, wrote their poems in Latin, 
and ſome in the Romance or Provengal tongue. This makes it 
neceſſary to give a very brief account, 1. of the Engliſh; 2. of 
the Latin; and 3. of the Provengal poetry of this period. 

As many of the poets of this period were clerks and monks, 
many of their poems were on religious ſubjects. Of this kind 
is a tranſlation of the Old and New Teſtament into Englith 
verſe, ſuppoſed to have been made before the year 1200, — a ver- 
fon of the pſalms, made about the ſame time, —and a large 


volume of the lives of the ſaints 7. The only ſpecimen of theſe 


* Mr Walpole's anecdotes of painting, vol. 1, p. 6. + See chap. 7. 
+ Mr Warton's hiſtory of Engliſh poetry, p. 19. 23.12, | | 
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poems our limits can admit, is the following verſion of the hun- 
dredth pſalm. 


Mirthes to God al erthe that es 

Serves to Louerd in faines. 

In go yhe ai in his ſiht, 

In gladnes that is ſo briht. 

Whites that louerd god is he thus 

He us made and our ſelf noht us, 

His folk and ſhep of his fode: 

In gos his yhates that are gode: 

In ſchrift his worches belive, 

In ympnes to him yhe ſchrive. 

Heryhes his name for Louerde is hende, 
In all his merci do in ſtrende and ſtrande *, 


he minſtrels of thoſe times had a ſet of ſongs of a religious 1 
caſt, and on religious ſubjects, which they ſung to their harps, — 
in the courts of kings, and in the halls of barons, on Sundays, | 
inſtead of thoſe on love and war, and ſuch ſubjects, which they 

ſang on other days. The following lines are the exordium of one 


of theſe Sunday-ſongs. 7 


The viſions of Seynt Poul won he was rapt into Paradys, 


Luſteneth lordynges leof and dere, 

Ze that wolen of the Sonday here; 
The Sonday a day hit is 

That angels and archangels join i wis, 
More in that ilke day 

Then any odur, &c. f. 


The monks, and other clerical poets of this period, compoſed Hymns, 


® Id, ibid. p. 23. | 5 + Id. ibid. p. 19. note. 
vol. III. 4 . many 
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many ſhort hymns, in various kinds of verſe. The following 
ſtanza of one of theſe hymns may ſerve as a ſpecimen, The ſub- 
ject of it is our Saviour's crucifixion, 


I ſyke when y ſinge for ſorewe that y ſe 
When y with wypinge bihold — the tre, 
Ant ſe Jheſu the ſuete 
Ts hert blod for-lete, 

For the love of me; 
Ys woundes waxen wete, 
Thei wepen, ſtill and mete, 
Marie reweth me *, 


Religion was not the only ſubje of the Engliſh poetry of this 


period. Love, the favourite theme of many poets, produced 
its ſhare of verſes. The following little poem, in which the poet 


compares his miſtreſs to a great variety of gems and flowers, may 


ſerve as a ſpecimen of this kind of poetry, and of that alliteration 
which was eſteemed a great beauty in this period, 


Ic hot a burde i in a bour, aſe beryl ſo bryght, 
Aſe ſaphyr in ſelver ſemely on ſyght, 

Aſe jaſpe the gentil that lemeth with lyght, 
Aſe gernet in golde and rubye wel ryht, 
Aſe onycle he is on y holden on hyht; 
Aſe a diamand the dere in day when he is dyht: 
He is coral yend with Cayſer and knyght, 
Aſe emeraude a morewen this may haveth myht. 
The myht of the margaryte haveth this mai mere, 
Ffor charbocele iche hire chaſe bi chyn and bi chere, 
Hire rede ys as role that red ys on ryfe, 
With lilye white leves loſſum he ys, 
The primros he paſſeth, the penenke of prys, 


Id. ibid. p. 33. 
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With aliſaundre thareto ache and anys : 

1 Coynte as columbine ſuch hire cande ys, 

1 Glad under gore in gro and in grys 

| Heo 1s bloſme upon bleo brighteſt under bis 
With celydone ant ſange as thou thi ſelf ſys, 
7 | From Weye he is wiſiſt into Wyrhale, 

2 = Hire nome 1s 1n a note of the nyhtigale; 

In a note 1s hire nome nampneth hit non 
Who ſo ryht redeth ronne to Johon *. 


Several ſatirical poems appear among the remains of the Eng- gatirical 
liſh poetry of this period. Some of theſe are general ſatires a- Pu 
: gainſt monks, biſhops, lawyers, phyſicians, and people of other 
43 | profeſſions. That part of a very curious fatire againſt monks in 
which the author laſhes them for their incontinence, may ſerve 
as an example of this kind of poetry. After the ſatiriſt had de- 

ſcribed the delightful ſituation, magnificent fabric, and great pro- 


4 ; 8 * * o 

4 | viſion of meats and drinks of an abbey, with the indolence, 
- | gluttony, and drunkenneſs of its monks, he proceeds thus: 

3 An other abbai is ther bi 

1 For ſoth a gret nunnerie; 

5 Up a river of ſwet milk 


3 | Wbar is plente grete of filk. 

4 When the ſummeris dai is hote, 

The yung nunnes takith a bote, 

And doth ham forth in that river 
Both with oris and with ſtere: 
Whan hi beth fur from the abbei 

Hi makith him nakid for to ple, 
And leith dune in to the brimme 
And doth him fleilich for to ſwimme : 


* 1d. ibid, p. 32. 
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The yung monkes that hi ſeeth 
Hi doth ham up, and forth he fleeth, 
And comith to the nunnes anon, 
And euch monk him takith on, 
And ſnellich berith forth har prei 
To the mochull grei abbei, | 
And techith the nonnes an ore_Jun 
With jambleus up and dun. 
The munke that wol be ſtaluu gode, 
And can ſet a riyt his hode, 

He ſchal hab withoute danger 
x11 wives each yer, 
Al throy riyt and noyt throy grace, 
For to do himſilf ſolace. 
And thilk monke that clepeth beſt 
And doth is likam all to reſt, 
Of him is hope, God hit wote, 
To be ſone vader abbot *, | 


It was far from being ſafe at this time to write ſatirical verſes 


againſt particular perſons, eſpecially againſt thoſe in power, 
Henry I. A. D. 1124, condemned one Luke de Barra to have his 
eyes pulled out, for having written defamatory ballads againſt 
him; and when the Earl of Flanders very warmly interceded for 
the unhappy poet, the King rephed, ** This man, being a wit, 
* a poet, and a minſtrel, hath compoſed many indecent ſongs 
e againſt me, and ſung them openly, to the great entertainment 
e and diverſion of my enemies. Since it hath pleaſed God to de- 
„liver him into my hands, he ſhall be puniſhed, to deter others 
1 from the like petulance *,” This cruel ſentence was according- 


* Hickefi Theſaur. tom. 1. p- 132. 133. Warton's, hiſt. poet. p. 11. 
+ Orderic Vital. p. 880. 881. 
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Chap. V. 92. A1 


; 
ly executed on the unfortunate ſatireſt; who died of the wounds 
he received in ſtruggling with the executioner, 7 


But though the kings and great men of thoſe times were thus 
impatient of ſatire, they were fond enough of panegyrics; which 
produced poems of that kind in great abundance. The famous 
William Longchamp, Biſhop of Ely, Chancellor and chief juſti- 
ciary of England, the Pope's legate, and the great favourite of 


Richard I. (if we may believe his brother Hugh Nunant biſhop 


of Cheſter), ** kept a number of poets in his pay, to make ſongs 


and poems in his praiſe; and allured the belt ſingers and min- 


« ſtrels, by great gifts, to come over from France, and ſing 
„ theſe ſongs in the ſtreets of the ſeveral cities of England *.“ 
Matilda, Queen of Henry I. was ſo generous, or rather ſo profuſe a 
patroneſs of poets, that they crouded to her court from all parts 
to preſent her with their panegyrics F. So much were the mules 
both courted and dreaded by the great in this period ! 

Among the remains of the Englith poetry of the twelfth cen- 


tury, are ſeveral elegiac, paſtoral, and deſcriptive poems; but : 


for ſpecimens of theſe, I muſt refer the reader to the very curious 
work quoted below, to which I have been ſo much indebted in 
this article 4. | 

The unſettled ſtate of the Engliſh language, fluctuating be- 
tween the Norman, ſpoken by one part of the people, and the Sa- 


xon, by another, was, no doubt, one reaſon why the Latin lan- 


guage Was ſtudied with ſo much ardour in England in this pe- 


riod; and that not only all our divines, philoſophers, and hiſto- 


rians, but alſo many cf our poets, wrote in that language, Se- 
veral learned men, whom we have already mentioned for their 
other works, were excellent Latin poets, and 1n that capacity 
claim a little of our attention. 

Henry of Huntington, the hiſtorian, was alſo a voluminous 


Latin poet, and wrote ſeveral books of epigrams and love-yerles, 


* None]: Abbas ad ann. 1191. T W. Malmſ. 1.5, p. 93. col. 1. 
$0 * hilary of Engliſh poetry, p. 29. KC, 
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Latin poet. His poem prefixed to his book, De nugis curialium, is 1 
equally elegant and witty. It is an addreſs to his book, contain- 4 


THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Book III. 


and a poem upon herbs. This we are told by himſelf in the con- 
cluſion of his curious letter on the contempt of the world: 


Henricus tibi ſerta gerens, epigrammata primum, 
Prælia mox Veneris gramina deinde tuli “. 
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His invocation of Apollo, and the goddeſſes of Tempe, in the ex- 
ordium of his poem on herbs, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of his 


poetry: 


A 2 36 
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ye” 
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Vatum magne parens, herbarum Phœbe repertor, 
Voſque, quibus reſonant Tempe jocoſa, Deæ 

Si mihi ſerta prius hedera florente paraſtis, 

Ecce meos flores, ſerta parate, fero 7. 
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The famous John of Saliſbury was not only well acquainted 3 
with the beſt Roman poets, as appears from the numerous quota- 9 
tions from them in his works, but was himſelf no contemptible 


ing many directions for its conduct; from which the following 4 
verſes, alluding to the title of his work, may be given as a ſpeci- 
men. _ | | 


Nuſquam divertas ne quis te lædat euntem, 3 
Nugarum luat garrula lingua notas. | 
Omnia, fi neſcis, loca ſunt pleniſſima nugis ; 
Quarum tota cohors eſt inimica tibi. 

Eccleſia nugæ regnant, et principis aula; 

In clauſtro regnant, pontificiſque domo. 

In nugis clerus, in nugis militis uſus ; 

In nugis juvenes, totaque turba ſenum. 


[2 Anglia Sacra, tom. 2. p. 702,  Þ Leland, de ſcript, Britain. tom. 2. p. 198. 
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Chap. V. § 2. Ax xuðñ «VS. 


Ruſticus in nugis, in nugis ſexus uterque; 
Servus et ingenuus, dives, egenus, in his * 


Eadmer, William of Malmſbury, Peter of Blois, Girald Barry, 
and ſeveral others of whom we have already given ſome account, 


have left proofs of their proficiency in Latin poetry, as well as in 


other parts of learning; but extracts from their works would 
ſwell this ſection beyond its due proportion. It will be more 
proper to take a little notice of a very few of the Latin poets of 


this period, who addicted themſelves chiefly to poetry, and who 


have not yet been mentioned, 

John Hanvill, or Hautvill, a monk of St Albans, fleneidhed 
towards the end of the twelfth century, and was far from being a 
contemptible Latin poet. His chief work was a kind of moral 


| heroic poem, in nine books, the hero of which he calls Architrie- 


nius, who travelled over the world, and every where found reaſon 
to lament the follies, vices, and miſeries, of mankind. He de- 
dicated this work to his great friend and patron Walter de Con- 
ſtans, who was made biſhop of Lincoln A. D. 1183. A few lines 
from the dedication will enable the reader to > form ſome idea of his 


ſtyle and manner : 


O cujus ſtudio, quo remige navigat æſtu, 
Mundanoque mari tumedis exempta procellis, 
Lincolniz ſedes! O quem non præterit æqui 
Calculus! O cujus morum redolentia cœlum 
Spondet, et eſſe nequit virtus altiſſima major, 
Indiviſa minor: cujus ſe nomen et aſtris 
Inſerit, et famæ lituo circumſonat orbem f. 


» J. Sariſburien. ad opus ſuum. 
+ Bulzi. hiſt. univerſitat. Pariſien. tom. 2. p. 458. 
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Befides his Architrenins, he wrote a volume of Latin epigrams, 
epiſtles, and ſmaller poems, which (as an excellent Judge who 
peruſed them declares) have conſiderable merit “. 

Joſephus Iſcanus (Joſeph of Exeter) was the prince of Latin 
poets in the period we are now examining, and wrote two heroic 
poems. The Trojan war was the ſubject of one of theſe poems, 
which conſiſted of fix books, and was dedicated to Baldwin, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The ſubject of the other, which was 


called Antiocheis, was the Croiſade, in which his ſovereign Rich- 


ard I. and his patron Archbiſhop Baldwin, were engaged. Of the 
beauty and excellence of the firſt of theſe poems we have an op- 
portunity of judging, becauſe it is ſtill extant, and hath been pu- 
bliſhed 7. The diction is generally pure, the periods round, 
% and the numbers harmonious; and, on the whole, the ſtruc- 
ture of the verſification approaches nearly to that of poliſhed 
Latin poetry .“ It is hardly poſſible to dip into any part of 


this poem, which conſiſts of no fewer than 3646 lines, without 


finding paſſages that will juſtify this favourable opinion of its me- 


rit and therefore I ſhall go no further for an example than to the 
exordium, in which the ſubject i is — with great plainneſs 


and ſimplicity: 


Iliadum lachrymas, conceſſaque Pergama fatis, 
Prælia bina ducum, bis adactam cladibus urbem, 
In cineres, querimur: flemuſque quod Herculis ira, 
Heſiones raptus, Helenæ fuga fregerit arcem, 
Impulerit Phrygios Danaas exciverit urbes f. 


The Antiocheis is unhappily loſt, except a ſmall fragment, in 
which the ancient heroes of Britain are celebrated in a ſtrain not un- 


* Mr Warton's hiſtory of Engliſh poetry, diſſertation 2. 
+ At Baſil, SVo, 1541. At Amſterdam, qàto, 1702. 


+ Mr Warton's hilt. Engl. poet. diſſertat. 2. | 
Joſephi Iicani de bello Trojana, libri ſex, cum notis Dreſemii, Amſtelæd. 1702. 
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Chap. V. 82. ART s. 


worthy of the Mantuan bard. Of the famous Prince Arthur our 
poet ſings thus. 


Hinc, celebri fato, felici floruit ortu, 


Flos regum Arthurus * * * * 
* «nB * * + * + = 
„ MF Quemcunque priorum 


Inſpice : Pellæum commendat fama tyrannum, 
Pagina Cæſareos loquitur Romana triumphos: 
Alciden domitis attollit gloria monſtris; 

Sed nec pinetum coryh, nec ſydera ſolem 
#quant. Annales Graios Latioſque revolve, 
Priſca parem neſcit, æqualem poſtera nullum 
Exhibitura dies. Reges ſupereminet omnes : 
Solus præteritis melior, majorque futuris *. 


Alexander Necham was another elegant Latin poet, who flou- 
riſhed in England at the ſame time with Joſeph of Exeter. He 
was born and educated at St Albans, as appears from the fol- 
lowing verſes, which may ſerve alſo as a ſpecimen of his poetry. 


WW * Cluſrum 
Martyris Albani fit tibi tuta quies, 

Hic locus ztatis noſtræ primordia novit, 
Annos felices, lætitiæque dies. 

Hic locus ingenuis pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibus, et noſtræ laudis origo fuit. 

Hic locus inſignes magnoſque creavit alumnos, 
Felix eximio martyre, gente, ſitu, 

Militat hic Chriſto, noctuque dieque labori 
Indulget ſancto religioſa cohors f. 


* Camden's Remains, p. 314. Warton. hiſt. poet. Diſſertat. 2. + Id. ibid. 


„ 3K - Walter 
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Walter Mapes, the jovial and witty archdeacon of Oxford, and 
chaplain to Henry H. was a good Latin poet, and voluminous 
writer. His poems were chiefly of a ſatirical or feſtive ſtrain, and in 
the rhyming kind of verſes, commonly called Leonine, which were 
much uſed by the minor poets of thoſe times. Three ſtanzas 


from his ſatire on Pope Innocent, for prohibiting the marriage of 


the clergy, will give us ſome idea of his ſatirical vein ; and his 


famous ode on drinking, will be a ſufficient ſpecimen of his fe- 


ſtive lays, 


O quam dolor anxius, quam tormentum grave, 
Nobis eſt dimittere quoniam eſt ſuave !_ 

O Romane pontifex, ſtatuiſti prave, 

Ne in tanto crimine moriaris Cave. 

Non eſt Innocentius, immo nocens vere, 

Qui quod fatto docuit, ſtudet abolere : 

Et quod olim juvenis voluit habere, 

Modo vetus pontifex ſtudet prohibere. 

Ecce jam pro clericis multum allegavi, 
Necnon pro preſbyteris plura comprobavi, 
Pater nofler nunc pro me, quoniam peccavi, 
Dicat quiſque preſbyter, cum ſua ſuavi *, 


Ode on Drinking. 


Mihi eſt propoſitum in taberna mori, 
Vinum fit appoſitum morientis ori : 

Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chori, 
Deus fit propitius huic potatori. 

Poculis accenditur animi lucerna. 

Cor imbutum nectare volat ad ſuperna ; 
Mihi ſapit dulcius vinum in taberna, 

Quam quod aqua miſcuit præſulis pincerna. 


* Camden's Remains, p. 324. 335. 
| Suum 
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Suum cu1que proprium dat natura munus, 
Ego nunquam potui ſcribere jejunus : 
Me jejunum vincere poſſit puer unus; 
Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam funus. 
Unicuique proprium dat natura bonum, 
Ego verſus faciens, vinum bibo bonum, 
Et quod habent melius dolia cauponum, 
Tale vinum generat copiam ſermonum. 
Tales verſus facio, quale vinum bibo, 
Nihil poſſum ſcribere, niſi ſumpto cibo; 
Nihil valet penitus, quod jejunus ſcribo, 

Naſonem poſt calices carmini præibo. 

3 Mihi nunquam ſpiritus prophetiæ datur 

J Niſi tunc cum fuerit venter bene ſatur; 

Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur, 

In me Phoebus irruit, ac miranda fatur *. 


Among the Engliſh monks of this period, there were many 
ſmart ſatirical epigrammatiſts; a conſiderable number of their e- 
pigrams, which are far from being contemptible, are ſtill preſer- 
ved. Our limits will only allow us to admit one of Godfrey's, 
who was prior of Wincheſter A. D. 1100, on an abbot, who 
protected his monks from others, but oppreſſed them himſelf. 


Tollit ovem de fauce lupi perſæpe moloſſus 
Ereptamque lupo ventre recondit ovem. 

Tu quoque Sceva tuos prædone tueris ab omni, 
Unus prædo tamen perdis ubique tuos f. 


Latin elegies and epitaphs were written upon almoſt all the 
kings, princes, prelates, and other eminent perſons who died in. 


Id. ibid, p. 332. 333. 7 + Id; ibid. p. 325» 
3 R 2. a England 
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England in this period ; and not a few of theſe performances ap- 
proach to claſſical purity of dition *, In a word, every kind of 
Latin poetry was cultivated by the clergy and monks of the 
twelfth century, with a degree of ſucceſs that will hardly be 
credited by thoſe who are not acquainted with their writings. 

The language which the Normans brought with them into 
England, was that which was called lingua Romana, or the Ro- 
mance language, which was the vulgar tongue of all the provinces 
of France in the eleventh and twelfth centuries T. In this lan- 


guage the Normans had already compoſed many poems and ſongs, 
one of which was ſung by the champion Taillifer, at the head of 


the Norman army, before the battle of Haſtings, as we learn 
from the following lines of Maſter Wace, an Anglo-Norman poet 


of this period Þ : 


Taillifer, qui moult bien chantoit, 
Sur un cheval qui toſt alloit, 
Devant eus alloit chantant, 

De l'Allemaigne et de Rollant, 

Et d' Oliver, et de Vaſſaux, 
Que moururent a Rainſchevaux ||. 


It was in this lingua Romana, or Romance tongue, (the daughter 


of the Latin, and mother of the French), that many metrical ro- 


mances were compoſed by the French and Normans of the e- 
leventh and twelfth centuries ; and it was from the language in 
which they were written, rather than from the extravagant fables 


which they commonly contained, that theſe poems were called Ro- 
mances **, In the exordium of a metrical life of Tobiah, written 


* Orderic, Vital. paſſim. Camden's Remains, p. 321. &c. 360. Ke. f See ch, 7. 
+ W. Malmſ. I. 3. p. 57. col. 1. 
[| Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 7. avertiſſement, p. 73. 
Id. ibid. Du Cange Gloſſ. voc. Romances, I. 5. p. 1489. 
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by a monk at the deſire of the Abbot of Kenelworth, the lan- 
guage in which it is compoſed is called the Roman or Romance. 


Le prior Gwilleyme me prie, 

De Peglyſe ſeynte Marie 

De Kenelworth an Ardenne, 

Ki porte le plus haute peyne 
De charite, ke nul eglyſe 

Del reaume a devyſe 

Ke jeo liz en romaunz le vie 

De kelui ki ont nun Tobie, &c * 


Some of the French and Norman poets of this period, pretend- 
ed, at leaſt, that their poems were true hiſtories, though they gave 
them the title of Romances, on account of the language in which 
they were written. Of this kind was the long hiſtorical poem of 
Maiſter Robert Wace, chaplain to Henry II. which is ſometimes 


called Roman de Rois d' Angleterre, and ſometimes Roman le Rou, et 


les vies des Ducs de Normandie f. Robert de Brunne, in the pro- 
logue to his tranſlation of one of theſe metrical hiſtorical poems, 


written by an Anglo-Norman, ſays the language of his original 


was called Romance: 


Frankis ſpech is cald Romance, 

So ſais clerkes and men of France. 
Pers of Langtoft, a chanon 
Schaven in the houſe of Bridlyngton 
On Frankis ſtyle this ſtorie he wrote 


Of Inglis kinges, &c g. 


Many of theſe poems, which were originally written in Ro- 
mance, becauſe it was the language of their authors, and of the 


* Wartoni kiſt, poet p. 85. + 1d. ibid. p. 62. 63. t Id. ibid. p. 65. 
1 | court 
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England in this period ; and not a few of theſe performances ap- 
proach to claſſical purity of diction *, In a word, every kind of 
Latin poetry was cultivated by the clergy and monks of the 
twelfth century, with a degree of ſucceſs that will hardly be 
credited by thoſe who are not acquainted with their writings. 

The language which the Normans brought with them into 
England, was that which was called lingua Romana, or the Ro- 
mance language, which was the vulgar tongue of all the provinces 
of France in the eleventh and twelfth centuries . In this lan- 
guage the Normans had already compoſed many poems and ſongs, 
one of which was ſung by the champion Taillifer, at the head of 
the Norman army, before the battle of Haſtings, as we learn 
from the following lines of Maſter Wace, an Anglo-Norman poet 
of this period 4: 


Taillifer, qui moult bien chantoit, 
Sur un cheval qui toſt alloit, 
Devant eus alloit chantant, 

De TAllemaigne et de Rollant, 

Et d' Oliver, et de Vaſſaux, 
Que moururent a Rainſchevaux ||, 


It was in this lingua Romana, or Romance tongue, (the daughter 


of the Latin, and mother of the French), that many metrical ro- 


mances were compoſed by the French and Normans of the e- 
leventh and twelfth centuries : and it was from the language in 
which they were written, rather than from the extravagant fables 


which they commonly contained, that theſe poems were called Ro- 
mances **, In the exordium of a metrical life of Tobiah, written 


* Orderic. Vital. paſſim. Camden's Remains, p. 321. &c. 360. &c, + See ch. 7. 
t W. Malmſ. 1. 3. p. 57. col. 1. | 


{| Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 7. avertiſſement, p. 73. 
Id. ibid. Du Cange Gloſſ. voc. Romances, I. 5. p. 1489. 
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by a monk at the deſire of the Abbot of Kenelworth, the lan- 
guage in which it is compoſed i is called the Roman or Romance. 


Le prior Gwilleyme me prie, 
De Peglyſe ſeynte Marie 
De Kenelworth an Ardenne, 
Ei porte le plus haute peyne 
De charite, ke nul eglyſe 
Del reaume a devyſe 
Ke jeo liz en romaunz le vie 
De kelui ki ont nun Tobie, &c *. 


Some of the French and Norman poets of this period, pretend- 
ed, at leaſt, that their poems were true hiſtories, though they gave 


them the title of Romances, on account of the language in which 


they were written. Of this kind was the long hiſtorical poem of 
Maiſter Robert Wace, chaplain to Henry II. which is ſometimes 
called Roman de Rois d' Angleterre, and ſometimes Roman le Rou, et 
les vies des Ducs de Normandie T. Robert de Brunne, in the pro- 
logue to his tranſlation of one of theſe metrical hiſtorical poems, 


written by an Anglo-Norman, ſays the language of his original 


was called Romance: 2 


Frankis ſpech is cald Romance, 

So ſais clerkes and men of France. 
Pers of Langtoft, a chanon 
Schaven in the houſe of Bridlyngton 
On Frankis ſtyle this ſtorie he wrote 
Of Inglis kinges, &c . 


Many of theſe poems, which were originally written in Ro- 

mance, becauſe it was the language of their authors, and of the 

* Wartoni hiſt. poet . 85. t 1d. ibid, P. 62. 63. x Id. ibid. p. 65. 
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court and nobility to whom they were addreſſed, were ſoon after 
tranſlated into the Engliſh of thoſe times, for the entertainment 
of the native Engliſh, who were called le¾⅛d, 1. e. ignorent men. 
This is the motive aſſigned by Robert de Brunne for his tranſla- 


ting one of theſe poems: 


For lewed men I undyrtoke,. 

In Englyſhe tonge to make this boke: 

For many beyn of ſuche manere 

That talys and rymys wyle blethly here *. 


The Provencal poets were very famous in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, not only in their own, but in ſeveral neighbour- 
ing countries. They were called Troubadours, or Finders, from 


the fertility of their invention; and were in reality the fathers of 
modern poetry. No poets were ever more loved, admired, and 
cheriſhed, than theſe Provencal bards. They were invited to the 
courts of the greateſt princes, where they became the delight of 


the brave, and the favourites of the fair, by celebrating the at- 
chievements of the one, and the charms of the other, in their 
poems. In a word, the admiration which they acquired was ſo 
flattering, that ſeveral ſovereign princes became Troubadours, 
and wrote poems in the Provengal language, which was then the 


molt perfect of all the modern languages of Europe f. Ri- 


chard I. of England was one of theſe royal ſongſters; ſome of 
whoſe poems, in the Provengal tongue, are ſtill extant ; and one 
of them hath been publiſhed in the very curious work quoted be- 
low . The firſt ſtanza of that poem, which was compoſed in 


priſon in Germany, with a tranſlation, is all the ſpecimen of this. 
kind of poetry that our limits will admit : 


S Id. ibid. p. 59. + Hiſtoire litteraire des Troubedours, à Paris, 17 74. 
} Acatalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of England, vol, 1. p. 6. 
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Ja nus hom pris non dira ſa raiſon, 
Adreitament ſe com hom dolent non: 
Ma per conort pot il faire chanſon. 
Pro a d' amis, mas poure ſon li don. 
Onta 1 auron ſe por ma reezon, 
Sois fait dos yver pris *. | | ; 


No priſoner his condition can explain, 
But he will fall into a plaintive ſtrain. 
Vet to divert his ſorrows he may ſing. 
Though he have friends, how poor the gifts they ng? ? 
Shame be on them ! .my ranſom they deny, 
And I in priſon two long winters lie. 


In times when poetry was ſo much cultivated, we may be cer= Muſic. 
tain, that muſic could not be neglected, eſpecially when we con- 
ſider, that the union between theſe two arts was much greater in 
thoſe times than it is at preſent. For in the middle ages, almoſt 
all the poets of France and England, like the ancient bards of 
Gaul and Britain, were muſicians, and ſung their verſes to the 
muſic of their harps T. Theſe poetical muſicians, commonly 
called Mmftrels, were the delight of princes, prelates, and barons, 
who entertained them in their courts and caſtles, and laviſhed 
upon them much of their wealth T. Matilda, Queen of Henry I. 
was ſo fond of muſic, and ſo profuſely generous to muſicians and 
poets, that ſhe expended almoſt all her revenues upon them, and 
even oppreſſed her tenants, in order to procure money to reward 
them for their ſongs |]. John of Saliſbury cenſures the great 
people of his time, for imitating Nero in his extravagant fond- 
neſs for muſicians ; and ſays, that © they proſtituted their fa- 

« your, by beſtowing it on minſtrels and buffoons ; and that, 
* by a certain fooliſh and ſhameful munificence, they expended 


* Fflitoire de Traubodours, tom, 1. p. 59. 

+ See Ir Percy's curious preface to his Reliques of ancient Engliſh poetry. 
+ M. Paris, p. 114- col. 1, W. Malmſ. p. 93. col, 1 
| | | immenſe 
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« jmmenſe ſums of money on their frivolous exhibitions *.“ 
Ihe courts of princes, (ſays another contemporary writer), are 
filled with crouds of minſtrels, who extort from them gold, 
« ſilver, horſes, and veſtments, by their flattering ſongs, 1 
© have known ſome princes who have beſtowed on theſe mini- 
e ſters of the devil, at the very firſt word, the moſt curious 
garments, beautifully embroidered with flowers and pictures, 
* which had coſt them twenty or thirty marks of filver, and 
„ which they had not worn above ſeven days f.“ An art that 
was ſo highly honoured, and fo liberally rewarded, could not 
fail to flouriſh. | 

Both the vocal and inſtrumental muſic of this period was of 
three kinds, viz. ſacred, civil, and martial. Of the laſt, enough 
hath been already ſaid J. Of the ſtate of the other two it may 
be proper to give a very brief account. 

Sacred or church muſic was cultivated with great ardor by the 
Britiſh clergy of all ranks in this period, both becauſe it attract- 
ed the people to the church, and becauſe it rendered the per- 
formance of the public ſervice more agreeable to themſelves, 
The Anglo-Norman clergy, in particular, applied with much di- 
ligence and ſucceſs to this delightful art: of which it may not be 
improper to give one example, out of many that might be gi- 
ven. Thomas, the firſt Norman Archbiſhop of York, who was 
advanced to that ſee by William the Conqueror, A. D. 1070, 
was one of the moſt pious and learned prelates of the age in 
which he flouriſhed [. Having a fine voice, and a great taſte 
for muſic, he made that art his particular ſtudy, and attained to 
great perfection in it, both in theory and practice *. He com- 
poſed many pieces of muſic for the uſe of his cathedral, in a 
grave, ſolemn, manly ſtyle, avoiding all light effeminate airs, as 


J. Sariſburien, policrat. 1. 1. c. 8. p. 1 + Rigordus ad an. 1185. 
4 See p. 473. I T. Stubbs de pontific. Ebor. col. 1705. 
1 W. Malmſ. de geſtis pontific, Angl. p. 155. col. 2. 
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unſuitable to the nature of religious worſhip. When he heard 
any of the ſecular minſtrels ſing a tune which pleaſed him, he 
adopted and formed it for the uſe of the church, by ſome neceſ- 
ſary variations . There was nothing (ſays one of his hiſto- 
« rians) which Archbiſhop Thomas ſtudied ſo much as to have 
* a good and virtuous clergy, in his cathedral, With them he 
** ſometimes read, ſometimes diſputed, ſometimes ſung, or play- 
* ed upon the organ: he even ſpent ſome of his leiſure-hours in 
% making organs, and in teaching his clergy to make them, and 
* to ſet hymns both in proſe and verſe to muſic f.“ When ſo 
great and learned a prelate employed ſo much of his time in the 
ſtudy and practice of church-muſic, and was ſo highly com- 
mended for it, we have reaſon to think that it was an object of 
great and general attention among the clergy. 

The invention of the new muſical ſcale, or modern gamut, by 
an Italian monk named Guido Aretine, a native of Arezzo, a- 
bout A. D. 1022, contributed not a little to increaſe the ardor 
of the clergy in their application to muſic, by facilitating the ac- 
quiſition of muſical knowledge. This invention made a mighty 
noiſe in the church at that time. The author of it was ſent 
for thrice to Rome, to explain and teach it to the clergy of that 
city T. Aretine, in a letter to the Pope, affirms, that any per- 
ſon, by the help of his invention, may make as great proficiency 
in muſic in one year, as before he could have made in ten. He 
inſinuates to his Holineſs, that he had been inſpired by Heaven 
with this happy thought, which had atoned for all his ſins, and 
ſecured the ſalvation of his ſoul ||. There is no room to doubt 


that this invention was well known to Archbiſhop Thomas, uo 


had ſpent ſome time at Rome ſoon after his elevation to the ſee 


Id. ibid. + Stubbs de pontific. Ebor. col. 1709. 
+ See Baile's Dictionary, article Guido Aretine. | Baron annal. ad Ann, 1022, 
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of York, and that it was by this ſcale that he and the other Eng- 
liſh compoſers of this period, regulated their mufical compoſitions, 

The church-muſic of Britain did not continue long in the grave 
and ſolemn ſtyle. Before the end of the twelfth century it had 
loſt the primitive ſimplicity of plain ſong, and become ſoft, 
effeminate, and artificial, in a very high degree. Of this change 
in the church-muſic of his time, John of Saliſbury thus com- 
plains. * This ſoft effeminate kind of muſic hath even debaſed 
the dignity, and ſtained the purity, of religious worſhip. For 
in the very preſence of God, and. in the centre of his ſanctu- 
*« ary, the fingers endeavour to melt the hearts of the admiring 
% multitude with their effeminate notes and quavers, and with 
« certain wanton luxuriancy of voice. When you hear the ſoft 
and ſweet modulations of the choiriſters; ſome leading, others 
following; ſome ſinging high, others low; ſome falling in, 
© others replying; you imagine you hear a concert of ſirens, and 
„ not of men; and admire the wonderful flexibility of their 
© voices, which cannot be equalled by the mghtingale, the parrot, 
« or any other creature, if there be any other more muſical, 
„Such is their facility in riſing and falling, in quavering, 
„ ſhaking, and trilling, in blending and tempering all the dif- 
* ferent kinds of ſounds, that the ear loſes its capacity of diſ- 
* tinguithing, and the mind, overpowered with ſo much ſweet- 
* nels, cannot judge of the merit of what it hears, When they 
have thus far departed from the bounds of moderation, they 
are more apt to excite unhallowed paſſions than devout affec- 
tions in the hearts of men *.“ Though this muſic was cer- 
tainly very much miſplaced when it was introduced into the 
church; yet, if it really anfwered the deſcription which is here 
given of it, we cannot entertain a very contemptible opinion, 
either of the {kill of the compoſers, or of the ability of the per- 


tormers. 


J. Sariſburien. policrat. I. 1. c. 6. p. 28. 29. 6 
| * 
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By civil muſic is to be underſtood that which was in common 
uſe in civil ſociety, for alleviating the cares and labours of the 
poor, and exhilarating the feſtivities of the rich. The minſtrels, 
a very numerous and much-reſpected order of men, were the 
profeſſors and practitioners of this pleaſing art, from their excel - 
lence in which they derived all their honours and advantages. 
Not being under the ſame reſtraints with the compoſers for the 
church, they indulged their imaginations, and invented tunes 
of many different kinds, from the moſt ſlow and ſolemn, to the 
moſt quick and joyous. | 

In general, as we are told by Giraldus Cambrenſis, the genius 
of the Engliſh muſic was flow and grave, while that of the Scotch, 
Iriſh, and Welſh muſic, was quick and gay *, The fame writer 
expreſſes great ſurpriſe at the maſterly execution of theſe three 


laſt nations on the harp. * It is wonderful, that in ſuch quick 


% and rapid motions of the fingers any mufical proportion is pre- 
„ ſerved, and that without violating any of the rules of art, the 
© muſic is rendered harmonious, in the midſt of warbling and 
* intricate modulations, by ſounds, rapid yet ſweet, unequal 
« yet proportioned, diſcordant yet conſonant, and the harmony 
« is completed, whether they play upon fourths or fifths. 
“ They always begin upon B flat, and return upon the ſame, 
© which makes the whole uniformly ſweet and ſonorous. They 
„begin and end their modulations with ſo much delicacy, and 
« intermix the ſounds of the baſs-ſtrings, with the wanton and 
«6 ſportive tinklings of the treble, in ſuch a manner, that by the 
*« excellency of their art, they even conceal their art. Hence it 
„jg, that thoſe who are intimately acquainted with the theory 
« of muſic are penetrated and tranfported with delight, while 
* thoſe who are ignorant of the rules of art are apt to be teaſed 


G. Cambrenſ. Typograph. Hibern. I. 3. c. 2. p. 739- 
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« and wearied with what appears to them a . confuſed and noiſy 

* jumble of diſcordant ſounds “.“ 

From the account which is given by the ſame writer, of the 
manner in which the people of Wales, and of the north of Eng- 
land, ſung their ſongs, it ſeems to be very evident that they were 
not unacquainted with rhe laws, or at leaſt with the practice, of 
harmony, or counter- point. In Wales, (ſays he), they do not 
“fing in one uniform muſical modulation, as in other places, 
« but in ſeveral different tones or modulations, in ſo much that 
„ in a company of ſingers you hear almoſt as many different 
parts as there are voices, all forming one pleaſing delightful 
* harmony in B flat. The Englith alſo, in the country about 
* York, and beyond the Humber, uſe a ſimilar ſymphonious 
% harmony in ſinging, conſiſting only of two parts, the one, 
* the deep myrmuring baſs, the other, the high and {weet 
© ſounding treble .“ | 

The chief, if not the only inſtrument that was uſed in ſacred 
muſic, was the organ. We have already heard of a great and 
learned prelate, and his clergy, who ſpent ſome part of their 
time in making theſe inſtruments, which indicates that they were 
eſteemed neceſſary at leaſt in cathedral churches. The figures of 
two organs, of this period, differing conſiderably in their ſtruc- 
ture from one another, and from thoſe now in uſe, may be ſeen 
in the work quoted below t. In civil muſic, if we may believe 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, the Scots, Iriſh, and Welſh, uſed but few 
inſtruments. * The Iriſh (fays that author) uſe only two muſi- 
cal inſtruments, the harp and the timbrel ; the Scots uſe three, 


the harp, the timbrel, and the bag- pipe; the Welſh alſo uſe 


cc 


three, the harp, the pib-corn, and the bag-pipe. The Iriſh 
harps have braſs ſtrings. It is the opinion of many, that the 
Scotch muſic at preſent not only equals, but even very much 


60 
CC 
* 1d. ibid. 1 6. Cambrenſ. deſcript, Camb. c. 13. p. 890. 
+ Mr Strutt's view of the manners, &c. vol. 1. plate 33. fig. 12. vol. 2. plate 6. fig. 27. 
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e excels the Iriſh; for which reaſon they go to Scotland as to 
„the fountain-head of perfection in that art *,” The Engliſh 
ſeem to have been acquainted with a greater variety of muſical 
inſtruments, ſome of which, it is probable, were introduced by 
the Normans. The violin is mentioned in books written in this 
period, and repreſented in illuminations F. Some of their violins 


had five ſtrings. Mr Strutt hath collected from illuminations, 


the figures of no fewer than ſixteen different kinds of muſical 
inſtruments, if ſome of the figures do not repreſent different ſizes 
of the ſame inſtrument 1. The harp, however, ſeems to have 
been the favourite and moſt admired inſtrument of the Engliſh, 
as well as of the other Britiſh nations, in this period. That was 
the inſtrument, to the ſound of which the minſtrels, the admired 


muſicians of this period, ſung their ſongs and poems ||. 


a 


* Girald, Cambren. Topograph. Hibern. I. 3. c. 11. p. 739. 
+ Du Cange gloſſ. voc. Vitula. Vita S. Thomæ Cant. p. 24. Mr Strutt's view of 


the manners, vol. 1. plate 33. fig. 7. vol. 2. plate 1. fig. 9. 


| + 1d. ibid. vol. 2. plate 6. 
See Dr Percy's excellent eſſay on the ancient Engliſh minſtrels. 
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Hiftory of Commerce, Coin, and Shipping, in Great 
Britain, from the landing of William Duke of 
Normandy, A. D. 1066, to the death of King 
John, A. D. 1216. 


O apology is neceſlary for introducing the hiſtory of com- 

N merce into the hiſtory of Britain, which hath derived 
ſo many advantages from that ſource. Bur it is much 

to be regretted, that genuine authentic materials, for executing 
this part of my plan in this period, to the entire ſatisfaction of 
the reader, are very difficult, if not impoſſible to be collected. 
All our ancient hiſtorians being monks, they paid little attention 
to the affairs of trade, and dropped only a few incidental hints on 
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this important ſubject. Let us attend to the information which 


theſe hints convey. 


It hath been already obſerved, — that the foreign trade of Bri- 
tain was almoſt annihilated by the departure of the Romans, — 
that it continued in a very languid ſtate in the times of the Hep- 
tarchy,—that it gradually revived after the eſtabliſhment of the 
Engliſh monarchy, —and that towards the end of the laſt period 
it was not inconſiderable &. This laſt circumſtance is confirmed 
by the teſtimony of a contemporary hiſtorian, William of Poic- 
tou, who was chaplain to the Duke of Normandy, and attended 
him in his expedition into England. The Engliſh merchants 
c add to the opulence of their country, rich in its own fertility, ſtill 
«© oreater riches, and more valuable treaſures, by importation. 
„ Theſe imported treaſures, which were conſiderable both for their 
* quantity and quality, were either to have been hoarded up to 
e gratify their avarice, or to have been diſſipated to ſatisfy their 
“luxurious inclinations. But William ſeized them, and beſtow- 
0 ed part of them on his victorious army, and part of them on 
e churches and monaſteries. To the Pope and church of Rome 
% he ſent an incredible maſs of money in gold and ſilver, and 
T many ornaments that would have been admired even at Con- 
„ ſtantinople Þ 

It hath been diſputed, whether the Norman conqueſt was an e- 
vent favourable or untavourable to the foreign commerce of Bri- 
tain. The truth ſeems to be, that in ſome reſpects it was, and 
in others it was not favourable. Every violent revolution muſt 
give a temporary check to commerce, by fixing the attention of 
all the members of ſociety on other objects, and by rendering 
property precarious. The feudal form of government that was 
eſtabliſhed in England ſoon after the conqueſt, had more of a 
martial than of a mercantile ſpirit in it; and was better calcula— 


22 
. 


ted for defending a kingdom by arms, than for enriching it by 


„See vol. 2. chap. 6. + W. Picaven. Geſt. Gul. Ducis Norman, p. 206. 
+27 Uo | commerce. 
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commerce. The Conqueror himſelf having obtained his crown, 
and the great Norman barons their princely fortunes, by the ſword, 
arms became the moſt honourable and lucrative profeſſion; trade 
was held in little eſtimation, and thoſe who were engaged in it 
were expoſed to many injuries. Many of the chief towns in 
England, the greateſt ſeats of trade, ſuffered much between the 


conqueſt, and the time when Doomſday- book was compoſed *. 


In all theſe reſpects the conqueſt was unfriendly to commerce, 
and obſtructed its progreſs for ſome time. | 

But, on the other hand, the conqueſt contributed to iacreafs the 
trade of England, in ſeveral ways, after the diſorder inſeparable 
from ſuch revolutions was at an end. It opened a free communi- 
cation with Normandy, and afterwards with ſeveral other rich 
provinces of France, which came under the dominion of our 
Anglo-Norman kings; and this ſoon produced a briſk and con- 
ſtant trade between England and theſe provinces. It made alſo a 
very great addition both to the ſhips and ſailors of England, 
which are the chief inſtruments of foreign trade. For William 
was ſo far from burning the fleet in which he brought his army 
into England, as ſome modern writers have affirmed, that his 
firſt care was to erect fortifications for its protection T. The fre- 
quent expeditions of the Conqueror and his ſucceſſors to the con- 


tinent, obliged them to give conſtant attention to trade and ma- 


ritime affairs. The ſettlement of rhe Jews in England about the 
time of the conqueſt, brought great ſums of money into the 


kingdom, and contributed to increaſe both its internal and foreign 


commerce, in which they were conſtantly employed . 

It is quite unneceſſary to ſpend any time in delineating the in- 
ternal trade of Britain in this period, as there was little or no- 
thing remarkable in the manner in which it was conducted ||. 


See Brady on burghs. + W. Pictaven, p. 199. + See vol. 2. p. 456. 
Anglia Judaica. 
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Fairs and markets, which are the principal ſcenes of interna] 
commerce, continued to be held in many places on Sundays, in 
ſpite of all the canons that had been made againſt it. This was 
one of the abuſes which the famous preacher Euſtace, Abbot of 
Flay in Normandy, came over into England to correct, A. D. 
1200; and he was ſo ſucceſsful, that he prevailed upon the peo- 
ple of London, and of ſeveral other towns, not to hold their mar- 
kets on Sundays. But we are informed by one of our beſt hi- 


ſtorians, that ſome of theſe towns ſoon after returned to their 


former practices . 
To prevent any degree of obſcurity or confuſion in our deline- 


ation of the foreign trade of Britain in this period, it may be 


proper to conſider the following particulars in the order in which 


they are here mentioned. 1. The chief ſeats of trade; 2. The 
molt valuable articles of its exports and imports; 3. The perſons 
by whom it was conducted ; 4. Laws and regulations reſpect- 
ing trade; — 5. Shipping; — 6. Coin; — 7. The comparative va- 
lue of money, Prices of commodities, and expence of living ; 
— 8. The balance of trade. 

London was unqueſtionably the chief ſeat of trade in this, as 
it had been in the former period. Situated on the noble river 
Thames, at no great diſtance from the ſea, amidſt the moſt fer- 


tile plains of this ifland, it enjoyed every advantage for import- 


ing the commodities of other countries, and exporting thoſe of 
Britain in return. Theſe advantages were not neglected by its 
citizens, Who were much addicted to trade, and acquired fo 
much wealth and influence by it, that they were called barons, and 
reſpected in the public aſſemblies of the kingdom, as poſlefling a 
kind of nobility J. London (ſays William of Malmibury) is 
© but about twenty-five miles diſtant from Rhocheſter. It is a 
% noble city, renowned for the riches of its citizens, and crouded 


* R. Hoveden, p. 457. col. 2. 5 + M. Paris ad ann, 1200. 
1 W. M:mſi, Hiſt, Novel. I. 2. p. 106. col. I. 
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** with merchants, who come from all countries, and particularly 
from Germany, with their merchandiſe *.“ * In this city 
“ (ſays William Firz-Stephen, in his deſcription of London), mer- 
* chants from all nations under heaven reſide, for the ſake of 
trade .“ The great multitude of Jews who reſided in Lon- 
don, and poſſeſſed ſeveral entire ſtreets, afford a further proof of 
the flouriſhing ſtate of trade in that city, in this period F. For 


trade was almoſt the only occupation of that people ; and they 
never ſettled in great numbers in any place, but where they either 


found or brought commerce, 
As Briſtol had been a place of conſiderable trade in the Anglo- 


Saxon times ||, it continued ro be ſo in the preſent period. This 


we learn from William of Malmſbury, in his deſcription of the 


vale of Glouceſter. * In the ſame vale, is a very famous town 
% named Briſtow, in which there is a ſea-port, a ſafe receptacle 
“for ſhips from Ireland, Norway, and other foreign countries ; 
„that this happy region, which abounds ſo much in its native 
* riches, might not be deſtitute of the commodities procured by 
© commerce **,” The trade between England and Ireland, which 
was for the moſt part carried on by the merchants of Briſtol, was 
ſo great, and ſo eſſential to the ſupport of the Iriſh, that when it 
was interrupted, they were reduced to great diſtreſs, © Murcard, 
* monarch of Ireland, behaved a little haughtily towards Hen- 
* ry I. I know not for what reaſon ; but he was ſoon humbled 
„ by a prohibition of all trade ban England and his domi- 
« nions. For how wretched would Ireland be if no goods were 
imported into it from England ++?” 

The Flemings, who were ſettled in the fine country of Roſs in 
Pembrokeſhire by Henry I. were bold adventurous ſailors, and 


* W. Malmſ. de pontific. Angl. I. 2. p. 133. p- 2. 

+ W. Stephaned. in vita T. Cant. Lond. edit, 1723. p. 6. 

r Stow's Survey, b. 3. p. 54. ; See vol. 2. p. 481. 

** W. Malmſ. de pontific. Angl. I. 4. p. 161. r W. Malmſ. I. 5. p. 51. 
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much addicted to commerce. They are (ſays Giraldus Cam- 
“ brenſis) a people much uſed to the woollen manufacture, and 
to foreign trade; and in order to increaſe their ſtore, they ſpare 
“no pains either by ſea or land *.“ The vicinity of the ſpacious 
harbour of Milford-haven was probably a * advantage to this 
induſtrious colony. 

The city of Exeter appears to have been a place of conſiderable 
trade at the conqueſt, and continued to enjoy that advantage 
through the whole of this period. When it was beſieged by the 
Conqueror, A. D. 1068, the inhabitants compelled a great num- 
ber of foreign merchants and mariners, who were then in their 


harbour, to aſſiſt them in their defence . William of Malmſ- 


bury acquaints us, that, in his time, though the ſoil about Exeter 
was ſo barren that it hardly produced a meager crop of oats, yet 
its extenſive trade made it abound in every 2 chat contributed 
to the comfort of human life 3. | | 

The five towns on the coaſts of Kent and Suſlex, commonly 


called the cinque-ports, were certainly among the moſt conſiderable 


ſeats of foreign commerce in England, in this period. Their mer- 
chants, like thoſe of London, enjoyed the honourable appellation 
of barons, which their repreſentatives in parliament ſtill enjoy ||. 
Government depended very much upon them for a fleet on any e- 
mergency; and they were obliged to furniſh no fewer than fifty- 
ſeven ſhips for the public ſervice, at forty days notice, to conti- 
nue fifteen days in that ſervice, with their crews, at their own 
charges **. This is a ſufficient proof that they abounded in ſhip- 
ping and ſailors, which they could not have done without a 
flouriſhing trade. The five towns which originally formed the 
cinque- ports, were Haſtings in Suſſex, Dover, Hythe, Romney, 
and Sandwich in Kent; to which were added Winchelſea and 


* Girald. Cambren. Itin. Camb. p. 848. F Orderie, vital. 8. 510. 
+ W. Malmſ. pontific Angl. 1, 2. P. 145, col. 2, | Spelman, Gloſſ. p. 71. 
* Liber Rub. Scaccarü. " | 
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Rye as principals, and ſome other towns as members, though 

they ſtill retained the name of the cinque-ports from their origi- 

nal number . We may form ſome idea of the comparative trade 

of theſe towns, by obſerving the number of ſhips which each 

was obliged to furniſh, Haſtings (with its members) was obliged 

to furniſh twenty-one ſhips; Romney (with its members) five; 
 — Hythe and Sandwich (with their members) each five; — and 

Dover (with its members) twenty-one T. For this important ſer- 
vice to the ſtate, the people of the cinque-ports had various ho- 

nours and privileges conferred upon them. Their merchants 
were not only ſtyled barons, but four of theſe barons had a title 
to ſupport the canopy over the King on the day of his. corona- 
tion, and to dine at a table on his right hand. The inhabitants 
of theſe towns were exempted from the ſeveral feudal ſervitudes 
and preſtations, and could be ſued only in their own court 4. 
Theſe honours and privileges afford a proof, that the govern= 
ment of England, in this period, was not — to the en- 


couragement of trade and ſhipping. 

When Biſhop Herebert, in the reign of William Rufus, re- Norwich, 
moved the ſeat of his ſee from Thetford to Norwich, that town, U 
as we are told by William of Malmſbury, was famous for the 
number of its inhabitants, and the greatneſs of its com- 
merce ||. In the ſame county, the town of Yarmouth abound- 

ed in ſhips, and was a formidable rival in power and com- 
merce to the cinque-ports, though both its commerce and its 
ſhipping increaſed very much in the ſucceeding period *. The 
town of Lynn ſeems to have poſſeſſed a ſtill greater ſhare of fo- 
reign trade than Yarmouth, if we may rely on the teſtimony 
of William of Newborough, who reſided at no great diſtance. 
That author tells us, that in the reign of Richard I. the town of 


Lynn was famous for its riches and commerce, and was inhabi- 


Camden Britan, vol. 1. p. 254. + Haklayt's voyages, vol 1. p. 19. 
+ Camd. Britan. vol. 1. p 254+ " | VY. Maimi. poutifice Angl. p. 136. 


% Camd. Britan. vol. 1. p. 379. 
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ted by many wealthy Jews ; who, being enraged againſt one of 
their nation who had embraced Chriſtianity, attempted to kill 


him, and aſſaulted a church in which he had taken ſhelter. This 


raiſed a tumult. A great multitude of foreign ſailors who 
were in the harbour, attacked the Jews, beat them from the 
church with ſome ſlaughter. Not contented with this, they plun- 
dered and then burat ſeveral of their houſes, and having carried 
the plunder, which was of great value, on board their ſhips, 
they immediately ſet fail, in order to ſecure their booty, and e- 
ſcape punithment *. | | 

Several places in Lin xcolnſhire had a conſiderable ſhare 3 


erade, in this period, which ſome of them have ſince loſt, by 


the choking of their harbours, and other accidents. Lincoln, 
the capital of the county, was a rich and populous city ; and 
though art a diſtance from the ſea, was not deſtitute of foreign 
trade, which was carried on by the navigable canal between the 
rivers Trent and Witham, made, A. D. 1121, by order of Hen- 
ry I. T. The towns of Grimſby, Saltfleet, Waynfleet, and Bo- 
ſton, though they had much declined from what they had been 
in this period, ſent ſome ſhips to the fleet of Edward III. A, D, 
1359 f. Boſton, in particular, was a very rich and flouriſhing 
place before it was plundered and burnt in the reign of Ed- 
ward 1. ||. The great numbers and riches of the Jews who re- 
ſided at Lincoln, Stamford, and other towns in this county, 
plainly indicate, that there was then a nnn. trade in thoſe 


towns **. 


Vork, he northern capital of nd and reſidence of Ro- 
man emporers, made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the Anglo-Saxon 
times, but was much reduced ſoon after the conqueſt f. It re- 


* Gul. Neubrigen. 1. 4. c. 7. p. 367. | + Simeon Dunelm. col. 243. 

+ Haklayt's voyages, vol. 1. p. 120. I Camden. Britan. vol. 1. p. 423. 
** Gul, Neubrigen, l. 4. c. 8. 9. . 

+f Simeon Dunelm, col. 39. J. Bromt. col. 965. Drake's hiſtory of York. 
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vived however in a little time; and William of Malmſbury tells 
us, that in the reign of King Stephen, when he wrote, it was 
become a place of great trade; and that ſhips from Ireland and 


Germany ſailed up the river Ouſe into the very heart of the ci- 


and acquired immenſe wealth by uſury and commerce, which, 
together with their magnificent houſes, and ſplendid way of living, 
excited the envy and indignation of the people to ſuch a degree 
that they determined to deſtroy them. As ſoon as the news of 
the laughter of that people at the coronation of Richard I. reach- 


ty. Great numbers of Jews ſettled in York about this time, 


ed York, the mob aroſe, aſlaulted the Jews, plundered and 


burnt their houſes, killed many, and drove others in deſpair to 


kill themſelves, after they had diſpatched their wives and chil- 
dren with their own hands f. This outragious tumult, in which 


ſome hundreds of Jews were killed, and their houſes, furniture, 
and riches, reduced to aſhes, ſeems to have been fatal to the 
trade of York, which declined ſo faſt, that it was able to ſend 
only one ſmall ſhip, with nine mariners, to the fleet of Ed- 


ward III. J. 


Many other towns ſituated on the ſea-coaſts and navigable ri- 
vers of Britain had their ſhare of foreign trade, in this period. 


But a more particular enumeration of them is unneceſſary, and 


would be tedious. One of our ancient hiſtorians, referring to 
the times we are now delineating, hath the following exclama- 


tion. O England! thou waſt lately equal to the ancient Chal- 


* deans in power, proſperity, and glory. The ſhips of Tau- 


0 ſhiſh could not be compared with thy ſhips, which brought 


- 


„ thee ſpices, and every precious thing, from the four corners of 


che world. The fea was to thee an impregnable wall, and thy 


ports on all ſides as the well-fortified gates of a ſtrong caſtle ||.” 


* W. Malmſ. pontific. Angl, J. 2, prolog. p. 147. 
+ G. Neubrigen. I. 4. c. 9. 10. 1 Haklayt's voyagee, vol. 1. p. 120. 
Matth. Weſtminſt. p. 240. 241. | 
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It is curious, and may be uſeful, to know what were the moſt 
valuable articles of the foreign trade of Britain in every period. 
By this we ſhall at leaſt diſcover wherein the ſuperfluities and ne- 
ceſſities of our country conſiſted from time to time, and in what 


manner the former were diſpoſed of, and the latter were ſup- 


plied. 

Slaves ſtill continued to be a capital article, both in the inter- 
nal and foreign trade of Britain. When an eſtate was conveyed 
from one proprietor to another, all the villains or ſlaves annex- 
ed to that eſtate, were conveyed at the ſame time, and by the 


fame deed “. When any perſon had more children than he could 


maintain, or more domeſtic ſlaves than he choſe to keep, he ſold 
them to a merchant, who diſpoſed of them either at home or a- 
broad, as he found would be moſt profitable. ** It was a com- 
«© mon vice (ſays Giraldus Cambrenſis) of the Engliſh, when they 
* were reduced to poverty, that rather than endure it patiently, 
they expoſed their own children to ſale f.“ Many of theſe un- 
happy perſons were carried into Ireland, and no doubt into other 
countries, and there ſold F. A ſtrong law was made againſt this 


barbarous kind of commerce, in a great council held at St Peter's, 


Weſtminſter, A. D. 1102. ** Let no man, for the future, pre- 
© ſame to carry on the wicked trade of ſelling men in markets, 
© like brate beaſts, which hitherto hath been the common cu- 
% ſtom of England ||. But this law did not put an end to this 
trade in flave:, For in the great council held at Armah, A. D. 
1171, the whole clergy of Ireland, after having deliberated long 
concerning the cauſe of the calamities with which they were 
threatened by the invaſion of the Engliſh, at length agreed, that 
this great judgement had been inflicted upon them by the diſ- 


pleaſure of God, for the fins of the people, particularly for their 


Liber Niger ©caccarit, art. de Danegelds, Regiam Majeſtat. I. 2. c. 12.4 3. Rymer. 
Fad. tom. 1. p. 50. + Girald. Cambrenſ. Hiberniz expugnat. I. 1. c. 18. p. 770. 
4 1d. ibid. | Eadmer, hiſt. novor. 1, 3. p. 68. 
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having bought ſo great a number of Engliſh flaves from mer- 
chants, robbers, and pirates, and for detaining them ſtill in bon- 
dage. To appeaſe therefore the divine diſpleaſure, which had been 


excited againſt them on that account, they decreed, — © That all 


e the Engliſh ſlaves in the whole iſland of Ireland ſhould be im- 
* mediately emancipated, and reſtored to their former liberty “.“ 

Engliſh horſes had been long admired and coveted on the con- 
tinent; and ſuch multitudes of them had been exported, that a 
law was made by King Athelſtan, — That no man ſhall export 
% any horſes beyond ſeas, except ſuch as he deſigns to give in 
i preſents f.“ But this law, it is probable, did not continue 
long in force, eſpecially after the conqueſt, when the intercourſe 
between this iſland and the continent was under no reſtrictions, 
and our great barons had eſtates in both countries. The very 
high price of horſes, eſpecially of thoſe which were uſed by the 
nobility in war and tournameats, is a preſumption that they were 
exported. A great baron, named Ampbitil Till, agreed to pay 
to King John, A. D. 1207, as a part of his ranſom, ten horſes, 
each worth thirty marks, equivalent to three hundred pounds 
of our money at preſent T. Whether any other animals were ex- 
ported in this period or not, we are not informed. 

Wool was for ſeveral centuries the moſt valuable article of the 
Britiſh exports. Gervaſe de Aldermanbury, in his accounts of 
the chamberlainſhip of London, A. D. 1199, charges himſelf 
with twenty-three pounds twelve ſhillings, which he had received 
from ſeveral merchants, for leave to export wool and leather out 
of England . He alſo accounts for two hundred and twenty- 
five marks, which had ariſen from the ſale of forty-five ſacks of 
wool ſeized from the merchants, for attempting to export them 


* Wilkin. concil. tom. 1. p. 471. + Wilkins Saxon. leges, p. 52. 
+ Rhymeri Fœd. tom. 1. p. 146. col. 2. | Madox hiſt. excheq. 
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without leave . Many other mocks, if it were neceſſary, might 
be produced, of the exportation of wool, wooltels, and leather, 
in this period, | +3 

It is highly probable, if not abſolutely certain, that woollen 
yarn, and even woollen cloth, were exported from England in this 
period. In the tenth year of Richard I. the Chamberlain of 


London accounted for eleven marks, which had ariſen from the 


ſale of a parcel of woollen yarn ſeized from John de Bircham- 
ſtede, becauſe he had attempted to export it to Flanders, con- 
trary to the liberties of the city of London f. From this it 
appears, that woollen yarn was exported, and that the privilege 
of exporting it had been granted to the merchants of London, 
That the manufacture of woollen cloth was in a much more flou- 
riſhing ſtate in England in this than in the ſucceeding period, 
there is the cleareſt evidence; which induced a well-informed 


writer to ſay, — © That in the time of Henry II. and Richard I, 


© this kingdom greatly flouriſhed in the art of manufacturing 


« woollen cloth; but by the troubleſome wars in the time of 


„King John and Henry III. and alſo of Edward I. and Edward 
II. this manufacture was wholly loſt, and all our trade ran out 
„ in wool, woolfels, and leather, carried out in ſpecie F.” The 
Flemings ſettled in England ſeem to have exported ſome of the 
woollen cloths which they manufactured. For we are told by a 


contemporary writer, that they applied with equal ardor to the 


woollen manufacture and to foreign trade ||. 
Although agriculture was far from being in a flouriſhing ſtate 


in Britain, in this period; yet, in favourable ſeaſons, the natu- 


ral fertility of the ſoil, even with imperfect cultivation, made it 
produce more corn than was neceſſary for home conſumption, 
and at thoſe times conſiderable quantities of it were exported. 


* 19. ibid. 1 18. ibid. 
t Sir Matth. Hale's primitive original of mankind, p. 161. 
| Girald, Cambren. Itin, Camb. p. 848. 
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Then (ſays one of our ancient hiſtorians) England might be 


“ called the ſtore-houſe of Ceres, out of which the world was 


„ ſupplied with corn *,” Many examples are to be found in the 
records of this period, of fines paid to the king, for licences to 
export corn; which 1s a ſufficient proof that it was at ſome times 
an article of exportation f. 

Metals, particularly lead and tin, conſtituted one of the moſt 
valuable articles of exportation in the times we are now delinea- 
ting. Almoſt all the cathedral and abbey churches, together with 
many palaces and caſtles in France, and other countries on the 
continent, are ſaid to have been covered with lead brought from 


England F. We may form ſome idea of the great quantities of 


tin that were exported, from an article in the accounts of Henry 
de Caſteilun Chamberlain of London, A. D. 1198, in which he 
charges himſelf with three hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds 
eighteen ſhillings, which he had received in fines from the mer- 
chants of London, for leave to export tin ||, The royal revenues 
ariſing from the tin-mines of Cornwall and Devonſhire, were va- 
lued at two thouſand marks a-year, equivalent to ten thouſand 
pounds of our money ; and were granted, at that rate, to Queen 
Berengaria, widow of Richard I. **. 

Beſides theſe capital articles of exportation, there were many o- 
thers of ſmaller value, as ſalt, ſalmon, cheeſe, honey, wax, tal- 
low, &c. &c. as appears from the licences granted for exporting 
them, which are ſtill extant in our records ff. But it is not ne- 
ceſſary to make this enumeration more perfect. 

In return for the goods which they exported, the Britiſh mer- 
chants of this period imported, not only gold and ſilver, in coin 


* Gul. Pictaven. p · 210. + Madox hiſt. excheq. p. 323. 530. &c. 
1 Hiſtoire literaire de la France, tom. 9. p. 221. 
| Madox hiſt. excheq. p. 53 1. hs Rymer Fad, tom. 1, p. 243. 


++ Madox hiſt, excheq. p. 530. &c- 
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a demand at home. It is proper to mention ſome of the moſt va- 
luable of theſe commodities. 
Wines. As the Engliſh were not very famous for cheiy ſobriety i in this 
period, we may be certain that wine was a faleable commodity, 
and made one of the moſt valuable articles of importation, ** The 
& French (ſays William Fitz-Stephen) import their wines into 
„London, which they expoſe to ſale both in their ſhips and in 
“ their wine-cellars near the river *.“ The duties payable on 
wines imported, called Priſa vmorum, (the prize of wines), con- 
ſtiruted no inconſiderable branch of the royal revenue ; and par- 
ticular officers were appointed for collecting theſe duties F. The 
importation of wines increaſed very much after the marriage of 
Henry II. with Eleanor, heireſs of ſome of the fineſt provinces in 
the ſouth of France, where the beſt wines were produced T. The 
wine-trade was become a matter of ſo much importance in the 
beginning of King John's reign, that a law was made for regula- 
ting the prices of all the different kinds of wine, and twelve men 
| appointed in each city, town, and borough, to ſuperintend the 
| execution of that law. By this means (ſays a contemporary 
„ hiſtorian) the land was filled with drink and drunkards ||.” 
| Spiceries, Spiceries, drugs, and aromatics of various kinds, the produc- 
| | drugs, I» tions of the Eaft, were imported in confiderable quantities in this 
; period; becauſe they were much uſed by perſons of rank and for- 
tune in their meats and drinks, as well as by phyficians in the 
compoſition of their medicines **, *©** The Sabeans (ſays Fitz- 
« Stephen) import into London their frankincenſe, and other 
/<<« ſpices; and from the rich country about Babylon, they bring 
„e the oil of palms ff.” The ſpice-trade formed fo capital a 
branch of the commerce of this * that merchants in gene- 


W. Stephaned. geſeript. civitat. 15 b 5 
| | + Madox. hiſt. excheq. p-. 525. 526. t Anderſon's hiſt. com. vol. 1. p. 63 
I Hoveden Annal. p. 453. Du Cange Glofl, voc. Specieſ. Aromata. 
4+ W. Stephaned, p. 6. | | 
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ral are often called fpeciarii in the barbarous Latin of thoſe 
times *. | ; 


and other Eaſtern countries F. For though no gold was uſed at 
this time in cotnage, much of it was uſed in manufactures of va- 
rious kinds, by goldſmiths, jewellers, gilders, embroiderers, il- 
luminators, and painters. The monks, in particular, were bit- 
terly reproached by ſeveral writers, for expending ſo much gold 
in gilding and illuminating books f. Many precepts of our an- 
_ cient kings are ſtill extant, directing certain perſons to buy gold 

from the merchants for their uſe ||. The ſheriffs of London, in 


Gold and precious ſtones were imported from Egypt, Arabia, Gold and 


precious 
ſtones. 


the ſecond year of Henry II. paid fifty-ſix fhillings for gold to 


gild the King's bridles **, 
Silks, and other fine fabrics of the Eaſt, were alſo imported ; 


but not in very great quantities, becauſe they were uſed only by 
the church, the royal family, and perhaps by a few of the moſt 
wealthy barons ff. Many cathedral and abbey churches were ad- 


orned with altar-cloths, vails, and curtains of filk, and had al- 


ſo veſtments of it, in which their clergy officiated on ſome occa- 
fions T. It appears from the records of this period, that ſilks 
were purchaſed from time to time for the uſe of the royal family ||. 
At the conqueſt, and for ſome time after, ſilks were very dear 
and ſcarce; but manufactories of them having been eſtabliſhed 


in Sicily, Spain, Majorca, and Ivica, in the courſe of the twelfth 


century, they became much cheaper and more comman ***, 


®* Murator. antiq. tom. 2. Diſſertat. 30. tom. 2. p. 881. 

+ W. Stephaned. p. 6. 

4 Martin. anu. tom. 5. p. 1584. 1623. 

Anglia Judaica, en | 

*#* Madox. hiſt, excheq. p. 230. 

4+ W. Stephaned. p. 6. Anderſon's hiſt. com. vol. y. p. 79. | 
24 Anglia Sacra paſſim. i} Madox. hiſt. excheq. e. 10. f 12. 
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| Tapeſtry, together with linen and woollen cloths of the finer 
kinds, were among the Britiſh imports of this period, For though 
great quantities of woollen cloths were manufactured in England, 
and ſome of them were exported ; yet they ſeem to have been ge- 
nerally of the coareſt kinds, and moſt common colours; while 
thoſe of a finer texture, and more delicate colours, for the uſe of 
perſons of high rank, were imported from Flanders ; which was 


then ſo famous for the woollen manufacture, that it was called 


Flandria Textrix f. Tapeſtries for hangings were manufactured 
in the city of Arras, even in this period, and from thence import- 
ted into England T. Though linen, as well as woollen cloths, 
were manufactured in Britain; yet it ſeems probable that the fi- 
neſt linens were imported, as the firſt notice we meet with of fine 
linen made in England is in the thirty- ſeventh of Henry III.. 
Furs of various kinds, and in great quantities, were imported 
from Norway, Ruſſia, and other northern countries *. For 
furs were very much uſed, both by the clergy and laity; and all 
perſons who could afford to purchaſe them had their winter-gar- 
ments lined with them ff. Some of theſe furs, particularly ſa- 
bles, bore a very high price, and could only be obtained by prin- 
ces, or prelates of the greateſt wealth. Robert Bloit, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, made a preſent to Henry IJ. of a cloak of the fineſt cloth 
lined with fables, which coſt no leſs than one hundred pounds, 
equivalent to fifteen hundred pounds of our money. AA. 


Dye-ſtuffs, particularly woad, may be reckoned among the 
imports of Britain in this period, which is an additional proof 


that rhe woollen manufacture was not neglected. Henry de Ca- 
ſteilun, who was chamberlain of the port of London, charged 


* Galf. Vineſauf. p. 433. Gervas Chron. col. 1348. 

| + Madox. hiſt, excheq- p. 254. + Madox, hiſt, excheq. p. 259. note g 
W. Stephaned. | | | 
** Anglia Sacra, tom. 2. p. 499. 
4+ Id. ibid. p. 417. 
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himſelf, in his accounts for A. D. 1197, with the ſum of L. 96, 
6 s. 8 d. which he had received from certain merchants, for licen- 
ces to import woad, and ſell it in England *. The quantity of 
woad imported by theſe merchants muſt have been very great, 


when they could afford to pay a ſum equivalent to more than 


fourteen hundred pounds of our money at preſent, for their li- 
cences. | 

Beſides gold and flver, other mk b iron and ſtect, 
were imported into Britain from Germany, and other countries, 
in this period f. The German merchants of the Steel-yard in 
London, are thought by ſome to have derived that name from 
the great quantities of iron and ſteel] which they imported, and 
fold at a place called the Steel-yard g. 

Though corn was exported from Britain in years of plenty, we 
have good reaſon to believe that it was imported in till greater 


quantities in times of ſcarcity, which were but too frequent in 


our preſent period. The merchants of London ſeem to have been 


the chief importers of corn ; for we are told by a contemporary 


writer, that they kept many granaries full of it in that city ; and 
that from theſe granaries all parts of the kingdom were ſuppli- 
ed ||. Several other articles of importation, as arms, books, pic- 
tures, &c. might be mentioned; but it ſeems to be unneceſſary, 
and would be tedious, to make this enumeration more particular. 
The internal trade of England was managed chiefly by Anglo- 
Saxons and Anglo-Normans, who were natives of the country, 
and members of the merchant guilds eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral 


towns and cities of the kingdom: but they do not ſeem to have 
had a great ſhare in its foreign commerce, which was for the 


moſt part in the hands of foreigners, Fitz-Stephen, who flou- 


riſhed in the reign of Henry II. acquaints us, in his deſcription 


* Madox. hiſt. exch2q. p. 531532. | + W. Stephaned. p. 6. 
t Anderſon's hiſt. com. vol. 1. p. 123. | | | 
W. Malmſ. de pontific. Angl. I. 2. p. 133. col. 2. 
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of London, that © in this city all nations under heaven had fac- 
5 tors reſiding for the management of their commerce *. ; 
Great numbers of Jews came from Normandy, and other coun- 
tries of the continent, ſoon after the conqueſt, and ſettling in all 
the trading towns of England, got poſſeſſion of a very great pro- 
portion of the commerce of the kingdom T. Having larger ca- 
pitals, greater knowledge of trade, and a more extenſive corre- 
ſpondence with thoſe of their own nation 1n other parts of Europe, 
than the native Engliſh merchants, they were able to underſell 
them in every market f. By theſe means they acquired great 
riches; but at the ſame time drew upon themſelves the indigna- 


tion of the public, and the moſt oppreſſive exactions of the go- 


vernment. For they and their families were conſidered as the 
ſla ves, and all their poſſeſſions as the property of the ſovereign, 
which he might ſeize at pleaſure, which he might even {ſell or 
mortgage like any other eſtate |, We may form ſome idea of 
the great trade and riches of the Jews of this period, as well as 
of the oppreſſions of the government, by obſerving, that a par- 


ticular exchequer, called the Exchequer of the Jews, was eſtabliſh- 


ed for receiving the prodigious ſums extorted from them in cu- 
ſtoms, fines, forfeitures, tallages, and various other ways *. 
To give one example, out of many, of the cruelty of the go- 
vernment towards the Jews, and of the great ſums extorted from 
them, we are told, © That the King, A.D. 1210, commanded 


all the Jews in England, of both ſexes, to be impriſoned, in 
order to compel them to pay him great ſums of money. Some 


of them, after they had been grievoully tortured, ſurrendered 


* all the money they had, and even promiſed more, to preſerve 
* themſelves from further tortures. Amongſt others, the King 
** demanded ten thouſand marks (equivalent to one hundred 


W. Stephaned, « 6. + Anglia Judaica, p. 4. | 4 Id. ibid. p. 80. 
Id. ibid. p. 132. Wilkin. concil. t. 1. p. 313. | 


* Madox, hiſt, excheq. chap, 7. p. 150, &c. 
WO” * thouſand 
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«* thouſand pounds at preſent) from a certain Jew of Briſtol, and 
e commanded one of his teeth to be pulled out every day till he 
“ paid that ſum. The Jew held out ſeven days, but ſubmitted 
* on the eighth, and parted with his money to preſerve the re- 
% mainder of his teeth *. 

All Chriſtians, in this period, were prohibited, both by the 
laws of the church and ſtate, from lending money at intereſt, 
which was called »/ury; and thoſe who were convicted of it were 


puniſhed by excommunication, and the forfeiture of all their 


goods T. By theſe imprudent laws, the buſineſs of lending money 
was thrown into the hands of the Jews, from whence they de- 
rived the moſt exorbitant profits, and in which they practiſed the 
moſt cruel exactions. For as the rate of intereſt was not regulated 
by any law, they ſet no bounds. to their avarice, and took every 
advantage of the neceſlities of thoſe who applied to them for a 
loan of money. On ſome occaſions, if we are not miſinformed, 
they took no leſs than fifty per cent. per annum. This, thou gh 

almoſt incredible, is highly probable, from an order of Henry III. 
reſtraining them from taking more than two pence in the week 
for every twenty ſhillings they lent to the ſcholars of Oxford, 
which is a little more than forty- three per cent f. From the fol- 
lowing letter of the famous Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of Bath, 
to his friend the Biſhop of Ely, we may form ſome idea of the 
extreme ſeverity of the Jews to their unhappy debtors. © I am 
% dragged to Canterbury, to be crucified by the perfidious Jews, 
„ amongſt their other debtors, whom they ruin and torment with 
e uſury. The ſame ſufferings await me alſo at London, if you 
* do not mercifully interpoſe for my deliverance. I beſeech you 
* therefore, O Moſt Reverend Father, and moſt loving triend, to 


„ M. Paris, ann. 1210. p. 160, - 
+ Wilkin concil. tom. 1. p. 313. M. Paris, p. 250. Hoveden anal. p. 335. 
4 Anglia Judaica, p. 122. 
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e become bound to Sampſon the Jew, for fix pounds, which 1 
* owe him, and thereby deliver me from that croſs *.“ After 
this we need not be ſurpriſed, either at the prodigious opulence 
of the Jews, or at the univerſal execration in which they were 


held. 
The German merchants of the rat; whe had been ſettled 


in London before the conqueſt, continued in the ſame place, and 
enjoyed the ſame privileges, after that event F. For Fitz-Stephen, 


who flouriſhed about the middle of the twelfth century, ſays, 
in his deſcription of London, that the merchants of all na- 


tions had their diſtin keys and wharfs in that city; and, par- 


ticularly, that the Germans had the Steel-yard J. But as the ſo- 
ciety of the merchants of the Steel- yard made a more conſpicu- 
ous figure in the next period, we ſhall inſert a more particular 
account of it in our next book, 

The trade of Venice, Piſa, Genoa, Amalphi, and ſome other 
cities of Italy, was, in this period, in a very flouriſhing ſtate ||. 
The truth is, that almoſt all the commerce between Aſia, Africa, 
and Europe, was in the hands of the merchants of theſe cities, 
who exported the ſuperfluities of Europe, and brought home the 
ſpices, gold, ſilks, and other precious commodities of the Eaſt, 
which they ſent into every country where they could find a mar- 
ket, and particularly into Britain. For the management of this 
trade, companies of Italian merchants were ſettled i in London, and 


perhaps in ſome other towns. 


Amongſt theſe companies the Caurſini were the moſt famous a- 
bout the end of this and the beginning of the next period. It is 
imagined, that they were called Caurſini, becauſe many of them 
belonged to a numerous and opulent family of that name in I- 


taly *. However this may be, the Caurſini in England, by de- 


* Fpiſtolz P. Bleſenſ. ep. 156. p. 242. + See vol. 2. P. 278. | 
1 W. Stephaned. deſcript. Lond. p. 5. I Murator. antiq. tom. 2. p. $83. &c. 
#* Du Cange Gloſſ. voc. Cauf ini. | | | 
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parting from the proper buſineſs of merchants, and becoming a- 
gents for the Pope in his uſurious tranfactions, rendered them- 
ſelves as odious as the Jews *, But a more full account of this 
fociety, as well as of that of the Lombards, ſhall be given in the 
fixth chapter of our next book. 

Some of the great barons of England, among the officers of 

their houſehold, had one who was called the Merchant, who tranſ- 
ated all the mercantile buſineſs of the baron to whom he be- 
longed; diſpoſing of his corn, cattle, and every thing he had to 
fell; and purchafing cloths, wines, ſpices, and every thing elſe 
he wanted to buy. It appears from records, that theſe baronial 
merchants even engaged in foreign trade, and imported wines 
and other goods, for which they were liable to pay cuſtoms +. 
Commerce had been an object of the attention of government, 

and a ſubject of legiſlation, in the Anglo-Saxon times, and con- 
tinued to be ſo in the preſent period F. It was one of the firſt 
cares of the Conqueror to encourage trade, With this view he 
publiſhed a proclamation, inviting foreign merchants to frequent- 
the ports of England, and promiſing them the moſt perfect ſecu- 
rity for their goods and perſons |, This prince adopted ſeveral 
Anglo-Saxon regulations, with reſpect to trade, into his own 


laws, and inforced them by his authority. By one of theſe laws, 


it is decreed, — © That no live cattle ſhall be bought or ſold, 
„but in cities, and before three creditable witneſſes ;” by an- 
other, — That all fairs and markets ſhall be kept in fortified 
&« cities, towns, or caſtles **,” Theſe laws were inconvenient; but 
they were neceſlary .in thoſe turbulent times. The Conqueror 


alſo prohibited the ſelling of Chriſtian ſlaves to infidels: but this 


prohibition, it is probable, was not much regarded ff, We 


M. Paris, p. 286. M. Weſtminſt. ann. 1233. p. 134+ 


+ Madox hiſt. excheq. p. 529+ note (e). t See Book 2. chap. 6. 
W. Pictaven, p. 208. e Seldeni ſpicilegium in Eadmer. p. 191. 
++ Id. ibid. | 3». 
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know of no laws reſpecting trade made b y William II.; but his 
ſucceſſor Henry I. was more attentive to that zona object. 
By the ancient law and cuſtom of England, when a ſhip was 
wrecked on the coaſt, if thoſe who eſcaped from it did not return 
to it within a limited time, the ſhip and cargo became the pro- 
perty of the lord of the manor, This moſt unjuſt and cruel law | 


was abrogated by Henry I. who decreed, that if one man eſcaped 


alive out of the wreck, the lord of the manor ſhould have no 


claim either to the ſhip or cargo *. 


But this juſt and merciful regulation w was very diſagreeable to 
many of the rapacious barons, and was quite diſregarded after 
the death of the prince by whom it was made, till it was revived 
by his grandſon Henry II. That prince, (as we are told by 
% one of our ancient hiſtorians), in the very beginning of his 
e reign, aboliſhed the cruel cuſtoms towards ſhipwrecked ſailors, 
© which had too long prevailed ; and commanded that thoſe who 
“ eſcaped from the dangers of the ſea, ſhould be treated with 
„ kindneſs; and that ſuch as did them any injury, or ſeized any 
of their goods, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed f.“ A law which 
doth much honour both to the wiſdom and humanity of its author, 
However this may be, it is certain, that Henry II. A. D. 1174, pro- 


mulgated the three following regulations on this ſubject: 1. That if 


but one man eſcaped from a {hip alive, that ſhip and cargo ſhould 


not be conſidered as wreck, but ſhould be kept for the uſe of the 


owners. 2. Though no man eſcaped alive, yet if any animal 
eſcaped, or was found in a ſhip alive, the ſhip and cargo ſhould 
be committed to the cuſtody of four perſons of credit, to be kept 
three months, to be delivered. to the owners if they appeared 
within that time, or to the king at the end of it, if the owners 
did not appear. 3. But if neither man nor beaſt eſcaped alive, 
the * and cargo ſhould belong to the king, or to the perſon 


7 Scldeni ot era, tom. 4. p. 1009. = Neubrigen. I. 2. c. 26, p. 341. 
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having right to wreck at that place *. This prince cultivated the 
friendſhip of the Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa, to whom he ſent 
a ſplendid embaſſy, with magnificent preſents, A. D. 1157, with 
a view to promote a free trade between their ſubjects f. To pre- 
vent the diminution of the ſhips and ſailors of his kingdom, 
which he knew to be ſo neceſſary both for its defence and trade, 


Henry II. A. D. 1181, commanded his juſtices itinerant, to 


« give a ſtrict charge in every county, that no man, as he va- 
ec jued his life and fortune, ſhould buy or ſell any ſhip to be car- 
&« ried out of England, or ſhould ſend, or cauſe to be ſent, any 
« mariner out of England 4.“ 

The importance of trade to the Pepi of the kingdom be- 
coming more conſpicuous, Richard I. paid great attention to it, 
and made many mercantile regulations. The laws and regula- 
tions publiſhed by this prince at Chinon in France, A. D. 1 189, 
for the government of his great fleet in his expedition into the 
Holy Land, are very curious, but too long to be here inſerted ; 
and being rather of a martial than a mercantile nature, do not ſo 
properly belong to our preſent ſubject. By the laſt of theſe laws, 
it is decreed, ** That whoever is convicted of theft, ſhall have his 
& head ſhaved, melted pitch poured upon it, and the feathers 
from a pillow ſhaken over it, that he may be known; and 
&© ſhall be put on ſhore on the firſt land at which the ſhip touch- 
44 .“ The famous maritime laws called the laws of Oleron, as 
it is aſſerted by many modern authors, were promulgated by this 
prince on that iſland, at his return from the Holy Land ; but on 
what foundation this aſſertion is built, I have not been able to 
diſcover *. Theſe laws, which are forty-ſeven in number, are 

evidently very ancient, and no leſs prudent, humane, and juſt ; 


* Rym, Fad. tom. 1. p. 36. Radevic. Fr iſingenſ. 1, 1. c. 7. p. 263. 
+ Benedict. Abbas, tom. 1. p. 368. | 
| Rim, Fad. tom. f p. 65. Bromt. chron. col. 1173. 


** Godolphin's view of the Admiral Juriſdiction, p. 14. Anderſon's hiſt, com. vol. 1. p· 96. 
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though ſeveral of them, from a change of manners and circum- 
ſtances, are now obſolete . We have better evidence that Ri- 

chard I. made various mercantile regulations ſoon after his re- 
turn into England from his unfortunate expedition into the Eaſt; 
By the firſt of theſe regulations he commanded the fea-ports to be 
carefully guarded, that no corn or proviſions of any kind might 
be exported either in Engliſh or foreign bottoms. But this was 
only a temporary prohibition, to prevent a famine, with which 
England was then threatened. Having ſer forth the great incon- 
veniencies ariſing from the diverſity of weights and meaſures in 
different parts of the kingdom, he, by a law, commanded all 
meaſures of corn, and other dry goods, as alſo of hquors, to be 


exactly the fame in all his dominions; and that the rim of each 


of theſe meaſures ſhould be a circle of iron. By another law, he 


' commanded all cloth to be woven two yards in breadth within the 


liſts, and of equal goodneſs in all parts ; and that all cloth which 
did not anſwer this deſcription, ſhould be ſeized, and burnt. He 
enacted further, That all the coin of the kingdom ſhould be exaq- 
ly of the ſame weight and fineneſs, —that no Chriſtian ſhould 
take any intereſt for money lent ;—and to prevent the extortions of 
the Jews, he commanded, that all compacts between Chriſtians 
and Jews ſhould be made in the preſence of witneſſes, and the 
conditions of them pur in writing ; of which three copies ſhould 
be made, one to be lodged in a public repoſitory, and one to be 


Jl to each party f. Many of theſe regulations were wiſe and 


uſeful, but ſome of them were tinctured with the prejudices of 


the times. 
If there was any thing commendable in the character of King 


John, it was his attention to maritime and mercantile affairs. Of 
this he gave a proof, ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, by pu- 
bliſhing the famous edict of * A. D. 1 _ in which he 


® Godolphin. Append. p. 163. 
+ Hoveden Annal. p. 449. col. 2. Bromt. Chron, col, 1258. 
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aſſerted his dominion over the Britiſh ſeas in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and commanded his captains to ſeize all ſhips which did not ſtrike 


their topſails to them, to confiſcate their cargoes, and impriſon 
their crews, even though they were the ſubjects of a power in 
friendſhip with England *. In a word, the attention of this 
prince to maritime affairs was ſuch, that he was ſerved with zeal and 
fidelity by his ſailors, when he was abandoned by almoſt all his 
other ſubjects T. It is a ſufficient evidence of this, that, at a 
time when his affairs were in the moſt deſperate ſtate on ſhore, 
his fleet deſtroyed the whole naval power of France, and ſent 
home no fewer than three hundred ſail of French ſhips which 
had been taken 1. King John contributed alſo to the improve- 
ment of commerce, by eſtabliſhing guilds or ſocieties of merchants, 


with various privileges and immunities, in all parts of the king- 


dom, where there was any conſiderable trade ||. By the forty- 
firſt article of Magna Charta, foreign merchants are ſecured a- 
gainſt all violence, and every illegal exaction, in times of peace; 
and it is declared, that when a war breaks out, they ſhall be 
treated in England in the ſame manner in which the Engliſh mer- 
chants are treated in the enemy's country **. 

As ſhips are the chief inſtruments of foreign trade, the ſtate of 
the ſhipping of this iſland is an object worthy of ſome attention 
in every period of its hiſtory. 

We conjectured, rather than affirmed, that the ſhipping of 
England amounted to two or three thouſand veſſels, from twenty 
to one hundred tuns, at the concluſion of the former period ++. 
Whatever may be in this conjecture, there is ſufficient evidence, 
that, in the courſe of the period we are now delineating, the ſhips 
belonging to Britain became more numerous, of a larger ſize, 
and better conſtruction, than they had been before the conqueſt. 


* Seldeni Mare clauſam, J. 2- c. 26. p. 265. 


+ M Paris, p 184. Campbell's lives of che admirals, vol. f. c. 4. p. 146. 
t N. Trivet. Annal. ad ann. 1214. | | Brady on burghs paſſim. 
** Magna Charta, ch. 41. | ++ See vol. 2, p. 478. 
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. The very fleet which brought over the Duke of Normandy and 
the former his army into England, made a great addition to the Engliſh ſhi p- 
—_ ping. Some of our ancient hiſtorians affirm, that this fleet con- 
ſiſted of no fewer than three thouſand ſhips “. Though this may 
be an exaggeration, we may be certain that the tranſportation of 
fixty thouſand men, with their horſes, arms, and other neceſſa- 
ries, required a very numerous fleet of ſuch ſmall ſhips as were 
then in uſe. Some of theſe ſhips were carried back to the conti- 
nent ; but the greateſt part of them, together with their crews, re- 
mained in England, and made a great addition to its naval power, 
The frequent voyages of our Anglo-Norman kings, between this 
3fland and their dominions on the continent, attended by large ar- 
mies, chiefly compoſed of cavalry, rendered numerous fleets ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. Theſe, it is true, bore a greater reſemblance 
to fleets of tranſports, than to the royal navies of the preſent 
times. For they conſiſted chiefly of merchant-ſhips, collected to- 
gether when it was neceſſary, and diſmiſſed as ſoon as the ſervice 
was performed +. But the very poſſibility of collecting together 
a fleet of ſeveral hundred ſhips, in a few weeks, affords a demon- 
ſtration, that England abounded in ſhipping in this period. 
Deſcription The Anglo-Saxon ſhips were very ſmall, and far from being 
1 perfect in their conſtruction f. But the Engliſh ſhips of this 
period, appear to have been both larger and better built. Thoſe 
of the largeſt ſize, and ſtrongeſt conſtruction, were called Dro- 
mones ||. The famous Saracen ſhip which was taken by Richard]. 
Near the port of Acon, was of this kind ; and muſt have been of 
an enormous magnitude, as it contained no fewer than fifteen 
hundred men **, Thoſe Dromones had three maſts, and are ſaid 
to have ſailed very ſlowly, being too lofty to make uſe of oars. 
Ships of the ſecond rate, called Buſſe, or Bucce, were allo large 


* Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p 436. + M. Paris, ad ann. 1213. p. 162. 
+ Mr Strutt's view, &c. vol 1. plate 9. fig. 1, 1 | | 
Gauf. Vineſauf. I. 2. c. 26. p. 316. * M. Paris, p. 115. col. 1. 
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veſſels, and had three maſts “. Galleys were of various kinds, 


and different degrees of magnitude; but they all made uſe of oars 
as well as ſails 7. The ſhips moſt commonly uſed in trade, both 


at ſea and on large rivers, were called barce, or barks ; and thoſe of 
them which were of the ſmalleſt ſize, were called barbotte T. All 


theſe veſſels had decks, for ſecuring the goods with which they 
were loaded, from the injuries of the ſea. Beſides theſe, they had 


boats of different kinds and dimenſions, for plying on rivers, for 


fiſhing, and for other purpoſes ||. 
That the Engliſh ſhips of this period had the reputation of be- 


ing excellent in their ſeveral kinds, 1s at leaſt highly probable, 
from the law of Henry II. which prohibited the ſelling of them to 


foreigners *. We are told by a contemporary author, who was. 
preſent at Meſſina, in Sicily, with Richard I. in his way to the 
Holy Land,— that the people of that city were filled with admi- 


ration at the number, beauty, and magnitude, of the ſhips of 
which that monarch's fleet was compoſed ; and declared, that ſo 
fine a fleet had never been ſeen, and probably never would be ſeen, 
in the harbour of Meſſina ff. This was indeed a very gallant 


fleet. It conſiſted of thirteen ſhips of the largeſt kind, called dro- - 
mones, one hundred and fifty of the ſecond rate, called bufſze, fif- 


ty-three galleys, beſides a great number of tenders 44. Such a 
fleet would make no contemptible appearaſice even in modern 
times. 

As the Britiſh ſhips were better built, ſo they were alſo better 
navigated, in this than in the preceding period. The Engliſh 
failors were much admired, both at home and abroad, for their 
dexterity and courage; which produced the law of Henry II. pro- 
hibiting them from from entering into foreign ſervice I. Geo- 


Du Cange, Gloſf. voc. Buſa. + Id. ibid. voc. Calea. 


1 Id. ibid. in voc. Baſæ, Barbottæ. See Mr Strutt's view, &c. vol. 1. plate 32. 
#* Benedi&, Abbas, p. 368. ++ Gauf. Vineſauf. 1. 2. c. 26. p. 316. 
tt J. Bromt. col. 1197. R. de Diceto, col. 657. [i] Benedict. Abbas, p. 3 68. 
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The very fleet which brought over the Duke of Normandy and 
his army into England, made a great addition to the Engliſh ſhip- 
ping. Some of our ancient hiſtorians affirm, that this fleet con- 
ſiſted of no fewer than three thouſand ſhips *. Though this may 
be an exaggeration, we may be certain that the tranſportation of 


| fixty thouſand men, with their horſes, arms, and other neceſſa- 


ries, required a very numerous fleet of ſuch ſmall ſhips as were 
then in uſe. Some of theſe ſhips were carried back to the conti- 
nent ; but the greateſt part of rhem, together with their crews, re- 
mained in England, and made a great addition to its naval power. 
The frequent voyages of our Anglo-Norman kings, between this 


iſland and their dominions on the continent, attended by large ar- 


mies, chiefly compoſed of cavalry, rendered numerous fleets ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. Theſe, it is true, bore a greater reſemblance 
to fleets of tranſports, than to the royal navies of the preſent 
times. For they conſiſted chiefly of merchant-ſhips, collected to- 
gether when it was neceſſary, and diſmiſſed as ſoon as the ſervice 


was performed . But the very poſſibility of collecting together 


a fleet of ſeveral hundred ſhips, in a few weeks, affords a demon- 
ſtration, that England abounded in ſhipping in this period. 
The Anglo-Saxon ſhips were very ſmall, and far from being 


perfect in their conſtruction T. But the Engliſh ſhips of this 


period, appear to have been both larger and better built. Thoſe 
of the largeſt ſize, and ſtrongeſt conſtruction, were called Dro- 
mones ||. The famous Saracen ſhip which was taken by Richard . 
near the port of Acon, was of this kind; and muſt have been of 
an enormous magnitude, as it contained no fewer than fifteen 
hundred men *. Thoſe Dromones had three maſts, and are ſaid 
to have ſailed very ſlowly, being too lofty to make uſe of oars. 
Ships of the ſecond rate, called Buſſæ, or Bucce, were allo large 


®* Ypodigma Neuſtriz, p 436. Sh + M. Paris, ad ann. 1213. p. 162. 
+ Mr Strutt's view, &c. vol 1. plate 9. fig. 1. DK, 
Gauf. Vineſauf. I. 2. c. 26. p. 316. | * M. Paris, p. 115. col. 1. 
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veſſels, and had three maſts *. Galleys were of various kinds, 
and different degrees of magnitude ; but they all made uſe of oars 
as well as ſails 7. The ſhips moſt commonly uſed in trade, both 
at ſea and on large rivers, were called barce, or barks ; and thoſe of 


them which were of the ſmalleſt ſize, were called barbotte F, All 


theſe veſſels had decks, for ſecuring the goods with which they 


were loaded, from the injuries of the ſea. Beſides theſe, they had 


boats of different kinds and dimenſions, for plying on rivers, for 
fiſhing, and for other purpoſes ||. 

That the Engliſh ſhips of this period had the reputation of be- 
ing excellent in their ſeveral kinds, 1s at leaſt highly probable, 
from the law of Henry II. which prohibited the ſelling of them to 


foreigners **, We are told by a contemporary author, who was. 


preſent at Meſſina, in Sicily, with Richard I. in his way to the 
Holy Land,— that the people of that city were filled with admi- 
ration at the number, beauty, and magnitude, of the ſhips of 


which that monarch's fleet was compoſed ; and declared, that fo 


fine a fleet had never been ſeen, and probably never would be ſeen, 
in the harbour of Meſſina f. This was indeed a very gallant 
fleet. It conſiſted of thirteen ſhips of the largeſt kind, called dro- 


mones, one hundred and fifty of the ſecond rate, called Buſſæ, fif- 


ty-three galleys, beſides a great number of tenders #4. Such a 
fleet would make no contemptible appearance even in modern 
times, 

As the Britiſh ſhips were better built, ſo they were alſo better 
navigated, in this than in the preceding period. The Engliſh 
failors were much admired, both at home and abroad, for their 
dexterity and courage ; which produced thelaw of Henry II. pro- 
hibiting them from from entering into foreign ſervice |||. Geo- 


* Du Cange, Gloſſ. voc. Bu/a, | + Id. ibid. voc. Calea. 

t Id. ibid. in voc. Baſæ, Barbottz, | See Mr Strutt's view, &c. vol. 1. plate 32. 
* Benedict, Abbas, p. 368. _ ++ Gauf. Vineſauf. 1. 2, c. 26. p. 316. 
tt J. Bromt. col. 1197. R. de Diceto, col. 659, I Benedict. Abbas, p. 368. 
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ſrey Vineſauf, who accompanied Richard I. in his expedition in- 
to the Holy Land, aſcribes the preſervation of that prince from 
ſhipwreck in a ſtorm, to the uncommon {kill and courage of his 
ſailors, © who did every thing that it was poſſible for human art 
to do, to reſiſt the fury of the winds *.“ This character, which 
the Engliſh ſailors ſo early acquired, they have long retained, and 


I hope will never forfeit. 
It is a little uncertain, whether or not the Engliſh ſailors, to- 


wards the end of this period, had the advantage of the mariners 
compaſs to guide them in their voyages. For neither the per- 
ſon who invented that moſt uſeful inſtrument, nor the time 
when it was invented, are very well known. It is however 
certain, thatit had been diſcovered about the end of the twelfth, 
or the beginning of the thirteenth century, that a needle touch- 
ed with a loadſtone, pointed towards the north; and that en- 


deavours were then uſed to apply this diſcovery to navigation, 
though the moſt convenient way of doing it was not then invent- 


ed. For Hugh de Bercy, a French poet, who flouriſhed in the 
former parr of the thirteenth century, mentions this property of 
a needle touched with a loadſtone very plainly, and deſcribes an 
inſtrument called la mariniere, uſed by the ſailors of his time, in 
which the needle was placed upon a board that floated in a veſſel 
of water . 5 | | N 

If ſhips and ſailors are neceſſary to foreign trade, eſpecially in 
an iſland, money is no leſs neceſſary both to foreign and internal 
commerce. It hath long been the common meaſure of all com- 
modities, and the chief inſtrument of their circulation, and muſt 
therefore never be neglected in the hiſtory of trade. 

Living money, which made ſo great a figure in the former, is 
ſeldom or never mentioned by the writers of the preſent period þ. 
For when coin became common, the conveniency of it, as a re- 


G. Vineſauf. I. 2. c. 27. p. 317. 
+ Paſquier recherches de la France. 1. 4. c. 25. p. 405. I þ} See vol. 2. p. 484, 
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preſentative of all commodities, appeared ſo great, that all others 
were ſoon laid aſide. | 8 

The full account that hath been given of the ſeveral denomina- 
tions of money, and of the real coins, that were uſed in Britain 
in the preceding period, makes it unneceſſary to ſay much on theſe 
ſubjects in the preſent ; becauſe the changes made in them by the 
conqueſt were but few and inconſiderable. Theſe changes were 
the following . Some denominations of money, as mancuſſes, 
oras, and thriſmas, that were common 1n the Anglo-Saxon times, 
fell into diſuſe, and are ſeldom mentioned by the writers after 
the conqueſt, If the mancus of gold was a real coin among the 
Anglo-Saxons, which is not very certain, it ceaſed to be coined 
after the conqueſt; for there is not the leaſt veſtige of ſuch a coin 
among the Anglo-Normans : nor do we hear any ching of the 
copper- coin called a ſica after the conqueſt, 

The Tower pound, which had been the money pound of the 
Anglo-Saxons, continued to be the money pound of England for 
ſeveral centuries after the conqueſt F. This pound was three 
fourths of an ounce lighter than the Troy pound, to which it 
was in the proportion of fifteen to ſixteen. It was divided into 
twelve ounces, each ounce weighing 450 Troy grains, which 
made 5400 ſuch grains in the pound 4. Whenever therefore a 
pound of money is mentioned by the writers of this period, it 
ſignifies as many filver coins as weighed 5400 Troy grains; or, 
in other words, a Tower pound weight of filver coins. The 
pound was both the largeſt and moſt common denomination of 
money. 

The mark is another denomination of money, which is fre- 
quently mentioned in the hiſtories and records of this period. It 
weighed exactly two thirds of a Tower pound; and was the ſame 


* See vol. 2. p. 48.— 510. + Folkes on coins, p. 2, + See vol. 2. p. 4go. 
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with the Anglo-Daniſh mark, which hath been fully deſcribed al- 


ready “. 
Shilling. The ſhilling was not a real coin, but only a denomination of 
money, in this period, whatever it might have been in the for- 
mer. The Anglo-Norman ſhilling was alſo very different in its 
| weight and value from the Anglo-Saxon. The largeſt of the lat- 
| | ter weighed only 1124 Troy grains, whereas the former repreſent- 
| ; ed as many ſilver coins as weighed 270 of the ſame grains, or the 
twentieth part of a Tower pound. | 
Penny. The penny was by far the moſt common real coin in the preſent 
period. Every Tower pound of ſilver was coined into two hun- 
dred and forty of theſe pennies, each weighing 221 Troy grains. 
Twelve of theſe pennies, weighing 270 grains, were paid for one 
ſhilling f. In a word, the Anglo-Norman penny was the ſame 
in weight with the Anglo-Saxon. Many of the former, as well 
as ſome of the latter, are ſtill preſerved, and have been publiſh- 
ed 4. | 
| Half-pennies Though the filver penny of this period was but a ſmall coin ; 
andfarthings yet it was of conſiderable value, and would have purchaſed as 
much proviſions, or other goods, as four or five of our ſhillings | 
will do at preſent. To have had no ſmaller coins than pennies, 
would have been very inconvenient to the poor in the purchaſe of 
proviſions and other neceſſaries. We may be certain, therefore, 
that filver half-pennies and farthings were coined in this, as well 
as in the former period; though few or none of theſe ſmall coins of 
ſome of our Norman kings have been preſerved. It ſeems probable 
however, that the ſmaller coins were ſometimes very ſcarce, and 
that the people had been accuſtomed to cut or break ſilver pennies 
into halves and quarters, which paſſed for half-pennies and far- 
things. For Henry I. A. D. 1108, prohibited this practice; and 
commanded, that all half-pennies and farthings, as well as pen- 


] 
| 
| 


Id. ibid. p- 495» 1 Folkes on coins, p. 5. + Id. ibid. vol. 2. 
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nies, ſhould be entire and round“. It appears alſo, that this 
law did not put an end to the practice of cutting pennies in- 
to halves and quarters, but that it continued through the whole of 
this period ; becauſe we meet with a law againſt it in the reign of 
Edward I. A. D. 1279 f. | 

In the courſe of this period, the filver penny is ſometimes called 
an Eſterling or Sterling; and good money in general is ſometimes 
called Efterlmg, or Sterling money . It is unneceſſary to mention 
the various . conjectures of antiquaries about the origin and 
meaning of this appellation. The moſt probable opinion ſeems to 
be this, that ſome artiſts from Germany, who were called Efterlmgs, 


from the ſituation of their country, had been employed in fabri- 


cating our money, which conſiſted chiefly of filver pennies ; and 
that from them the penny was called an Efterhing, and our money 
Eſterling or Sterling money ||. | 

As the ſilver coins of England, in this and the former period, 
were of the ſame kinds, and of the ſame weights, they were al- 
ſo of the ſame ſtandard or degree of fineneſs. Both our Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman princes paid great attention to the pu- 
rity of their coin, and puniſhed thoſe who attempted to debaſe 
it, with great ſeverity **, Henry II. A. D. 1180, called in all the 
coin, becauſe ſome of it had been debaſed; and iſſued new 
money, which was to be the only current coin of the kingdom fF. 

Coining money was not confined to one place in England, as 
it is at preſent, but was practiſed in every town of any conſider- 
able trade. The workmen, however, who were employed in 
coining, did not enjoy the ſame liberty with other artiſts, of fol- 
lowing their own fancies, and making ſuch coins as they pleaſed ; 
but they received all their dyes from the exchequer, and they 
wrought under the inſpection of officers, who were called exam- 


Simeon Dunelm. col. 231. + M. Weſtminſt. p. 367. 
+ Spelman, Gloſſ. voc. Efterlingus. Id. ibid. 
** See vol. 2. p. 508, Hen. Knyghton, col. 2377. Gervas Chron, col. 1457. 
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natores monete, and cuſtodes cuncorum, ©* Eſſayers and keepers of the 
„ dyes,” whoſe buſineſs it was, to take care that their coins were of 
the ſtandard weight and fineneſs. All theſe workmen, together 
with the eſſayers and ' keepers of the dyes, in all the different 


mints, were under the immediate direction of the barons of the 


exchequer ; who, from time to time, commanded them to ap- 
pear before them, with their implements of coining. Thus, in 
the gth of King John, writs were iſſued by the barons of the ex- 


chequer, commanding all the moneyours, eſſayers, and keepers 


of the dyes, in London, Wincheſter, Exeter, Chicheſter, Canter- 
bury, Rocheſter, Ipſwich, Norwich, Linn, Lincoln, York, Car- 
liſte, Northampton, Oxford, St Edmunds, and Durham, to ap- 


pear before them at Weſtminſter, in the quinzieme of St Denys, 


and to bring with them all their dyes ſealed up with their ſeals *. 
Though it is highly probable that money was coined in Scot- 
land before the beginning of this period; yet as none of that an- 
cient money hath been diſcovered, nothing certain can be ſaid 
on that ſubject T. Nor have any coins of Malcolm Canmore, or 
of his three ſucceſſors, Donald, Duncan, and Edgar, Kings of 
Scotland, yet appeared ; the moſt ancient Scotch coins that are 
known being thoſe of Alexander I. who began his reign, A. D. 
1107 . From that æra the ſeries is almoſt compleat It is 
unneceſſary to ſpend one moment in deſcribing the money of 
Scotland, in this period, as it was exactly the ſame in weight, 
fineneſs, and fabrication, with that of England, already deſcri- 
bed. [ | | | 
If any gold was coined in Britain in the times we are now con- 
ſidering, it hath diſappeared. For no gold coins of any of the 
kings who reigned in England in this period, have been yet diſ- 
covered, nor any ſuch coins mentioned by the contemporary hi- 
ſtorians. But foreign gold coins, of the ſame kinds which had 
* Madox hilt. excheq. chap. 9. p. 198. + Sce vol. 2. p. 512. 
1 Auderſon diplomata Scotiæ, præfat. p. 57. I Id. plate 157. &c. 
circulated 
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circulated among the Anglo-Saxons, ſtill continued to circulate 


through the whole of this period. Theſe were commonly called 
Byzants, or Byzantines, and have been deſcribed in the fixth chapter 
of the ſecond book of this work *. 

The proportion of gold to filver appears to have been as one 
to nine. The Abbot of Thorney being obliged to pay to King 
Stephen yearly, for the privilege of a market at Jakeſley, one 
mark of gold, paid nine marks of ſilver, and was diſcharged +. 


The ſame proportion was obſerved in the ſucceeding reign. For 


Peter Turk paid fix pounds of filver into the exchequer, for one 


mark of gold, which he owed to Henry II. T. The cheapneſs of 
gold, in this period, ſeems to be an indication of its abundance 
in proportion to ſilver. : 

The moſt natural and eaſy way of paying any ſum of money, 
is to pay as many real coins of gold or ſilver as are nominally and 
legally contained in that ſum. Thus 1s called paying by tale; and 
is almoſt the only method now in uſe. But as the real value of 
coins, in ſome periods, may fall confiderably ſhort of their no- 
minal value, either by a deficiency 1n their weight, or fineneſs, or 
in both, it becomes neceſſary, at thoſe times, to contrive ſome 
methods to guard againſt this deception. Several methods were 
uſed for this purpoſe, in the times we are now conſidering, by 
thoſe who received the royal revenues at the exchequer, and pro- 
bably by all who had extenſive dealings in money. 

When the coins offered to the receivers at the exchequer appear- 
ed to them ſufficiently pure, but a little lighter than the ſtandard, 
they contented themſelves with demanding and receiving ſix ſilver 
pennies in every pound, more than was nominally contained in 
it, to make up the ſuppoſed deficiency in the weight. For ex- 
ample, they demanded and received 246 filver pennies for one 
pound, inſtead of 240 pennies, which made a nominal pound. 
The fix filver pennies extraordinary were called the increment; 


* See vol. 2. p. 507. + Madox hiſt, excheq, 1 Id. ibid. 
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and this way of paying was called paying ad ſcalum, and was an 
eaſy and amicable method of adjuſting the 2 between the 
legal and real weight of coins *. 

When the coins prefented in payment at the exchequer appear- 
ed to be fo much diminiſhed that the ordinary increment would 
not make up the deficiency, they were put into the ſcales, and taken 
by weight, without any regard to number. This was called pay- 
ment ad penſum, and was certainly the moſt juſt f. 

But as coins might be defective in fineneſs, as well as in 
weight, the receivers at the exchequer ſometimes melted a few 
of them by way of trial, and calculated the value of the whole, 
according to the iſſue of that trial. This was called payment 
by combuſtion; and when a quantity of coins had undergone this 
trial, they were ſaid to be blanched. To prevent the trouble of 


melting, a certain allowance, as one ſhilling in the pound, was 


ſometimes offered, and accepted, to make up the deficiency in 
fineneſs T. There were proper officers in the exchequer for per- 
forming theſe operations, ſuch as a peſour for weighing, and a 
fuſor for melting the coins that were to be tried; and theſe offi- 
cers were furniſhed with proper inſtruments and conveniencies, 


for their reſpective works ||. 


It will readily occur to every reader, that theſe different modes 


of payment made a very eſſential difference both to the debtor 


and creditor, eſpecially in large ſums; becauſe it required a 
greater number of the ſame kind of coins to pay the ſame debt 
in one way than another, For this reaſon, in making bargains, 


and ſettling the rents of farms, &c. it was uſual to ſtipulate in 


which of theſe ways the money was to be 3 by tale, "OF ſcale, 
by weight, or by combuſtion . 


If the ſame nominal ſum of money had always contained the 
fame quantity of the precious metals, of the ſame fineneſs, we 


* Madox hiſt, excheq. ch. 9. p. 187). + 18, ibid. t Id. ibid. 
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might eaſily and certainly have diſcovered the comparative va- 
value of money, and expence of living, at any two periods, only 


by comparing the nominal prices of labour and commodities at 
theſe different times. But this hath not been the caſe. The 
ſame nominal ſum of money, as a pound, a mark, a ſhilling, 
&c. hath at ſome periods contained a greater, and at others a 
ſmaller quantity of filver, to ſay nothing of its different degrees 
of fineneſs. In order therefore to diſcover the comparative value 
of money, and expence of living, at any two periods, two things 
muſt be taken into the account: 1ſt, The quantity of filver con- 
tained in the ſame nominal ſum at each of theſe periods; an 
2dly, The efficacy or power of the ſame quantity of filver in pur- 
chaſing labour and commodiries of all kinds at each period. 

Any nominal ſum of money, or number of pounds, marks, or 
ſhillings, in the period we are now delineating, contained nearly 
thrice as much filver, as the ſame nominal ſum, or number of 
pounds, marks, or ſhillings, contain at prefent. Whenever there- 
fore we meet with any ſum of money, or number of pounds, 
marks, or ſhillings, in the hiſtories or records of this period, 
ſaid to be the price of any commodity, we muſt multiply it by 
three to diſcover how many of our pounds, marks, or ſhillings, 
it contained. Thus, for example, we are told by ſeveral of our 
ancient hiſtorians, that there was ſo great a ſcarcity of corn in 
England, A. D. 1126, that a quarter of wheat ſold for fix ſhil- 
lings, that is for eighteen ſhillings of our money “. 

The ſame nominal ſum of money not only contained a much 
greater quantity of ſilver than it doth at preſent, but the ſame 
quantity of ſilver was alſo much more valuable than it is at pre- 
ſent. It is difficult, if not impoſſible, to diſcover the difference 
in this reſpect with certainty and exactneſs. This difficulty is oc- 
caſioned by two things: 1. becauſe we are not ſufficiently informed 


Hen. Hunt. p. 219. R. Hoveden annal. p. 274. 
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of the common prices of the moſt neceflary and uſeful commo- 


dities, particularly of corn in this diſtant period; 2, becauſe the 
prices of ſome commodities, as of books, filks, and ſpices, bore 
a much higher proportion, than the prices of. ſome others, as of 
corn, cattle, and wine, to the prices of the ſame commodities 
in the preſent times. Accordingly we find, that the moſt j inge 
nious and beſt- informed writers have entertained very different 
ſentiments on this ſubject; ſome eſtimating the value or efficacy 
of any given weight of filver coins in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, to the value or efficacy of the ſame weight of our ſilver 
coins at preſent, to have been in the proportion of ten to one, 


and ſome eſtimating it to have been only in the proportion of 
fave to one . That is to ſay, ſome of theſe writers think, that 


a quantity of ſilver coins, of. an equal weight with one of our 


 crown-pieces, would have purchaſed ten times as- much la- 


bour, meat, drink, and. clothing, in the eleventh and. twelfth 
centuries, as one of our crown pieces can purchaſe at preſent, 
while others of them think that it would have purchaſed only 
five times as much.. 5 

If we could diſcover. the average price of corn in the times 
we are now examining, we might determine this queſtion with. 
tolerable certainty ; becauſe the price of corn hath a conſiderable 
influence on the price of labour, and the expence of living. The 
hiſtorians of this period repreſent it as a great dearth, or rather 
as a famine, when wheat was fold for fix of their ſhillings (con- 
raining as much ſilver as eighteen of our ſhillings) the quarter, 
„This year, A. D. 1126, (ſays Henry of Huntington), was the 
“ greateſt dearth in our times, when a quarter of wheat was ſold 
tor ſix ſhillings F.“ If we ſuppoſe the ſame quantity of filver 
to have been ten times as * then as it is now, this makes 


* Mr lume's hiſtory of England, vol, 1. p. 160. edit. 1762. Lad Lyttelion's 
hiſtory of Henry II. vol. 1. p. 405, octavo. edit. 1769. 
+ Hen. IIunt. p. 219. 
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the dearth, A. D. 1120, to have been as great as it would be at pre- 
ſent, if wheat was ſold for nine pounds the quarter, or L. 1: 2: 6 
the buſhel. A dearth that would be quite ruinous and inſupport- 
able. But if we ſuppoſe the value or efficacy of. the ſame quanti- 
tity of ſilver to have been only five times as great then as it is 
now, this makes the dearth A. D. 1126 to have been as great as 
it would be at preſent if a quarter of wheat was ſold for 
L. 4, 10 8. or a buſhel for 11s. 3d. A dearth ſufficiently di- 
ſtreſsful, and of which we have few examples. We can hardly 
imagine that our hiſtorians would have mentioned this dearth in 
ſuch ſtrong terms, if the price of corn had not then been the 
double of its common or average price. On the other hand, our 
| hiſtorians ſpeak of it as a proof of uncommon plenty and cheap- 
neſs, when wheat was ſold for two of their ſhillings (containing 
as much filver as fix of our ſhillings) the quarter. This year, 
% A. D. 1244 (ſays Matthew Paris) was ſo fruitful, that a quar- 
* ter of wheat was ſold for two ſhillings “.“ Upon the whole, 
it ſeems to be no improbable conjecture, that the moſt common 
price of wheat in the eleventh and twelfth centures, was about 
three of their ſhillings, or nine of our ſhillings the quarter. If 
we ſuppoſe the ſame quantity of filver to have been then ten 
times the value it is now, we muſt alſo ſuppoſe, that the moſt com- 


mon or average price of wheat in our times is L. 4, 10s. the 
quarter. A ſuppoſition which we know to be very remote from 


truth. But if we eftimate any given quantity of filver, as nine of 
our ſhillings, the average price of a quarter of wheat in the e- 
leventh and twelfth centuries, to have been only five times the 
value of the ſame quantity of ſilver at preſent; this correſponds 
with the ſuppoſition, that the average price of a quarter of 
wheat, in modern times, is L. 2, 5s. or 5 s. 72 d. the buſhel. 
This is evidently not far from the truth. The juſtneſs of this 


* M. Paris, ad ann. 1244. 
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ſuppoſition, that any given quantity or weight of ſilver eoins, in. 
the period we are now delineating, was equal in value and effi- 
cacy to five times the ſame weight or quantity of our filver coins 
at preſent, might, if it was neceſlary, be confirmed by many o- 


ther arguments *. 


Rate of li- According to. this ſuppoſition, a perſon who had a nominar 
ving. income of L. 10 a- year, in this period, received as much ſilver as: 
5 | one who hath a nominal income at preſent of L. 30 a-year; and 


could have lived as well, purchaſed as much labour, meat, 
drink, and clothing, as one who hath an income of L. 150 at 
preſent. A conſtant attention to theſe two things, the dif- 
ferent quantity of filver in the ſame nominal ſum of money, 
| and the different value of the ſame quantity of filver, is neceſſary 
to our underſtanding the meaning of our ancient hiſtorians on. 
many occaſions, and particularly to our comprehending the real 
value of the ſeveral ſums of money that are mentioned by them. 
The materials of our commercial hiſtory, in this period, are 


or ſilver in this iſland, in thoſe times, to ſupply the daily dimi- 
nution of the national ſtock of the precious metals, by manufac- 

tures,.— by the wear and loſs of plate and coin. — and by the great 

ſums of money which were carried out of the kingdom from time 
to time; yet this diminution was actually ſupplied, and the na- 
F'= tional ſtock was kept up, if not increaſed ;. which muſt have been 
by caſh or bullion brought home by the balance of trade. 


Balance of 
1 not ſo perfect as to enable us to form a judgement, or even a 
* gueſs, concerning the balance of trade between Britain and any 
one particular country. But we have good reaſon to believe, that 
the balance of trade, upon the whole, was in favour of Britain: ; 
or, in other words, that the Britiſh exports were more valuable 
| than the Britiſh imports ; and that to make up the deficiency in. 
| the imports, Britain received a balance in caſh or bullion, : 
This proved, This may be proved in this manner. We had no mines of gold 


* Sec Lord Lyttelton's hiſtory of Henry II. vol, 1. p. 404. — 410. octavo. 
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That no mines of gold or ſilver were wrought in Britain in this 


period, the ſilence of all our records, hiſtorians, and other wri- 
ters, ſeems to be a ſufficient proof. That the national ſtock of 


the precious metals muſt have been gradually diminiſhed — by the 
quantities of them that were uſed. in illuminating, gilding, and 
other manufactures, — and by the neceſſary wear and loſs of plate 


and coins, is too-evident to need any proof, 


That very great ſums of money were carried out of Britain in 


the courſe of this period, we have the cleareſt evidence. What 
prodigious ſums of money were carried to Rome alone by the 


clergy, in purchaſing their palls, proſecuting their appeals, and 
procuring favours of various kinds, to ſay nothing of the annual 
payment of Peter- pence! Many of our writers in this period 
complain bitterly of the avarice of the Pope and Cardinals, and 
of the great ſums of money which they extorted from the Eng- 
liſh. clergy, and others“. Nay, King John, in a letter which he 


wrote to the Pope, A.D. 1208, affirmed, that the court of Rome 
received more money from England, than from all the other 
kingdoms on this fide of the Alps f. The long reſidences of our 
kings upon the continent, and their frequent wars with the kings 


of France, and other princes, muſt have occaſioned a great drain 


of money from England. The unfortunate expedition of Rich- 
ard I. into the Holy Land, together with his ranſom from his 


captivity, carried out an incredible maſs of money . To ſay no- 
ching of the great ſums which the prelates, nobles, and others, 
who embarked in that expedition, carried with them, the King 
not only expended on it all his father's treaſures, but all the mo- 


ney which he collected from the ſale of every thing belonging to 


the crown for which he could find a purchaſer ||, 


FP. Bleſenſ. epiſt 153, p. 143. 144. Epiſtolæ S. Thomæ Cant. I. . ep. 179. p. 306; - 
M. Paris, vit. Abbat. p. 46.89.92 T M. Paris hiſt. Angl. p. 156. 
1 Chron. J. Bromt. col. 1162. Knyghton, col. 2402. 

W. Neubrigens, 1. 4. c. 5, | 
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But notwithſtanding all theſe drains, and others which might 
have been mentioned, England ſtill continued to be rich in mo- 
ney. If the Jews, in particular, who were ſettled in Britain, had 
not been very rich in money, they could not have paid the heavy 


and frequent demands that were made upon them by govern- 


ment *, All our kings were rich in gold and filver; and oreat 
ſums of ready money, as well as great quantities of plate and 
jewels, were found in their repoſitories when they died f. Many 
ſubjects alſo, particularly among the prelates, poſſeſſed great 
quantities of the precious metals, both in coin and plate. No leſs 
than forty thouſand marks, equal in quantity of filver to L. 80,000, 
and in value or efficacy to L. 400,000, of our money, were found 
in the caſtle of the Devizes, when it was 'taken from Roger Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury, A. D. 1139 f. Eleven thouſand pounds of ſil- 
ver, and three hundred pounds of gold coins, befides great quan- 
tities of gold and ſilver plate, were found in the treaſury of Ro- 
ger Archbiſhop of York at his death, A. D. 1181 ||. The filver 
coins alone in this archiepiſcopal treaſury, were equal in value to 
L. 165,000, of our preſent money; and if we reckon one pound 
of the gold to have been worth only nine pounds of ſilver, the 
gold coins were equal in efficacy to L. 40,500 of our money, Ma- 
ny other examples, if it was neceſſary, might be given, from the 
genuine monuments of this period, of particular perſons, and of 
ſocieties, who poſſeſſed great quantities of the precious metals, 
both in coins and plate. In a word, there 1s ſufficient evidence, 


that though great ſums of money were annually carried out of 
England, to Rome, to Normandy, and other places, the national 


ſtock of gold and filver was not diminiſhed, but rather increaſed, 
in the courſe of this period. This cannot be accounted for, but by 


See Madox hiſt. excheq. chap. 7. 
+ Hoveden Annal. p. 374. Benedict. Abbat, tom, 2. p. 553. M. Paris, p. 107. 
t J. Bromt. col 1027. Chron, Gervas. col. 1346. | 
M. Paris, hiſt, Angl. p. 97. | 
I | | | ſuppoſing, 
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ſuppoſing, that conſiderable quantities of coin and bullion were 

imported by the merchants as the balance of their trade with fo- 

reign nations. All the gold coins, in particular, which appear to 
have been numerous, muſt have been imported, as no gold was- 
coined in Britain in this period. | 
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The Hiſtory of the Manners, Virtues, Vices, Re- 
markable Cuſtoms, Language, Dreſs, Diet, and 
| Diverſions, of the people of Great Britain, from 
the landing of William Duke of Normandy, A. D. 
1066, to the death of King John, A. D. 1216. 


and have had little intercourſe with ſtrangers, commonly renacious of 
the cuſtoms 


| retain the ſame national characters, manners, and cu- of their an- 
ſtoms, through a long ſucceſſion of ages. They become proud 9 
of their antiquity, fond admirers of their anceſtors, and warmly 

attached to all their ſentiments and practices; their follies, errors, 
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and vices, not excepted. The inhabitants of Wales, for example, 
and of the greateſt part of Scotland, the deſcendents of the an- 
cient Britons and Caledonians, ſeem to have had the ſame na- 
tional characters, manners, and cuſtoms, the ſame religion, 
laws, Janguage, dreſs, diet, and diverſions, with very little va- 
riation, for more than a thouſand years. As all theſe have been 
already deſcribed at great length in this work, it will not be ne- 
ceſſary to ſay much concerning them in this chapter, except to 
take notice of ſuch ſingularities on any of theſe ſubjects as are 
mentioned for the firſt time by the writers of this period *, 

The manners, virtues, vices, remarkable cuſtoms, &c. of the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes, who conquered and peopled the beſt 
and greateſt part of Britain in the preceding period, have been 
alſo delineated F. If theſe nations had continued in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of their country, they would probably have retained 


the ſame national character and manners, with ſome ſlight and 
almoſt inſenſible alterations, in the preſent period. But by their 


ſubjection to and intermixture with their Norman conquerors, 
very great changes were made in their manners, cuſtoms, and 


ways of living, which claim our attention in this part of our 


work.. 1 8 
But as the Normans firſt appeared upon the ſtage, and became 


the governing and predominant people of England, in our preſent 

period, their manners, &c. muſt be the principal ſubject of this 

chapter. —4 bet 2 
Thoſe deſtructive bands of piratical adventurers which iſſued 


from Scandinavia, and infeſted all the ſeas and coaſts of Enrope, 
in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, were ſometimes call- 


ed Saxons, ſometimes Danes, and ſometimes Normans. © From the 


fury of the Normans, Good Lord deliver us,” was then a petition 


in the litanies of all the nations, which dreaded the depredations 
of thoſe northern plunderers, who were called Normans from the 


See vol. 1. chap. 7. Vol. 2. chap. 7. 7 See vol. 2. chap. 7. 
ſituation 
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ſituation of the countries from whence they came *, In thoſe 
days (ſays the author of the Saxon chronicle, A. D. 787.) came 
e the firſt three ſhips of Northmen from Herethaland. Theſe 
«« were the firſt ſhips of Daniſhmen that came into England f.“ 

About the beginning of the tenth century, a very nume- 
rous band, or rather army, of theſe northern adventurers, under 
the conduct of Rollo, a Norwegian chieftain, invaded, and 
almoſt deſolated the fine province of Neuſtria. This province, 
extending from the river Ept to the confines of Britanny, was at 
length granted, A. D. 91 I, by Charles the Simple King of France, 
to Rollo and his followers, on condition that they became Chri- 
ſtians, and that they held the ceded territories of the crown of 
France f. With theſe conditions they complied ; and having 
obtained poſſeſſion of ſo fine a country, they abandoned their for- 
mer roving and predatory courſe of life, and began to rebuild the 
cities which they had deſtroyed, and to cultivate the fields which 
they had deſolated. From that time the country which had for- 
merly been called Negſtria, was called Normandy, from its new 
maſters; who were called Normans, becauſe all the different coun- 
tries from whence they came, lay to the north of France. 

Duke Rollo, and his Normans, though they had been as great 
barbarians as any of the other ſwarms of ſavages which had iſ- 
ſued from Scandinavia, gradually became a civilized and poliſh- 
ed people, after their ſettlement in Normandy. This was owing 
to ſeveral cauſes. The Chriſtian religion, which they then em- 
braced, was of a more humane and peaceful ſpirit than the bar- 
barous ſuperſtition in which they had been educated, — The mild 
climate and fertile ſoil of Normandy inſpired them with the love 
of home, and of a quiet and ſettled way of life. — Their inter- 
courſe and intermarriages with the French inhabitants, made 


See vol, 2. p. 536. note. + Chron. Saxon. p. 64. 
t W. Gimiticenſ. I, 2. c. 17. Dudo Sandi Quint. p. 84. P. Walſingham Ypodig- 
ma Neuſtriæ, p. 417. | 
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them adopt the manners, cuſtoms, language, and dreſs of that 
people. This was ſo much the caſe, that the Normans, when 
they invaded England, called themſelves, and were called by o- 
thers, Frenchmen. They are ſo called in the laws of William the 
Conqueror, and in the charters of that prince and of his ſucceſ- 
ſors for a century after the conqueſt *. In a word, the manners, 
cuſtoms, virtues, vices, language, dreſs, diet, and diverſions of 
the predominant people of England, through the greateſt part of 
this period, were exactly the ſame with thoſe of perſons of the 
ſame rank on the continent of France, A very brief delineation 


of theſe muſt now be given. 


There is hardly any thing more remarkable in the manners and 
cuſtoms of this period, than the ſovereign contempt in which the 
name of an Engliſhman was held, and the cruel indignities with 
which the perſons of Engliſhmen were treated. William of 
Poictou, in deſcribing the battle of Haſtings, at which he was 
preſent, frequently denominates the Engliſh, —The barbarians. 
The cries (ſays he) of the Normans on one ſide, and of the 
{© barbarians on the other, were drowned by the claſhing of 
« arms, and the groans of the dying f.“ After that fatal battle, 


and a few unfortunate revolts, the native Engliſh ſunk into great 


contempt and wretchedneſs F. Their eſtates were confiſcated, 
their perſons inſulted, their wives and daughters diſhonour- 
ed before their eyes. The Normans (ſays an ancient hi- 
« ſtorian) were aſtoniſhed at their own power, became as it were 
© mad with pride, and imagined that they might do whatever 
they pleaſed to the Enghſh. Young ladies of the higheſt rank 
and greateſt beauty having loft their fathers, brothers, and 


« protectors, and being violated by armed ruffians, called upon 
death to come to their relief.“ In a word, the name of an 


* Seldeni ſpiciligia ad Eadmerum, p. 193. Charta Henrici II. in libro yubro Scac- 
carii. W. Pictaviens a Duchen, edit. p. 202. 4 Ingulph. hiſt. p. 70. 
Orderic. Vital. p. 5 23. | | | 
Engliſhman 
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Engliſhman became a term of reproach. The Normans (ſays 
« Bromton) reduced almoſt all the Engliſh to ſuch a ſtare of 


& ſervitude, that it was a reproach to be called an Engliſh- 


«© man *.“ This inſolence of the Normans, and depreſſion of 
the Engliſh, continued almoſt to the very concluſton of our pre- 
ſent period. For we are told by Giraldus Cambrenſis, who flou- 
riſhed in thoſe times, that, in the reign of Richard I. when a 
Norman was accuſed of any thing which he thought diſhonour- 
able, and choſe to deny, he commonly ſaid, — What ! do you ima- 
gine I am an Engliſhman? — or — May I become an Engliſbman if [ 
did it T. By flow degrees, however, the animoſity between the 
Normans and Engliſh abated, and they coaleſced into one power- 


ful people, who have long been, and {till are, juſtly proud of the 


honourable name of Engliſhmen. 

A new mode of education was one of the many changes intro- 
duced into England by the Normans. For the Conqueror, ha- 
ving formed the deſign of extirpating the Englith language, and 
making the French the vulgar tongue of all his ſubjects, com- 
manded, that the children of the Engliſh ſhould be taught the 
_ firſt rudiments of grammar at ſchool i in French, and not in Eng- 
liſh f. This mode of education introduced by the Normans, 


with a deſign to eſtabliſh their own language on the ruins of the 


Anglo-Saxon, continued more than three centuries after the con- 
queſt. This we learn from Treviſa, a writer who flouriſhed in 
the fourteenth century, whoſe teſtimony we ſhall give in his own 
words. For John Cornwaile, a maſter of grammar, changed 
e the lore in grammar ſcole, and conſtruction of Frenche into 
* Engliſche ; and Richard Pincriche lerned the manere techynge 
« of him, as other men of Pencriche. So that now, the yere of 
our Lorde a thouſand three hundred and foure ſcore and five, 
and of the ſeconde Kyng Richard, after the conqueſt nyne, and 


* ], Bromt. p. 962. + Anglia Sacra, tom. 2, p. 406. 
t Iogulph, hiſt, p. 71. | | 
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| ; alle the gramere ſcoles of Engilond, children leveth Frenſche, and 
** conſtrueth and lerneth an Engliſche, and haveth thereby ad- 
vantage in oon fide, and diſadvantage in another fide. Here 
advantage is, that they lerneth her gramer in laſſe tyme, than 
„ children were woned to doo; diſadvantage is, that now chil- 
& dren of gramer ſcole conneth na more Frenſche than can her 
<< lift heele, and that is harm for him, and they ſchulle paſle the 
* fee, and travaille in ſtrange landes, and in many other places. 
„ Alfo gentilmen havith now moche left for to teche here chil- 
* dren Frenche * Thus the long ſtruggle between the French 
and Engliſh languages, after it had continued more than three 
centuries, drew towards a concluſion, and victory began to de- 
clare in favour of the Engliſh, 
Introduction The very ſingular ſpirit of chivalry which began to diſplay it= 
* ſelf about the beginning of this period, and was introduced into 
England by the Normans, gave a new turn to the education of the 
young nobility and gentry, in order to fit them for obtaining the 
honour of knighthood, which was then an object of ambition to 
the greateſt princes +. Thoſe noble youths who were deſigned for 
the profeſſion of arms, and the honours of knighthood, were ear- 
ly taken out of the hands of the women, and placed in the fami- 
ly of ſome great prince or baron, who was alſo eſteemed an ex- 
pert and valorous knight. 
Pages or va- At their firſt entrance into this ſchool of chivalry, they acted 
- in the capacity of pages or valets 7. For thoſe names which are 
| now appropriated to domeſtic ſervants, were then ſometimes given 
. to the ſons and brothers of kings ||. In this ſtation they were in- 
firucted in the laws of courteſy and politeneſs, and in the firſt 
rudiments of chivalry, and martial exerciſes ; to fit them for ſhi- 


* Hicheſii Theſaur, tom. 1. præfat. p. 17. 18. 8 

+ Simeon Dunelm. p. 277. Ailredi abbat. Rieval. p. 347. 

t Memoire ſur Vancienne chevalerie, par M. di Sainte Paylaye, tom. 1. p. 6. 
Les Moœurs de Frangois par Le Gendre, p. 63. 
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ning in courts, at tournaments, and on the field of battle. Hen- 
ry II. received this part of his education in the family of his uncle, 
Robert Earl of Glouceſter, who was one of the moſt accompliſh- 
ed knights of the age in which he flouriſhed *, 

After they had ſpent a competent time in the ſtation of pages, 
they were advanced to the more honourable rank of eſquires. 


Then they were admitted into more familiar intercourſe with the 


knights and ladies of the court, and perfected in dancing, riding, 
hawzxking, hunting, tilting, and other accompliſhments neceſſary 


to fit them for performing the offices, and becoming the honours, 


of knighthood, to which they aſpired 1. In a word, the courts of 
kings, princes, and great barons, were a kind of colleges of chi- 
valry, as the univerſities were of the arts and ſciences ; and the 
youth in both advanced through ſeveral degrees to the higheſt ho- 
nours. es | | | 
The exerciſes of the youth in theſe ſchools of chivalry, are thus 
deſcribed by Fitz-Stephen, who flouriſhed in the reign of Hen- 
ry II. Every Sunday in Lent, immediately after dinner, crouds 


% of noble and ſprightly youths, mounted on war-horſes, admi- 


% rably trained to perform all their turnings and evolutions, 


ce ride into the fields in diſtin bands, armed with lances and 


© ſhields, and exhibit repreſentations of battles, and go through 
all their martial exerciſes, Many of the young nobility, who 
© have not yet received the honour of knighthood, iſſue from 
the King's court, and from the houſes of biſhops, earls, and 
ce barons, to make trial of their courage, ſtrength, and ſkill, in 
„arms. The hope of victory rouſes the ſpirits of theſe noble 
* youths; — their fiery horſes neigh and prance, and champ their 
** foaming bits, At length the ſignal is given, and the ſports be- 
gin. The youths divided into oppoſite bands, encounter one 
* another, In one place ſome fly, and others purſue, without 


* Gervas Chron, p. 1358. W. Malmſ. p. 98. + Memoires * Chevalerie, part 1. 
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being able to overtake them. In another place, one of the 
* bands overtakes and overturns the other *. 
Sworn bro· The noble youth in thoſe ſchools of chivalry, ſometimes con- 
8 tracted the moſt ſincere and laſting friendſhips, and became what 
they then called feworn brothers, Thoſe who were ſworn brothers, 
cemented their friendſhip with vows of inviolable attachment to 
each other, in peace and war, in proſperity and adverſity ;— that 
they would ſhare the ſame dangers, and divide equally all their 
acquiſitions f. Of this cuſtom it may not be improper to give 
one example. Robert de Oily, and Roger de Ivery, two young 
gentlemen who came into England with the Duke of Normandy, 
were ſworn brothers, Some time after the conqueſt, King Wil- 
liam granted the two great honours of Oxford and St Waleries to 
Robert de Oily, who immediately beſtowed one of them, that of 
St Waleries, on his ſworn brother Roger de Ivery f. A cuſtom 
ſimilar to this prevailed in Wales, The princes of that country 
placed one of their ſons in the family of one chieftain, and ano- 
ther in the family of another, where they were educated with the 
ſons of theſe chieftains, who became the ſworn brothers of the 
young prince who had been educated with them. This produced 
frequent civil wars, each of the great families endeavouring with 
all their power to raiſe their ſworn brother and favourite prince 
to the government ||, 
| The ſpirit of It was alſo in theſe ſchools of chivalry, the courts of kings, | 
| | | - 7 a; princes, and great barons, that the youth of this period imbibed 
| that ſpirit of romantic gallantry, and devotion towards the ladies, 
which was eſteemed the moſt neceſſary qualification of a true and 
gentle knight. Theſe courts were the ſchools in which the ladies, 
as well as the gentlemen, received their education. Both were often 
the wards of the prince or great ny and while thoſe of the 


— TI — 


W. Stephaned. deſcript. Lond. a J. Sparke, edit. 7723, p. 7. 8. 
Du Cange, Gloſſ. voc. Fratres cunjurati. I Kennet's parochial antiquities, p. 57. 
Gerald. Cambrenſ. apud Angl. Sacra, tom. 2. p. 450. | 
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one ſex were educated with his ſons under his own eye, thoſe of 


the other ſex were educated with his daughters under the inſpec- 
tion of his lady. In this ſituation it was natural for the young 


perſons of each ſex to cultivate thoſe qualities, which would ren- 
der them moſt acceptable to the other. Theſe were gentleneſs, 


modeſty, and virtue, in the ladies; courteſy, valour, and gal- 


lantry in the gentlemen. Accordingly we are told, that in theſe 
ſchools of chivalry, the youth were carefully inſtructed in the arts 
of love, and in all the rules and punctilios of a virtuous and ho- 
nourable gallantry *. To render theſe leſſons more effectual, the 
young gentlemen choſe miſtreſſes among the young ladies of the 


courts in which they reſided, to whom they addreſſed all their 


vows, and practiſed all their arts of pleaſing f. They became 
their conſtant attendants in aſſemblies, their champions ar tour- 
naments, the protectors of their perſons, fame, and fortune, 

and the avengers of their wrongs. 

When the youth in theſe ſchools of chivalry had fn fron or 
eight years in the ſtation of eſquires, they received the honour of 
knighthood, moſt commonly from the hands of the prince, earl, 


or baron, in whoſe court they had ſpent their youth, and received 


their education. That honour was preceded by various prepara- 
tions, and accompanied with ſeveral pompous ceremonies ; which 
are thus deſcribed by the beſt modern writer on this ſubject, who 
hath confirmed every article of his deſcription by the moſt ſolid 
proofs, ** Severe faſtings, — nights ſpent in prayer in a church 
c or chapel, — the ſacraments of penance, and the euchariſt re- 
5 ceived with devotion, — bathing, and putting on white robes, as 
„ emblems of that purity of manners required by the laws of 
*« chivalry, — confeſſion of all their fins, — with ſerious attention 
“ to ſeveral ſermons, in which the faith and morals of a good 
5+ Chriſtian were explained, were the neceſſary preparations for 


* Memoires ſur la Chevalerie, part 1. + Id. ibid. 
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receiving the honour of knighthood. When a candidate for 


* that honour had performed all theſe preliminaries, he went in 


* proceſſion into a church, and advanced to the altar, with his 


© {word flung in a ſcarf about his neck. He preſented his ſword 
eto a prieſt; who bleſſed it, and put it again into the ſcarf, a- 

© bout the neck of the candidate; who then proceeded in a ſo- _ 
© lemn pace, with his hands joined, to the place where he was 
* to be knighted. This auguſt ceremony was moſt commonly 


* performed in a church or chapel, in the great hall of a palace 


or caſtle, or in the open air. When the candidate approached: 
e the perſonage by whom he was to be knighted, he fell on his. 
& knees at his feet, and delivered to him his ſword. Being afked, 
For what end he deſired the honour of knighthood ?. and having 
returned a proper anſwer, the uſual oath was adminiſtered to 


him with great ſolemnity. After this, knights and ladies, who 


„ aſſiſted at the ceremony, began to. adorn the candidate with. 
& the armour and enſigns of knighthood. Firſt, they put on his 

„ ſpurs, beginning with the left foot; next his coat of mail; then 
* his cuiraſs; afterwards the ſeveral pieces of armour for his. 
arms, hands, legs, and thighs; and, laſt of all, they girt him 
* with the ſword. When the candidate was thus dubbed, as it 
&« was called, the king, prince, or baron, who was to make him 


« a knight, deſcended from. his throne or ſeat, and gave him, 


& {till on his knees, the accolade, which was three gentle ſtrokes, 
e with the flat of his ſword on the ſhoulder, or with the palm of 
« his hand on the check; ſaying at the ſame time,— In the name of 
© God, St Michael, aud St George, I make thee a kmght ; be thou brave, 
* hardy, and loyal, The new knight was then raiſed from the 
* ground, his helmet put on, his ſhield and lance delivered to 
„ him, and his horſe brought; which he mounted without uſing 


© the ſtirrup, and performed ſeveral courſes, diſplaying his dex- 
© terity in horſemanſhip, and in the management of his arms, 


„ amidſt the acclamations of great multitudes of people, who 
{0 „had 
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had aſſembled to behold the ceremony *.” Could any inſtitu- 
tion be better adapted to inflame the ardour of the young nobili- 
ty in acquiring the accompliſhments neceſſary to obtain an honour 
which was courted by the greateſt monarchs? 

The virtues and endowments that were neceſſary to form an ac- 
compliſhed knight in the flouriſhing times of chivalry, were ſuch 
as theſe, — beauty, ſtrength, and agility of body, — great dexte- 
rity in dancing, wreſtling, hunting, hawking, riding, tilting, 
and every other manly exerciſe; — the virtues of piety, chaſtity, 
modeſty, courteſy, loyalty, liberality, ſobriety ; and above all, an 
inviolable attachment to truth, and an invincible courage. 

To perform the duties of a good and valiant knight, not one 
of theſe virtues and endowments was unneceſſary, For he was 
not only to be the delight and ornament of courts by his gallan- 
try and politeneſs, but he was bound by oath—to ſerve his prince, 
— to defend the church and clergy, — to protect the perſons and 
reputations of virtuous ladies, —and to reſcue the widow and or- 
phan from oppreſſion, with his ſword, at the hazard of his life þ. 
Few, we may preſume, poſſeſſed all theſe qualifications, and per- 
formed all theſe duties in perfection. But ſtill an inſtitution ſo 
virtuous in its principles, and honourable in its ends, muſt have 
done much good, and prevented many evils. We have even rea- 
ſon to believe, that chivalry, which, under the name of knight- 
errantry, hath long been an object of ridicule, was one of the 
happieſt inventions of the ages in which it flouriſhed. 

The uſe of family-furnames, deſcending from father to ſon, 
ſeems to have been introduced into Britain by the Normans at the 


beginning of this period. For among the Anglo-Saxons, perſons 


who bore the ſame Chriſtian name, were diſtinguiſhed from one 
another by deſcriptive epithets, as the Black, the White, the 


* Memoires ſur Pancienne Chevalerie, par M. de la Curne. de Sainte Palaye, 
tom, I, P- 72. &c. - + Id. ibid. 
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Long, the Strong, &c.; and theſe epithets were not given to 
their ſons if they did not poſſeſs theſe properties “. Family-ſur- 
names, at their firſt introduction, like family-arms, were confi- 

ned to perſons of rank and fortune, who moſt commonly took 
their ſurnames from the caſtles in which they reſided, or the e- 
ſtates which they poſſeſſed 7. This is the true reaſon of the ſur- 
names of ſo many of the noble and honourable families in Eng- 
land, being the ſame with the names of certain towns, caſtles, 


and eſtates in Normandy, France, and Flanders. The anceſtors 


of theſe families were lords of theſe eſtates and caſtles; and being 
proud of their native country and family-poſſeſſions, they retain- 
ed their names after they ſettled in England, and tranſmitted 
them to their poſterity T. It was not till after the concluſion of 
this period that ſurnames were univerſally aſſumed * the com- 


mon people. 


The uſe of coats of arms, diſtinguiſhing one great family from 
another, and deſcending from father to ſon, appears to have been 


introduced into Britain about the ſame time with family-ſurnames,. 


and by the ſame noble Normans, The Anglo-Saxon warriors ad- 
orned their ſhields and banners with the figures of certain ani- 


mals, or with other devices; but in doing this every particular 


perſon followed his own fancy, without any regard to the figures. 
or devices that had been borne by his anceſtors l. But about the 
time of the firſt croiſades, greater attention began to be paid to 
theſe devices, when it was diſcovered that they might be uſeful, 
as well as ornamental. About this time (ſays one of our beſt 
© antiquaries) the eſtimation of arms began in the expeditions to 
„ the Holy Land; and afterwards, by little and little, became he- 
e reditary; when it was accounted moſt honourable to carry thoſe 
arms which had been diſplayed in the Holy Land, in that holy 


See vol. 2. ch. 7. p. 563. Verſtigan, ch. 8. + Camden's Remains, p. 113. 
1 Id. ibid. . | 
| 16, ibid. p. 206. Les Mœurs de Frangois, par M. le Gendre, p. 88, 
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te ſervice againſt the profeſſed enemies of Chriſtianity a 


and tournaments, the favourite diverſions of the great and brave 


in this period, contributed not a little to render arms hereditary. 
For a noble ſon, proud of the honours that had been gained by 


an illuſtrious father in thoſe fields of fame, delighted to appear 


with the ſame devices on his ſhield at the like ſolemnities f. It. 


was only, however, by ſlow degrees, and in the courſe of almoſt 


two centuries, that this cuſtom became conſtant and univerſal even. 
in noble families. .-, 

The many noble Normans who ſettled in England after the 
conqueſt, introduced a more magnificent and ſplendid. manner 
of living than had been known among the Anglo-Saxons. This 
we learn from a writer who flouriſhed ſoon after the conqueſt, 
and had the beſt opportunities of being well informed; who tells 
us, that the Engh{h nobles. were univerſally addicted to exceſſive 
drinking, and ſpent their ample revenues in a ſordid. manner, 
in mean and low houſes ; but that the Norman barons dwelt in 
ſtately and magnificent palaces, kept. elegant tables, and were 
very ſplendid. in their dreſs and equipage f. William Long- 
champ, Biſhop of Ely, had no fewer than a thouſand, ſome con- 
temporary writers ſay fifteen hundred, horſemen in his retinue : 
and to furniſh his table, ſays a prelate who was his contempo- 
rary, all the different kinds of beaſts that roam on the land, of 


fiſnes that ſwim in the waters, and of birds that fly in the air, 


were collected |. The Norman kings and nobles diſplayed their 
taſte for magnificence, in the moſt remarkable manner, at their 


coronations, their royal feaſts of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whit- 


ſuntide, and at their tournaments, which were all celebrated with 
incredible expence and pomp **, 


+ Le Gendre, P. 88. 


* Camden's Remains, p. 208. 

2 W. Malmſ. I. 3. p. 57. col. 2. 20 
IJ. Bromt. p. 1193. Benedict Abbas, p. 701. Anglia Sacra, tom. 3. p. 40%. 
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One thing that contributed very much to ſwell the retinues of 
the Norman kings, prelates, and nobles, was the neceſlity they 
were under of carrving with them not only their proviſions, but 
even a great part of the furniture of their houſes, in their journies. 
Peter of Blois, who was chaplain to Henry II. in his curious de- 
ſcription of a court-life, paints the prodigious crouds, confuſion, 
and buſtle, with which the royal progreſſes were attended in very 
ſtrong colours. When the King ſets out in the morning, you 
fee multitudes of people running up and down as if they were 
diſtracted ; horſes ruſhing againſt horſes; carriages overturning 
carriages : players, whores, gameſters, cooks, confectioners, 
mimics, dancers, barbers, pimps, and paraſites, making ſo 
much noiſe, and in a word, ſuch an intolerable tumultuous 
jumble of horſe and foot, that you imagine the great abyſs 
hath opened, and that hell hath poured out all its inhabi- 
tants *,” William Fitz-Stephen preſents us with a very cu- 
rious deſcription of the retinue and parade with which the famous 
Thomas Becket uſed to travel, when he was Chancellor of Eng- 
land. He was attended with about two hundred kinghts, 
e eſquires, young noblemen, pages, clerks, and officers of his 


< houſehold, who, together with their attendants, were well arm- 


ed, dreſſed, and mounted, every one according to his rank. 
„ He had in his train eight waggons, each drawn by five of the 
“ ſtrongeſt horſes ; two of theſe waggons contained his ale, one 


„% contained the furniture of his chapel, another the furniture of 


his chamber, and another the furniture of his kitchen; the o- 
ther three were filled with proviſions, cloaths, and other ne- 
« ceſſaries. He had beſides twelve pack-horſes, who carried 
e trunks, containing his money, his gold and filver plate, his 
© books, his apparel, and the ornaments of the altar. To each 
«© of the waggons was chained a fierce and terrible maſtiff, and 
on each of the pack-horſes ſat an ape or a monkey .“ In the 


P. Bleſenſ. epiſt. 14. T W. Stephaned. vita S. Thome, p. 20. 
| expedition 
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expedition of Henry II. againſt Tholouſe, his chancellor, Becket, 
had ſeven hundred knights in his pay, who dined every day at his 
own table, or at other tables provided for them “. 

But in the midſt of all this magnificence in which the Nor- 
man kings and nobles lived, there were ſome things in their do- 
meſtic ceconomy, which muſt appear to us exceedingly mean and 
ſordid, Several eſtates in England were held by the tenure of 
finding clean ſtraw for the king's bed, and litter for his chamber, 
as often as he lodged at a certain place T. Fitz-Stephen, in his 


life of Thomas Becket, mentions this as a proof of his elegant 


manner of living, — © That he commanded his ſervants to co- 
ver the floor of his dining-room with clean ſtraw or hay every 
morning in winter, and with freſh bulruſhes and green 


* branches of trees every day in ſummer, that ſuch of the 
© knights who came to dine with him, as could not find room 


on the benches, might ſit down and dine comfortably on the 
& floor, without ſpoiling their fine cloaths .“ 


The cuſtom of covering up their fires about ſun- ſet in ſum- 


mer, and about eight or nine at night in winter, at the ringing 


of a bell called the corvre-fer, or curfeww bell, is ſuppoſed by ſome 


to have been introduced by William I. and impoſed upon the 
Engliſh as a badge of ſervitude, But this opinion doth not ſeem 


to be well founded. For there is ſufficient evidence, that the ſame 
cuſtom prevailed in France, Spain, Italy, Scotland, and proba- 
bly in all the other countries of Europe, in this period; and was 
intended as a precaution againſt fires, which were then very fre- 
quent, and very fatal, when ſo many houſes were built of wood ||. 


Henry I. reſtored the uſe of lamps and candles at. court in the. 


* Id. ibid. p. 23. 
I Blount's Fragmenta Antiquitatis, p. 28, Camd. Brit. vol. I. p. 311. 
+ W. Stephaned. p. 14. 5 

1, Obſervations on the Ratutes, p. 116, Du Cange gloſſ. voc. Ignelegium. 
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night, after the ringing of the couvre-feu bgll, which had been 
prohibited by his predeceſſor William Rufus . 

Piety, or a regard to religion, may not imprgſperly be placed 
at the head of the national virtues of the — The 
beſt of our ancient hiſtorians make great complaints of the decay 
of piety among the Anglo-Saxons immediately before the con- 
queſt, and aſcribe that great calamity to the wrath of Heaven a- 
gainſt them on that account F. Nothing can exhibit a ſtronger 
picture of the different characters of the two nations in this re- 
ſpect, than the different behaviour of the Norman and Saxon ar- 


mies on the night before the famous battle of Haſtings. The 


Normans ſpent that awful night in confeſſion, prayer, and other 
acts of devotion ; while the Engliſh waſted it in noiſe and riot f. 
„Religion, (fays William of Malmſbury), which was almoſt ex- 
tinct in England, revived after the ſettlement of the Normans. 
„Then you might have ſeen magnificent churches and mona- 
< ſteries ariſing in every village, town, and city. In a word, 
ce ſo much did religious zeal flourifh in our country, that a rich 
„ man would have imagined he had lived in vain, if he had not 
« Jeft ſome illuſtrious monument of his pious munificence .“ 


The religion, however, of the Anglo-Normans, in this period, 


was not of the moſt pure and rational kind. On the contrary, 


it conſiſted chiefly in building, adorning, and endowing church- 


es, in performing certain ſuperſtitious ceremonies, in believing 

all the opinions, and obeying all the commands of the elergy 
There was no virtue of which the Normans who ſettled in 

England were fo proud, and to which they made ſuch high pre- 


tenſions, as martial courage and valour. This they claimed in a 


degree peculiar to themſelves, above all other nations. The 
ſpeech of William the Conqueror, to his army, before the battle 


W. Malmſ. p., 88. + W. Malmſ. p. 57. col. s. Paris, p. 4. col. 2. 
T W. PiQaven, p. 201. Orderic vital, p. 501. I W. Malmſ. p. 57. col. 2. 
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of Haſtings, was in this boaſtful ſtrain. © I addreſs you, O 
* Normans ! the moſt valiant of all nations, not as doubting, 
but as ſecure of victory, which neither force nor fortune can 
„ wrelt out of your hands. O ye braveſt of mortal men! what 
% availed the King of France at the head of all the nations be- 
** tween Lorrain and Spain, againſt your anceſtor Haſting, who 
** ſeized as much of France as he pleaſed, and kept it as long as 
he thought proper?” &c. &c. . Almoſt a century after the 


conqueſt, the Normans ſtill conſidered themſelves as a diſtinct 


people from the Engliſh, and had loſt nothing of their high opi- 
nion of their own valour. This appears from the ſpeech of that 
venerable warrior Walter Eſpec, before the battle of the Stand- 
ard: Why ſhould we deſpair of victory, though we are few 


in number? Hath not the Almighty beſtowed victory upon 
c our nation, as its peculiar property? How often have ſmall 


e bodies of brave Normans obtained glorious victories over great 


©. armies of the people of France, Maine, Anjou, and Aquitaine? 
“ Did not our own fathers conquer this iſland at one blow, on 


„ which the invincible Julius beſtowed ſo much time and blood. 
© We have ſeen, my brave Normans, we ourſelves have ſeen, the 
King of France, and his whole army, flying before us, many 
„ of his greateſt barons ſlain, and others taken priſoners. Who 


e were the conquerors of Sicily, Apulia, and Calabria, but the 


& yaliant Normans?” &c. &c. f. 

Sobriety may not improperly be reckoned among the national 
_ virtues of the Anglo-Normans, eſpecially at the time of their 
| ſettlement in England. The moſt ancient of our hiſtorians who 
had opportunities of converſing with the Normans and Engliſh, 
before they were ſo blended together as to form one people, com- 
mend the former for their ſobriety, as much as they condemn the 
latter for their intemperance. The Engliſh (ſays William of 


© ]. Bromt. | F Ethelredus de bello Standardi, p. 339. 340. | 
Vol. III. | 4 C * Malmſbury) 
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% Malmſbury) were much addicted to exceſſive eating and drink- 
ing, in which they ſomerimes ſpent both day and night, 
© without intermiſſion, The Normans were very unlike them in 
this reſpec, being delicate in the choice of their meats and 
& drinks, but ſeldom exceeding the bounds of temperance. By 
„ this means the Normans lived with greater elegance, and at 
& leſs expence, than the Engliſh *.” The cuſtom, however, of 
drinking to pegs, which had been introduced by a law of Ed- 
gar the Peaceable, ſtill continued in this period f. For by a ca- 
non of the council of Weſtminſter, held A. D. 1102, the clergy 
are prohibited to frequent ale-houſes, or to drink to pegs 4. It 
appears alſo, that before the concluſion of this period, many of 
the Normans had adopted the manners of the Engliſh, and de- 
parted from the ſobriety of their anceſtors. © When you be- 
<< hold (ſays Peter of Blois) our barons and knights going upon 
«< a military expedition, you ſee their baggage-horſes loaded, not 
„ with iron but wine, not with lances but cheeſes, not with 
% ſwords but bottles, not with ſpears but ſpits. You would 
imagine they were going to prepare a great feaſt rather than 
© to make war ||. There are even too many who boaſt of their 
i exceſſive drunkenneſs and gluttony, and labour to acquire fame 
„by ſwallowing great quantities of meat and drink **. 

The point of honour was very much reſpected by the Normans 
in this period, and they paid much regard to their plighted 
faith, eſpecially ta the ladies. A moſt remarkable example of this 


occurs in the hiſtory of King Stephen. The Empreſs Maud, 


from whom Stephen had ufurped the crown of England, was be- 
ſieged by him in Arundel caſtle, the refidence of the Queen-dowa- 


ger, A. D. 1139, and might eaſily have been taken priſoner. 
But Stephen was prevailed upon to reſpect the ties of blood, and 


the honour due to ladies of ſo high a rank. He did not puſh the 


J Wo — i 3. p. 57˙ col. * 7 See vol. 2. P 555. i Eadmerus, P. 67. 
{ P. Bleſenſ. ep. 94. p. 146. col. 2. *® Id. ep. 86. p. 130. col. 1. h 
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ſiege, but gave his word of honour to the Empreſs, that he would 
cauſe her to be conducted in ſafety to the caſtle of Briſtol, the 
reſidence of Robert Earl of Gloceſter, her natural brother and 
moſt powerful partiſan. Though the Empreſs knew that Stephen 
had violated the moſt ſolemn oaths which he had taken to ſup- 
port her ſucceſſion to the crown, ſhe relied upon his word of ho- 
nour, put herſelf under his protection, and was ſafely conducted 
to the caſtle of Briſtol. ** The King (ſays William of Malmſbury) 
gave to his brother Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Wal- 
© leran Earl of Millent, the charge of conducting the Empreſs ; 
* an office which no gallant and true knight could refuſe to 
<« perform to his greateſt enemy *.“ 

The Normans appear to have been a chearful, 'witty, and face- 
tious people, delighting much in innocent frolics, and convivial 
jocularity. No qualities were more admired amongſt them than 
thoſe of wit and humour. It was to theſe qualities chiefly that 
King Stephen owed his popularity, and the ſucceſs of his uſurpa- 
tion. © Stephen, when he was an Earl, (fays William of 
« Malmſbury, who was well acquainted with him), gained the 
e affections of the people to a degree that can hardly be imagined, 

„ by the affability of his manners, and the wit and pleaſantry 
„of his converſation, He condeſcended ſometimes to chat and 
<« joke with perſons in very. humble ſtations, and the nobility 
„ were in general charmed with him, and embraced his party f.“ 
Our hiſtorians of this period have taken the trouble to record 
many of the frolics and repartees of our princes, prelates, and 

great men; which is a ſufficient proof that they were conſidered 
as matters of importance, and not unworthy of a place in hiſto- 
ry. Nay ſo fond were the Normans of the innocent conflicts of 
wit and humour, that the greateſt enemies, in the very heat of a 


W. Malmſ. I. 2. p. 104. + W. Malmſ. hiſt. novel. I. 1. p. 101. col, 2. 
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ſiege, ſometimes ſuſpended their hoſtilities, in order to engage 
in a more harmleſs combat of banter and repartee. When one 
of the contending parties deſigned this, he appeared in ſight of 
the other, dreſſed in white; which was underſtood and accepted 
as a challenge to a trial of wit. John of Saliſbury cenſures, 
— with great ſeverity, the exceſſive fondneſs of his countrymen and 
contemporaries for profeſſed wits and jeſters, and reproaches 
them for ſpending too much time, and taking too much delight, 
in their company f. 
Generoſity. The Normans ſeem alſo to have been a generous open-hearted 
people, capable of very noble acts of bounty and liberality. 
Their profuſe donations to the church are well known, and were 
certainly far too great and numerous. Few princes have had 
more to give, or were more liberal in their donations, than the 
Norman kings of England. To ſay nothing of the ineſtimable 
grants made by William I. to his followers, all his ſucceſſors in 
this period diſplayed both their wealth and liberality at the three 
great feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, every 
year, and on many other occaſions. In the month of Fe- 
„ bruary, A. D. 1191, (ſays John Bromton), when Richard I. 
% as at Meſſina in Sicily, he made a preſent of ſeveral ſhips to 
the King of France and his nobles. He alſo opened his trea- 
„ ſures, and diſtributed to the earls, barons, knights, and e- 
„ {quires of the army, greater ſums of money, than any of his 
% predeceſſors had ever diſtributed in one year 4.“ 


— ——— EäBä <<. — 


Anecdote of The ſame hiſtorian hath preſerved the following curious anec- 
—_— dote, which may ſerve both as a proof and illuſtration of the wit, 
= politeneſs, and generoſity of the Normans. When Robert Duke 


of Normandy, father of William the Conqueror, was at Con- 
ſtantinople, in his way to the Holy Land, he lived in uncom- 
mon ſplendor, and was greatly celebrated for his wit, his affabi- 


* Orderic. Vital. p. 784. 4 . Sariſburienſ. policrat. I. 1. c. 8. p. 38. 
J. Bromt. chron. p. 1193. 
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lity, his liberality, and other virtues. Of theſe many remarkable 


examples were related to the Emperor; who reſolved to put the 
reality of them to a trial. With this view he invited the Duke 
and all his nobles to a feaſt in the great hall of the Imperial pa- 
lace, but took care to have all the tables and ſeats filled with 
gueſts, before the arrival of the Normans, of whom he com- 
manded them to take no notice. When the Duke, followed by 
his nobles in their richeſt dreſſes, entered the hall; obſerving that 
all the ſeats were filled with gueſts, and that none of them re- 
turned his civilities, or offered him any accommodation, he 
walked, without the leaſt appearance of ſurpriſe or diſcompoſure, 
to an empty ſpace, at one end of the room, took off his cloak, fold- 
ed it very carefully, laid it upon the floor, and ſat down upon 
it; in all which he was imitated by his followers. In this 
poſture they dined, on ſuch diſhes as were ſet before them, 


with every appearance of the moſt perfect ſatisfaction with 


their entertainment. When the feaſt was ended, the Duke 
and his nobles aroſe, took leave of the company in the moſt 
graceful manner, and walked out of the hall in their dou- 
blets, leaving their cloaks, which were of great value, behind 
them on the floor. The Emperor, who had admired their whole 
behaviour, was quite ſurpriſed at this laſt part of it; and ſent 
one of his courtiers to intreat the Duke and his followers to put 
on their cloaxs. Go, (faid the Duke), and tell your maſter, 
that it is not the cuſtom of the Normans to carry about with 
them the ſeats which they uſe at an entertainment *,” Could 
any thing be more delicate than this rebuke, or more noble, po- 
lite, and manly, than this deportment ? 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable of the national virtues and a- 


greeable qualities of the Anglo-Normians which are mentioned by 


our hiſtorians of this period. We muſt not imagine that theſe 
virtues were either unmixed or univerſal. A regard to truth obli- 


ges me to reverſe the medal, and take a view of their moſt con- 


J. Bromt. chron. p 911. 
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ſpicuous foibles and prevailing vices. But on this unpleaſant ſub- 
| ject, the reader's attention ſhall not be long detained. 
Their credu- The Normans were no leſs credulous than the Anglo-Saxons. 
2 This is evident from the prodigious number of miracles, revela- 
tions, viſions, and inchantments, which are related with the 
greateſt gravity by the beſt of their hiſtorians, and other writers. 
&* In this year (1171), about Eaſter, (ſays Matthew Paris), it plea- 
* ſed the Lord Jeſus Chriſt to irradiate his glorious martyr Tho- 
„ mas Becket with many miracles, that it might appear to all the 
“ world he had obtained a victory ſuitable to his merits. None 
„ who approached his ſepulchre in faith, returned without a cure. 
«© For ſtrength was reſtored to the lame, hearing to the deaf, 
ſight to the blind, ſpeech to the dumb, health to lepers, and 
life to the dead. Nay, not only men and women, but even 
„ hirds and beaſts, were raiſed from death to life *. Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, who was one of the moſt learned and ingenious men 
of the twelfth century, amongſt many ridiculous ſtories of mira- 
cles, viſions, and apparitions, tells of one devil who ated a con- 
ſiderable time as a gentleman's butler with great prudence and 
probity ; and of another who was a very diligent and learned 
clergyman, and a mighty favourite of his Archbiſhop. This laſt 
b clerical devil was, it ſeems, an excellent hiſtorian, and uſed to 
| divert the Archbiſhop with telling him old ſtories. * One day 
% when he was entertaining the Archbiſhop with a relation of 
ancient hiſtories, and ſurpriſing events, the converſation hap- 
„ pened to turn on the incarnation of our Saviour. Before the 
* incarnation, ſaid our hiſtorian, the devils had great power over 
„ mankind; but after that event their power was much diminiſh- 
ed, and they were obliged to fly. Some of them threw 
$ themſelves into the ſea ; ſome concealed themſelves in hollow 
trees, or in the clifts of rocks; and I myſelf plunged into a 


, 
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certain fountain, As ſoon as he had ſaid this, finding that 
he had diſcovered his ſecret, his face was covered with bluſhes, 
„ he went out of the room, and was no more ſeen *. 

The Normans were as curious as they were credulous. This 
| prompted them to employ many vain fallacious arts to diſcover 
their future fortunes, and the ſucceſs of their undertakings. John 
of Saliſbury enumerates no fewer than thirteen different kinds of 
diviners or fortune-tellers, who pretended to foretell future events; 


ſome by one means, and ſome by another T. Nor did this paſ- 


ſion for penetrating into futurity prevail only among the common 
people, but alſo among perſons of the higheſt rank and greateſt 
learning. All our kings, and many of our earls and great ba- 
rons, had their aſtrologers, who reſided in their families, and were 
conſulted by them in all undertakings of importance . We find 
Peter of Blois, who was one of the moſt learned men of the age 
in which he flouriſhed, writing an account of his dreams to his 
friend the Biſhop of Bath, and telling him how anxious he had 


been about the interpretation of them; and that he had employ- 


ed for that purpoſe divmation by the pſalter ||. The Engliſh, it 
ſeems probable, had ſtill more ſuperſtitious curiofity, and paid 
greater attention to dreams and omens, than the Normans, For 
when William Rufus was diſſuaded from going abroad on the 
morning of that day on which he was killed, becauſe the Abbot 
of Glouceſter had dreamed ſomething which portended danger, 


he is ſaid to have made this reply, - Do you imagine that J am an 


* — to be frighted by a dream, or the ſneezing of an old 
* woman *. But the truth is, that exceſſive credulity and curioſity 
wy the weakneſſes of the times, rather than of any particular 
nation, | 
If we e gave entire credit to the furious declamations of . of 


* Gerald. Cambrenſ. Itin. Camb. I. 1. c. 12. p. 853. | 
+ J. Sariſburienſ. de nugis curialium, I. 1. c. 12. p. 36. See chap. 4. p. 403. 
P. Bleſenſ. ep. 3o. p. 51. #* Orderic, Vital. p. 782. 
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our hiſtorians, and other writers in this period, againſt the vices 
of their countrymen, we ſhould be conſtrained to believe, that 
the Anglo-Normans were a molt profligate, vicious, and aban- 
doned people. But ſuch declamations of recluſe and melancholy 


men have abounded in every age, and are always to be read with 
ſome degree of caution and diſtruſt, We have, however, the 
fulleſt evidence, that violations of the laws of humanity, chaſti- 


ty, and juſtice, prevailed ſo much amongſt that people in this pe- 
riod, that they may juſtly be called their national vices, 

Though the Normans were a brave and generous, they were 
alſo a haughty, paſſionate, and fierce people, and their fierceneſ; 
ſometimes degenerated into cruelty. © When it pleaſed God 
* (fays one of our ancient hiſtorians) to bring deſtruction upon 
„the Engliſh, he employed the Normans to execute his venge- 
e ance, becauſe he knew that they delighted more in blood and 


flaughter than any other nation *.“ Nothing could be more 


deplorable than the devaſtations of William the Conqueror, in his 
expedition into Northumberland, A. D. 1070. He ſet out on that 
expedition, with a declared intention to. deſtroy the whole country 
with fire and ſword, and exterminate all its inhabitants, men, 
women, and children ; and he executed that barbarous intention 
with a ſavage perſevering cruelty, of which there are not many 


examples in the hiſtory of mankind . The deſcriptionſgiven by 


the author of the Saxon Chronicle of the cruelties exerciſed in the 
reign of King Stephen, by the great barons and lords of caſtles, 
who were all Normans, affords a ſtill ſtronger proof of the exceſſes 
of which they were capable, when their paſſions were inflamed. 
«© They grievouſly oppreſſed the poor people with building ca- 
„ ſtles; and when they were built, they filled them with wicked 
men, or rather devils, who ſeized both men and women who 
they imagined had any money, threw them into priſon, and 
put them to more cruel tortures than the martyrs ever endured. 


Hen. Huntindon, p. 212. + See chap. 1. p. 15. 
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“They ſuffocated ſome in mud, and ſuſpended others by the 
“feet, or the head, or the thumbs; kindling fires below them. 
* They ſqueezed the heads of ſome with knotted cords, till they 
e pierced their brains, while they threw others into dungeons 
% ſwarming with ſerpents, ſnakes, and toads *. But it would 
be cruel to put the reader to the pain of peruſing the remainder of 
this deſcription, | | 


The great proſperity of the Normans in England, ſeems to have 
contributed not a little to inflame their paſſions, and corrupt their 


manners. This is directly aſſerted by one of our ancient hiſto- 
rians, in a paſſage already quoted in this chapter f. Their great 
power and proſperity, in particular, appears to have rendered them 
regardleſs of that reſpect and decency with which the fair ſex was 
commonly treated in thoſe times, and made them wanton and 
licentious in their behaviour to the wives and daughters of the 


Engliſh. This licentiouſneſs was ſo great, thar the Princeſs Ma- 


tilda, daughter of Malcolm Canmore, King of Scotland, and af- 
terwards Queen of Henry I. being educated in England, was ob- 
liged to wear the vail of a nun, to preſerve her honour from be- 
ing violated by the Normans. The Princeſs herſelf affirmed, be- 
fore a great council of the clergy of England, that this was the 
only reaſon of her having worn the vail : and the council admit- 


ted the validity of her plea, in theſe remarkable words: — When 


„e the great King William conquered this land, many of his fol- 
& Jowers, elated by ſo great a victory, and thinking that every 


thing ought to be ſubſervient to their will and pleaſure, not 


e only ſeized the poſſeſſions of the conquered, but invaded the 
& honour of their matrons and virgins, with the moſt unbridled 


_ ©. wantonneſs, whenever they had an opportunity. This obliged 


“ many young ladies, who dreaded their violence, to rake ſhelter 
% in nunneries, and to put on the vail, to preſerve their honour 4.“ 


* Chron. Saxon, p. 238. | + See p. 556. 
+ Eadmeri. hiſt. I. 3. p. 57 
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When this diſſolution of manners was introduced, it was not ea- 
fily corrected, but continued through the whole of this period, 
though direct violence was reſtrained. It would be highly im- 
proper to ſtain the pages of hiſtory with proofs and examples on 
this ſubject, which might eaſily be produced. Of the licentiouſneſs. 
of manners in this reſpect, it will probably be thought ſufficient 
evidence, that public ſtews were eſtabliſhed by law in London, 
and probably in other cities, in this period; and that the ladies 
of pleaſure who followed the camps and courts of the kings of 
England in all their motions, were formed into regular incorpo- 
rations, and put under the government of officers, who: were call- 
ed the marſhals of the. whores *, Theſe offices, both in the camp 
and court, had eſtates annexed unto them, and. were hereditary. 
Several of our hiſtorians, and other writers in this period, re- 
proach the Normans in the ſevereſt terms for introducing and. 
practiſing an unnatural crime, which is too deteſtable to be named. 


To ſupport the truth of this aſſertion, a few of. theſe reproaches, 


in the original language, may be ſeen below f. 
That proſperity which plunged the Normans into theſe licen- 
tious courſes, prompted them to various acts of tyranny and op- 
preſſion, and emboldened them to invade the rigtits and injure 
the perſons of others, eſpecially of the unhappy Engliſh. Some 


* Stow's Survey of London, vol. 2. p. 7. Blount's fragmenta antiquitatis, p. 8. 80. 


82. $5..126. 


Neſandiſſimum Sodomæ ſcelus, (ut illicita conſanguineorum connubia, et alia mul- 
ta rerum deteſtandarum facinoroſa negotia, taceam), ſcelus inquam Sodomæ, noviter in 
hac terra divulgatum, jam plurimum pullulavit, multoſque ſuo immanitate fœdavit. 
Eadmeri. hiſt. I. 1. 5. 24. | | . 

Nefandum egitur illud et enorme nimis Normannorum crimen, quod olim a F rancis 
mutuati, nunc ſibi velut proprium vindicant. Anglia Sacra, tom. 2. p. 406. 

Sed quid filias et uxores quod licet jura prohibeant, tamen quocunque modo natura 
permittit) exponi queror aut proſtitui ? In ipſam naturam, quaſi gigantes alii, Theo- 
machiam noyam exercentes inſurgunt. Filios offerunt Veneri, &c, J. Sariſburienſ. 
J. 3. P. 195. | | 

of 
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of the tyrannical deſpotic actions of the ſovereigns who reigned 
in this period, have been occaſionally mentioned, to which many 
more of the ſame kind might eafily be added . But the ſove- 
reigns were not the only tyrants in the times we are now delinea- 
ting. Many earls, barons, ſheriffs, foreſters, and judges, were 
petty deſpots in their ſeveral diſtricts. One of our ancient hiſto- 
rians deſcribes the ſtate of England, at the death of William the 
Conqueror, in this manner. The Normans had now fully exe- 
85 „ cuted the wrath of Heaven on the Engliſh. For there was hard- 
EF: ly one of that nation who poſſeſſed any power, but they were 
6 all involved in ſervitude and ſorrow, in ſo much that to be 
* called an Engliſhman, was a reproach. ——In thoſe miſerable 
ze times, many oppreſſive taxes and tyrannical cuſtoms were in- 
& troduced. The King himſelf, when he had let his lands at 
& their full value, if another tenant came and offered more, and ; | 
&« afterwards another, and offered ſtill more, violated all his for- | 
„ mer pactions, and gave them to him who offered moſt. The | 
„great men were inflamed with ſuch a violent rage for money, 
that they cared not by what means it was acquired. The more 
<* they talked of juſtice, the more injuriouſly they ated. Thoſe 
© who were called juſticiaries, were the fountains of all iniquity. 
„Sheriffs and judges, whoſe duty it was to pronounce righteous 
& judgements, were the moſt cruel of all tyrants, and greater 
% plunderers than common thieves and robbers f.“ The truth 
is, that the caſtles of ſome of the great barons were no better 
than dens of thieves and robbers, who extorted money from the 
unfortunate people who fell into their hands, by the moſt cruel 
methods . The woods alſo were haunted by troops of banditti, | 


IR 


— 


— — 


1 who were ſo terrible to the inhabitants of the ſurrounding coun- | 
2 tries, that they had a form of prayer agaiaſt robbers, which they | 
* 8 EE: | 
1 | 3 | 
I See p. 379. 380. + Hen, Hunt. 1.8. p. 212. 

4 + See p. 576. 577- W. Malmſ. I. 2. p. 105. | | | | 
4 4 D 2 _ raid 
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fad every evening when they ſhut their doors and windows *. In 
a word, there is the fulleſt evidence, that in this period, both 


the lives and properties of the people of England were expoſed to 
many injuries and dangers from ſeveral different quarters, 

The inhabitants of Wales, and of the far greateſt part of Scot- 
land, ſtill continued to ſpeak the languages of their anceſtors, the 
ancient Britons and Caledonians; an account of which hath been 
already given . As the people of England conſiſted. of two dif- 
ferent nations, the Normans and Anglo-Saxons, they ſpoke, for a 


conſiderable time at leaſt, two different languages, the Norman-- 


French and the Saxon. The obſervations which have been. made 
on the former of theſe languages, commonly called. De Romance 
tongue, in the fourth and fifth chapters of this book; together 


with the ſpecimens which have-been given of it in the laſt of theſe 


chapters, will, it is hoped, be thought ſufficient to give a toler- 


able view of its origin and ſtructure, and prevent the neceſſity of 


ſaying any thing further upon it in this place T. A ſtill more 


extended deſcription of the Saxon tongue hath been given in the 


ſeventh chapter of the former volume, to which the reader is re- 
ferred ||. In ſpite of all the efforts that were made by the Nor- 
man conquerors to aboliſh this language, and introduce their own 


in its room, it {till continued to be the vulgar tongue of the great 


body of the people of England through the whole of this period, 
with ſuch flight and gradual changes as time and other circum- 


ſtances are apt to make in all living languages. Theſe changes 


appear to have been very flow, and almoſt imperceptible, in the 
courſe of a whole century after the conqueſt, Of this we may 
be convinced, by comparing the charter of King Harold **, writ- 
ten a little after the middle of the eleventh century, with the laſt 


* M. Paris, vit. Abbat. p. 29. col. 1. 

+ See vol. 1. p. 466. &c. Appendix, N® 10. p. 576, | 

t See chap. 4. p. 389. chap, 5. p. 438. Vol. 2. p. 571.—580. 
| #*® See vol. 2. p. 578. 579. 1 | 
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paragraph of the Saxon Chronicle, written a little after the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century. To enable us to make this compari- 
ſon, that paragraph, with a literal tranſlation interlined, is here 
ſubjoined. | | 


An. MCLIV. On this yzr wrd the King Stephen ded; and 
A. D. 1154. In this year was the King Stephen dead; and 


bebyried there his wif and his ſune wæron bebyried zt Taures- 


buried where his wife and his ſon were buried at Toures= 


feld. That minſtre hi makiden. Tha the King was ded. 


field. That minſter he made When the King was dead, 


tha was the eorl beionde ſæ. And ne durſte nan man don 


then was the earl beyond ſea. And not durſt no man do 


* 


other, bute god for the micel * eie of him. Tha he to Eng- 


other, but good for the great awe of him. When he to Eng- 


leland come, tha was he under- fangen mid micel wartſcipe; 
land came, then was he received with great worſhip; 


and to king bletcæd in Lundine, on the Sunnen dæi be- 


and to be king conſecrated in London, on the Sunday be- 


foren mid-winter- dæi. 
fore mid-winter- day. 


From the above ſpecimen it appears, that the chief difference 
between the Saxon that was ſpoken in England at the conqueſt; 


and that which was ſpoken a century after, conſiſted in this, that 


®. This word is ſtill uſed in Scotland in the ſame ſenſe. 


the 
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the latter approached a little nearer to modern Engliſh than the 


former, and differed from it rather in the diſpoſition and ſpelling 
of the words, than in the words themſelves. For in this ſpeci- 
men there are not above three or four words that are abſolutely 
unintelligible to an Engliſh reader. This fragment alſo affords a 
further evidence of a very curious fact, which might be proved 
by many other arguments, — That the enmity between the Nor- 
mans and Anglo-Saxons continued very long, and that they 
mingled as little as poſſible in converſation during the firſt cen- 


tury after the conqueſt. For, in the above ſpecimen, there is 


not ſo much as one word derived from the language of the Nor- 
mans, By flow degrees, however, this enmity abared, and the 
two nations began to converſe more familiarly together; which 


naturally produced this effect, that the language of the great 


majority of the people became the prevailing and vulgar tongue 


of the whole, but mixed with a tincture of the language of the 


minority. The ſteps by which this effect was produced will be 
traced in the next period of this work, 


The people of Normandy and Flanders, @ whach great num- 
bers followed the Conqueror into England, were remarkable for 


the beauty and elegance of their perſons . They were alſo very 


oſtentatious and fond of pomp. Theſe two things prompted 


them to pay great attention to their dreſs; of which it is pro- 
per to give a very brief deſcription f. 


There was hardly any thing againſt which the clergy in this pe- 
riod declaimed with greater vehemence, than the long curled hair 


of the laity, eſpecially of the courtiers T. Deprived of this orna- 


ment themſelves, by their clerical tonſure, they endeavoured to 
deter others from enjoying it, by repreſenting it as one of the 
greateſt crimes, and moſt certain marks of reprobation. Anſelm 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury even pronounced the then terrible ſen- 


„W. Malmſ. I. 5. p. 98. col. t. + Hen. Hunt, P. 222. col. t. 
IT Eadmeri hiſt, p. 23+ Orderic. Vital. p- 682. | 
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tence of excommunication againſt. all who wore long hair, for 
which pious zeal he is very much commended *, Serlo, a Nor- 
man biſhop, acquired great honour, by a ſermon which he 
preached before Henry I. A. D. 1104, againſt long and curled 
hair, with which the King and all his courtiers were ſo much af- 
feed, that they conſented to reſign their flowing ringlets, of 
which they had been ſo vain. The prudent prelate gave them no- 
time to change their minds, but immediately pulled a pair of 
ſhears out of his ſleeve, and performed the operation with his 
own hand f. Another incident happened about twenty-five years 
after, which gave a temporary check to the prevailing fondneſs 


for long hair. It is thus related by a contemporary hiſtorian, | 


“An event happened, A. D. 1129, which ſeemed very wonder- 
ful to our young gallants; who, forgetting that they were men, 

had transformed themſelves into women by the length of 
„their hair, A certain knight, who was very proud of his long 
„ luxuriant hair, dreamed that a perſon ſuffocated him with its 
% curls. As ſoon as he awoke from his ſleep, he cut his hair to 
* a decent length. The report of this ſpread over all England, 

and almoſt all the knights reduced their hair to the proper 
„ ſtandard. But this reformation was not of long. gontinuance. 

“ For in leſs than a year all who wiſhed to appear faſhionable, 


e returned to their former wickedneſs, and contended with the. 


% ladies in length of hair. Thoſe to whom nature had denied 
« that ornament, ſupplied the defect by art 4.“ 


The Normans had as great an averſion to beards, . a as they had: 


a fondneſs for long hair. Among. them, to allow the beard to 


grow, was an indication of the deepeſt diſtreſs and miſery ||, 

They not only ſhaved their beards themſelves, but when they 
had authority, they obliged others to imitate their example. It 
is mentioned by ſome of our ancient hiſtorians, as one of the 


* Eadmer. p. 81. + Orderic. Vital. p. 816. 
T. W. Malmſ. hiſt, novel. I. 1. P. 99. col. 2. | Orderic. Vital, p. 847. 
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moſt wanton acts of tyranny in William the Conqueror, — that 


he compelled the Engliſh, (who had been accuſtomed to allow 
the hair of their upper lips to grow) to ſhave their whole beards *. 
This was ſo diſagreeable to ſome of that people, that they choſe 


rather to abandon their country than reſign their whiſkers f. 


Veſtments. 


Their caps 
and bonnets, 


Their ſhirts, 


Their dou- 


blets. 


The veſtments of the Normans at the conqueſt, and for ſome time 
after, were ſimple, convenient, and even graceful; but before the 


end of this period they degenerated not a little from their ſimpli- 


city, and became fantaſtical enough in ſome particulars. Thoſe of 
the men were — caps or bonnets for the head, — ſhirts, doublets, 
and cloaks, for the trunk of the body, — and breeches, hoſe, and 
ſhoes, for the thighs, legs, and feet. It may be proper to take 
a little notice of what was moſt remarkable in each of theſe. 

The caps or bonnets of the Anglo-Normans were made of cloth, 
or furs. They were of various ſhapes and colours, and differently 
ornamented, according to the taſte, rank, and circumſtances of 
the wearers. The Jews were obliged to wear ſquare caps of a 
yellow colour, to diſtinguiſh them from other people 1. The 
bonnets of kings, earls, and barons, eſpecially thoſe which they 
uſed at public ſolemnities, were of the fineſt cloths, or richeſt 
furs, and adorned with pearls and precious ſtones ||. 

The ſhirts of all perſons of rank and fortune, and even of the 
great body of the people, were of linen ; which was now become 
ſo common, that it was no longer taken Notice of by our writers 
as a ſingularity. As this part of dreſs is not much ſeen, - it 
hath not been much aftected by the —_ of caprice and fa- 
ſhion. 

Doublets or circoats were worn next the ſhirt, and made to fit 
the ſhape of the body. This veſtment appears to' have been uſed 
ſhorter or longer, at different times, and even at the ſame time, 


* M. Paris, vit. Abbat. p. 29. | + Id. ibid. p. 50. 
+ Du Cange gloſſ. tom. 8. p. 483. | 
| See Mr Strutt's view of the manners, cuſtoms, &c. vol. 1. plates 42. 44. 49. 
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by perſons of different ranks. For while the circoats of kings, 
and perſons of quality, reached almoſt -to their feet, thoſe of 
the common people reached no lower than the middle of the 


thigh, that they might not incommode them in labouring *. 
The ſleeves of theſe doublets reached to the wriſts. They were 


585 


put on, over the head, like a ſhirt, and made faſt about the waſte 


with a belt or girdle. The girdles of kings were commonly em- 


broidered with gold, and ſet with precious ſtones f. 
The cloak or mantle was one of the chief veſtments of rhe 


Anglo-Normans. The mantles worn by kings, and other great 


perſons, were very valuable, being made of the fineſt cloths, em- 
broidered with gold or ſilver, and lined with the moſt coſtly 
furs. Robert Bloet, the ſecond biſhop of Lincoln, made a pre- 
ſent to Henry I. of a cloak of exquiſitely fine cloth, lined with 
black fables, with white ſpots, which coſt L. 100 of the money 
of thoſe times, equal in efficacy to L. 1500 of our money at pre- 
ſent T. The cloak of Richard I. was ſtill more ſplendid, and 
probably more expenſive. It 1s thus deſcribed by his hiſtorian, 


« The King wore a cloak, ſtriped in ſtraight lines, adorned 


„ yyith half-moons of ſolid filver, and almoſt covered with ſhi- 
“ ning orbs, in imitation of the ſyſtem of the heavenly bodies ||.” 
The faſhion of their cloaks changed oftener than once in this pe- 
riod, particularly as to their length. Henry II. introduced the 


ſhort cloak of Anjou, from which he got the ſurname of Court- - 


mantle * At another time the faſhion was in the other extreme, 


In our days (ſays Ordericus Vitalis) they ſweep the ground 
„% with their long cloaks and gowns, whole long and wide ſleeves 
„cover their hands, ſo that they can neither walk nor act with 


* freedom .“ 


Id. ibid. vol. 1, plates 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. ＋ Id. ibid. vol. 2. p. 16. 


+} Anglia Sacra, tom. 2. p. 417. Viniſauf. Iter. Hieroſolymit. I. 2. c. 36. p. 325. 
* J. Bromt, col. 1150. ff Orderic, Vital, p. 682. 
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| Kings, earls, and great barons, uſed a garment, in this period, 
called, in Latin, rheno, for which I do not know an Engliſh 
name. It was made of the fineſt furs ; covered the neck, breaſt, 
and ſhoulders ; and was equally comfortable and ornamental x. 

It is unneceſſary to detain the reader with a deſcription of the 
breeches and ſtockings of the Anglo-Normans. They were both 
of cloth, of different colours, and different degrees of fineneſs, ac- 
cording to the different fancies and circumſtances of the wear- 


ers. 
coſt leſs than a mark, equivalent to about ten pounds of our 


money at preſent f. 


The ſhoes of the Normans, when they ſettled in England, 
ſeem to have had nothing remarkable in their make, But before 
the end of this period, a very ridiculous and inconvenient faſhion 
of ſhoes was introduced. This faſhion made its firſt appearance 


in the reign of William Rufus; and was introduced by one Ro- 
bert, ſurnamed the Horned, from the faſhion of his ſhoes. He 


was a great beau in the court of that prince, and uſed ſhoes 
with long ſharp points, ſtuffed with tow, and twiſted like a ram's 


horn 1, This ridiculous faſhion, ſays the hiſtorian, was admired 


as a happy invention, and adopted by almoſt all the nobility ||. 
The clergy were offended at this faſhion, and declaimed againſt 
theſe long-pointed ſhoes with great vehemence; but to no purpoſlc. 


For the length of theſe points continued to increaſe, through the 


whole of this period, and the greateſt part of the next; when we 
{hall find them arrived at a degree of ms, ama, which is hard- 
ly credible. 

The two ſexes did not differ very much from each other in their 
dreſs, in the preſent period. The inner garments of women were 
more large and flowing in the under part, than thoſe of men, 


and reached to the ground. Their mantles had commonly hoods | 


Id. p. 535- Du Cange gloſſ. voc. Nheno. | + W. Malqmſ. p. 69. 
1 1d. ibid, p. 69. col. 2. Orderic. Vital. p. 682. Id. ibid. 
| - annexed 
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annexed to them, which ſometimes hung down behind as an or- 


nament, and at other times covered their heads. The girdles of 
princeſſes and ladies of quality were richly ornamented with gold, 
pearls, and precious ſtones, and at their girdles they had a large 
purſe or pouch ſuſpended. Both their inner garments and their 
mantles of ſtate were embroidered with various figures, and lined 
with furs. They wore collars of pearls or precious ſtones about 
their necks, and rings of great value on their fingers. The a- 
bove deſcription is chiefly taken from the prints of Eleanor, 


Queen af Henry II.; Berengaria, Queen of Richard I.; and Eli- 


ſabeth, Queen of King John, in the work quoted below “. 
The Anglo-Normans are ſaid to have been more delicate in the 


choice and dreſſing of their victuals than the Anglo-Saxons . 
It may appear fanciful to ſuggeſt, that the art of cookery was im- 
proved by the introduction of feudal tenures, and yet this ſug- 
geſtion 1s very probable. For after theſe tenures were introduced, 
the office of cook, in great families, became hereditary, and had 
an eſtate annexed unto it; which naturally engaged fathers to in- 
ſtruct their ſons with care, in the knowledge of an art to which 
they were deſtined by their birth 4. We even meet with eſtates 
held by the tenure of dreſſing one particular diſh of meat ||. 

The Anglo-Normans had only two ſtated meals a-day, which 
were dinner and ſupper. By the famous laws of Oleron, thoſe 
ſailors who were allowed ſtrong drink of any kind at the ſhip's ex- 
pence, were to have only one meal a-day from the kitchen; but 
the Norman ſailors were to have two meals a-day, becauſe they 
had only water at the ſhip's allowance *. Robert Earl of Mil- 


| lent, the prime miniſter and great favourite of Henry I. labour- 


2 Les monumens de la monarchie Frangoiſe, par Montſaugon, tom. 2. plate 15. 
p- 114. + W. Malmſ. p. 57. col. 2. 1 Fleta, I. 2. c. 75. 


| Blonnt's fragmenta antiquitatis, p. 1. 
2 ä view of the admiral juriſdiction, p. 177. 
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ed earneſtly, both by his example and exhortations, to perſuade 
the nobility of England to have only one formal ſtated meal a- 
day in their families . Henry of Huntington complains very 
feelingly, that this parſimonious cuſtom prevailed too much in 
his time; and that many great men had only one meal a-day in 
their houſes, which he imagined proceeded from their avarice 1 
rather than from their love of temperance, as they pretended . 1 
This ſtated meal, where there was only one, was an early and 
plentiful ſupper; but the moſt common cuſtom was to have two 
meals, a dinner and a ſupper. 5 | 
The times of The time of dinner, in this period, even at court, and in the 
_ families of the greateſt barons, was at nine in the forenoon, and 
ö the time of ſupper at five in the afternoon. Theſe times were 
very convenient for diſpatching the moſt important buſineſs of 
the day, without interruption; as the one was before it begun, 
and the other after it was ended. They were alſo thoyght to be 
friendly to health and long life, according to the following verſes, 
which were then often repeated, | | 


Lever a cinq, diner a neuf, 
Souper a cinq, coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre d' ans nonante et neuf 1. 


To riſe at five, to dine at nine, | I 
To ſup at five, to bed at nine, | 1 
Makes a man live to ninety- nine. 


At dinner and ſupper, but eſpecially at the laſt, the tables of 
Their pro- 2 | . . . 
viſions. princes, prelates, and great barons, were plentifully furniſhed with 
many diſhes of meat, dreſſed in ſeveral different ways. William 
the Conqueror, after he was peaceably ſettled on the throne of 
„W. Malmſ. p. 90. col. 2. + Hen. Hunt. 1, 6. p. 209. 
t Recreation Hiſtoriques, tom. 1. p. 170. * 
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England, ſent agents into different countries, to collect the moſt 
admired and rare diſhes for his table; by which means, ſays 
John of Saliſbury, this iſland, which is naturally productive 
of plenty and variety of proviſions, was overflowed with every 
thing that could inflame a luxurious appetite *®, The ſame wri- 
ter tells us, that he was preſent at an entertainment which laſted 
from three o' clock in the afternoon to midnight ; at which deli- 
cacies were ſerved up, which had been brought from Conſtanti- 
nople, Babylon, Alexandria, Paleſtine, Tripoli, Syria, and Phe- 
nicia f. Theſe delicacies we may preſume were very expenſive. 
Thomas Becket, if we may believe his hiſtorian Fitz-Stephen, 
gave five pounds, equivalent to ſeventy-five pounds at preſent, 
for one diſh of eels J. The ſumptuous entertainments which the 
Kings of England, and of other countries, gave to their nobles 
and prelates, at the feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Faſter, and Whit- 
ſuntide, yp which they ſpent a great part of their revenues, con- 
tributed very much to diffuſe a taſte for profuſe and expenſive 
banqueting. It was natural for a proud and wealthy baron to i- 
mitate, in his own caſtle, the entertainments he had ſeen in the 
palace of his prince, Many of the clergy too, both ſeculars and 
regulars, being very rich, kept excellent tables. The monks of 
St Swithins, at Wincheſter, made a formal complaint to Hen- 
ry II. againſt their abbot, for taking away three of the thirteen 
diſhes they uſed to have every day at dinner ||. The monks of 
Canterbury were ſtill more luxurious: for they had at leaſt ſe- 
venteen diſhes every day, beſides a deſert ; -and theſe diſhes were 
dreſſed with ſpiceries and ſauces, which extitd the appetite as 


well as pleaſed the taſte **, 
Great men L had ſome kinds of proviſions at their tables, that are 


J. Sariſburien. p. 553. + Id. p. 555. 
4 W. Stephaned. vita S. Thomæ, p. 21. 
Giraldus Cambrenſ. de rebus a ſe geſtis, 1. 2. c. 5. #* Id. ibid. 
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not now to be found in Britain, When Henry II. entertained his 


own court, the great officers of his army, with all the kings and 


great men of Ireland, in Dublin, at the feaſt of Chriſtmas, A. D. 
1171, the Iriſh princes and chieftains were quite aſtoniſhed at the 


profuſion and variety of provifions which they beheld, and were 


with difficulty prevailed upon by Henry to eat the fleſh of cranes, 


a kind of food to which they had not been accuſtomed T. In the 


remaining monuments of this period, we meet with the names of 


ſeveral diſhes, as dellegrout, maupigyrnun, karumpie, &c. the 


compoſition of which, I imagine, is now unknown . 

The people of Britain, eſpecially perſons of rank and fortune, 
had ſeveral kinds of bread in this period, That which is called 
in Latin pans piperatus, was made of the fineſt flour mixed with 


| ſpices, and is ſometimes mentioned by our ancient hiſtorians ||. 


S:mnel and waſtel cakes were made alſo of the fineſt flour, and 


were {ſeldom ſeen, except at the tables of kings, prelates, barons, 


or monks. When the King of Scotland reſided in the court of 
England, he was, by charter, allowed twelve of the King's waſtel 


| Cakes, and twelve of his ſimnel cakes, every day for his table ** 


But the moſt common bread uſed by perſons in comfortable cir- 
cumſtances, was made of the whole flour, coarſe and fine, the 
price of which was very early ſettled by law, in proportion to the 
price of wheat ff. The common people had bread made of the 
meal of rye, barley, or oats . 

' Perſons of high rank, and great fortucies, had variety of : 
quors, as well as of meats. For beſides wines of various kinds, 
they had pigment, morat, mead, hypocras, claret, cyder, perry, 
and ale. Some of theſe liquors, as pigment and morat, have 
been already deſcribed ; and others of them, as mead, cyder, 


+ Girald. Cambrenſ. expugnatio Hiberniz, l. 1. c. 32. 

1 Fragmenta antiquitatis, p. If. M. Paris, vit. Abbat. p. 32. col. 2. 

| Gervas Chron. col, 1520. ** Rymeri Fœdera, tom. 1. p. 87. 
2+ 4. Paris, p. 175. it Spelmanni Gloſſ. p. 467. col. 2. 
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perry, and ale, are ſo well known, tha: they need no deſcrip- 
tion *, The clarer of choſe times was wine, clarified, and mixed 
with ſpicies; and hypocras was wine mixed with honey. The cu- 
rious reader may find directions for <P both theſe liquors in 


the work quoted below f. 

As the Anglo-Norman nobles were mths men of buſineſs, 
nor men of letters, they had much leiſure, and ſpent much time 
in their diverſions ; which were either martial — rural —theatrical 
— or domeſtic. | | 

The martial ſports of the miele ages, com n called four- 
naments, were the favourite diverſions of the princes, barons, and 
knights of thoſe times. They had indeed the moſt powerful mo- 
tives to be fond of theſe diverſions. For it was at tournaments 
that princes, earls, and wealthy barons, appeared in the greateft 
pomp and ſplendour. Tournaments were the beſt ſchools for ac- 
quiring dexterity and {kill in arms, and the moſt public theatres 


for diſplaying theſe accompliſhments, and thereby gaining the fa- 


vour of the fair, and the admiration of the world 3. 
Tedious inveſtigations of the origin of theſe martial ſports, are 


neither ſuited to the nature of general hiſtory, nor the limits of 
| this work. It is ſufficient to take notice, that they began to be 


more famous and better regulated in France and Normandy, a 
little before the conqueſt, than they had been in former times. 
Geoffrey de Pruilli, who was killed A. D. 1066, contributed ſo 
much to this, that he is repreſented by ſeveral authors as the in- 


venter of tournaments . That theſe military ſports were intro- 
duced into Britain by the Normans, is highly probable. But they 


do not ſeem to have prevailed very much in England for a conſi- 


derable time after the conqueſt, having been diſcouraged, on ac- 


* See vol. 2. p. 596. + Du Cange Gloſſ. tom. 2. p. 662. 
+ Du Cange Gloſſ, voce. Torneamentum. Memoires ſur Chevalerie, tom. 1. p. 27. 
88. 100. 152. 211. 263. tom. 2. p. 23. 75. &c. | Chron, Toui onen. A. D, 1066. 
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count of the great danger and ruinous expence with which they 


were attended. After this truce (ſays William of Newborough) 
„between the kings of France and England, A. D. 1194, the 
„ military ſports and exerciſes which are commonly called tour- 
© naments, began to be celebrated in England by the permiſſion 
of King Richard, who impoſed a certain tax on all who enga- 
„ ged in theſe diverſions. But this royal exaction did not in the 
& leaſt abate the ardour with which the youth of England croud- 


© ed to theſe exerciſes. Such conflicts, in which the combatants. 


engaged without any animoſity, merely to diſplay their dexte- 


e rity and ſtrength, had not been frequent in England, except 


in the reign of King Stephen, when the reins of government 
% were much relaxed. For in the times of former kings, and 
ce alſo of Henry II. who ſucceeded Stephen, tournaments were 


prohibited; and thoſe who deſired to acquire glory in ſuch 
„ conflicts, were obliged to go into foreign countries. King Rich- 


% ard, therefore, obſerving, that the French were more expert and 
ce dexterous in the uſe of their arms in battle, becauſe they frequent- 
e ed tournaments, permitted his own knights to celebrate ſuch 


* martial ſports, within his own territories, that they might no 
longer be inſulted by the French.“ The reader will find a 


tranſlation of this edi of King Richard in the Appendix, Ne 4. 
The moſt ſplendid tournaments were celebrated by ſovereign 
princes of a martial character, at their coronations, marriages, 
victories, or on other great occaſions. When a prince had reſol- 
ved to hold a tournament, he ſent heralds to the neighbouring 


courts and countries to publiſh his deſign, and to invite all brave 
and loyal knights to honour the intended ſolemnity with their 


preſence. This invitation was accepted with the greateſt joy; and 
at the time and place appointed, prodigious numbers of perſons 
of high rank, and of both ſexes, commonly aſſembled. Judges 
were choſen from among the moſt noble and honourable knights, 


W. Neubrigens, I. 5. c. 4. 
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who were inveſted with authority to regulate all preliminaries, 
and determine all diſputes. Some days before the beginning of 
the tournament, all the knights who propoſed to enter the liſts, 
hung up their ſhields in the cloiſter of a neighbouring monaſtery, 
where they were viewed by the ladies and knights, If a lady 
touched one of the ſhields, it was conſidered as an accuſation of 
its owner, who was immediately brought before the judges of the 
tournament, tried with great ſolemnity, and if found guilty of 
having defamed a lady, or of having done any thing unbecoming 
the character of a true and courteous knight, he was degraded, 
and expelled the aſſembly with every mark of infamy. The liſts 
were effectually ſecured from the intruſion of the ſpectators, and 
ſurrounded with lofty towers and ſcaffolds of wood, in which the 
princes and princeſſes, ladies, lords, and knights, with the judges, 
marſhals, heralds, and minſtrels, were ſeated in their proper places, 
in their richeſt dreſſes. The combatants, nobly mounted, and com- 
pletely armed, were conducted into the liſts by their reſpective miſ- 
treſſes, in whoſe honour they were to fight, with bands of martial mu- 
fic, amidſt the acclamations of the numerous ſpectators. It would 
be tedious to deſcribe all the different kinds of combats that were 
performed at a royal tournament, which continued ſeveral days. 
It is ſufficient to taxe notice, that repreſentations were exhibited 
of all the different parts of actual war, from a ſingle combat to a 
general action, with all the different kinds of arms, as ſpears, 
ſwords, battle-axes, and daggers. At the concluſion of every 
day's tournament, the judges declared the victors, and diſtribu- 
ted the prizes, which were preſented to the happy knights by the 
greateſt and moſt beautiful ladies in the aſſembly. The victors 
were then conducted in triumph to the palace; their armour was 
taken off by the ladies of the court; they were dreſſed in the 
richeſt robes, ſeated at the table of the ſovereign, and treated with 
every poſſible mark of diſtinction. Beſides all this, their exploits 
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were inſerted in a regiſter, and celebrated by the poets and min- 
ſtrels who attended theſe ſolemnities. In a word, the victors be- 


came the greateſt favourites of the fair, and the objects of uni- 


verſal admiration, It is eaſy to imagine with what ardour young 
and martial nobles aſpired to theſe honours, ſo flattering to the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions of the braveſt hearts. The moſt magnificent 
tournament celebrated in this period, was that proclaimed by the 
King of England, Henry II. A. D. 1174, in the plains of Beau- 
caire, at which no fewer than ten thouſand knights, beſides ladies 
and other ſpectators, are ſaid to have been preſent *. 
No perſon under the rank of an eſquire, was permitted to enter 
the lifts at tournaments ; which gave occaſion to ſimilar f. ports a- 
mong burgeſſes and yeomen. Of this kind was the game called 
the Quintain, which is thus deſcribed, A ſtrong poſt was fixed in 
the ground, with a piece of wood, which turned on a ſpindle on 


the top of it. At one end of this piece of wood a bag of ſand 


was ſuſpended, and at the other end a board was nailed. Apainſt 
this board they tilted with ſpears, which made the piece of wood 
turn quickly on the ſpindle, and the bag of ſand ſtrike the ri- 
ders on the back with great force, if they did not make their e- 
ſcape by the ſwiftneſs of their horſes +. Of this kind alſo was the 


ſport on the Thames, which 1s thus deſcribed by Fitz-Stephen. 


« A ſhield is nailed to a pole fixed in the midſt of the river. A 


* boat is driven with violence by many oars and the ſtream of the 


river. On the prow of the boat ſtands a young man, who, in 
paſſing, tilts againſt the ſhield with a ſpear. If the ſpear breaks 
* and he keeps his ſtation, he gains the prize ; but if the ſpear 


For the procts of this deſcription, and for a fuller account of the martial ſports of 
the middle ages, the reader may conſult — Memoires ſur l'ancienne chevalerie, par M. 
de Sainte Palaye, — Meeurs de Frangois par M. le Gendre, —- Du Cange gloil. voc. 
Tournamentum, — Le P. Meniſtrier Traites fur la chevalerie. — Honoré de St Marie diſ- 
ſertat. ſur la chevalerie, 


+ Stow's ſurvey of LonCon, vol. 1, p. 249. Kennet's parochial antiquities, p. 19. 
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6c doth not break he is thrown into the river. To prevent his be- 
“ing drowned,. a boat is moored on each ſide of the ſhield, fill- 
ed with young men, who reſcue him as ſoon as poſſible. The 
bridge, wharfs, and houſes, are crouded with f. pectators ready 
„to break out into loud burſts of laughter *,” The youth in 
towns and villages diverted themſelves on holidays with running, 
leaping, wreſtling, throwing ſtones and darts, and ſhooting with 
bows and arrows, which were uſeful amuſements, and fitted 
them for acting their parts in time of war. In great cities, par- 
ticularly in London, wild boars and bulls were baited by dogs 
for the entertainment of the populace 7. Cock-fighting and 
horſe-racing were not unknown in this period ; but they ſeem to 
have been conſidered as childiſh, rather than manly amuſe- 
ments . In froſt the youth diverted themſelves in various ways 
upon the ice, particularly by ſkating with the ſhank-bones of 
ſheep tied under their ſhoes, and at the ſame time tilting againſt 
each other with pointleſs ſpears ||. | 

It is hardly poſſible for the keeneſt ſportſman of the preſent age 


to form any idea, of the exceſſive fondneſs of the Anglo- Norman 


Eings and nobles, for the rural diverſions of hunting and hawk- 
ing. In theſe they ſpent the greateſt part of their time, and of 
their revenues; and to their fondneſs for them they too often ſa- 
crificed their intereſt, their honour, and their humanity, In 
* our times (ſays John of Saliſbury) hunting and hawking are 
c eſteemed the moſt honourable employ ments, and moſt excellent 
“ virtues, by our nobility: to ſpend their whole time in theſe di- 
verſious, they think is the ſupreme felicity of life. They 
“ prepare for theſe ſports with more anxiety, expence, and buſtle, 
than they do for war; and purſue wild beaſts with greater fury 
% than they do the enemies of their country. By their con- 
ce ſtant purſuit of this way of life, they loſe the beſt part of their 
„ humanity, and become almoſt as great monſters and ſavagcs, 


W. Stephaned, deſcript. Lond. p 8. 
+ Id. ibid. 1 1d. ibid. Id ibid. 
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„ as the animals which they hunt. Huſbandmen with their 
„ harmleſs herds and flocks, are driven from their well-cultivated 
« fields, their meadows, and their paſtures, that wild beaſts may 
range in them at large. If one of theſe great and mercileſs 
T Buldern paſs by your habitation, bring out quickly all the re- 


„ freſhments you have in your houſe, or you can buy or borrow 


„ from your neighbours, that you may not be involved in ruin, 
* or even accuſed of treaſon *.“ It would be eaſy to produce 
many other proofs of the fondneſs, or rather rage, of the Anglo- 
Norman kings and nobles of this period for the ſports of the 
field; but this ſeems to be as unneceſlary, as it is to deſcribe theſe 
diverſions, which are ſo well underſtood. So general was this rage 
for theſe rural ſports, that both the clergy and the ladies were ſei- 
zed with it, and many of them ſpent much of their time in hunt- 


ing and hawking. Walter Biſhop of Rocheſter, as we learn from 


a letter of Peter of Blois, was ſo fond of hunting, that when he was 


_ eighty years of age, it was the only employment of his life, to 


the total neglect of the duties of his office T. The Engliſh ladies 
of this period applied ſo much to hawking, that they excelled the 
gentlemen in that art ; which John of Saliſbury, very unpolitely, 
produces as a proof, that hawking was a trifling and frivolous a- 


muſement 4. 


Though theatrical entertainments in Britain were ſo imperfect 


in this period, that they might, without much impropriety, have 
been omitted in this place; yet there is ſufficient evidence that 
they were not unknown, or even uncommon. They were of two 
kinds, eccleſiaſtical and ſecular. 5 


The eccleſiaſtical plays of this period were compoſed by the 


clergy, and acted by them and their ſcholars; and conſiſted of 
repreſentations of events or actions recorded in the ſcriptures, or 
in the lives of the ſaints, When Geoffrey, the ſixteenth Abbot of 


„J. Sariſburienſ. de nugis curialium, I. 1. c. 4. 
4 J. Sariſburienſ. 1, 1. c. 4. p. 13. 14. 
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+ P. Bleſenſ, ep. 56. p. 81. 
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St Albans, was a young man, and preſided in the ſchool of Dun- 
ſtable, about A. D. 1110, © he compoſed (ſays Matthew Paris) 
5 a certain play of St Katharine, of that kind which we com- 
% monly call miracles, and borrowed from the ſacriſt of St Albans 


** ſome of the ſacred veſtments of that abbey, to adorn the per- 


* ſons who acted his play *.“ Peter of Blois congratulates his 
brother William, who was an abbot, on the fame he had ac- 
quired by his tragedy of Flaura and Marcus, and by his other 
theological works T. London, (ſays Fitz-Stephen), for theatri- 
* cal ſpectacles, hath religious plays, which are repreſentations 
„ of the miracles which holy confeſſors had wrought, and of 
„the falterngs oy: which martyrs had diſplayed their conſtan- 
« cy In 

The ſecular plays of this period ſeem to have been of a very 
different nature and tendency from the eccleſiaſtical. The clergy 
were prohibited from frequenting them, by the ſixteenth canon 
of the fourth general council of Lateran, A. D. 1215 ||, They 
ſeem indeed to have been very improper entertainments for the 


clergy. For, according to the deſcriptions given of them by con- 


temporary writers, they appear to have conſiſted of comic tales or 
ſtories, intermixed with coarſe jeſts, and accompanied, in the 
acting, with inſtrumental muſic, ſinging, dancing, geſticula- 
tions, mimicry, and other arts of raiſing laughter, without much 
regard to decency *. They were acted by companies of ſtrollers, 
compoſed of minſtrels, mimicks, fingers, dancers, wreſtlers, and 
others, qualified for performing the ſeveral parts of the entertain- 
ment ++. Such companies conſtantly followed the courts of the 
Kings of England, and from time to time viſited the caſtles of 
earls and great barons, where they were well entertained, and ge- 


M. Paris, vit. Abbat. p. 35- col. 2. + P. Bleſens, ep 93 p. 145. 


+ W. Stephanid. deſcript. Lond. p. 7. Du Pin. ecclef, hiſt. cent. 13. c. 4. p. 98. 


J. Sariſburienſ. 1. 1. c. 8. p. 32. 33. 34. Tt Id. ibid, p. 34. 
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neroully rewarded &. The reader will perceive, from the quota- 


tion below, how little regard theſe ancient players paid to de- 
cency in their exhibitions, and how indelicate our anceſtors were 


in their diverſions f. I chuſe rather to give this quotation in the 


original language than 1n a tranſlation, for very obvious reaſons. 

A minute deſcription of all the domeſtic diverſions of the kings, 
nobles, and people of Britain, in this period, is not neceſſary, 
and would ſwell this article beyond its due proportion. The fol- 
lowing very brief account of the two moſt admired and faſhion- 
able domeſtic games, thoſe of cheſs and dice, will, it is hoped, be 
thought ſufficient. 

Tie game of cheſs, and ſeveral games at dice, were much ſtu- 
died and practiſed by perſons of rank and fortune in this period. 
Some knowledge of theſe games was ſo-neceſlary. to every gentle- 
man, eſpecially if he aſpired to the honour of knighthood, 
that they were commonly made a part of his education 4. Peter 
of Blois, in one of his letters to a friend, who had a very profli- 
gate young man under his care, aſcribes the profligacy of the 


youth to the education he had received from his father, who 


being a great gameſter, had taught his ſon to play at dice, when 
he was but a child. For I do not wonder, (ſays he), that he is 
6 a vicious young man, who in his childhood was taught to 

“ play at dice, which is the mother of perjury, thift, and ſacri- 
© lege iin our times (ſays another writer of this period) 
„ Id. ibid. P. Bleſenſ. ep. 14. P. 24. col. 2. 


+ Hinc mimi, ſalii vel ſaliares, balatrones, æmiliani, gladiatores, palæſtritæ, gigna- 
dii, præſtigiatores, malefici quoque multi, et tota joculatorum ſcæna procedit. Qus- 


rum adeo error invaluit, ut a preclaris domibus non arceantur, etiam illi qui obſcænis 


partibus corporis. oculis omnium ean ingerunt turpitudinem, quam erubeſcat videre 
vel Cynicus. Quodque magis mirere, nec iunc ejiciuntur, quando tu nultuantes infe- 
rius crebro ſonitu aerem fœdant, & turpiter * turpius produnt. J. Sariſburienſ. 


de nugii curialium, 1.1. c. 8. p. 34. 
+ Memoires ſur la chivalerie, p. M. de St Palay, tom. 1. p. 136. 
P. Bleſenſ. ep. 74. p. 111, 
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ex pertneſs in the art of hunting, dexterity in the damnable 
* art of dice- playing, a mincing effeminate way of ſpeaking, 
and great {ſkill in dancing and muſic, are the moſt admired ac- 
* compliſhments of our nobility, In theſe arts, our young 
* nobles imitate the examples, and improve by the inſtructions, 
© of their fathers *,” Matthew Paris blames the Engliſh barons 
who had revolted from King John, for ſpending their time in 
London, in eating, drinking, and playing at dice, when they 
fhould have been in the field T. Nor was this fondneſs for dice 
confined to the nobility; for we meet with ſome clergymen, and 
even biſhops, who are ſaid to have ſpent much of their time in 
theſe games . It appears alſo that the gameſters of this period 
were acquainted with many difterent games at dice, of which a 
2 writer of thoſe times gives us the Latin names of no fewer than 
5 ten ||. But I confeſs my incapacity to deſcribe the games intend- 


4 ed by theſe names. | 
| This too violent paſſion for games of chance was then (as it Laws againſt 
hath always been) attended with various inconveniencies, both ws: 
to the gameſters themſelves, and to ſociety. To the gameſters, 
by difſſipating their fortunes, — by conſuming their moſt pre- 
cious hours, — and by making them neglect their moſt important 
duties. To ſociety, — by depriving it of the advantages it might 
have derived from a better application of the time and talents of 
many of its members. To prevent theſe inconveniences, by lay- 
ing this dangerous paſſion under ſome reſtraints, ſeveral canons 
and laws were made. A tranſlation of one of theſe laws will 
form no improper concluſion to this article. This remarkable 
law was one of thoſe promulgated by the united authority of 
Richard I. King of England, and Philip-Auguſtus King of 
France, with the advice and conſent of their archbiſhops, biſhops, 
earls, and barons, for the government of their forces, in their 
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* Sariſburienſ. I. 1. c. 5. p. 25. + M. Paris, p. 187. col. 1. 
+ Orderic. Vital. p. 550. | J. Sariſburienſ. I. 1. c. 5. p. 23. 
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expedition to the Holy Land, A. D. 1190. It is the ſecond in that ſy- 


ſtem of laws, and is to this purpoſe. * Beſides, none in the whole 
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army ſhall play at any kind of game for money, except knights 
and clerks; who ſhall not loſe above twenty ſhillings (equal in effi- 
cacy to about fifteen pounds of our money at preſent) in one day 
and one night. But if any knight or clerk ſhall loſe more than 
twenty ſhillings in one day, he ſhall pay one hundred ſhillings 
(equivalent to about ſeventy-five pounds of our money) for every 
ſuch offence, into the hands of the above-named commiſſioners, 
who ſhall have the cuſtody of that money . But the two kings 
ſhall be under no reſtrictions, but may play for as much 


* money as they pleaſe. The ſervants who attend upon the two 


kings at their head-quarters may play to the extent of twenty 
ſhillings. But if any other ſoldiers, ſervants, or ſailors, ſhall 
be found playing for money among themſelves, they ſhall be 
puniſhed in the following manner, unleſs they can purchaſe a 
pardon from the commiſſioners, by paying what they ſhall. 
think proper to demand. Soldiers and ſervants ſhall be ſtrip- 
ped naked, and whipt through the army three days. Sailors 
ſhall be as often plunged from their ſhips into the ſea, according 
to the cuſtom of mariners f.“ | 


®* Theſe commiſſioners are named in the preceding law. 
+ J. Bromt, chron. p. 1182. Benedict. Abbas, tom. 2. p. 610. 
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Magna Carta Regis Johannis, xv die Junii MCC X, 


anno regni xvii. 


OHANNEs Dei gratia rex Anghe dominus Hybernie dux Nor- 
mannie Aquitanie et comes Andegavie archiepiſcopis epiſcopis 
abbatibus comitibus baronibus juſticiariis foreſtariis vicecomitibus 
prepoſitis miniſtris et omnibus ballivis et fidelibus ſuis ſalutem 
Sciatis nos intuitu Dei et pro ſalute anime noſtre et omnium ante- 
ceſſorum et heredum noſtrorum ad honorem Dei et exaltationem 
ſancte eccleſie et emendationem regni noſtri per conſilium venera- 
bilium patrum noſtrorum Stephani Cant' archiepiſcopi totius 
Anglie primatis et ſancte Romane eccleſie cardinalis Henrici Du- 
blin' archiepiſcopi Willielmi London' Petri Winton” Joſcelini Ba- 
thon' et Glaſton' Hugonis Lincoln Walteri Wygorn' Willielmi 


Coventr' et Benedicti Roff” epiſcoporum magiſtri Pandulfi domini 


pape ſubdiaconi et familiaris fratris Eymerici magiſtri militie 
templi in Anglia et nobilium virorum Willielmi Mariſcalli comitis 
Penbrok Willielmi comitis Sar' Willielmi comitis Warenn' Willi⸗ 
elmi comitis Arundell' Alani de Galweya conſtabularii Scottie 
Warini filii Geroldi Petri filii Hereberti Huberti de Burgo ſene- 


ſcalli Pictavie Hugonis de Nevill' Mathei filii Hereberti Thome 
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army ſhall play at any kind of game for money, except knights 
and clerks ; who ſhall not loſe above twenty ſhillings (equal in effi- 
cacy to about fifteen pounds of our money at preſent) in one day 
and one night. But if any knighr or clerk ſhall loſe more than 
twenty ſhillings in one day, he ſhall pay one hundred ſhillings 
(equivalent to about ſeventy-five pounds of our money) for every 
ſuch offence, into the hands of the above-named commiſſioners, 
who ſhall have the cuſtody of that money . But the two kings 
ſhall be under no reſtrictions, but may play for as much 
money as they pleaſe. The ſervants who attend upon the two 
kings at their head-quarters may play to the extent of twenty 
ſhillings. But if any other ſoldiers, ſervants, or ſailors, ſhall 
be found playing for money among themſelves, they ſhall be 
puniſhed in the following manner, unleſs they can purchaſe a 
pardon from the commithoners, by paying what they ſhall 
think proper to demand. Soldiers and ſervants ſhall be ſtrip- 
ped naked, and whipt through the army three days. Sailors 
ſhall be as often plunged from their ſhips into the ſea, according 
ro the cuſtom of mariners f. | 


® Theſe commiſſioners are named in the preceding law. 
+ J. Bromt. chron. p. 1182. Benedict. Abbas, tom. 2. p. 610. 
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Magna Carta Regis Johannis, xv die Junii MCC 


anno regni xvii. 


OHANNEs Dei gratia rex Anglie dominus Hybernie dux Nor- 
mannie Aquitanie et comes Andegavie archiepiſcopis epiſcopis 
abbatibus comitibus baronibus juſticiariis foreſtariis vicecomitibus 


prepoſitis miniſtris et omnibus ballivis et fidelibus ſuis ſalutem 


Sciatis nos intuitu Dei et pro ſalute anime noſtre et omnium ante- 
ceſſorum et heredum noſtrorum ad honorem Dei et exaltationem 
ſancte eccleſie et emendationem regni noſtri per conſilium venera- 
bilium patrum noſtrorum Stephani Cant' archiepiſcopi totius 
Anglie primatis et ſancte Romane eccleſie cardinalis Henrici Du- 


blin' archiepiſcopi Willielmi London' Petri Winton' Joſcelini Ba- 


thon' et Glaſton' Hugonis Lincoln“ Walteri Wygorn' Willielmi 


Coventr' et Benedicti Roff* epiſcoporum magiſtri Pandulfi domini 
pape ſubdiaconi et familiaris fratris Eymerici magiſtri militie 


templi in Anglia et nobilium virorum Willielmi Mariſcalli comitis 
Penbrok Willielmi comitis Sar' Willielmi comitis Warenn' Willi 
elmi comitis Arundell' Alani de Galweya conſtabularii Scottie 
Warini filii Geroldi Petri filii Hereberti Huberti de Burgo ſene- 
ſcalli Pictavie Hugonis de Nevill Mathei fili Hereberti Thome 
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Baſſet Alani Baſſet Philippi de Albin' Roberti de Roppel Johannis 


Mariſcalli Johannis filii Hugonis et aliorum fidelium noſtrorum 
In priniis conceſſiſſe Deo et hac preſenti carta noſtra confirmaſſe 
pro nobis et heredibus noſtris in perpetuum quod Anglicana ec- 
cleſia libera fit et habeat jura ſua integra et libertates ſuas illeſas 
et ita volumus obſervari quod apparet ex eo quod libertatem e- 
lectionum que maxima et magis neceſſaria reputatur eccleſie An- 


glicane mera et ſpontanea voluntate ante diſcordiam inter nos et 
barones noſtros motam conceſſimus et carta noſtra confirmavimus 


et eam optinuimus a domino papa Innocentio tertio confirmari 
quam et nos obſervabimus et ab heredibus noſtris in perpetuum 
bona fide volumus obſervari Conceſſimus etiam omnibus liberis 
hominibus regni noſtri pro nobis et heredibus noſtris in perpe- 


tuum omnes libertates ſubſcriptas habendas et tenendas eis et he- 


redibus ſuis de nobis et heredibus noſtris Si quis comitum vel 
baronum noſtrorum ſive aliorum tenentium de nobis in capite per 


ſervitium militare mortuus fuerit et cum deceſſerit heres ſuus plene 
etatis fuerit et relevium debeat habeat hereditatem ſuam per an- 


tiquum relevium ſcilicet heres vel heredes comitis de baronia comitis 
integra per centum libras heres vel heredes baronis de baronia inte- 


gra per centum libras heres vel heredes militis de feodo militis inte- 


gro per centum ſolidos ad plus et qui minus debuerit minus det ſe- 
cundum antiquam conſuetudinem feodorum Si autem heres ali- 
cujus talium fuerit infra etatem et fuerit in cuſtodia cum ad eta- 


tem pervenerit habeat hereditatem ſuam ſine relevio et ſine fine 
Cuſtos terre hujuſmodi heredis qui infra etatem fuerit non capiat 


de terra heredis niſi rationabiles exitus et rationabiles conſuetudi- 
nes et rationabilia ſervitia et hoc ſine deſtructione et vaſto homi- 
num vel rerum et ſi nos commiſerimus cuſtodiam alicujus talis 
terre vicecomiti vel alicui alii qui de exitibus illius nobis reſpon- 


dere debeat et ile deſtructionem de cuſtodia fecerit vel vaſtum 


nos ab illo capiemus emendam et terra committatur duobus lega- 


libus et diſcretis hominibus de feado illo qui de exitibus reſpon- 
deant 
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deant nobis vel ei cui eos aſſignaverimus et ſi dederimus vel vendide- 
rimus alicui cuſtodiam alicujus talis terre et ille deſtructionem inde 
fecerit vel vaſtum amittat ipſam cuſtodiam et tradatur duobus le- 
galibus et diſcretis hominibus de feodo illo qui ſimiliter nobis re- 
ſpondeant ſicut predictum eſt Cuſtos autem quamdiu cuſtodiam 
terre habuerit ſuſtentet domos parcos vivaria ſtagna molendina et 
cetera ad terram illam pertinentia de exitibus terre ejuſdem et reddat 
heredi cum ad plenam etatem pervenerit terram ſuam totam in- 
ſtauratam de carrucis et wainnagus ſecundum quod tempus 
wainnagii exigit et exitus terre rationabiliter poterunt ſuſtinere 
Heredes maritentur abſque diſparagatione ita tamen quod ante- 
quam contrahatur matrimonium oſtendatur propinquis de con- 
ſanguinitate ipſius heredis Vidua poſt mortem mariti ſui ſtatim 
et ſine difficultate habeat maritagium et hereditatem ſuam nec a- 
liquid det pro dote ſua vel pro maritagio ſuo vel hereditate ſua 
quam hereditatem maritus ſuus et ipſa tenuerint die obitus ipſius 
mariti et maneat in domo mariti ſui per quadraginta dies poſt 
mortem ipſius infra quos aſſignetur ei dos ſua Nulla vidua di- 
ſtringatur ad ſe maritandum dum voluerit vivere fine marito - ita 
tamen quod ſecuritatem faciat quod ſe non maritabit fine aſſenſu 
noſtro fi de nobis tenuerit vel fine aſſenſu domini ſui de quo te- 
nuerit ſi de alio tenuerit Nec nos nec ballivi noſtri ſeiſiemus ter- 
ram aliquam nec redditum pro debito aliquo quamdiu catalla de- 
bitoris ſufficiunt ad debitum reddendum nec pleggii ipſius debito- 
ris diſtringantur quamdiu ipſe capitalis debitor ſufficit ad ſolu- 
tionem debiti et ſi capitalis debitor defecerit in ſolutione debiti 
non habens unde ſolvat pleggii reſpondeant de debito et ſi vo- 
luerint habeant terras et redditus debitoris donec fit eis ſatisfac- 
tum de debito quod ante pro eo ſolverint niſi capitalis debitor 
monſtraverit ſe eſſe quietum inde verſus eoſdem pleggios Si 
quis mutuo ceperit aliquid a Judeis plus vel minus et moriatur 
antequam debitum illud ſolvatur debitum non uſuret quam- 
diu heres fuerit infra etatem de quocumque teneat et ſi debitum 

| | 4 G 2 | illud 
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illud inciderit in manus noſtras nos non capiemus niſi catallum 
contentum in carta Et fi quis moriatur et debitum debeat Judeis 
uxor ejus habeat dotem ſuam et nichil reddat de debito illo et ſi 
liberi ipſius defuncti qui fuerint infra etatem remanſerint provi- 


deantur eis neceſſaria ſecundum tenementum quod fuerit defuncti 
et de reſiduo ſolvatur debitum falvo ſervitio dominorum ſimili 


modo fiat de debitis que debentur aliis quam Judeis Nullum 
ſcutagium vel auxilium ponatur in regno noſtro niſi per commune 
conſilium regni noſtri niſi ad corpus noſtrum redimendum et pri- 
mogenitum filium noſtrum militem faciendum et ad filiam noſ- 
tram primogenitam ſemel maritandam et ad hec non fiat niſi ra- 
tionabile auxilium fimili modo fiat de auxilus de civitate London” 
Et civitas London' habeat omnes antiquas libertates et liberas 


conſuetudines ſuas tam per terras quam per aquas Preterea volu- 


mus et concedimus quod omnes alie civitates et burgi et ville et 
portus habeant omnes libertates et liberas conſuetudines ſuas Et 
ad habendum commune conſilium regni de auxilio aſſidendo a- 
liter quam in tribus caſibus predictis vel de ſcutagio aſſidendo 


ſummoneri faciemus archiepiſcopos epiſcopos abbates comites et 


majores barones ſigillatim per litteras noſtras et preterea faciemus 
ſummoneri in generali per vicecomites et balli vos noſtros omnes 
illos qui de nobis tenent in capite ad certum diem ſcilicet ad ter- 
minum quadraginta dierum ad minus et ad certum locum et in 
omnibus litteris illius ſummonitionis cauſam ſummonitionis ex- 
primemus et ſic facta ſummonitione negotium ad diem aſſignatum 
procedat ſecundum conſilium illorum qui preſentes fuerint quam- 


vis non omnes ſummoniti venerint Nos non concedemus de cete- 
ro alicui quod capiat axilium de liberis hominibus ſuis niſi ad 


corpus ſuum redimendum et ad faciendum primogenitum filium 
ſuum militem et ad primogenitam filiam ſuam ſemel maritandam 
et ad hec non fiat niſi rationabile auxilium Nullus diſtringatur 


ad faciendum majus ſervitium de feodo militis nec de alio libero 
tenemento quam inde debetur Communia placita non ſequantur 


curiam 


.. APPEND I X. 


curiam noſtram ſet teneantur in aliquo loco certo Recognitiones 
de nova diſſaiſina de morte anteceſſoris et de ultima preſentatione 
non capiantur niſi in ſuis comitatibus et hoc modo Nos vel ſi 
extra regnum fuerimus capitalis juſticiarius noſter mittemus duos 


juſticiarios per unumquemque comitatum per quatuor vices in 


anno qui cum quatuor militibus cujuſlibet comitatus electis per 
comitatum capiant in comitatu et in die et loco comitatus aſſiſas 
predictas Et ſi in die comitatus aſſiſe predicte capi non poſſint 
tot milites et libere tenentes remaneant de illis qui interfuerint 


comitatui die illo per quos poſſint judicia ſufficienter fieri ſecun- 


dum quod negotium fuerit majus vel minus Liber homo non 
amercietur pro parvo delicto niſi ſecundum modum delicti et pro 
magno delicto amercietur ſecundum magnitudinem delicti ſalvo 
contenemento ſuo et mercator eodem modo ſalva mercandiſa ſua 
et villanus eodem modo amercietur ſalvo wainnagio ſuo ſi incide- 
rint in miſericordiam noſtram et nulla predictarum miſericordiarum 
ponatur niſi per ſacramentum proborum hominum de viſheto 
Comites et barones non amercientur niſi per pares ſuos et non ni- 
ſi ſecundum modum delicti Nullus clericus amercietur de laico 
tenemento ſuo niſi ſecundum modum aliorum predictorum 
et non ſecundum quantitatem beneficii ſui ecclefiaſtici Nec 
villa nec homo diſtringatur facere pontes ad riparias niſi qui 
ab antiquo et de jure facere debent Nullus vicecomes conſtabu- 
larius coronatores vel alii ballivi noſtri teneant placita corone 


noſtre Omnes comitatus hundredi wapentak' et trething' ſint ad 


antiquas firmas abſque ullo incremento exceptis dominicis mane- 
riis noſtris Si aliquis tenens de nobis laicum feodum moriatur 
et vicecomes vel ballivus noſter oſtendat litteras noſtras patentes de 
ſummonitione noſtra de debito quod defunctus nobis debuit li- 
ceat vicecomiti vel ballivo noſtro attachiare et inbreviare catalla 
defuncti inventa in laico feodo ad valentiam illius debiti per vi- 


ſum legalium hominum ita tamen quod nichil inde amoveatur 


donec perſolvatur nobis debitum quod clarum fuerit et reſiduum 
relinquatur 
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relinquatur executoribus ad faciendum teſtamentum defuncti et ſi 
nichil nobis debeatur ab ipſo omnia catalla cedant defuncto ſalvis 
uxori ipſius et pueris rationabilibus partibus ſuis Si aliquis liber 
homo inteſtatus deceſſerit catalla ſua per manus propinquorum 
parentum et amicorum ſuorum per viſum eccleſie diſtribuantur 
ſalvis unicuique debitis que defunctus ei debebat Nullus conſta- 
bularius vel alius ballivus noſter capiat blada vel alia catalla ali- 
cujus niſi ſtatim inde reddat denarios aut reſpectum inde habere 
poſſit de voluntate venditoris Nullus conſtabularius diſtringat 
aliquem militem ad dandum denarios pro cuſtodia caſtri ſi facere 
voluerit cuſtodiam illam in propria perſona ſua vel per alium pro- 


bum hominem ſi ipſe eam facere non poſſit propter rationabilem 
cauſam et ſi nos duxerimus vel miſerimus eum in exercitum erit 
quietus de cuſtodia ſecundum quantitatem temporis quo per nos 


fuerit in exercitu Nullus vicecomes vel ballivus noſter vel aliquis 
alius capiat equos vel caretas alicujus liberi hominis pro cariagio 
faciendo niſi de voluntate ipſius liberi hominis Nec nos nec bal- 
livi noſtri capiemus alienum boſcum ad caſtra vel alia agenda 
noſtra niſi per voluntatem ipſius cujus boſcus ille fuerit Nos non 
tenebimus terras illorum qui convicti fuerint de felonia niſi per 


unum annum et unum diem et tunc reddantur terre dominis 


feodorum Omnes kydelli de cetero deponantur penitus de Tha- 
miſia et de Medewaye et per totam Angliam niſi per coſteram 
maris Breve quod vocatur Precipe de cetero non fiat alicui de 
aliquo tenemento unde liber homo amittere poſſit curiam ſuam 
Una menſura vini fit per totum regnum noſtrum et una menſura 
cerviſie et una menſura bladi ſcilicet quarterium London? et una 
latitudo panorum tinctorum et ruſſettorum et halbergettorum ſci- 


licet due ulne infra liſtas de ponderibus autem fit ut de menſuris 
Nichil detur vel capiatur de cetero pro brevi inquiſitionis de vita 


vel membris ſet gratis coneedatur et non negetur Si aliquis te- 
neat de nobis per feodifirmam vel per ſokagium vel per burgagi- 
um et de alio terram teneat per ſervitium militare nos non habe- 

bimus 
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bimus cuſtodiam heredis nec terre ſue que eſt de feodo alterius 
occaſione illius feodifirme vel ſokagu vel burgagii nec habebimus 
cuſtodiam illius feodifirme vel ſokagii vel burgagii niſi ipſa feodi- 
firma debeat ſervitium militare Nos non habebimus cuſtodiam 
heredis vel terre alicujus quam tenet de alio per ſervitium militare 
occaſione alicujus parve ſergenterie quam tenet de nobis per ſer- 
vitium reddendi nobis cultellos vel ſagittas vel hujuſmodi Nullus 
ballivus ponat de cetero aliquem ad legem ſimplici loquela ſua 
ſine teſtibus fidelibus ad hoc inductis Nullus liber homo capi- 
atur vel impriſonetur aut diſſaiſiatur aut utlagetur aut aliquo 
modo deſtruatur nec ſuper eum ibimus nec ſuper eum mittemus 
niſi per legale judicium parium ſuorum vel per legem terre Nul- 
li vendemus nulli negabimus aut differemus rectum aut juſticiam 


Omnes mercatores habeant ſalvum et ſecurum exire de Anglia 


et venire in Angliam et morari et ire per Angliam tam per terram 
quam per aquam ad emendum et vendendum ſine omnibus 
malis toltis per antiquas et rectas conſuetudines preterquam 
in tempore gwerre et ſi ſint de terra contra nos gwerriva et 
fi tales in veniantur in terra noſtra in principio gwerre attachi- 
antur fine dampno corporum et rerum donec ſciatur a nobis vel 
capitali juſticiario noſtro quomodo mercatores terre noſtre trac- 
tentur qui tunc invenientur in terra contra nos gwerriva et ſi 
noſtri ſalvi ſint ibi alii ſalvi ſint in terra noſtra Liceat unicuique 
de cetero exire de regno noſtro et redire ſalvo et ſecure per terram 
et per aquam ſalva fide noſtra niſi tempore gwerre per aliquod 
breve tempus propter communem utilitatem regni exceptis inpri- 
ſonatis et utlagatis ſecundum legem regni et gente de terra 
contra nos gwerriva et mercatoribus de quibus fiat ſicut pre- 
dictum eſt Si quis tenuerit de aliqua eſcaeta ſicut de honore 
Walingeford Notingeham Bon' Lainkaſtr' vel de aliis eſkaetis 
que ſunt in manu noſtra et ſunt baronie et obierit heres ejus 
non det aliud relevium nec faciat nobis aliud ſervitium quam 


faceret baroni fi baronia illa eſſet in manu baronis et nos 
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eodem modo eam tenebimus quo baro eam tenuit Homines qui 
manent extra foreſtam non veniant de cetero coram juſticiariis 


noſtris de foreſta per communes ſummonitiones niſi ſint in placito 


vel pleggii alicujus vel aliquorum qui attachiati ſint pro foreſta 
Nos non faciemus juſticiarios conſtabularios vicecomites vel balli- 
vos niſi de talibus qui ſciant legem regni et eam bene velint ob- 
ſervare Omnes barones qui fundaverunt abbatias unde habent 
cartas regum Anglie vel antiquam tenuram habeant earum cuſto- 
diam cum vacaverint ficut habere debent Omnes foreſte que a- 
foreſtate ſunt tempore noſtro ſtatim deafforeſtentur et ita fiat de 
T1paris que per nos tempore noſtro poſite ſunt in defenſo Omnes 
male conſuetudines de foreſtis et warennis et de foreſtariis 
et warennariis vicecomitibus et eorum miniſtris ripariis et 
carum cuſtodibus ſtatim inquirantur in quolibet comitatu per 


duodecim milites juratos de eodem comitatu qui debent eligi per 


probos homines ejuſdem comitatus et infra quadraginta dies poſt 
inquiſitionem factam penitus ita quod numquam revocentur de- 


leantur per eoſdem ita quod nos hoc ſciamus prius vel juſticia- 


rius noſter ſi in Anglia non fuerimus Omnes obſides et cartas 
ſtatim reddemus que liberate fuerunt nobis ab Anglicis in ſecuri- 
tatem pacis vel fidelis ſervitii Nos amovebimus penitus de balliis 
parentes Gerardi de Athyes quod de cetero nullam habeant balli- 
am in Anglia Engelardum de Cygony Andream Petrum et 
Gyonem de Cancell' Gyonem de Cygony Galfridum de Martyni 
et fratres ejus Philippum Mark et fratres ejus et Galfridum nepo- 
tem ejus et totam ſequelam eorumdem Et ſtatim poſt pacis refor- 
mationem amovebimus de regno omnes alienigenas milites bali- 
ſtarios ſervientes ſtipendiaros qui venerint cum equis et armis ad 
nocumentum regni Si quis fuerit diſſeiſitus vel elongatus per nos 
ſine legali judicio parium ſuorum de terris caſtallis libertatibus vel 


jure ſuo ſtatim ea ei reſtituemus et ſi contentio ſuper hoc orta fu- 
crit tunc inde fiat per judicium viginti quinque baronum de qui- 
bus fit mentio inferius in ſecuritate pacis de omnibus autem illis 
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de quibus aliquis diſſeiſitus fuerit vel elongatus fine legali judicio 


parium ſuorum per Henricum regem patrem noſtrum vel per Ri- 


eardum regem fratrem noſtrum que in manu noſtra habemus vel 
que alii tenent que nos oporteat warantizare reſpectum habebimus 
uſque ad communem terminum cruceſignatorum exceptis illis de 


quibus placitum motum fuit vel inquiſitio facta per preceptum 
noſtrum ante ſuſceptionem crucis noſtre cum autem redierimus 
de peregrinatione noſtra vel ſi forte remanſerimus a peregrinatione 


noſtra ſtatim inde plenam juſticiam exhibebimus Eundem 
autem reſpectum habebimus et eodem modo de juſticia exhiben- 
da de foreſtis deafforeſtandis vel remanſuris foreſtis quas Hen- 


ricus pater noſter vel Ricardus frater noſter afforeſtaverunt et de 


cuſtodiis terrarum que ſunt de alieno feodo cujuſmodi cuſtodias 
hucuſque habuimus occaſione feodi quod aliquis de nobis tenuit 
per ſervitium militare et de abbatiis que fundate fuerint in feodo 


alterius quam noſtro in quibus dominus feodi dixerit ſe jus ha- 


bere et cum redierimus vel ſi remanſerimus a peregrinatione noſ- 
tra ſuper hiis conquerentibus plenam juſticiam ſtatim exhibebi- 


mus Nullus capiatur nec impriſonetur propter appellum femine 


de morte alterius quam viri ſui Omnes fines qui injuſte et con- 
tra legem terre facti ſunt nobiſcum et omnia amerciamenta facta 
injuſte et contra legem terre omnino condonentur vel fiat inde 
per judicium viginti quinque baronum de quibus fit mentio in- 
ferius in ſecuritate pacis vel per judicium majoris partis eorum- 


dem una cum predicto Stephano Cant' archiepiſcopo ſi intereſſe 


poterit et aliis quos ſecum ad hoc vocare voluerit et ſi intereſſe 
non poterit nichilominus procedat negotium ſine eo ita quod ſi 
aliquis vel aliqui de predictis viginti quinque baronibus fuerint 


in ſimili querela amoveantur quantum ad hoe judicium et alii- 


loco illorum per reſiduos de eiſdem viginti quinque tantum ad hoc 

faciendum electi et jurati ſubſtituantur Si nos diſſaiſivimus vel 
elongavimus Walenſes de terris vel libertatibus vel rebus aliis ſine 
legali judicio parium ſuorum in Anglia vel in Wallia eis ſtatim 
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reddantur et ſi contentio ſuper hoc orta fuerit tunc inde fiat in 
marchia per j adicium parium ſuorum de tenementis Anglie ſe- 
cundum legem Anglie de tenementis Wallie ſecundum legem 
Wallie de tenementis marchie ſecundum legem marchie idem fa- 
cient Walenſes nobis et noſtris De omnibus autem illis de qui- 
bus aliquis Walenſium diſſaiſitus fuerit vel elongatus ſine legali 
judicio parium ſuorum per Henricum regem patrem noſtrum 
vel Ricardum regem fratrem noſtrum que nos in manu 
noſtra habemus vel que alu tenent que nos oporteat waran- 
tizare reſpectum habebimus uſque ad communem terminum 
cruceſignatorum illis exceptis de quibus placitum motum fuit 
vel inquiſitio facta per preceptum noſtrum ante ſuſceptionem 
crucis noſtre cum autem redierimus vel fi forte remanſerimus a 
peregrinatione noſtra ſtatim eis inde plenam juſticiam exhibebi- 
mus ſecundum leges Walenſium et partes predictas Nos redde- 
mus filium Lewelini ſtatim et omnes obſides de Wallia et cartas 
que nobis liberate fuerunt in ſecuritatem pacis Nos faciemus 


Allexandro regi Scottorum de ſororibus ſuis et obſidibus red- 


dendis et libertatibus ſuis et jure ſuo ſecundum formam in qua 
faciemus aliis baronibus noſtris Anglie niſi aliter eſſe debeat per 


cartas .quas habemus de Willielmo patre ipſius quondam rege 


Scottorum et hoc erit per judicium parium ſuorum in curia noſtra 
Omnes autem iſtas conſuetudines predictas et libertates quas nos con- 
ceſſiſſimus in regno noſtro tenendas quantum ad nos pertinet erga 
noſtros omnes de regno noſtro tam clerici quam laici obſervent quan- 
tum ad ſe pertinet erga ſuos Cum autem pro Deo et ad emendatio- 
nem regni noſtri et ad melius ſopiendum diſcordiam inter nos et ha- 
rones noſtros ortam hec omnia predicta conceſſerimus volentes ea in- 
tegra et firma ſtabilitate gaudere in perpetuum facimus et concedi- 


mus eis ſecuritatem ſubſcriptam videlicet quod barones eligant 


viginti quinque barones de regno quos voluerint qui debeant pro 


totis viribus ſuis obſervare tenere et facere obſervari pacem et li- 
bertates quas eis conceſſimus et hac preſenti carta noſtra confir- 


mavimus ita ſcilicet quod ſi nos vel juſticiarius noſter vel ballivi 
| noſtri 
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noſtri vel aliquis de miniſtris noſtris in aliquo erga aliquem de- 
liquerimus vel aliquem articulorum pacis aut ſecuritatis tranſgreflr 
fuerimus et delictum oſtenſum fuerit quatuor baronibus de pre- 
dictis viginti quinque baronibus illi quatuor barones accedant ad 
nos vel ad juſticiarium noſtrum ſi fuerimus extra regnum propo- 
nentes nobis exceſſum petent ut exceſſum illum ſine dilatione fa- 
ciamus emendari et fi nos exceſſum non emendaverimus vel ſi fue- 
rimus extra regnum juſticiarius noſter non emendaverit infra tem- 
pus quadraginta dierum computandum a tempore quo monſtra- 
tum fuerit nobis vel juſticiario noſtro {i extra regnum fuerimus 
predicti quatuor borones referant cauſam illam ad reſiduos de vi- 
ginti quinque baronibus et illi viginti quinque barones cum com- 
muna totius terre diſtringent et gravabunt nos modis omnibus 
quibus poterunt ſcilicet per captionem caſtrorum terrarum poſ- 
ſeſſionum et aliis modis quibus poterunt donec fuerit emendatum 
ſecundum arbitrium eorum ſalva perſona noſtra et regine noſtre 
et liberorum noſtrorum et cum fuerit emendatum intendent no- 
bis ſicut prius fecerunt Et quicumque voluerit de terra juret 
quod ad predicta omnia exequenda parebit mandatis predictorum 


viginti quinque baronum et quod gravabit nos pro poſſe ſuo cum 


ipſis et nos publice et libere damus licentiam jurandi cuilibet qui 
jurare voluerit et nulli umquam jurare prohibebimus Omnes 
autem illos de terra qui per ſe et ſponte ſua noluerint jurare vi- 
ginti quinque baronibus de diſtringendo et gravando nos cum 


eis faciemus jurare eoſdem de mandato noſtro ſicut predictum eſt 


Et ſi aliquis de viginti quinque baronibus deceſſerit vel a terra 
receſſerit vel aliquo alio modo impeditus fuerit quo minus iſta. 


predicta poſſent exequi qui reſidui fuerint de predictis viginti 
quinque baronibus eligant alium loco ipſius pro · arbitrio ſuo qui. 
ſimili modo erit juratus quo et ceteri In omnibus autem que 


iſtis viginti quinque baronibus committuntur exequenda ſi forte 
ipſi viginti quinque preſentes fuerint et inter ſe ſuper re aliqua: 
diſcordaverint vel aliqui ex eis ſummoniti nolint vel nequeant: 
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intereſſe ratum habeatur et firmum quod major pars eorum qui 
preſentes fuerint providerit vel preceperit ac ſi omnes viginti 


quinque in hoc conſenſiſſent et predicti viginti quinque ju- 
rent quod omnia antedicta fideliter obſervabunt et pro toto 


poſſe ſuo facient obſervari Et nos nichil impetrabimus ab 


aliquo per nos nec per alium per quod aliqua iſtarum conceſ- 
ſionum et libertatum revocetur vel minuatur et ſi aliquid tale im- 
petratum fuerit irritum ſit et inane et numquam eo utemur per 
nos nec per alium Et omnes malas voluntates indignationes et 
rancores ortos inter nos et homines noſtros clericos et laicos a 
tempore diſcordie plene omnibus remiſimus et condonavimus 
Preterea omnes tranſgreſſiones factas occaſione ejuſdem diſcordie 


a paſcha anno regni noſtri ſextodecimo uſque ad pacem reforma- 


tam plene remiſimus omnibus clericis et laicis et quantum ad 
nos pertinet plene condonavimus Et inſuper fecimus eis fieri 
litteras teſtimoniales patentes domini Stephani Cant archiepiſcopi 
domini Henrici Dublin' archiepiſcopi et epiſcoporum predictorum 
et magiſtri Pandulfi ſuper fecuritate iſta et conceſſionibus pre- 


fatis Quare volumus et firmiter precipimus quod Anglicana 


eccleſia libera ſit et quod homines in regno noſtro habeant 
et teneant omnes prefatas libertates jura et conceſſiones bene 
et in pace libere et quiete plene et integre ſibi et heredibus 
ſuis de nobis et heredibus noſtris in omnibus rebus et locis in 
perpetuum ſicut predictum eſt Juratum eſt autem tam ex parte 
noſtra quam ex parte baronum quod hec omnia ſupradicta bo- 
na fide et fine malo ingenio obſervabuntur Teſtibus ſupra- 
dictis et multis aliis Data per manum noſtram in prato quod 
vocatur Runingmed' inter Windeleſorum et Stanes Wine deci- 
mo die Junii anno N noſtri ſeptimo decimo. 
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Tranſlation of the Great Charter of King John, 


granted June 15th, A. D. 1215, in the ſeventeeth 
year of his reign. 


ON, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ire- 
land, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of An- 


jow, to all his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſti- 


ciaries, foreſters, ſheriffs, commanders, officers, and to all his 


bailiffs and faithful ſubjects, wiſheth health. Know ye, that we, 


from our regard to God, and for the ſalvation of our own ſoul, 


and of the ſouls of our anceſtors, and of our heirs, to the honour 


of God, and the exaltation of holy church and amendment of 
our kingdom, by the advice of our Venerable Fathers, Stephen 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Cardinal 


of the holy Roman church, Henry Archbiſhop of Dublin, Wil- 


liam of London, Peter of Wincheſter, Joceline of Bath and 
Glaſtonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of Worceſter, William 
of Coventry, Benedict of Rocheſter, Biſhops, Maſter Pandulph, 
the Pope's ſubdeacon and familiar, Brother Eymeric Maſter of the 
Knights- Templars in England, and of theſe noble perſons, Wil- 
lam Mariſchal Earl of Pembroke, William Earl of Saliſbury, 
William Earl of Warren, William Earl of Arundel, Allan of Gal- 
loway Conſtable of Scotland, Warin Fitz-Gerald, Peter Fitz-Her- 
bert, Hubert de Burgh Steward of Poictou, Hugh de Nevil, Mat- 
thew Fitz-Herbert, Thomas Baſſet, Allan Baſſet, Philip de Alba- 
ny, Robert de Roppel, John Mariſchal, John Fitz-Hugh, and of 
others of our liegemen, have granted to God, and by this our 


preſent charter, have confirmed, for us, and our heirs for ever : — 
Fir ſt, — 
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obſerved, with good faith, by our heirs for ever. 
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Firſt, — That the Engliſh church ſhall be free, and ſhall have her 
whole rights, and her liberties unhurt; and I will this to be ob- 
ſerved in ſuch a manner that it may appear from thence, that the 
freedom of elections, which was reputed moſt neceſſary to the 


Engliſh church, which we granted, and by our charter confirm 


ed, and obtained the confirmation of it from Pope Innocent III. 
before the rupture between us and our barons, was of our own 
free will, Which charter we ſhall obſerve; and we will it to be 
We have 


alſo granted to all the freemen of our kingdom, for us and our 


heirs for ever, all the underwritten liberties, to be enjoyed and 


held by them and their heirs, of us and our heirs. If any of 
our earls or barons, or others who hold of us in chief by military 
ſervice, ſhall die, and at his death his heir ſhall be of full age, and- 
ſhall owe a relief, he ſhall have his inheritance for the ancient re- 
lief, viz. the heir or heirs of an earl, a whole earl's barony, for 
one hundred pounds; the heir or heirs of a baron, a whole ba- 
rony for one hundred pounds * ; the heir or heirs of a knight, a 


whole knight's fee, for one hundred ſhillings at moſt; and he. 


who owes leſs, ſhall give leſs, according to the ancient cuſtom of 
fees. But if the heir of any ſuch be under age, and in ward- 


ſhip, when he comes to age he ſhall have his inheritance without 


relief, and without fine. The warden of an heir who is under 
age, ſhall not take of the lands of the heir any but reaſonable 
iſſues, and reaſonable cuſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices, and that 
without deſtruction and waſte of the men or goods and if we 
commit the cuſtody of any ſuch lands'to a ſheriff, or to any other 
perſon who is bound to anſwer to us for the iſſues of them, and: 


he ſhall make deſtruction or waſte upon the ward- lands, we will 
recover damages from him, and the lands ſhall be committed to 
two legal and diſcreet men of that fee, who ſhall anſwer for the 


» This is marks in Matthew Paris, which is probably the right reading. M. Paris, 
p. 178. col. I. | Fe 
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iſſues to us, or to him to whom we have aſſigned them: and if 


we granted or ſold to any one the cuſtody of any ſuch lands, and 
he ſhall make deſtruction or waſte, he ſhall loſe the cuſtody ; and 
it ſhall be committed to two legal and diſcreet men of that fee, 
who ſhall anſwer to us, in like manner as was ſaid before. 
Beſides, the warden, as long as he hath the cuſtody of the lands, 
ſhall keep in order the houſes, parks, warrens, ponds, mills, and 
other things belonging to them, out of their iſſues; and ſhall de- 
liver to the heir, when he 1s at age, his whole eſtate provided with 
ploughs and other implements of huſbandry, according to what 
the ſeaſon requires, and the profits of the lands can reaſonably 
afford. 
that, before the marriage 1s contracted, it ſhall be notified to the 
relations of the heir by conſanguinity A widow, after the 
death of her huſband, ſhall immediately, and without difficulty, _ 


Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement, and ſo 


"ul 


have her marriage-goods and her inheritance ; nor ſhall ſhe give 


any thing for her dower, or her marriage-goods, or her inheri- 
tance, which her huſband and ſhe held on the day of his death. 
And ſhe may remain in her huſband's houſe forty days after his 
death, within which time her dower ſhall be aſſigned —— No wi- 
dow ſhall be compelled to marry herſelf while ſhe chuſes to live 
without a huſband, but ſo, that ſhe ſhall give ſecurity that ſhe 
will not marry herſelf, without our conſent, if ſhe holds of us, 
or without the conſent of the lord of whom ſhe holds, if ſhe holds 
of another. Neither we nor our bailiffs ſhall ſeize any land or 
rents for any debt, while the chattels of the debtor are ſufficient 
for the payment of the debt; nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor 
be diſtrained, while the principal debtor is able to pay the debt: 
and if the principal debtor fail in payment of the debt, not ha- 
ving wherewith to pay, the ſureties ſhall anſwer for the debt; and 
if they pleaſe, they ſhall have the lands and rents of the debtor, 
until ſatisfaction be made to them for the debt which they had 
before paid for him, unleſs the principal debtor can ſhew that he is 

diſcharged 
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diſcharged from it by the ſaid ſureties.— If any one hath bor- 
rowed any thing from the Jews, more or leſs, and dies before that 
debt is paid, the debt ſhall pay no intereſt as long as the heir 
ſhall be under age, of whomſoever he holds; and if chat debt 
{hall fall into our hands, we will not take any thing, except the 
chattels contained in the bond. And if any one dies indebted 


to the Jews, his wife ſhall have her dower, and ſhall pay nothing 


of that debt; and if children of the defunct remain who are un- 
der age, neceſſaries ſhall be provided for them, according to the 
tenement which belonged to the defunct; and out of the ſurplus 
the debt ſhall be paid, ſaving the rights of the lords of whom 
the lands are held. The ſame rules ſhall be obſerved with reſpect 
to debts owing to others than Jews. No ſcutage or aid ſhall 
be impoſed, except by the common council of our kingdom, but 
for redeeming our body, for making our eldeſt ſon a knight, and 
for once marrying our eldeſt daughter ; and for theſe only a rea- 


ſonable aid ſhall be demanded. This extends to the aids of the city. | 
of London. 


And the city of London ſhall have all its ancient li- 

berties, and its free cuſtoms, as well by land as by water. Beſides, 
we will and grant, that all other cities and burghs, and towns and. 
ſea-ports, ſhall have all their liberties and free cuſtoms, — And 
to have a common council of the kingdom, to aſſeſs an aid, other- 

wiſe than in the three foreſaid caſes, or to aſſeſs a ſcutage, we will 
cauſe to be ſummoned the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, and great- 


er barons, perſonally, by our letters; and beſides, we will cauſe 


to be ſummoned in general by our ſheriffs and bailiffs, all thoſe 
who hold of us in chief, to a certain day, at the diſtance of forty 


. days at teaſt, and to a certain place; and in all the letters of ſum- 


mons, we will expreſs the cauſe of the ſummons.; and the ſum- 
mons being thus made, the buſineſs ſhall go on at the day ap- 
pointed, according to the advice of thoſe who ſhall be preſent, 
although all who had been ſummoned have not come. We will 
not give leave to any one, for the future, to take an aid of his 

x Ln freemen, 
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freemen, except for redeeming his own body, making his eldeſt 


ſon a knight, and marrying once his eldeſt daughter; and that 
only a reaſonable aid. Let none be diſtrained to do more ſer- 
vice for a knight's fee, nor for any other free tenement, than 
what is due from thence. Common pleas ſhall not follow our 
court, but ſhall be held in ſome certain place. Aſſizes upon 
upon the writs of Novel deſſeiſin Mortdanceſter, (death of the an- 
ceſtor), and Darrein preſentment, (laſt preſentation), ſhall not be 


16 


17 
18 


taken but in their proper counties, and in this manner. — We, or 


our chief juſticiary when we are out of the kingdom, ſhall ſend 
two juſticiaries into each county, four times a-year, who, 
with four knights of each county, choſen by the county, ſhall 


take the foreſaid aſſizes, at a ſtated time and place, within the 


county.—— And if the foreſaid aſſizes cannot be taken on the day 
of the county-court, ler as many knights and freeholders, of thoſe 
who were preſent at the county-court, remain behind, as by them 
the foreſaid aſſizes may be taken, according to the greater or leſs 
importance of the buſineſs.— A freeman ſhall not be amerced 
for a ſmall offence, but only according to the degree of the offence; 
and for a great delinquency, according to the magnitude of the 
delinquency, ſaving his contenement “: a merchant ſhall be a- 


merced in the ſame manner, ſaving his merchandize, and a vil- - 


lain, ſaving his implements of huſbandry, If they fall into our 
mercy, none of the foreſaid amerciaments ſhall be aſſeſſed, but 
by the oath of honeſt men of the vicinage. — Earls and barons 
ſhall not be amerced but by their peers, and that only according 
to the degree of their delinquency. No clerk ſhall be amerced 
for his lay-tenement, but according to the manner of others as 
aforeſaid, and not according to the quantity of his eccleſiaſtical 
benefice. Neither a town nor a particular perſon ſhall be diſ- 
trained to build bridges, or embankments, except thoſe who an- 
ciently, and of right, are bound to do it. No ſheriff, conſta- 


See p. 382. of this volume. 
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ble, coroner, or bailiff of ours, ſhall hold pleas of our crown. 
All counties, hundreds, wapon- tacks, and trithings, ſhall be 
at the ancient rent, without any increment, except our demeſn- 
If any one holding of us a lay- fee dies, and the 


manors. 


ſheriff or our bailiff ſhall ſhew our letters- patent of our ſummons 


for a debt which the defun owed to us, it ſhall be lawful for the 
ſheriff or our bailiff to attach and regiſter the chattels of the de- 
fun found on that fee, to the amount of that debt, at the view 
of lawful men, ſo that nothing ſhall be removed from thence 
until our debt 1s paid to us. The clear overplus ſhall be left to 
the executors to fulfil the laſt-will of the defunct; and if nothing 
is owing to us by him, all the chattels ſhall fall to the defunct, 
ſaving to his wife and children their reaſonable ſhares. — If any 
freeman ſhall die inteſtate, his chattels ſhall be diſtributed by his 

neareſt relations and friends, at the view of the church, ſaving to 
every one the debts which the defunct owed to him. No con- 
ſtable or bailiff of ours ſhall take the corn or other goods of any 
one, without inſtantly paying money for them, unleſs he can ob- 
tain reſpite from the free will of the ſeller. No conſtable (go- 
vernor of a caſtle) ſhall diſtrain any knight to give money for 
caſtle- guard, if he is willing to perform it by his own perſon, or 
by another good man if he cannot perform it himſelf, for a rea- 

ſonable cauſe. Or if we have carried or ſent him into the army, 


he ſhall be excuſed from caſtle- guard, according to the ſpace of 


- 


time he hath been in the army at our command, No fheriff 
or bailiff of ours, or any other perfon, {hall take the horſes or carts 
of any freeman, to perform carriages, without the conſent of the 
faid freeman. Neither we, nor our bailiffs, ſhall take another 
man's wood, for our caſtles or other ufes, without the conſent of 
him to whom the wood belongs. We will not retain the lands 
of thoſe who have been convicted of felony, above one year and 
one day, and then they ſhall be given up to the lord of the fee. 
All kydells (wears) for the future ſhall be quite removed out 
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of the Thames, the Medway, and through all England, except 
on the ſea- coaſt. The writ which is called Precipe for the fu- 
ture, ſhall not be granted to any one concerning any tenement 
by which a freeman may loſe his court. There ſhall be one 


meaſure of wine through all our kingdom, and one meaſure of 


ale, and one meaſure of corn, viz. the quarter of London; and 
one breadth of dyed- cloth and of ruſlets, and of halberjects, viz. 
two ells within the liſts. It ſhall be the ſame with weights as with 
meaſures, Nothing ſhall be given or taken for the future for 
the writ of inquiſition of life or limb; but it ſhall be given gratis, 
and not denied. If any hold of us by fee-farm, or ſoccage, or 
burgage, and holds an eſtate of another by military ſervice, we 
ſhall not have the cuſtody of the heir, or of his land, which is of 


the fee of another, on account of that fee-farm, or ſoccage, or 


burgage, unleſs the fee-farm owes military ſervice. We ſhall not 
have the cuſtody of the heir, or of the land of any one, which 
he holds of another by military ſervice, on account of any. petty 
ſergeantry which he holds of us, by giving us knives, arrows, or 
the like. No bailiff, for the future, ſhall put any man to his 
law, upon his own fimple affirmation, without credible witneſles 
produced to that purpoſe. No freeman {hall be ſeized, or im- 
priſoned, or diſſeiſed, or outlawed, or any way deſtroyed, nor 
will we go upon him, nor will we ſend upon him, except by the 
legal judgement of his peers, or by the law of the land *. To 
none will we ſell, to none will we deny, to none will we delay right 
or juſtice, All merchants ſhall be ſafe and ſecure in coming 
into England, and going out of England, and ſtaying and tra- 
velſing through England, as well by land as by water, to buy and 
to ſell, without any unjuſt exactions, according to ancient and right 
cuſtoms, except in time of war, and if they be of a country at 
war againſt us. And if ſuch are found in our dominions at the 
beginning of a war, they ſhall be apprehended without injury of 


* See p. 380. of this volume. 
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ble, coroner, or bailiff of ours, ſhall hold pleas of our crown. 
All counties, hundreds, wapon-tacks, and trithings, ſhall be 
at the ancient rent, without any increment, except our demeſn- 
If any one holding of us a lay-fee dies, and the 


MANOTS, 


ſheriff or our bailiff ſhall ſhew our letters-patent of our ſummons 


for a debt which the defunct owed to us, it ſhall be lawful for the 


ſheriff or our bailiff to attach and regiſter the chattels of the de- 


fun& found on that fee, to the amount of that debt, at the view 


of lawful men, fo that nothing ſhall be removed from thence 
until our debt is paid to us. The clear overplus ſhall be left to 


the executors to fulfil the laſt-will of the defunct; and if nothing 


is owing to us by him, all the chattels ſhall fall to the defuna, 


ſaving to his wife and children their reaſonable ſhares —— If any 
freeman ſhall die inteſtate, his chattels ſhall be diſtributed by his 
neareſt relations and friends, at the view of the church, ſaving to 
every one the debts which the defunct owed to him, No con- 


| ſtable or bailiff of ours ſhall take the corn or other goods of any 
one, without inſtantly paying money for them, unleſs he can ob- 


No conſtable (go- 


tain reſpite from the free will of the ſeller. 


vernor of a caſtle) ſhall diſtrain any knight to give money for 


caſtle-guard, if he is willing to perform it by his own perſon, or 
by another good man if he cannot perform it himſelf, for a rea- 
ſonable cauſe. Or if we have carried or ſent him into the army, 
he ſhall be excuſed from caſtle- guard, according to the ſpace of 
time he hath been in the army at our command. No fheriff 
or bailiff of ours, or any other perfon, ſhall take the horſes or carts. 
of any freeman, to perform carriages, without the conſent of the 


ſaid freeman. 
man's wood, for our caſtles or other ufes, without the conſent of 


him to whom the wood belongs. We will not retain the lands 


of thoſe who have been convicted of felony, above one year and 
one day, and then they ſhall be given up to the lord of the fee. 


All kydells (wears) for the future ſhall be quite removed out 


of 


Neither we, nor our bailiffs, ſhall take another 
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of the Thames, the Medway, and through all England, except 
on the ſea- coaſt. The writ which is called Precipe for the fu- 
ture, ſhall not be granted to any one concerning any tenement 
by which a freeman may loſe his court. There ſhall be one 
meaſure of wine through all our kingdom, and one meaſure of 
ale, and one meaſure of corn, viz. the quarter of London; and 
one breadth of dyed-cloth and of ruſlets, and of halberjects, viz. 


two ells within the liſts, © It ſhall be the ſame with weights as with 
Nothing ſhall be given or taken for the future for 


meaſures. 
the writ of inquiſition of life or limb; but it ſhall be given gratis, 


and not denied. If any hold of us by fee-farm, or ſoccage, or 
burgage, and holds an eſtate of another by military ſervice, we 
ſhall not have the cuſtody of the heir, or of his land, which is of 
the fee of another, on account of that fee-farm, or ſoccage, or 
burgage, unleſs the fee-farm owes military ſervice. We ſhall not 
have the cuſtody of the heir, or of the land of any one, which 
he holds of another by military ſervice, on account of any. petty 


ſergeantry which he holds of us, by giving us knives, arrows, or 


the like. No bailiff, for the future, ſhall put any man to his 
law, upon his own ſimple affirmation, without credible witneſſes 
produced to that purpoſe. — No freeman {hall be ſeized, or im- 
priſoned, or diſſeiſed, or outlawed, or any way deſtroyed, nor 
will we go upon him, nor will we ſend upon him, except by the 

legal judgement of his peers, or by the law of the land *. To 
none will we ſell, to none will we deny, to none will we delay right 
or juſtice, All merchants ſhall be ſafe and ſecure in coming 
into England, and going out of England, and ſtaying and tra- 
velſing through England, as well by land as by water, to buy and 
to ſell, without any unjuſt exactions, according to ancient and right 
cuſtoms, except in time of war, and if they be of a country at 
war againſt us. And if ſuch are found in our dominions at the 


beginning of a war, they ſhall be apprehended without injury of 


* See p. 380. of this volume. 
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the land, and are well diſpoſed to obſerve it. 


when they become vacant, as they ought to have. 
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their bodies and goods, until it be known to us, or to our chief 
juſticiary, lww the merchants of our country are treated in the 


country at war againſt us; and if. ours are ſafe there, the others 


ſhall be ſafe in our country.——lt hall be lawful to any perſon, 
for the future, to go out of our kingdom, and to return, ſafely 
and ſecurely, by land and by water, ſaving his allegiance, except 
in time of war, for ſome ſhort ſpace, for the common good of the 
kingdom, except priſoners, outlaws according to the law of the 
land, and people of the nation at war againſt us and merchants, 
who ſhall be treated as 1s ſaid above. If any one holdeth of 
any eſcheat᷑, as of the honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Bou- 
logne, Lancaſtre, or of other eſcheats which are in our hands, 
and ſhall die, his heir ſhall not give any other relief, or do any 
other ſervice to us, than he ſhould have done to the baron, if that 
barony had been in the hands of the baron ; and we will hold it 
in the ſame manner that the baron held it. Men who dwell 
without the foreſt, ſhall not come, for the future, before our ju- 


ſticiaries of the foreſt, on a common ſummons, unleſs they be 


parties in a plea, or ſureties for ſome perſon or perſons who are 


attached for the foreſt —— We will not make men-juſticiaries, 


conſtables, ſheriffs, or bailiffs, unleſs they underſtand the law of 
| All barons who 
have founded abbeys, of which they have charters of the kings 
of England, or ancient tenure, {ſhall have the cuſtody of them 
All foreſts 
which have been made in our time, ſhall be immediately disfo- 
reſted ; and it ſhall be ſo done with water-banks which have been 
made in our time, in defiance ———Al evil cuſtoms of foreſts and 
warrens, and of foreſters and warreners, ſheriffs and their offi- 
cers, water-banks and their keepers, ſhall immediately be inqui- 
red into by twelve knights of the ſame county, upon oath, who 


{hall be choſen by the good men of the fame county ; and within 


forty days after the inquiſition is made, they ſhall be quite de- 


{troyed 
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ſtroyed by them, never to be reſtored ; provided that this be noti- 
fied to us before it is done, or to our juſticiary, if Vs are not in 
England. We will immediately reſtore all hoſtages and char- 
ters which have been delivered. to us by the Englith, in ſecurity of 
the peace, and of their faithful ſervice. We will remove from 
their offices the relations of Gerard de Athyes, that, for the fu- 


ture, they ſhall have no office in England, Engelard de Cygony, 


Andrew, Peter, and Gyone de Chancell, Gyone de Cygony, Ge- 
oſfery de Martin, and his brothers; Philip Mark, and his bro- 
thers; and Geoffrey his grandſon; and all their followers. 
And immediately after the concluſion of the peace, we will re- 
move out of the kingdom all foreign knights, croſs-bow- men, 
and ſtipendiary ſoldiers, who have come with horſes and arms to 
the moleſtation of the kingdom. If any have been diſſeiſed or 
diſpoſſeſſed by us, without a legal verdict of their peers, of their 
lands, caſtles, liberties, or rights, we will immediately reſtore 
theſe things to them ; and if a queſtion ſhall arife on this head, 
it ſhall be determined by the verdict of the twenty-five barons, 
who ſhall be mentioned below, for the ſecurity of the peace. But 
as to all thoſe things of which any one hath been diſſeiſed or diſ- 
poſſeſſed, without a legal verdict of his peers, by King Henry our 
father, or King Richard our brother, which we have in our hand, 
or others hold with our warrants, we ſhall have reſpite, until the 
common term of the Croiſaders, except thoſe concerning which a 
plea had been moved, or an inquiſition taken, by our precept, be- 
fore our taking the croſs, But as ſoon as we ſhall return from 
our expedition, or if, by chance, we ſhall not go upon our expe- 
dition, we ſhall immediately do complete juſtice therein.—— But 
we ſhall have the ſame reſpite, and in the ſame manner, concern- 
ing the juſtice to be done about disforeſting or continuing the fo- 


reſts which Henry our father, or Richard our brother, had made; 


and about the wardſhip of lands which are of the fee of ſome o- 
ther perſon, but the wardſhip of which we have hitherto had, on 
* account 
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account of a fee which ſome one held of us by military ſervice; 
and about abbeys which had been founded in the fee of another, 
and not in ours, in which abbeys the lord of the fee hath claim- 
ed a right. And when we ſhall have returned, or if we ſhall ſtay 
from our expedition, we ſhall immediately do complete juſtice in 


all theſe pleas. No man ſhall be apprehended or impriſoned on 


the appeul of a woman, for the death of any other man than her 
huſband. All fines that have been made with us unjuſtly, or 
contrary to the law of the land; and all amerciaments that have 
been impoſed unjuſtly, or contrary to the law of the land, ſhall 
be remitted, or diſpoſed of by the verdict of the twenty-five barons 

of whom mention is made below for the ſecurity of the peace, or 
by the verdict of the mayor part of them, together with the fore- 


ſaid Stephen Archbiſhop of Canterbury, if he can be preſent, and 


others who he may think fit to bring with him ; and if he cannot 
be preſent, the buſineſs ſhall proceed notwithſtanding without 
him : but ſo, that if one or more of the foreſaid twenty-five ba- 
rons have a ſimilar plea, let them be removed from that particular 
trial, and others elected and ſworn by the reſidue of the ſame 


If we have diſleiſed or diſpoſſeſſed any Welſhmen of their land, li- 
berties, or other things, without a legal verdict of their peers, in 
England or in Wales, they ſhall be immediately reſtored to them; 
and if a queſtion ſhall ariſe about it, then let it be determined in 


the marches by the verdict of their peers, if the tenement be in 


57 


England, according to the law of England: if the tenement be in 
Wales, according to the law of Wales: if the tenement be in the 


marches, according to the law of the marches. The Welſh ſhall 


do the ſame to us and our ſubjects. But concerning thoſe. 


things of which any Welſhman hath been diſſeiſed or diſpoſſeſſed 


without a legal verdict of his peers, by King Henry our father, 


or King Richard our brother, which we have in our hand, or o- 


thers hold with our warranty, we ſhall have reſpite, until the 
; | common 
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common term of the Croiſaders, except thoſe concerning which 
a plea had been moved, or an inquiſition taken, by our precepr, 
before our taking the croſs. But as ſoon as we ſhall return from 
our expedition ; or if, by chance, we ſhall not go upon our expe- 
dition, we ſhall immediately do complete juſtice therein, accor- 
ding to the laws of Wales, and the parts aforeſaid. We will 
immediately deliver up the ſon of Leweline, and all the hoſtages 
of Wales, and charters which have been given to us for ſecurity 
of the peace. We ſhall do to Alexander King of Scotland, con- 
cerning the reſtoration of his ſiſters and hoſtages, and his liberties 
and rights, according to the form in which we act to our other 
barons of England, unleſs it ought to be otherwiſe by charters 
which we have from his father William late King of Scotland, and 
that by the verdict of his peers in our court. But all theſe 
foreſaid cuſtoms and liberties which we have granted in our king- 


dom, to be held by our tenants, as far as concerns us, all our 


clergy and laity ſhall obſerve towards their tenants, as far as con- 


cerns them, 
ſaid, for God, and to the amendment of our kingdom, and for 


the better extinguiſhing the diſcord ariſen between us and our 


barons, being deſirous that theſe things ſhould poſſeſs entire and 


unſhaken ſtability for ever, we give and grant to them the ſecuri- 
ty underwritten, viz, That the barons may elect twenty-five ba- 


rons of the kingdom, whom they pleaſe, who ſhall, with their 


whole power, obſerve and keep, and cauſe to be obſerved, the 
peace and liberties which we have granted to them, and have con- 
firmed by this our preſent charter, in this manner. That if we, 
or our juſticiary, or our bailiffs, or any of our officers, ſhall have 
| injured any one in any thing, or ſhall have violated any article of 


the peace or ſecurity, and the injury ſhall have been ſhown to four 


of the foreſaid twenty-five barons, theſe four barons ſhall come 
to us, or to our juſticiary if we are out of the kingdom, and 
making known to us the exceſs commutted, require that we cauſe 
| that 


But ſince we have granted all theſe things afore- 
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that exceſs to be redreſſed without delay; and if we ſhall not 
have redreſſed the exceſs, or, if we have been out of the kingdom, 

our juſticiary ſhall not have redreſſed it, within the term of forty 
days, computing from the time in which it ſhall have been made 
known to us, or to our juſticiary if we have been out of the 
kingdom, the foFeſaid four barons ſhall lay that cauſe before the 
reſidue of the twenty-five barons ; and theſe twenty-five barons, 
with the community of the whole land, ſhall diſtreſs and haraſs 
us by all the ways in which they can, that is to ſay, by the taking 

of our caſtles, lands, and poſſeſſions, and by other means in their 
power, until the exceſs {hall have been redreſſed, according to 
their verdict; ſaving our perſon, and the perſons of our Queen 


and children; and when it hath been redreſſed, they ſhall behave 
to us as they had done before: and whoever of our land pleaſeth, 


may ſwear, that he will obey the commands of the foreſaid twen- 
ty-five barons, in accompliſhing all the things aforeſaid, and that 


with them he will haraſs us to the utmoſt of his power: and we 


publicly and freely give leave to every one to ſwear who is will- 
ing to ſwear ; and we will never forbid any man to ſwear. But 


all thoſe of our land, who, of themſelves, and their own accord, 


are unwilling to ſwear to the twenty-five barons, to diſtreſs and ha- 


raſs us together with them, we will compel them, by our command, 
to {ſwear as aforeſaid. And if any one of the twenty-five barons 
ſhall die, or remove out of the land, or in any other way ſhall 
be prevented from executing the things above ſaid, thoſe who re- 
main of the twenty-five barons {hall elect another in his place, ac- 
cording to their pleaſure, who ſhall be ſworn in the ſame manner 


as the reſt. But in all thoſe things which are appointed to be 
done by theſe twenty-five barons, if it happen that all the twenty- 


five have been preſent, and have differed in their opinions about 


any thing, or if ſome of them who had been ſummoned, would 
Not, or could not be preſent, that which the major part of thoſe who 


were preſent ſhall have provided and decreed, ſhall be held as firm 
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and valid, as if all the twenty-five had agreed in it. And the 
foreſaid twenty-five ſhall ſwear, that they will faithfully obſerve, 
and, to the utmoſt of their power, cauſe to be obſerved, all the 
things mentioned above, And we will obtain nothing from any 
one, by ourſelves, or by another, by which any of theſe conceſ- 
ſions and liberties may be revoked or diminiſhed. And if any 
ſuch thing hath been obtained, let it be void and null; and we 


will never uſe it, either by ourſelves or by another. And we have 


fully remitted and pardoned to all men, all the ill-will, rancour, 

and reſentments which have ariſen between us and our ſubjects, 
both clergy and laity, from the commencement of the diſcord. 
Beſides, we have fully remitted to all the clergy and laity, and as 
far as belongs to us, we have fully pardoned all tranfgreſſions 
committed on occaſion of the ſaid diſcord, from Eaſter, in the 
ſixteenth year of our reign, to the concluſion of the peace. And, 


moreover, we have cauſed to be made to them teſtimonial letters- 
patent of my Lord Stephen Archbiſhop of Canterbury, my Lord 


Henry Archbiſhop of Dublin, and of the foreſaid biſhops, and 
of Mr Pandulf, concerning this ſecurity, and the foreſaid conceſ- 
fions. Wherefore, our will is, and we firmly command, that the 


church of England be free, and that the men in our kingdom 
have and hold all the foreſaid liberties, rights, and conceſſions, 


well and in peace, freely and quietly, fully and entirely, to them 
and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things and places for- 
ever, as aforeſaid, An oath hath been taken, as well on our part, 
as on the part of the barons, that all theſe things mentioned a- 
bove ſhall be obſerved in good faith, and without any evil inten- 
tion, before the above-named witneſſes, and many others, Gi- 
ven by our hand, in the Meadow, which is called Runingmed, be- 
tween Windſor and Stains, this fifteenth day of Jonny 5 in the ſe- 
venteenth year of our reign. 
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NUMBER IM 
AD PETRUM AMICUM MEDICUM. 


ARGUMENTUM.] Indicat Petro Medicine perito ſe ex itinere ægrum nobilem vi- 
rum inviſiſſe, & medicinam illi fecitle : rationem morbi & medicinæ exponit; 
ac de cætero ægrum illius curæ committit. 


Charifſimo amico u, PETRO, Magi * P. Ble 72 is, ſalutem in vero 
ſalutari. 


Uper ingrediebar Ambaziam, ubi vir nobilis Geldewinus 
graviter ægrotabat: occuritque mihi Dominus caſtri, rogans 
humiliter & obnixe, ut diverterem ad infirmum. Aſſerebat enim 


quod etſi manum curationis ei non apponerem, haberet tamen 


ex viſitatione mea qualecumque ſolatium. Ad inſtantiam itaque 
Magnatum, qui pro infirmo devotiſſime ſupplicabant, triduum ibi 
feci. Et quia propter occupationes meas, quas ipſe noviſtis, mo- 
ram non poteram ibi facere longiorem, conſilium meum fuit, ut 
vocarent vos; pinguique retributione veſtram circa infirmum di- 


ligentiam excitarent. Licet autem ſitis circumſpectus in his, tan- 


quam ſimilia frequentur expertus: quia tamen teſtimonio Hippo- 
cratis eſt experimentum fallax, & quandoque uni revelat Dominus, 
quod abſcondit ab aliis: non tædeat vos audire hujus ægritudinis 


modum : ſymptomata etiam, quz plenius vos inſtruent: et qui- 


bus auxiliis in ægritudine fit utendum. Commune quidem Me- 
dicorum vitium eſt, ſemper circa ægritudines variare: unde ſi tres 
aut quatuor ad infirmum veniunt, nunquam in aſſignatione cauſæ, 
vel exhibitione curæ conveniunt. Porro, ſicut nos duo ſumus 
conformes in votis, ſie & decet, ut identitas ſit in noſtris operi- 
bus, & in verbis. Ego ſiquidem primitias curationis adhibui: 
certuſque ſum, quod aſſequetur de facili ſanitatem, ſi ſit qui 


prudenter continuet manum ſuam. Noveritis autem certiſſime, 
quia medium hemitritæum patitur: cum enim paãtiatur continue 


de tertio in tertium, magis affligitur. Scitis autem quod ſi minor 


hemitritæus eſſet, cum habeat generari ex phlegmate putrefacto 
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in vaſis, & extra, ſuos nunquam tertiaret aſſultus. Quod ſi major 
hemitritæus eſſet, proper putrefactionem melancholiæ intus & ex- 


tra in motu materiæ interioris, æger etiam motum & aptitudinem 


membrorum amitteret: dentes etiam ipſius ad ſe invicem claude- 
rentur. Quæ omnia, quia in hac febre minime accidunt, conſtat 
medium eſſe hemitritæum provenientem ex cholera in vaſis & ſto- 
macho putrefacta. Nam ſi in hepate putrefacta eſſet, quod quan- 
doque ſolet accidere, urina rubea & tenuis minaretur aduſtionem, 
& ad nigredinem pertineret: quod, quia non accidit, videtis 
materiam in vaſis & ſtomacho reſidere. Ex quo igitur veni, quia 
ipſa die eum febris invaſerat, feci ei venam hepaticam aperiri. 
Et quia, dum morbus in augmento eſt, (quod ex eo liquet, quia 


adhuc eſt urinarubea & tenuis), nondum eſt purgatione utendum, 


uſus ſum repreſſivis, oleumque violaceum ſuper cor & hepar, ac fron- 
ti ejus appoſui. Reſtat1 igitur, ut cum urina ſpiſſior plenæ digeſtionis 
tempus nuntiaverit, detis ei frigidum caphonis, quod dare tutius eſt, 


quam oxi, vel aliud: nam in illo tota malitia ſcammoneæ beneficio 


decoctionis evanuit. Optima etiam ei eſſet decoctio caſſiæ fiſtulæ 
myrobalanorum citrinorum cum capillis Veneris et ſeminibus ci- 
troli, cucurbitæ, & melonis : fi tamen infirmi vires hæc videritis 
poſſe pati. Dietam, ſicut ſcitis, oportet eſſe pertenuem: ptiſanam 
ſcilicet, & micam panis ter in aquis aut quater ablutam, fo- 
mentationeſque de maluis, & violis, & papavere, non deficiant 
circa pedes: nam ibi calor plurimum invaleſcit. Si vero vehe- 
mens calor arcem capitis, ſicut evenire ſolet, invaſerit, radatur 
caput, atque aqua roſacea, & ſucco ſolatri, ac ſemper vivæ, craſ- 
ſulæ etiam, & vermicularis, atque plantaginis, pannorum intinc- 
tione, caput, frons, & tempora mulceantur. Propter ingruen- 
tiam ſitis lingua lavetur, ſicut ſcitis, cum pſyllio, lignoque rada- 
tur. Ad inſomnitates, papaveris nigri, maluæ, violæ hyoſcyami 
decoctio pedibus, herbæque decoctz capiti apponantur. Contra 
inobedientiam ventris fiat ſuppoſitorium, aut clyſtere. Hæc ideo 
ſcribo vobis, non ut indigeatis inſtrui, ſed ut vobis ſecurior, & 


ægroto acceptior fit mocicuns, quz de noſtra communi delibera- 
tione 
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tione procedit. Frequenter enim ex aptitudine medici gratioſa, 


ex quadam confidentia quam ægrotus inde concipit, natura jam 


deficiens convaleſcit. Oporter igitur vos circa hunc circumſpec- 


tum eſſe ac ſtrenuum, de cujus convaleſcentia, & magni titulus 
honoris vobis accreſcet, & utilitas reſpondebit ad votum. 


NUMBER IV. 


Permiſſion of Richard I. for holding tournaments in 
England. 


IcHaRD, by the grace of God, &c. to the Reverend Father 
I in Chriſt, Hubert, Arch. of Cant. &c. greeting. Know, 
that we have permitted turnaments to be held in England, in, 
five places; between Sarum and Wilton, between Warewicke and 
Kenelingworthe, between Stamford and Warrinford [Wallin g- 
ford], between Brakeley and Mixebery, between Blie and Tyke- 
hill; yet ſo that the peace of our land be not broken, nor juſtice 
hindered, nor damage done to our foreſts. And an earl who ſhall 
turney there, ſhall pay us 20 marcs, and a baron 10 mares, and 
a knight who has land, 4 marcs, and a knight who has no 


land, 2 mares, No foreigner ſhall turney there. Wherefore we : 


command you, that on che day of | the turnament you ſhall pro- 
vide, at each place, two clerks and [your] two knights, to receive 
the oaths from the the earls and barons, for their fatisfaQion, 


concerning the aforeſaid ſams, Nc. | gr 
aa 
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p.379 l. 3. for forty-fifth read forty- firſt 
p. 380. 1. 14. for thirty - ſecond read thirty - ninth 
ö p. 381. J. 7. for thirty- third read fortieth 
0 EnxnxATA J p. 440. I. 20. for pixus read pexus 
75 497 I. 5. for chap, IV. read chap, V. 
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. 499- Þ « 12. for carmini read carmine 


I. 5. for coareſt read coarlelt 
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